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THE  TAKELMA  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

OREGON 


By  Edward  Sapir 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  language  treated  in  the  following  pages  was  spoken  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oregon,  along  the 
middle  portion  of  Rogue  river  and  certain  of  its  tributaries.  It, 
together  with  an  upland  dialect  of  which  but  a  few  words  were 
obtained,  forms  the  Takilman  stock  of  Powell.  The  form  "Takelma" 
of  the  word  is  practically  identical  with  the  native  name  of  the  tribe, 
Do/^gelma'^n  those  dwelling  along  the  river  (see  below,  §  87,  4) ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  it  in  favor  of 
Powell's  variant  form. 

The  linguistic  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Takelma 
language  is  based  consists  of  a  series  of  myth  and  other  texts,  pub- 
lished b}^  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sapir,  Takelma  Texts, 
Anthropological  Publications  of  the  University  Museum,  vol.  ii,  no.  1, 
Philadelphia,  1909),  together  with  a  mass  of  grammatical  material 
(forms  and  sentences)  obtained  in  connection  with  the  texts.  A 
series  of  eleven  short  medicine  formulas  or  charms  have  been  pub- 
lished with  interlinear  and  free  translation  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can FoTk-Lore  (xx,  35-40) .  A  vocabulary  of  Takelma  verb,  noun, 
and  adjective  stems,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  derivatives, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  "Takelma  Texts."  Some  manu- 
script notes  on  Takelma,  collected  in  the  summer  of  1904  by  ]\Ir. 
H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d,  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  have 
been  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Bureau;  though  these  consist 
mainly  of  lexical  material,  they  have  been  found  useful  on  one  or 
two  points.  References  like  125.3  refer  to  page  and  line  of  my 
Takelma  Texts.  Those  in  parentheses  refer  to  forms  analogous  to 
the  ones  discussed. 
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The  author's  material  was  gathered  at  the  Siletz  reservation  of 
Oregon  during  a  stay  of  a  month  and  a  half  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
also  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
My  informant  was.  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  an  elderly  full-blood 
Takelma  woman.  Her  native  place  was  the  village  of  DaVtsIasin  or 
Daldani'V ,  on  Jump-off- Joe  creek  (Dip ! olts li'lda) ,  a  northern  affluent 
of  Rogue  river,  her  mother  having  come  from  a  village  on  the  upper 
course  of  Cow  creek  (Hagwdl).  Despite  her  imperfect  command  of 
the  English  language,  she  was  found  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  good-humored  informant,  without  which  qualities  the  following 
study  would  have  been  far  more  imperfect  than  it  necessarily  must 
be  under  even  the  very  best  of  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  I  must  thank  Prof.  Franz  Boas  for  his  valuable 
advice  in  regard  to  several  points  of  method  and  for  his  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  due  largely  to  him  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rut  of  grammatical 
description  and  to  arrange  and  interpret  the  facts  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Takelma  language 
itself.^ 

PHONOLOGY  (§§2-24) 

§  2.  Introductory 

In  its  general  phonetic  character,  at  least  as  regards  relative  harsh- 
ness or  smoothness  of  acoustic  effect,  Takelma  will  probably  be  found 
to  occupy  a  position  about  midway  between  the  characteristically 
rough  languages  of  the  Columbia  valley  and  the  North  Calif ornian 
and  Oregon  coast  (Chinookan,  Salish,  Alsea,  Coos,  Athapascan,  Yurok) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relatively  euphonious  languages  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  (Maidu,  Yana,  Wintun)  on  the  other,  inclining 
rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

From  the  former  group  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  voice- 
less Z-sounds  (l,  l,^  l!)  and  of  velar  stops  (g,  g,  q!) ;  from  the  latter, 

1  What  little  has  been  learned  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Takelma  Indians  will  be  found  Incorporated  In 
two  articles  written  by  the  author  and  entitled  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  in 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  251-275;  and  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon,  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  xx,  33-49. 

*  In  the  myths,  I  is  freely  prefixed  to  any  word  spoken  by  the  bear.  Its  uneuphonious  character  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  match  the  coarseness  of  the  bear,  and  for  this  quasi-rhetorical  purpose  it  was  doubtless 
derisively  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Athapascan  languages,  in  which  It  occurs  with  great  frequency. 
The  prefixed  sibilant  «•  serves  in  a  similar  way  as  a  sort  of  sneezing  adjunct  to  Indicate  the  speech  of 
the  coyote.    Gwi'di  where?  says  the  ordinary  mortal;  Igwi'di,  the  bear;  s'gwi'di,  the  coyote. 

§  2 
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in  the  occurrence  of  relatively  more  complex  eonsonantic  clusters, 
though  these  are  of  strictly  limited  possibilities,  and  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  difficult  in  themselves. 

Like  the  languages  of  the  latter  group,  Takelma  possesses  clear- 
cut  vowels,  and  abounds,  besides,  in  long  vowels  and  diphthongs; 
these,  together  with  a  system  of  syllabic  pitch-accent,  give  the  Takel- 
ma language  a  decidedly  musical  character,  marred  only  to  some 
extent  by  the  profusion  of  disturbing  catches.  The  line  of  cleavage 
between  Takelma  and  the  neighboring  dialects  of  the  Athapascan  stock 
GJpper  Umpqua,  Applegate  Creek,  Galice  Creek,  Chasta  Costa)  is  thus 
not  only  morphologically  but  also  phonetically  distinct,  despite  re- 
semblances in  the  manner  of  articulation  of  some  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants.  Chasta  Costa,  formerly  spoken  on  the  lower  course  of 
Rogue  river,  possesses  all  the  voiceless  Z-sounds  above  referred  to ;  a 
peculiar  illusive  g-/,  the  fortis  character  of  which  is  hardly  as  pTominent 
as  in  Chinook;  a  voiced  guttural  spirant  y,  as  in  North  German  Tage; 
the  sonants  or  weak  surds  dj  and  z  (rarely) ;  a  voiceless  interdental 
spirant  p  and  its  corresponding  fortis  t^!;  and  a  very  frequently  oc- 
curring 'd  vowel,  as  in  English  hut.  All  of  these  are  absent  from 
Takelma,  which,  in  turn,  has  a  complete  labial  series  (6,  p',  p.',  m), 
whereas  Chasta  Costa  has  only  the  nasal  m  Gabial  stops  occur  appar- 
ently only  in  borrowed  words,  hoQi'  cat  <.'pussy).  The  fortis  Tc!,  com- 
mon in  Takelma,  seems  in  the  Chasta  Costa  to  be  replaced  by  q!;  the 
Takelma  vowel  u,  found  also  in  California,  is  absent  from  Chasta 
Costa ;  r  is  foreign  to  either,  though  found  in  Galice  Creek  and  Shasta. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  phonetic  difference,  however,  between 
the  Takelma  and  Chasta  Costa  languages  lies  in  the  peculiar  long 
(doubled)  consonants  of  the  latter,  while  Takelma  regularly  simpli- 
fies consonant  geminations  that  would  theoretically  appear  in  the 
building  of  words.  Not  enough  of  the  Shasta  has  been  published  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  phonetic  similarity 
that  obtains  between  it  and  Takelma,  but  the  differences  can  hardly 
be  as  pronounced  as  those  that  have  just  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  and  Chasta  Costa. 

This  preliminary  survey  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  show,  as  far 

as  the  scanty  means  at   present  at    our  disposal  would  allow,  the 

phonetic  affiliations  of  Takelma.     Attention  will  now  be  directed  to 

the  sounds  themselves. 

§  2 
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Vowels  (§§  3-11) 

§  3,  General  Iteinarks 

The  simple  vowels  appear,  quantitatively  considered,  in  two 
forms,  short  and  long,  or,  to  adopt  a  not  inappropriate  term,  pseudo- 
diphthongal.  By  this  is  meant  that  a  long  vowel  normally  con- 
sists of  the  corresponding  short  vowel,  though  generally  of  greater 
quantity,  plus  a  slight  parasitic  rearticulation  of  the  same  vowel 
(indicated  by  a  small  superior  letter) ,  the  whole  giving  the  effect  of  a 
diphthong  without  material  change  of  vowel-quality  in  the  course 
of  production.  The  term  pseudo-diphthong  is  the  more  justified 
in  that  the  long  vowel  has  the  same  absolute  quantity,  and  experi- 
ences the  same  accentual  and  syllabic  treatment,  as  the  true  diph- 
thong, consisting  of  short  vowel  +  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  v.  If  the  short 
vowel  be  given  a  unitary  quantitative  value  of  1,  the  long  vowel 
(pseudo-diphthong)  and  ordinary  diphthong  vriW  have  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  2 ;  while  the  long  diphthong,  consisting  of  long  vowel 
+  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n,  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  3.  The  liquid  (J)  and 
the  nasals  (m  and  n)  are  best  considered  as  forming,  parallel  to  the 
semi-vowels  y  (i)  and  w  (u),  diphthongs  vnth.  preceding  vowels, 
inasmuch  as  the  combinations  thus  entered  on  are  treated,  similarly 
to  i-  and  u-  diphthongs,  as  phonetic  units  for  the  piu"poses  of  pitch- 
accent  and  grammatic  processes.  As  a  preliminary  example  serving 
to  justify  tliis  treatment,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  verb-stem  hilw-, 
hilu-  JUMP  becomes  bilau-  with  inorganic  a  under  exactly  the  same 
phonetic  conditions  as  those  which  make  of  the  stem  Jc!emn-  make 
Tcleman-.     We  thus  have,  for  instance: 

JiZwa'^s  jumper;  hilaW  he  jumped 
Ti'.emna'^s  maker;  lilema^nY  he  made  it 

From  this  and  numberless  other  examples  it  follows  that  au  and  an, 
similarly  ai,  al,  and  am,  belong,  from  a  strictly  Takelma  point  of 
view,  to  the  same  series  of  phonetic  elements ;  similarly  for  e,  i,  o, 
and  ii  diphthongs. 

§  4.  System  of  Vowels 

The  three  quantitative  stages  outlined  above  are  presented  for 
the  various  vowels  and  diphthong-forming  elements  in  the  following 
table: 

§§  3-4 
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I.  Short. 

II.  Long. 

Short  diphthong. 

III.  Long  diphthong. 

a 

aa,  (o) 

at. 

au,      al,       am,    an 

at. 

du,         aal,   mm,  dan 

e 

ee,(i) 

ei, 

eu,      el,       em,     en 

a, 

lu,          eel,    eem    em 

i 

li,  (I) 

iu,      il,       im,     in 

lu,          til,    Um,   Iin 

0,  («) 

0")  (o) 

oi, 

ou,      ol,       om,     on 
(o«)     (ul)     (um)  (un) 

oi, 

o«(!t),    o>il,    ofm,  6"n 

■a 

««,  (iZ) 

ui, 

uw,     ul,      um,    un 

(UU) 

Hi, 

u>i(w),    Uul,    uum,  uun 

u 

ilu,  {il) 

Ul, 

iiw,    ill,      Um,    un 

Ul, 

tiii(u').    Uul,   uum,  iiiin 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that,  under  proper  syllabic  con- 
ditions, i  and  u  may  respectively  appear  in  semivocalic  form  as  y 
and  w;  thus  o"  and  u^  appear  as  ow  and  uw  when  followed  by  vowels ; 
e.  g.,  in  Ic.'uwu^-  throw  away,  uw  and  u'^  are  equivalent  elements 
forming  a  reduplicated  complex  entirely  analogous  to  -elel-  in  helel- 
siNG.  Similarly  ai,  au,  di,  and  du  may  appear  as  ay,  aw,  d^y,  and 
d^w;  and  correspondingly  for  the  other  vowels.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  best  criteria  for  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  first 
element  of  a  diphthong  is  to  obtain  it  in  such  form  as  would  cause 
the  second  element  (i  or  u)  to  become  semi-vocalic,  for  then  the  first 
vowel  will  adopt  the  form  of  a  short  vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  following  phonetic  (not  morphologic)  pro- 
portions \vill  make  this  clearer: 

hilmfe^  I  jump:  hiliwat'  you  jump  =  Ae«^iu  he  went  away  from 
him :  Jie^^Vwi'^n  I  went  away  from  him 

gsiik'  he  ate  it :  gsbjawa'^n  1  ate  it  =  ^ai^'  he  grew:  gaJ^ja'H'  he  will 
grow 

gay&u  he  ate  it :  gayawa'^n  1  ate  it  =  Jiant'gaiU  over  land :  Latg'si^wa'^ 
one  from  Lat'gau  [uplands] 
Sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  a  diphthong  may  appear  in  the 
same  word  either  with  a  semivowel  or  vowel  as  its  second  element, 
according  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  followed  by  a  connecting  inor- 
ganic a.  A  good  example  of  such  a  doublet  is  Imye.^wa'xdd'^da  or 
Jiayeuxdd^da  in  his  returning  (verb  stem  yeu-,  ye^w-  return). 
It  is  acoustically  difficult  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  long 
vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong  o"  and  the  -u-diphthongs  of  o  (both  ou 
and  ou  are  often  heard  as  o^),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
an  organic  difference  between  o",  as  long  vowel  to  o,  and  o"  =  ou,  ou. 
Thus,  in  lohb^^na'^n  I  cause  him  to  die,  and  loTiona'n  I  shall  cause 
HIM  to  die,  o"  and  o  are  related  as  long  and  short  vowel  in  parallel 
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fashion  to  the  d**  and  a  of  ysi^naY  you  went,  and  yanada'^  you  will 
GO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  o"  of  p'o^p'au-  (aorist  stem)  blow  is 
organically  a  diphthong  (ou),  the  o"  of  the  first  syllable  being  related 
to  the  au  of  the  second  as  the  iu  of  ViuVau-  (verb  stem)  brandish 
is  to  its  au.  Similarly,  the  -o"-  of  s•o'"'^''op'-  (verb  stem)  jump 
is  organic  shortened  ou,  related  to  the  -owo-  of  the  aorist  stem 
s'o\vo-V6p'-  as  the  -e*-  of  Tie'^^x-  (verb  stem)  be  left  over  is  to  the 
-eye-  of  heye^x-  (aorist  stem),  A  similar  acoustic  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  distinguishing  ii^,  (u^)  as  long  vowel  from  the  u-  diphthongs 
of  u,  (u). 

Examples  of  unrelated  stems  and  words  differing  only  in  the 
length  of  the  vowel  or  diphthong  are  not  rare,  and  serve  as  internal 
evidence  of  the  correctness,  from  a  native  point  of  view,  of  the  vowel 
classification  made: 

gai-  eat,  but  gdi-  grow 
verb-prefix  dd'^-  ear,  but  da-  mouth 
wd'^xa  his  3"ounger  brother,  but  wa'xa  at  them 
It  may  happen  that  two  distinct  forms  of  the  same  word  differ  only 
in  vocaHc  quantit}"  ya.^'da'H'  he  will  swim,  yada'H'  he  swims. 

It  is,  naturally  enough,  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  long  vowels 
and  diphthongs  always  appear  in  exactly  the  same  quantity.  Speed 
of  utterance  and,  to  some  extent,  withdrawal  of  the  stress-accent, 
tend  to  reduce  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  vowels,  so  that  a  nor- 
mally long  vowel  can  become  short,  or  at  least  lose  its  parasitic 
attachment.  In  the  case  of  the  i-  and  n-  diphthongs,  such  a  quan- 
titative reduction  means  that  the  two  vowels  forming  the  diphthong 
more  completely  lose  their  separate  individuality  and  melt  into  one. 
Quantitative  reduction  is  apt  to  occur  particularly  before  a  glottal 
catch;  in  the  diphthongs  the  catch  follows  so  rapidly  upon  the  second 
element  (i  or  u)  that  one  can  easily  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  full 
i-  or  u-  vowel  is  pronounced,  or  whether  this  second  vowel  appears 
rather  as  a  palatal  or  labial  articulation  of  the  catch  itself.  The 
practice  has  been  adopted  of  WTiting  such  diphthongs  vriih.  a  superior 
i  or  w  before  the  catch:  a^-,  a^',  e^^,  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  When, 
however,  in  the  course  of  word-formation,  this  catch  drops  off,  the  i 
or  u  that  has  been  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  catch  reasserts 
itself,  and  we  get  such  pairs  of  forms  as: 

naga/^^  he  said ;  but  nagsb'ida^  when  he  said 
sgele'^^  he  shouted ;  but  sgele'uda^  when  he  shouted 
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On  the  other  hand,  vowels  naturally  short  sometimes  become  long 
when  dwelt  upon  for  rhetorical  emphasis.  Thus  ga  that  sometimes 
appears  as  ga^". 

gd^  loho't'e^  in  that  case  I  shall  die 

gd'"'  ga^a'l  for  that  reason 
As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  themselves,  little  need 
be  said.     The  a  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  short  a  of  German  mann, 
while  the  long  0,°-  (barring  the  parasitic  element)  corresponds  to  the 

a  of  HAHN. 

A  labial  coloring  of  the  a  (i.  e.,  o  as  in  German  voll)  frequently 
occurs  before  and  after  V"^: 
guhoY^  planted,  sown 
iVwaf^-VwoV  he  woke  him  up 
But  there  were  also  heard : 

seJc'aV'"'  shot 
maldJc'wa  he  told  him 

The  e  is  an  open  sound,  as  in  the  English  let;  it  is  so  open,  indeed, 
as  to  verge,  particularly  after  y,  toward  a.^  Also  the  long  vowel  e^ 
is  very  open  in  quality,  being  pronounced  approximately  like  the  ei 
of  English  their  (but  of  course  without  the  r-  vanish)  or  the  ^  of 
French  fete;  e^,  though  unprovided  with  the  mark  of  length,  will 
be  always  understood  as  denoting  the  long  vowel  (pseudo-diphthong) 
corresponding  to  the  short  e;  while  e  will  be  employed,  wherever 
necessary,  for  the  long  vowel  without  the  parasitic  -^.  The  close  e, 
as  in  German  reh,  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Takelma,  although  it 
was  sometimes  heard  for  i;  in  the  words  Id^W  he  became,  IdHeVam 
YOU  became,  and  other  related  forms,  e  was  generally  heard,  and  may 
be  justified,  though  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  is  morphologically 
identical  with  the  ¥  of  certain  other  verbs. 

The  i  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as  in  English  hit,  while  the 
long  ^*  is  closer,  corresponding  to  the  ea  of  English  beat.  Several 
monosyllables,  however,  in  -i,  such  as  gwi  where,  di  interrogative 
particle,  should  be  pronounced  with  a  close  though  short  vowel  (cf. 
French  fini)  .  This  closer  pronunciation  of  the  short  vowel  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  gwi,  di,  and  other  such  words  are  rapid 
pronunciations  of  gwl\  d¥,  and  the  others;  and  indeed  the  texts 
sometimes  show  such  longer  forms. 

iThe  word  yewe'i^  he  retu^ed,  e.  g.,  was  long  heard  as  yawe'i^,  but  such  forms  as  yiu  return!  show 
this  to  have  been  an  auditory  error. 
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The  0  is  a  close  vowel,  as  in  German  sohn,  as  far  as  the  quahty  is 
concerned,  but  with  the  short  quantity  of  the  o  of  voll.  This  close- 
ness of  pronunciation  of  the  o  readily  explains  its  very  frequent 
interchange  wdth  u: 

%ts'!o'p'al  sharp-clawed 
dets'IiLguY  sharp-pointed 

and  also  the  u-  quality  of  the  parasitic  element  in  the  long  close  vowel 
o".  The  short  open  6,  as  in  German  voll,  never  occurs  as  a  primary 
vowel,  but  is  practically  always  a  labiaUzed  variant  of  a.  Thus  in 
Takelma,  contrary  to  the  parallelism  one  ordinarily  expects  to  find  in 
vocaHc  systems,  e-  vowels  are  open  in  quaUty,  while  o~  vowels  are 
close. 

The  vowel  u  is  close,  as  in  the  English  word  rlde,  the  long  mark 
over  the  u  being  here  used  to  indicate  closeness  of  quality  rather 
than  length  of  quantity.  The  u  is  not  identical  with  the  German  ii, 
but  is  somewhat  more  obscure  in  qualit}^  and  wavers  (to  an  un- 
Indian  ear)  between  the  German  short  il  of  mutze  and  u  of  muss  ; 
sometimes  it  was  even  heard  Avith  the  approximate  quality  of  the 
short  o  of  GOTZ.  The  long  u"  is,  in  the  same  wa}',  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  long  u  of  the  German  stJss,  but  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it",  with  which  it  frequently  varies  in  the  texts.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  how  far  the  two  vowels  u  and  u  are  to  be  considered 
separate  and  distinct ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  should  be  looked 
upon  as  auditory  variants  of  one  sound.     Before  or  after  y  or  w,u  is 

apt  to  be  heard  as  u,  Icluwu'^  they  rax  away,  uyu'^s'  he 

laughed,  iguyugi'^si,  he  keeps  nltjgixg  me, otherwise  often  asu. 

The  only  short  vowel  not  provided  for  in  the  table  is  -ft  (as  in  Eng- 
lish sun),  which,  however,  has  no  separate  individuality  of  its  own, 
but  is  simply  a  variant  form  of  a,  heard  chiefly  before  m; 

Tie^Hle'mfie^x'ilm,  he  killed  us  off  (for  -am) 
xHm  in  water  (for  xarn) 

The  absence  of  the  obscm-e  vowel  e  of  indeterminate  quality  is 
noteworthy  as  showing  indirectly  the  clear-cut  vocalic  character  of 
•  Takelma  speech.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  was  the  e  heard,  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  it  was  not  a  reduced  vowel,  but  an  intrusive 
sound  between  m  and  s: 

daVfbe'^^k'fhaganiES  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (in  place 
of  -ams). 
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Even  here  it  may  really  have  been  the  strongly  sonantic  quality 
of  the  m  in  contrast  to  the  voiceless  s  that  produced  the  acoustic 
effect  of  an  obscure  vowel.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thongs will  be  better  understood  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 
pitch-accent. 

§  5,  Stress  and  Pitch- Accent 

Inasmuch  as  pitch  and  stress  accent  are  phonetic  phenomena  that 
affect  more  particularly  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  it  seems  advisable 
to  consider  the  subject  here  and  to  let  the  treatment  of  the  conso- 
nants follow.  As  in  many  Indian  languages,  the  stress-accent  of  any 
particular  word  in  Takelma  is  not  so  inseparably  associated  with  any 
particular  syllable  but  that  the  same  word,  especially  if  consisting 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  may  appear  with  the  main  stress-accent 
now  on  one,  now  on  the  other  syllable.  In  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  sentence  it  becomes  often  difficult  to  decide  which  syllable  of  a 
word  should  be  assigned  the  stress-accent.  Often,  if  the  word  bears 
no  particular  logical  or  rhythmic  emphasis,  one  does  best  to  regard 
it  as  entirely  T\athout  accent  and  as  standing  in  a  proclitic  or  enclitic 
relation  to  a  foUo^dng  or  preceding  word  of  greater  emphasis.  This 
is  naturally  chiefly  the  case  with  adverbs  (such  as  Jie^ne  then)  and 
conjunctive  particles  (such  as  ganeJii^  and  then;  agas'i^  and  so,  but 
then)  ;  though  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  major  part  of 
a  clause  will  thus  be  strung  along  without  decided  stress-accent  until 
some  emphatic  noun  or  verb-form  is  reached.  Thus  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  myths : 

ganelii^  dewenxa  la°le  Jiono'  fele'xa^,  literally  translated,  And 
then  to-morrow  (next  day)  it  became,  again  they  went  out  to 
war 

All  that  precedes  the  main  verb-form  jy'ele'xa^  they  went  out  to 
WAR  is  relativel}^  unimportant,  and  hence  is  hurried  over  without  any- 
where receiving  marked  stress. 

Nevertheless  a  fully  accented  word  is  normally  stressed  on  some 
particular  syllable;  it  may  even  happen  that  two  forms  differ 
merely  in  the  place  of  accent : 

naga'-ida^  when  he  said,  but 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said 

The  important  point  to  observe,  hiowever,  is  that  when  a  particular 
syllable  does  receive  the  stress  (and  after  all  most  words  are  normally 
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accented  on  some  one  syllable),  it  takes  on  one  of  two  or  three  musical 
inflections : 

(1)  A  simple  pitch  distinctly  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of 
unstressed  speech  (-). 

(2)  A  rising  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  a  trifle  above,  the  normal 
pitch,  and  gradually  slides  up  to  the  same  higher  pitch  referred  to 
above  (^. 

(3)  A  falling  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  general]}^  somewhat 
higher  than,  the  raised  pitch  of  (1)  and  (2),  and  gradually  slides 
down  to  fall  either  in  the  same  or  immediately  following  syllable,  to 
a  pitch  somewhat  lower  than  the  normal  (-). 

The  "raised"  pitch  (^)  is  employed  only  in  the  case  of  final  short 
vowels  or  shortened  diphthongs  (i.  e.,  diphthongs  that,  o\ving  to 
speed  of  utterance,  are  pronounced  so  rapidly  as  to  have  a  quanti- 
tative value  hardly  greater  than  that  of  short  A^owels;  also  sec- 
ondary diphthongs  involving  an  inorganic  a);  if  a  short  vowel 
spoken  on  a  raised  pitch  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unac- 
cented syllable  (as  wiU  always  happen,  if  it  is  not  the  final 
vowel  of  the  word),  there  wiU  evidently  ensue  a  fall  in  pitch  in  the 
unaccented  syllable,  and  the  general  acoustic  effect  of  the  two 
syllables  will  be  equivalent  to  a  "falling"  inflection  (-)  within  one 
syllable;  i.  e.  (if  —  be  emplo^^ed  to  denote  an  unaccented  syllable), 

(-)  H =(-).     The   follo"sv4ng   illustration   will   make    this   clearer: 

YOU  SANG  is  regularly  accented  helelaY,  the  a^  being  sung  on  an 
interval  of  a  (minor,  sometimes  even  major)  third  above  the  two 
unaccented  e-  vowels.  The  acoustic  effect  to  an  American  ear  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  curt  query  requiring  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive answer,  did  he  go  ?  where  the  i  of  did  and  e  of  he  correspond  in 
pitch  to  the  two  e's  of  the  Takelma  word,  while  the  o  of  go  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Takelma  a\  The  Takelma  word,  of  course,  has  no 
interrogative  connotation.  If,  now,  we  wish  to  make  a  question  out 
of  JielelaY,  we  add  the  interrogative  particle  di,  and  obtain  the 
form  helela'fidi  did  he  sing?  (The  i  is  a  weak  vowel  inserted  to 
keep  the  f  and  d  apart.)  Here  the  a'  has  about  the  same  pitch  as 
in  the  preceding  word,  but  the  i  sinks  to  about  the  level  of  the  e- 
vowels,  and  the  di  is  pronoimced  approximately  a  third  below  the 
normal  level.  The  Takelma  interrogative  form  thus  bears  an  acoustic 
resemblance  to  a  rapid  English  reply:  so  he  did  go,  the  o  of  so  and 
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e  of  HE  corresponding  in  pitch  to  the  unaccented  e~  vowels  of  the 
Takelma,  the  i  of  did  resembling  in  its  rise  above  the  normal  pitch 
the  a',  and  the  o  of  go  sinking  like  the  i  of  the  interrogative  particle.^ 
If  the  normal  level  of  speech  be  set  at  A,  the  two  forms  just  considered 
may  be  musically,  naturally  with  very  greatly  exaggerated  tonal 
effect,  represented  as  follows: 


he-       le-  laH'  he-       le-        la'-     t"i-      di 

The  "rising"  pitch  (=^)  is  found  only  on  long  vowels  and  short  or 
long  diphthongs.  The  rising  pitch  is  for  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
what  the  raised  pitch  is  for  a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong; 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  accented  vowel  is  sung  on  a  single  tone  reached  without  an  inter- 
mediate slur  from  the  lower  level,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  rising 
pitch  the  affected  vowel  or  diphthong  changes  in  pitch  in  the  course 
of  pronunciation;  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  and  the  first  vowel 
of  the  diphthong  are  sung  on  a  tone  intermediate  between  the  normal 
level  and  the  raised  pitch,  while  the  parasitic  element  of  the  long 
vowel  and  the  second  vowel  (i  or  u)  of  the  diphthong  are  hit  by  the 
raised  tone  itself.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  rapid  pronuncia- 
tion the  intermediate  tone  of  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  or  diph- 
thong would  be  hurried  over  and  sometimes  dropped  altogether;  this 
means  that  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  {a,  al)  becomes 
a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong  with  raised  pitch  (a\  aH)."^ 
Diphthongs  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  +Z,  m,  or  n,  and  provided 
with  a  rising  pitch,  ought,  in  strict  analogy,  to  appear  as  an,  al,  am; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  vowels.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  repre- 
sentation, and  such  forms  as: 

nafiV  he  will  say,  do 

gwalf  wind 

dasmayam  he  smiled 

wulx  enemy,  Shasta 
were  actually  heard,  the  liquid  or  nasal  being  distinctly  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  preceding  vowel.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 

1  It  is  curious  that  the  effect  to  our  ears  of  the  Takelma  declarative  helda't'  is  of  an  interrogative  did  toxt 
SING?  while  conversely  the  effect  of  an  interrogative  helela't'idi  is  that  of  a  declarative  you  did  sing. 
This  is  entirelj'  accidental  in  so  far  as  a  rise  in  pitch  has  nothing  to  do  in  Takelma  with  an  interrogation. 

'A  vowel  marked  with  the  accent  ^  is  necessarily  long,  so  that  the  mark  of  length  and  the  parasitic 
vowel  can  be  conveniently  omitted. 
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these  diphthongs  were  heard,  if  not  always  pronounced,  as  shortened 
diphthongs  with  raised  pitch  (a^n,  aV,  a^m) .  The  acoustic  effect  of  a 
syllable  with  rising  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable  is  neces- 
sarily different  from  that  of  a  sj^llable  %\'ith  falling  pitch  (-),  or  of  a 
syllable  with  raised  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  because 
of  the  steady  rise  in  pitch  before  the  succeeding  fall.  The  tendency 
at  first  is  naturally  to  hear  the  combination  —  ^^  —  as  —  -  — ,  and  to 
make  no  distinction  in  accent  between  yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
and  yewelfe^  i  returned;  but  variations  in  the  recorded  texts 
between  the  rising  and  falling  pitch  in  one  and  the  same  form  are  in 
every  case  faults  of  perception,  and  not  true  variations  at  all.  The 
words  t.'omom  he  killed  him  and  yawaife^  i  spoke  may  be  approxi- 
mately represented  in  musical  form  as  follows: 


t.'o-       wo-'-'m  ya-  wa-      i-  t'e- 

The  falling  pitch  ( — )  affects  both  long  and  short  vowels  as  well  as 
diphthongs,  its  essential  characteristic  being,  as  already  defined,  a 
steady  fall  from  a  tone  higher  than  the  normal  level.  The  peak  of 
the  falling  inflection  may  coincide  in  absolute  pitch  with  that  of  the 
rising  inflection,  though  it  is  often  somewhat  higher,  say  an  interval 
of  a  fourth  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  base  Gowest  tone)  of  the 
fall  is  not  assignable  to  any  definite  relative  pitch,  the  gamut  run 
through  by  the  voice  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
syllable.  If  the  accent  hits  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  not  immedi- 
ately foUowed  by  a  catch,  the  base  \\-ill,  generally  speaking,  coincide 
with  the  normal  level,  or  lie  somewhat  below  it.  If  the  long  vowel 
or  diphthong  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  the 
base  is  apt  to  strike  this  unaccented  syllable  at  an  interval  of  about 
a  third  below  the  level.  If  the  vowel  or  diphthong  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  catch,  the  fall  in  pitch  wiU  be  rapidly  checked,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fall  limited  to  perhaps  not  more  than  a  semitone. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  catch  is  removed  (as  often  happens  on  the 
addition  to  the  form  of  certain  grammatical  elements),  the  fall  runs 
through  its  usual  gamut.     The  words 

Vwede'i  his  name 

yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 

yewe'^^  he  returned 
wiU  serve  to  iUustrate  the  character  of  the  falling  pitch. 
§  5 
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k'we- 


The  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  is  now  easily  understood 
A  shortened  diphthong  (aH,  a'^^)  sounds  to  an  American  ear  like  an 
indivisible  entity,  very  much  like  ai  and  au  in  high  and  how;  a 
diphthong  with  falling  pitch  {a'i)  is  naturally  apt  to  be  heard  as  two 
distinct  vowels,  so  that  one  is  easily  led  to  write  naga'-ida^  instead  of 
naga'ida^  when  he  said;  a  diphthong  with,  rising  pitch  {al)  is  heard 
either  as  a  pure  diphthong  or  as  two  distinct  vowels,  according  to 
the  speed  of  utterance  or  the  accidents  of  perception.  All  these 
interpretations,  however,  are  merely  matters  of  perception  by  an 
American  ear  and  have  in  themselves  no  objective  value.  It  would 
be  quite  misleading,  for  instance,  to  treat  Takehna  diphthongs  as 
"  pure  "  and  "  impure,"  no  regard  being  had  to  pitch,  for  such  a  classi- 
fication is  merely  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  accentual  phenomena 
we  have  just  considered. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  the  diphthongs  should  be  noted.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  organic  diphthongs,  in  which  each 
element  of  the  diphthong  has  a  distinct  radical  or  etymological  value, 
and  secondary  diphthongs,  arising  from  an  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n  with  pre- 
fixed inorganic  a.  The  secondary  diphthongs  {ai,  au,  al,  am,  an), 
being  etymologically  single  vowels  or  semivowels,  are  always  imitonal 
in  character;  they  can  have  the  raised,  not  the  rising  accent.  Con- 
trast the  inorganic  au  of 

hil-db'wY  {=*hilw''¥,'^  not  *6iZau^'')  he  jumped;  cf.  SiZwa'^s  jumper 
with  the  organic  au  of 

gaysiu  he  ate  it ;  cf .  gaysiwa'^n  I  ate  it 
Contrast  similarly  the  inorganic  an  of 

fc.'ema^nX-'  {=*Jc!emn^¥,  not  *^'.'eman^"')  he  made  it;  cf.  Tclemna'^s 
maker 

with  the  organic  am  of 

dasmayam  he  smiled ;  cf .  dasmaysnaa'^n  I  smiled 
Phonetically  such  secondary  diphthongs  are  hardly  different  from 
shortened  organic  diphthongs;  etymologically  and,  in  consequence, 
in  morphologic  treatment,  the  line  of  difference  is  sharply  drawn. 

'  Non-existent  or  theoretically  reconstructed  forms  are  indicated  by  a  prefixed  asterisk. 
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It  was  said  that  any  particular  syllable,  if  accented,  necessarily 
receives  a  definite  pitch-inflection.  If  it  is  furthermore  pointed  out 
that  distinct  words  and  forms  may  differ  merely  in  the  character  of 
the  accent,  and  that  definite  grammatical  forms  are  associated  with 
definite  accentual  forms,  it  becomes  evident  that  pitch-accent  has  a 
not  unimportant  bearing  on  morphology.  Examples  of  words  differ- 
ing only  in  the  pitch-accent  are : 

se'^l  black  paint,  writing:  sel  kingfisher 

ld''^p^  leaves;  (1)  laj)'  he  carried  it  on  his  back,  (2)  Idi^  become  (so 

and  so) ! 
sd^'^f  his  discharge  of  wind;  sdf  mash  it! 
wili'^  liis  house;  vnll  house,  for  instance,  in  ddk^wUl  on  top  of 

the  house 
Tie'^l  song;  liel  sing  it! 

Indeed,  neither  vowel-quantity,  accent,  nor  the  catch  can  be  consid- 
ered negligible  factors  in  Takelma  phonology,  as  sho^wn  b}^  the 
following : 

waya^  knife 

wayd'^  his  knife 

waya'~  he  sleeps 

way  an  he  put  him  to  sleep 

Tdwd^ya'^  (  =  lc!wdi^a^)  just  grass 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  simple  rule  for  the  determination  of 
the  proper  accent  of  all  words.  "What  has  been  ascertained  in  regard 
to  the  accent  of  certain  forms  or  types  of  words  in  large  part  seems 
to  be  of  a  grammatic,  not  purely  phonetic,  character,  and  hence  will 
most  naturally  receive  treatment  when  the  forms  themselves  are  dis- 
cussed. Here  it  will  suffice  to  give  as  illustrations  of  the  morphologic 
value  of  accent  a  few  of  the  cases: 

(1)  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  generalization  that  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  accents  is  that  a  catch  requires 
the  falling  pitch-accent  on  an  immediately  preceding  stressed  syllable, 
as  comes  out  most  clearly  in  forms  where  the  catch  has  been  second- 
arily removed.     Some  of  the  forms  affected  are: 

(a)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist  of 
the  transitive  verb,  as  in : 

tlomoma'^n  I  kill  him 
tJomoma'nda-  as  I  killed  him 
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(6)  The  third  person  aorist  of  all  intransitive  verbs  that  take  the 
catch  as  the  characteristic  element  of  this  person  and  tense,  as  in: 

ya'^  he  went 

ya/'^da^  when  he  went 

(c)  The  second  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending 
for  this  person  and  number  is  -H\  as  in: 

tH'^H'  your  husband 
ela'H^  your  tongue 

Contrast : 

t.'it'lc'  my  husband 
elaY¥  my  tongue 

There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  certain  not  very  nu- 
merous class  of  transitive  verbs,  that  will  later  occupy  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  verb,  show  a  long  vowel  with  rising  pitch  before  a  catch 
in  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist,  as  in: 

Tdeme^n  I  make  it 
dUlugiifn  I  wear  it 

The  very  isolation  of  these  forms  argues  powerfully  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  rule. 

(2)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  future,  and 
the  third  person  aorist  passive  always  follow  the  accent  of  la: 

do^ma'n  I  shall  kill  him 
t'.omoma'n  he  was  killed 

Contrast : 

xo^ma'n  he  dried  it 
Like  Icleme^n  in  accent  we  have  also: 

Tclemen  it  was  made 

(3)  The  first  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending  for 
that  person  and  number  is  -W  shows  a  raised  or  rising  pitch,  according 
to  whether  the  accented  vowel  is  short  or  long  (or  diphthongal) : 

VwedeiW  my  name 
pIdnfV  my  liver 
V.ihagwa^nt'Y  my  pancreas 

Contrast : 

Vwede'i  his  name 
pla'^'nf  his  liver 
tlibagwa'n  his  pancreas 
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(4)  The  verbal  suffix  -aid-  takes  the  falling  pitch: 

sgelewa'lda^n  I  shouted  to  him 

sgelewa'lf  he  shouted  to  him 
Contrast : 

gwalf^  wind 

Many  more  such  rules  could  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  at  present 

to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  "fixity"  of  certain  types  of  accent  in 

morphological  classes. 

This  fixity  of  accent  seems  to  require  a  slight  qualification.     A 

tendency  is  observable  to  end  up  a  sentence  with  the  raised  pitch,  so 

that  a  syllable  normally  provided  with  a  falling  pitch-accent  may 

sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always,  assume  a  raised  accent,  if  it  is 

the  last  syllable  of  the  sentence.     The  most  probable  explanation  of 

this  phenomenon  is  that  the  voice  of  a  Takelma  speaker  seeks  its 

rest  in  a  rise,  not,  as  is  the  habit  in  English  as  spoken  in  America,  in 

a  fall.i 

Vocalic  Processes  (§§  6-11) 

§  6.  VOWEL  HIATUS 

There  is  never  in  Takelma  the  slightest  tendency  to  avoid  the  com- 
ing together  of  two  vowels  by  elision  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  con- 
traction of  the  two.  So  carefully,  indeed,  is  each  vowel  kept  intact 
that  the  hiatus  is  frequently  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  a  catch. 
If  the  words  yd/fla  man  and  a'nl'  not,  for  instance,  should  come 
together  in  that  order  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  two  a-  vowels 
W9uld  not  coalesce  into  one  long  vowel,  but  would  be  separated  by 
an  inorganic  (i.  e.,  not  morphologically  essential)  catch  yap.'a 
-a'nl'.  The  same  thing  happens  when  two  verbal  prefixes,  the  first 
ending  in  and  the  second  beginning  with  a  vowel,  come  together. 
Thus: 

de-  in  front 

xa^-  between,  in  two 

-\-%-  mth  hand 
generally  appear  as: 

de%- 

xd°'H- 
respectively.     The  deictic  element  -a\  used  to  emphasize  preceding 

1  Those  familiar  with  Indogermanic  phonology  will  have  noticed  that  my  use  of  the  symbols  (-),  (-),  and 
(^i)  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  method  adopted  in  linguistic  works  for  the  representation  of  the 
syllabic  pitch-accents  of  Lithuanian;  the  main  departures  being  the  use  of  the  (-)  on  short  as  well  as  on 
long  vowels  and  the  assignment  of  a  different  meaning  to  the  (-). 
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nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  is  regularly  separated  from  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  by  the  catch : 

ma'^a"  but  you,  you  truly 
ho'^^a'  nowadays  indeed 

If  a  diphthong  in  i  or  u  precedes  a  catch  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  i  or 
u  often  appears  as  y  or  w  after  the  catch: 

Iclwd^ya^  just  grass  (=  'k!wal  +  -a^) 
a'^j/a^  just  they  (=  ai-they  +  -a') 
ha^wl-  (=  Tia-u-  under  +1-  with  hand) 

If  the  second  of  two  syntactically  closely  connected  words  begins 
with  a  semivowel  (w  or  y)  and  the  first  ends  in  a  vowel,  a  catch  is 
generally  heard  to  separate  the  two,  in  other  words  the  semivowel  is 
treated  as  a  vowel.     Examples  are: 

ge'^  wd¥  {=ge'  +wd¥)  there  he  arrived 

he^^  wd^dl'^  {  =  he^  +  wd'^di''^)  day  its-body  =  all  day  long 

ge^  yd'^M  (=ge  +yd'°'Tii)  just  there  indeed 
Such  cases  are  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  ynt\\  examples  like: 

me^wdV  HE  ARRIVED  HERE,  and 

me^yeu  come  here  ! 
in  which  the  catch  is  organic,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  adverb 
me^  hither;  contrast: 

me^gini'^V  he  came  here,  wdth 

ge  gini'^V  he  went  there. 
The  same  phonetic  rule  applies  even  more  commonly  w^hen  the  first 
element  is  a  noun  or  verb  prefix : 

hdi^winl'^da  inside  of  him;  but  hahe^hini^  at  noon 

de^wiliwia'"-^  they  shouted;  but  dexehe'^n  he  said  so 

ah&i^wa-yewenM  he  returned  inside  with  him;  but  ahaigini'^Jc'  he 
went  inside 

wi^^ya  my  younger  brother;  but  wiJia'in  my  father 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  catch  is  generally  found  also 
when  the  first  element  ends  in  Z,  m,  or  n,  these  consonants,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  being  closely  aUied  to  the  semivowels  in  phonetic 
treatment : 

al^wd^dide  to  my  body;  but  als'd^ma^l  to  the  mountain 

al^yowo'^  he  looked;  but  alxl'^V  he  saw  him 

hd°^ge'\^yo  he  lay  belly  up;  but  geXkHyi'^V  he  turned  to  face  liim 

gwen^wafgeits-JiJc'wa  his  (head)  lay  next  to  it;  but  gwenlivnW^^ 
he  looked  back 

yiwin^  wo'Yi^  {=yiwin  speech +wo'^''i^  without)  ^vithout  speech 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  catch  separates  elements  ending  in 
I,  m,  or  n  from  such  as  begin  with  a  vowel: 

s'inHlatsIagi'^n  I  touch  his  nose 
alHt'haga't'haV  he  struck  them 

§  7.  DISSIMILATION  OF  u 

A  diphthong  in  u  tends,  by  an  easily  understood  dissimilatory 
process,  to  drop  the  u  before  a  labial  suffix  {-gw-,  -p\  -ha^).  Thus 
we  have : 

wahawaxl^gwa'^n  I  rot  with  it,  for  *xiugwa'^n 
Compare : 

hawaxi^^^  he  rots 
waJiawaxiwigwa'n  I  shall  rot  with  it 

Similarly : 

hiliY^  he  jumped  having  it,  for  ^hiliuY^  (stem  hiliu-) 
wiliY^  he  proceeded  with  it,  for  *wil%uV^  (stem  wiliu-) 

Observe  that,  while  the  diphthong  iu  is  monophthongized,  the  orig- 
inal quantity  is  kept,  i  being  compensatively  lengthened  to  P.  In  the 
various  forms  of  the  verb  yeu-  return,  such  dissimilation,  wherever 
possible,  regularly  takes  place: 

yeJc'"^  he  returned  with  it,  for  *yeuV'^(  =  yeu-  gw-  ¥) 
TTie^yep  come  back!  (pi.),  but  sing.  me^yeU 
ye^ha'^  let  us  return!  for  *yeuba'^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  u-  dissimilation  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  homonyms : 

yelc"^  bite  him! 

{al)yep  show  it  to  him! 

A  similar  dissimilation  of  an  -u-  after  a  long  vowel  has  in  all  proba- 
bility taken  place  in  the  reduplicating  verb  laHiwi'^n  i  call  him  by 
NAME  {le^la'usi  he  calls  me  by  name)  from  *  Iduliwi'^n  (*  levla'usi) . 

§  8.  I- UMLAUT 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  phonetic  law  touching  the  Takelma 
vowels  is  an  assimilatory  process  that  can  be  appropriately  termed 
"i-  umlaut."  Briefly  stated,  the  process  is  a  regressive  assimilation 
of  a  non-radical  -a-  to  an  -i-,  caused  by  an  -i-  (-^*-)  in  an  immediately 
following  suffixed  syllable,  whether  the  -i-  causing  the  umlaut  is  an 
original  -i-,  or  itself  umlauted  from  an  original  -a-;  the  -i-  of  the 
§§  7-8 
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pronominal  endings  -hi-  thee,  -si-  he  to  me,  -xi-  he  me,  fails  to 
cause  umlaut,  nor  does  the  law  operate  when  the  -i-  is  immediately 
preceded  by  an  inorganic  h.  The  following  forms  will  make  the 
applicability  of  the  rule  somewhat  clearer : 

waklayayini'^n  I  caused  him  to  grow  with  it  (but  Iclayayana'^n 
I  caused  him  to  grow,  with  preserved  -a-,  because  of  following 
-a'^n,  not  -i'^n) 

wakleyeya'nxi  he  caused  me  to  grow  wdth  it 

wdk'.ayaya'nxhi^n  I  caused  thee  to  grow  wdth  it 

lyulu'yili^n  I  rub  it  (from  -yali^n) 

lyulu'yalhi  he  rubs  it 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  i-  umlaut  never  operates  on  a 
radical  or  stem-vowel,  a  fact  that  incidentally  proves  helpful  at  times 
in  determining  how  much  of  a  phonetic  complex  belongs  to  the  stem, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  grammatical 
apparatus  following  the  stem.     In: 

wa°-giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him  (from  -awi'^n;  cf.  wa^-ga'shi^n 
I  brought  it  to  you) 

the  -a-  following  the  g  is  shown  to  be  not  a  part  of  the  aoristic  stem 
wa'^g-  by  the  i- umlaut  that  it  may  undergo;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corresponding  future  shows  an  un-umlauted  -a- : 

wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 
so  that  the  future  stem  must  be  set  down  as  waga-,  as  is  confirmed  by 
certain  other  considerations. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enumerate  all  the  possible  cases 
in  which  i-  umlaut  takes  place;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of 
such  frequent  recurrence  that  some  of  the  more  common  possibilities 
should  be  listed,  if  only  for  purposes  of  further  illustration: 

(1)  It  is  caused  by  the  aoristic  verb  suffix  -^*-  denoting  position: 

s'as'inl  he  stands  (cf.  s'a's'anfd'^  he  will  stand) 
tlohigl  he  lies  as  if  dead  (cf.  future  t!obaga'sdd°-) 

(2)  By  an  element  -i-  characteristic  of  certain  nouns,  that  is  added 
to  the  absolute  form  of  the  noun  before  the  possessive  pronominal 
endings : 

hu^hini^'W  my  arm  (cf.  hu'^ha'n  arm) 

V ga'lV gilixdek'  my  belly  (for  *  fgalt'gali-) 

(3)  By  the  common  verbal  "instrumental"  vowel  -i-,  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  replaces  the  normal  pre-pronominal  element 
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-a-,  and  often  serves  to  give  the  verb  an  instrumental  force.  This 
instrumental  -i-  may  work  its  influence  on  a  great  number  of  preceding 
elements  containing  -a-,  among  which  are: 

(a)  The  -a-  that  regidarly  replaces  the  stem-vowel  in  the  second 
member  of  a  duplicated  verb: 

al-U'haga't'bigi'n  I  beat  him  (cf.  -fbaga't'haV  he  beat  him) 
ts-Jele'ts-.'ili'n  I  rattle  it  (cf.  ts-.'ele'ts\'alhi  he  rattles  it) 
Ismili'smili-n  I  swing  it  (cf.  ismi'lsmal  swing  it!) 

(6)  The  causative  element  -an-: 
wapld^gini'-n  I  cause  him  to  swim  ■v\-ith  it  (cf.  p!d'^gana''n  I  cause 
him  to  swim) 
See  above: 

wak!ayayini''n  I  cause  him  to  grow 
(c)  The  element  -an-  added  to  transitive  stems  to  express  the  idea 

of  FOR,  IN  BEHALF  OF: 

wat!omomini''n  I  kill  it  for  him  with  it  (cf.  tlora&mana'-n  I  kill  it 
for  him) 

{d)  The  pronominal  element  -am-,  first  personal  plural  object: 

alxi'^ximvs  one  who  sees  us  (cf .  alxl'^xam  he  sees  us) 

4.  By  the  suffixed  local  element  -dV  on  top  of  added  to  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  ga  that  to  form  a  general  local  postposition: 

gidl*  on  top  of  it,  over  (so  and  so) 
Compare  the  similarly  formed : 

gada^V  above 

gadal  among 
and  others. 

5.  By  the  pronominal  element  -ig-  {-ilc') ,  first  personal  plural  subject 
intransitive : 

tlomoxiniV  we  kill  each  other  (cf.  t.'omdxa'n  they  kill  each  other) 
daxinigam  we  shall  find  each  other  (cf.  daxanH'  they  will  find  each 
other) 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended  if  desired,  and  indeed  numerous 
other  examples  -^-ill  meet  us  in  the  morphology.  Examples  of  a  double 
and  treble  i-  umlaut  are : 

loho^ninini'-n  I  caused  him  to  die  (i.  e.,  killed  him)  for  him  (cf. 

loho^nana'nhi  he  killed  him  for  him) 
ilc.'umininini^nJ:'  he  will  fix  it  for  him  (compare  \J:!u^ma^n  he 

fixed  it) 
§  8 
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The  semivowel  corresponding  to  i,  namely  y,  is  also  capable,  under 
analogous  circumstances,  of  causing  the  i-  umlaut  of  a  preceding  non- 
radical a. '   Examples  are : 

daxoyo'xiya^n  (=-xaya^n)  I  scare  them  around;  daxoyo'xi  (=-xiy 

=-xay)  he  scares  them  around 
al'lVge'iVgiyaV^  {=-t'gay-)  rolled  up 
alhUyu'M^x  {=-hiyx=-hayx)  he  used  to  hunt 
saniya'  {=sanaya^)  to  fight  liim 

do^mk'wiya  {=-Ywaya)  to  kill  him;  and  numerous  other  infini- 
tives in  -Vwiya  {=-Ywaya) 

§  9.  K- SOUNDS  PRECEDED  BY  XJ- VOWELS 

An  w-  vowel  (o,  u,  u,  and  diphthongs  in  -u)  immediately  preceding  a 
Ic-  sound  (i.  e.,  g,  V,  Tc!,  x)  introduces  after  the  latter  a  parasitic  -w-, 
which,  when  itself  followed  by  a  vowel,  unites  wdth  the  Tc-  sound  to 
form  a  consonant-cluster  {gw,  ¥w,  Tclw,  xw),  but  appears,  when  stand- 
ing after  a  (word  or  syllabic)  final  ¥,  as  a  voiceless  -'"'.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  excrescent  w  simply  means,  of  course,  that  the  labial 
rounding  of  the  u-  vowel  lingers  on  after  the  articulation  of  the  Ic- 
sound,  a  phonetic  tendency  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  guttural  consonant  does  not,  as  in  the  labials  and  dentals, 
necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  lips.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
the  phonetic  process: 

gelgulugwa'^n  I  desire  it 

gelgulu'V''  he  desires  it  (contrast  gelgula^V  he  desired  it,  without 

the  labial  affection  of  the  -¥  because  of  the  replacement  of  the 

-u-  by  an  -a-) 
guxwl'^  his  heart 
dii^gwi't'gwa  her  dress 
duV''  woman's  garment 
yo^lc.'wd'^  his  bones 

As  also  in  the  upper  Chinook  dialects  (Wasco,  Wishram),  where 
exactly  the  same  process  occurs,  the  w-  infection  is  often  very  slight, 
and  particularly  before  u-  vowels  the  -w-  is,  if  not  entirely  absent, 
at  least  barely  audible: 

yokl^oya'^n  I  know  it 

yo'Vyan  I  shall  know  it 
In  one  very  common  word  the  catch  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  Tc-  sound 
in  reference  to  a  preceding  u  when  itself  followed  by  an  -I- : 

s'u^wiU  he  sits;  but 

s'u'^aWa^  he  will  sit 
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The  first  form  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  often  heard;  perhaps 
misheard,  as  s'i^uU. 

§  10.  INORGANIC  a 

It  frequently  happens  m  the  formation  of  words  that  a  vowel 
present  in  some  other  form  of  the  stem  vnll  drop  out,  or,  more  accu- 
rately expressed,  has  never  been  inserted.  Consonant-combinations 
sometimes  then  result  which  are  either  quite  impossible  in  Takelma 
phonetics,  or  at  any  rate  are  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  certain 
grammatical  forms,  so  that  the  introduction  of  an  "inorganic"  -a-, 
serving  to  limber  up  the  consonant-cluster,  as  it  were,  becomes  neces- 
sary. Ordinarily  this  -a-  is  inserted  after  the  first  consonant;  in 
certain  cases,  after  the  two  consonants  forming  the  cluster.  The 
theoretical  future  of  gini'Yde^  i  go  somewhere  should  be,  for 
example,  *gink'de^;  but,  instead  of  this  somewhat  difficult  form, 
we  really  get  gina'Vde^.  That  the  -a'-  is  here  really  inorganic,  and 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  future  stem,  as  was  at  first  believed,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  imperative  (ji'nV  (all  imperatives  are  formed 
from  the  future  stem) .     Similarly : 

Tcliya'Vde^  I  shall  go,  come;  aorist,  TiHyi'Vde^ 

alxikla'lliiV  (  =  theoretical  "^alxikHiV)  he  kept  looking  at  him; 

aorist  first  person  alxikHnii^n  I  keep  looking  at  him 
Tclema'n  make  it!  (=theoretical  *]c!emn);   cf.  Tv'.emna'n  I  shall 

make  it 
hai'vje^wa'n  drive   out  sickness!;   aorist,  -yewen  he  drove  out 

sickness 
sgela'ufe^  I  shall  shout   (  =  theoretic  ^sgelwfe^);  aorist  second 

person,  sgelewaY  you  shouted 

As  an  example  of  an  inorganic  -a-  following  a  consonantic  cluster 
may  be  given: 

vnsma'fe^l  shall  move  (stem wism-) ;  aorist,  wits' !imfe^ I  moved* 
The  exact  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  various  forms  given 
will  be  better  understood  when  stem-formation  is  discussed.     Here 

1  Such  an  -a  may  stand  as  an  absolute  final;  e.  g.,  ba^imasga'^  start  in  stngixg!  (stem  masg-),  aorist 
third  person,  -matsWk' .  The  form  masga''  well  illustrates  the  inherent  difficulty  of  delimiting  the  range  of 
a  phonetic  law  without  comparative  or  older  historical  material  to  aid  in  determining  what  is  due  to  regular 
phonetic  development,  and  what  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  other  forms.  The  finalcluster  -sk'  does  occur 
in  Takelma;  e.  g.,  dink.'a^sk'  (long  object)  lay  stretched  out;  so  that  a  phonetic  irregularity  must  exist  in 
one  of  the  two  forms.  Either  we  should  have  *ma^sk',  or  ehe^dink.'asa^k'  or  *dtnt:.'asga''  is  to  be  exi)ected. 
On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  the  -k'  in  forms  like  dink.Wsk'  is  a  grammatical  element  added  on  to 
the  future  stem  dink.'as-;  whereas  in  rnasga^  the  -g-  belongs  in  all  probaliility  to  the  stem,  and  is  no  added 
suffix;  at  least  is  not  felt  as  such.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  quaa-mechanical  juxtaposition  of 
grammatical  elements  does  not  entirely  follow  the  same  phonetic  lines  as  organic  sound-complexes. 
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it  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  inorganic  or 
secondary  a-  vowels:  the  regular  inorganic  a  first  illustrated  above, 
inserted  between  two  consonants  that  would  theoreticall}^  form  a 
cluster;  the  post-consonantal  constant  a  of  certain  stems  (such  as 
wism-  above)  that  would  otherwise  end  in  more  or  less  impracticable 
consonant  clusters  (tliis  -a  appears  as  -i  under  circumstances  to  be 
discussed  below);  and  a  connecting  a  employed  to  join  consonantal 
suffixes  to  preceding  consonants  (such  suffixes  are  generally  directly 
added  to  preceding  vowels  or  diphthongs).  The  varying  treatment 
accorded  these  different  secondary  a  vowels  will  become  clearer  in 
the  morphology. 

§  11.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  DIPHTHONGS 

B}^  a  double  diphthong  is  meant  a  syllable  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
diphthong  (long  or  short)  followed  by  a  semivowel  {y,  w)  or  by  I,  m, 
or  n.  Such  double  diphthongs  are,  for  instance,  aiw,  diw,  auy,  duy, 
ain,  din,  alw,  dHw;  those  with  initial  short  vowel,  like  ain,  have, 
like  the  long  diphthongs  (e.  g.  d°-n),  a  quantitative  value  of  3  morae, 
wliile  those  with  initial  long  vowel,  like  din,  have  a  quantitative  value 
of  4  moras  and  may  be  termed  over-long  diphthongs.  Double  diph- 
thongs may  theoretically  arise  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  con- 
necting or  inorganic  a  fails  to  hghten  the  heavy  syllable  by  reducing 
it  to  two  (see  particularly  §  65  for  a  well-defined  class  of  such  cases) . 
Double  diphthongs,  however,  are  nearly  always  avoided  in  Takelma; 
there  is  evidently  a  rhythmic  feeHng  here  brought  into  play,  a  disHke 
of  heavy  syllables  containing  three  quahtatively  distinct  sonantic 
elements. 

In  consequence  of  this,  double  diphthongs  are  regularly  simplified 
by  the  loss  of  either  the  second  or  third  element  of  the  diphthong; 
in  other  w^ords,  they  are  quantitatively  reduced  by  one  mora  (the 
simple  double  diphthongs  now  have  a  value  of  2  morae,  the  over- 
long  diphthongs  3  morae  Hke  ordinary  long  diphthongs),  while 
qualitivetatly  they  now  involve  only  two  sonantic  elements.  An 
exception  seems  to  be  afforded  by  double  diphthongs  in  -uy  (e.  g. 
-auy),  which  become  dissyllabic  by  vocaHzing  the  y  to  i,  in  other 
words,  -auy  becomes  -awi: 

tslsbwi^V   he  ran   fast;  cf.    fe.'a-uya'^s   fast   runner,  tsIawajaY 

(aorist)  you  ran  fast 
ysiwi't'e^  I  shall  talk;  cf.  y&wajaY  (aorist)  you  talked 
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The  -aim-  (=  theoretic  -awy-)  of  these  forms  is  related  to  the  -away- 
of  the  aorist  as  the  -ilw-  of  Jilwa'^s  jumper  to  the  -iliw-  of  the  aorist 

Jiliwa^^"    YOU  JUMPED. 

Such  double  diphthongs  as  end  in  -lo  (e.  g.  -anv,  -aHw)  simply 
lose  the  -w: 

gal  eat    it!    {=*galw);  galV    he    ate   it    {='^gal'wY);  compare 
ga-iwa'n  I  shall  eat  it 

Other  examples  of  tliis  loss  of  w  are  'given  in  §  18,  2.  All  other 
double  diphthongs  are  simphfied  by  the  loss  of  the  second  vowel  (i,  u) 
or  consonant  (Z,  m,  n);  a  glottal  catch,  if  present  after  the  second 
vowel  or  consonant,  is  always  preserved  in  the  simplified  form  of  the 
double  diphthong.  Examples  of  simphfied  double  diphthongs  with 
initial  short  vowel  are: 

gelhewe'ha^n  (=*-Aau=n)  I  think;  compare  gelheice'hau  he  thinks 
imi'^a^n  (=*-7iam^n)  I  sent  him;  compare  imi'Jiam.  he  sent  him 
mo'lo'ma^n  (=*maPn)  I  stir  it  up;  mo'l^man  (  =  *-maln)  I  shall 

stir  it  up;  compare  parallel  forms  mth  connecting  a:  mo'lo^- 

mala^n,  mo'Z^walan,  and  tliird  person  aorist  mo'lo'mal 
md^nma'^n  (=*-man^n)  I  count  them;  compare  damd^nmixxi'^n 

(umlauted  from  -man-i'^?i)  I  counted  them  up 
TiJemxa't'e'^  {=*li!eGm.xa't'e^)  I  shall  make;  compare  Tc'.evana'^s 

maker  and  A:.'emcr'n  make  it!  (with  inorganic  a  because  accent 

is  not  thrown  forward) 
Examples  of  simphfied  over-long  diphthongs  are : 

dQ.^\di'7i     ( =  *(Zail(ii'n)    I   shall    go    to    him    for    food;   compare 

dMVe''  I  shall  go  for  food 
el  fgelxl*  (  =  *^'<7eila:P)  wagon  (hterally,  roUing  canoe);  compare 

fge^a^Xx  it  rolls 
dat.'agR^n  (=*t!aga.i^n)  I  build  a  fire;  compare  dat.'agM  he  builds 

a  fire 
Tdeme^n  (=*k!emei^n)  I  make  it;   compare  Jc'emel  he  makes  it 
oyo^n  ( =  *oyon.^n)  I  give  it;  compare  third  person  oyon  he  gives  it 

In  the  inferential,  less  frequently  passive  participle  and  impera- 
tive, forms  of  the  verb,  double  diphthongs,  except  those  encUng 
in  w,  generally  fail  to  be  simphfied.  If  coming  immediately 
before  the  inferential  -V-  the  double  diphthong  is  preserved,  for 
what  reason  is  not  evident  (perhaps  by  analogy  to  other  non-aorist 
forms  in  which  the  last  element  of  the  double  diphthong  belongs  to 
the  following  syllable) : 
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fe'/aimZ:'  (but  a\sots'!a,jain.¥)  he  hid  it;  compare  fe'/a-ima'Ti.  I 

shall  hide  it 
oliik'  he  gave  it;  compare  oina'n  I  shall  give  it 

If  the  inferential  -/:'-  does  not  immediately  follow,  an  inorganic  a 
seems  to  be  regularly  inserted  between  the  second  and  third  elements 
of  the  cUphthong: 

gelts'Isija'inxamVna^  since  he  concealed  it  from  us 
Examples  of  other  than  inferential  forms  with  unsimplified  double 
diphthong  are: 

ts' !a,imha¥^hidden 

oin  give  it!  (yet  ts'IsLya/ra  hide  it!  with  inorganic  a) 

Consonants  (§§  12-24) 

§  12.  System  of  Consonants 

The  Takelma  consonant  system  is  represented  in  the  following 
table: 


Aspirated 
tenuis. 

Voiceless 
media. 

Fortis. 

Spirant. 

Lateral. 

Nasal. 

P 

6 

p! 

V.     unv. 

TO 

Dental 

V 

d 

t! 

\      I      \      n 

Sibilant 

ts!,  ts-! 

s,  «• 

Palatal 

y 

(0 

Guttural 

r 

g 

I! 

X 

Faucal 

e 

h 

The  spirants  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  those  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  column  Gabeled  v.)  being  voiced,  while  those  on  the 
right-hand  side  Gabeled  unv.)  are  unvoiced.  The  rarely  occurring 
palatal  lateral  I  (see  §  2,  footnote)  is  also  voiceless.  Every  one  of  the 
consonants  tabulated  may  occur  initially,  except  the  voiceless  labial 
spirant  -'"',  which  occurs  only  with  Ic  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  -¥""  should  be  considered  the  syllabic  final  of  the 
labialized  guttiu-al  series  (¥w,  gw,  Ic.'w) ;  a  consideration  of  the 
consonant-clusters  allowed  in  Takelma  shows  that  these  labialized 
consonants  must  be  looked  upon  as  phonetic  units.  The  catch  (0 
as  organic  consonant  is  found  only  medially  and  finally;  the  I  only 
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initially.  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  various  consonants, 
w,  s,  y,  Jh,  I,  m,  and  n  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  English. 

The  first  two  series  of  stops^tenuis  (p',  t\  V)  and  media  {h,d,g) — 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  surd  and  sonant  stops  of  English  or 
French.  The  aspirated  tenues  are,  as  their  name  implies,  voiceless 
stops  whose  release  is  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  expulsion  of 
breath.  The  voiceless  mediae  are  also  stops  without  voiced  articula- 
tion; but  they  differ  from  the  true  tenues  in  the  absence  of  aspiration 
and  in  the  considerably  weaker  stress  of  articulation.  Inasmuch  as 
our  English  mediae  combine  sonanc}'  with  comparative!}'  weak  stress 
of  articulation,  while  the  tenues  are  at  the  same  time  unvoiced  and 
pronounced  with  decided  stress,  it  is  apparent  that  a  series  of  con- 
sonants which,  like  the  Takelma  voiceless  mediae,  combine  weak  stress 
with  lack  of  voice  will  tend  to  be  perceived  by  an  American  ear  some- 
times (particularly  when  initial)  as  surds,  at  other  times  (particularly 
between  vowels)  as  sonants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aspirated  tenues 
will  be  regularly  heard  as  ordinary  surd-stops,  so  that  an  imtrained 
American  ear  is  apt  to  combine  an  uncalled-for  differentiation  with  a 
disturbing  lack  of  differentiation.  "Wliile  the  Takelma  tenuis  and 
media  are  to  a  large  extent  morphologically  equivalent  consonants 
%\'ith  manner  of  articulation  determined  by  certain  largely  mechanical 
rules  of  position,  yet  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  (notably 
as  initials)  thej'  are  to  be  rigidly  kept  apart  etymologically.  Words 
and  stems  which  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  weak  or  strong  stress 
and  the  absence  or  presence  of  aspiration  of  a  stop,  can  be  found 
in  great  number: 

dci^n-  ear;  fd°n  squirrel 

&o"  now;  p'o"-  to  blow 

ga  that :  ¥a  what 

dl^-  on  top;  t'V-  to  drift 

ho^d-  to  pull  out  hair;  p'o^d-  to  mix 

du"g-  to  build  fire;  dd°g-  to  find:  fd'^g-to  cry 

gai-  to  eat ;  Vai-  thing,  what  ^ 

1  These  two  series  of  stops  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Takelma.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  same 
division  is  found  also  in  the  neighboring  Chasta  Costa,  a  good  example  of  how  a  fundamental  method  of 
phonetic  attack  may  be  uniformly  spread  over  an  area  in  which  far-reaching  phonetic  differences  of  detail 
are  found  and  morphologic  traits  vary  widely.  The  same  series  of  stops  are  found  also  in  Yana,  in 
northern  California.  Farther  to  the  east  the  two  series  are  apparently  found,  besides  a  series  of  true 
sonant  stops,  in  Ponca  and  Omaha  (J.  O.  Dorsey's  p,  t,  k,  and  d.  ;,  :j).  The  Iroquois  also  (as  could  be 
tested  by  an  opportunity  to  hear  Mohawk)  are,  as  regards  the  manner  of  articulating  the  two  series,  abso- 
lutely in  accord  with  the  Takelma.  A  more  accurate  phonetic  knowledge  of  other  languages  would  doubt- 
less show  a  wide  distribution  in  America  of  the  voiceless  media. 
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The  fortes  (p/,  t!,  Jc!,  ts!  [  =  ts-!],  and  ^,  which  has  been  put  in  the 
same  series  because  of  its  intimate  phonetic  and  morphologic  rela- 
tion to  the  other  consonants)  are  pronounced  with,  the  characteristic 
snatched  or  crackly  effect  (more  or  less  decided  stress  of  articula- 
tion of  voiceless  stop  followed  by  explosion  and  momentary  hiatus) 
prevalent  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Takelma, 
p!,  t!,  and  Ic!  are  in  a  way  equivalent  to  p^,  f,  and  P,  respectively, 
or  rather  to  ¥,  d^,  and  g',  for  the  fortes  can  never  be  aspirated. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  fortis,  or  a  voice- 
less stop  followed  by  a  glottal  stricture,  was  really  heard  :^ 

yap  la"  and  yap^a"  man 
gd'p.'inV  and  ga'p'ini'  two 

In  fact,  a  final  tenuis  +  a  catch  inserted,  as  between  vowels,  to  pre- 
vent phonetic  amalgamation,  regularly  become,  at  least  as  far  as 
acoustic  effect  is  concerned,  the  homorganic  fortis: 

ok  la"  he  indeed  {=aV  he  +  deictic  ^aV  cf.  ma'^a"  you  indeed) 
sak'.eif  you  shot  him  ( =  sdV  he  shot  him  +  {f)e%t'  you  are) 
mdpla'  just  you  [pi.]  (=  map'  you[pl.]  +  ^a^) 

Nevertheless,  p^,  f,  Ic^  are  by  no  means  phonetically  identical  with 
p!,  tl,  I'!:  in  Yana,  for  instance,  the  two  series  are  etymologicaUy,  as 
weU  as  phonetically,  distinct.  One  difference  between  the  two  may 
be  the  greater  stress  of  articulation  that  has  been  often  held  to  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  fortes,  but  another  factor,  at  least  as 
far  as  Takelma  (also  Yana)  is  concerned,  is  probably  of  greater  mo- 
ment. This  has  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  glottal  closure.  In 
the  case  of  p',  t^,  and  Ic^  the  glottis  is  closed  immediately  upon  release 
of  the  stop-contact  for  p,  t,  and  Jc.  In  the  case  of  p!,  t!,  and  li!  the 
glottis  is  closed  just  before  or  simultaneously  with  the  moment  of  con- 
sonant contact,  is  held  closed  during  the  fuU  extent  of  the  consonant 
articulation,  and  is  not  opened  until  after  the  consonant  release;  the 
fortis  p.',  e.  g.,  may  be  symboHcally  represented  as  ^p^  (or  ^h^,  better 

as  ^6',  i.  e.,  a  labial  unaspirated  stop  immersed  in  a  glottal  catch). 
As  the  glottis  is  closed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fortis 
articulation,  no  breath  can  escape  through  it;  hence  a  fortis  conso- 
nant is  necessarily  unaspirated.  This  explains  why  fortes  are  so  apt 
to  be  misheard  as  voiceless  mediae  or  even  voiced  mediae  rather  than 
as  aspirated  tenues  (p!,  e.  g.,  will  be  often  misheard  as  h  rather  than 
p).  The  cracked  effect  of  the  fortes,  sometimes  quite  incorrectly 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 3  §    12 
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referred  to  as  a  click,  is  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  closed  cham- 
ber formed  between  the  closed  glottis  and  the  point  of  consonant 
contact  (compare  the  sound  produced  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
a  stopper  from  a  closed  bottle);  the  hiatus  generally  heard  between 
a  fortis  and  a  following  vowel  is  simply  the. interval  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  consonant  release  and  the  release  of  the  glottal  closure.* 
That  the  fortis  consonant  really  does  involve  an  initial  glottal  catch 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  author's  manuscript  material  by  such 
writings  as: 

di(lu'H!ili^n  =  dillu't!ili^n  I  stuff  it 

du'l-t!itin  =  du'lt!ilin  I  shall  stuff  it 

leTYie'^ldia-uda^  =leme'Tc!ia-uda^  as  they  go  off 
Many  facts  of  a  phonetic  and  morphological  character  will  meet  us 
later  on  that  serve  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  phonetic  analysis 
given  (see  §13,  end;  also  §§  30,4;  40,6;  40,13a,  p.  113;  40,13b).  Here 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  jp!,  t!,  Tc!,  ts'!  are  etymologically  related 
to  h,  d,  g,  s'  as  are  ^^,  ^^,  H,  ^m,  ^n  to  i,  u,  I,  m,  n. 

There  is  no  tenuis  or  media  affricative  {is — dz;  ts',  tc — dz',  dj)  corre- 
sponding in  Takelma  to  the  fortis  ts!,  ts'!,  though  it  seems  possible 
that  it  originally  existed  but  developed  to  x  (cf.  yegwexi  they  bite 
me  [upper  Takelma  yegwe'tci];  ts\'i'xi  dog  [from  original  Hs-!its-iP]). 
Morphologically  ts!,  ts'!  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  s,  s*  that  p.',  t!, 
and  Jc!  stand  in  to  h,  d,  g.  For  example, 
Aorist  stems: 

Uomom-  kill,  p!ugug-  start  (war,  basket),  A:.' oZoZ-  dig — are  related 
to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems: 

do^m-,  hvfig-,  goH-, — as  are  the 
Aorist  stems: 

ts'!adad-  mash,  ts'!elel-  paint — to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems: 

s'dHl-,  s'eH- 
Of  the  other  consonants,  only  x,  -''",  and  s,  s'  call  for  remark,  x  is 
equivalent  to  the  ch  of  German  dach,  though  generally  pronounced 
further  forward  Or).  It  frequently  has  a  w  tinge,  even  when  no 
-w-vowel  or  diphthong  precedes,  particularly  before  i;  examples  are 
Tid'px^i  CHILD  and  liaxHya'  (ordinarily  TuLxiya")  in  the  water.    -^'"', 

1  Doctor  Goddard  -n-rites  me  that  an  examination  of  tracings  made  on  the  Rousselot  machine  leads 
to  substantially  the  same  phonetic  interpretation  of  the  fortes  as  has  lieen  given  above. 

-  See  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  257. 
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in  which  combination  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  -'^  occurs,  is  the 
aspirated  tenuis  ¥  followed  by  a  voiceless  labial  continuant  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  wli  of  English  which,  more  nearly  to  the 
sound  made  in  blowing  out  a  candle,  s  is  the  ordinary  English  s  as 
in  sell;  while  s-  is  employed  to  represent  a  sibilant  about  midway  in 
place  of  articulation  between  s  and  c  (=  sJi  in  English  shell),  the 
fortes  ts!  and  ts'!  corresponding,  respectively,  in  place  of  articulation 
to  s  and  s\  The  two  sounds  s  and  s'  have  been  put  together,  as  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  they  represent  morphologically  distinct 
sounds,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  limits  of  a  normal  range  of  varia- 
tion (both  sal-  WITH  FOOT  and  s'dl-,  e.  g.,  were  heard).  The  only 
distinction  in  use  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  s  occurs  more  fre- 
quently before  and  after  consonants  and  after  ^: 

s'a's'anfe'^  I  shall  stand 

ogu's'i  he  gave  it  to  me,  but  ogu'sbi  he  gave  it  to  you 

iQUs'qfi  his  playtliing  110.6 

Uasgi'n  I  shall  touch  it 

le^psV  feathers 

yols  steel-head  salmon 

Jia-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining) 

§  13.  Final  Consonants 

By  affinal"  consonant  will  always  be  meant  one  that  stands  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  whether  the  syllable  be  the  last  in  the  word  or 
not.  Such  a  final  position  may  be  taken  only  by  the  aspirated  tenues, 
the  voiceless  spirants,  the  catch,  the  liquid  Q),  and  the  nasals,  not  by 
the  voiceless  mediae,  fortes,  and  semivowels  (y  and  w) ;  Ti  occurs  as 
a  final  only  very  rarely : 

la'li  excrement 

lohlahaW  he  always  caused  them  to  die 
A  final  semivowel  unites  vdih.  the  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  diph- 
thong : 

gayaH  he  ate  it  (cf .  gayawa'^n  I  ate  it) 

gal  grow!  (cf.  gd'^ya'H'  he  will  grow) 
A  final  voiceless  media  always  turns  into  the  corresponding  aspirated 
surd;  so  that  in  the  various  forms  of  one  stem  a  constant  alternation 
between  the  two  manners  of  articulation  is  brought  about: 

se^ha'^n  I  roasted  it;  sep'  he  roasted  it 

xebe'^n  he  did  it;  xep'ga^  I  did  it 

xuduma'ldahi  I  whistle  to  him;   xudu7na'lt\  xvduma'Wgwa  he 
whistles  to  him 

tlayaga'^n  I  found  it;   Uaya'lc    he  found  it,    dak'na^  since  he 
found  it 

§   13 
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A  final  fortis  also  becomes  the  corresponding  aspirated  surd  (-ts! 
becoming  -^s),  but  with  a  preceding  catch  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  fortis  character  of  the  consonant.  This  process  is 
readily  understood  b}^  a  reference  to  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  fortes 
given  above  (§  12).  Final  p.',  for  instance,  really  ^h(^),  is  treated  in 
absolutely  parallel  fashion  to  a  final  h;  the  final  media  implied  in 
the  p!  must  become  an  aspirated  surd  (this  means,  of  course,  that 
the  glottal  closure  is  released  at  the  same  time  as  the  stop,  not  sub- 
sequently, as  in  the  ordinary  fortis),  but  the  glottal  attack  of  the  ^h 
still  remains.     Examples  are: 

wasgd'plin  I  shall  make  it  tight;  ivasga'^p'  make  it  tight 
Vapla'k'ap'na^n  I  throw  them  under  (fire,  earth) ;  future,  Va^p'^- 

Va'p^nan 
ha°'xd't!an  I  shall  win  over  him;  hd^^xo'H'  win  over  him!  hd^xo'H'ga^ 

I  won  over  him 
alxi'Jc.'in  I  shall  see  him;  alxl'^V  see  him!  (contrast  alxl'^gi^n  I 

saw  him;  alxl'^V  he  saw  him) 
ha'wiha'nts.'in  I  shall  cause   it  to  stop    (raining) ;   Jia^wiha'n^s 

make  it  stop  raining! 
no'ts.'afgwan  next  door  to  each  other;  no'^^s'  next  door 
liaHmi'tsladan  tleimi'^s  six  times  100;  TiaHmi'^s  six 

Consoiicuit  Coinhinations  (§§  1^17) 

§   14.  GENEBAIi  REMARKS 

Not  all  consonant  combinations  are  allowable  in  Takelma,  a  cer- 
tain limited  number  of  possibilities  occurring  initially,  while  a  larger 
number  occur  as  finals.  Medial  combinations,  as  we  shall  see  (§17), 
are  simply  combinations  of  syllabic  final  consonants  or  permissible 
consonant  combinations  and  syllabic  initial  consonants  or  permis- 
sible consonant  combinations. 

§   15.  INITIAL  COMBINATIONS 

If,  as  seems  necessary,  we  regard  gw  as  a  single  labialized  consonant, 
the  general  rule  obtains  that  no  combinations  of  three  or  more  con- 
sonants can  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  all  the  initial  combinations  of  two  consonants 
possible  in  Takelma,  the  first  members  of  the  various  combinations 
being  disposed  in  vertical  columns  and  the  second  members,  with. 
which  the  first  combine,  being  given  in  horizontal  fines.  Examples 
fill  the  spaces  thus  mapped  out.     Inasmuch  as  the  mediae  and  fortes, 

§§  14-15 
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the  liquid,  nasals,  semivowels,  and  }i  never  appear,  or  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  the  first  members  of  initial  combinations,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  provide  for  them  in  the  horizontal  row.  Simi- 
larly the  tenues  and  fortes  never  occur  as  second  members  of  initial 
combinations.     A  dash  denotes  non-occurrence. 


v' 

/• 

fc- 

s 

X 

6 



i'haag-  hit 



shin  beaver 

? 

d 



s-do'i  s-dagwa-  put  on  style 

xdeW  flute 

g 

t'gdh-  roll 

sgi'si  coyote 

gw 

fgwa""  thunder 

sgwini^  raccoon 

:  } 



I 

? 

xliwi  war  feathers 

m 

t'mila^px  smooth 

sma-im-  smile 

? 

n 





s-n&  mamma! 

xni^k'  acorn  mush 

y 

w 

t'wap.'at'wap'-  blink 

[k'  wda  g  w - 
awaken] 

swat'g-  pursue 

7 

•  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  f  (i/  and  V  were  given  mainly  for 
contrast)  and  the  two  voiceless  spirants  s  and  x  combine  vdih  fol- 
lowing consonants  (Vw-  is  not  to  be  analyzed  into  V  +w,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  single  consonant,  as  also  gw-  and  ]c!w-,  both  of  which 
frequently  occur  as  initials) ;  furthermore  that  s,  x,  and  y  never  com- 
bine with  preceding  consonants.  The  general  law  of  initial  combi- 
nation is  thus  found  to  be:  tenuis  (t')  or  voiceless  spirant  (s,  x)  + 
media  (b,  d,  g)  or  voiced  continuant  (Z,  m,  n,  w)}  Of  the  combina- 
tions above  tabulated,  only  t'h-  t'g-,  sb-,  sg-,  and  perhaps  sgw-  and 
SW-,  can  be  considered  as  at  all  common,  t'm-,  t'w-,  sd-,  sn-,  xd-, 
xl-,  and  X7b-  being  very  rare,  si-,  sb-,  xm-,  and  xw-  have  not  been 
found,  but  the  analogy  of  xl-  for  the  first,  and  of  sb-,  sm-,  and  sw- 
f or  the  others,  make  it  barely  possible  that  they  exist,  though  rarely ; 
there  may,  however,  be  a  distinct  feeling  against  the  combination 
a;  +  labial  (b,  m,  w). 

Only  two  cases  have  been  found  of  fortis  or  media  +  consonant : 

t!wep!e't!wapx   they  fly  about   without   lighting;  future  dwep- 
dwa'^xda"- 

This  may  possibly  serve  to  explain  why  the  aflricative  ts-  (to  correspond  to  ts-')  is  not  found  in  Takelma. 

§   15 
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Final  consonant  combinations  are  limited  in  possibility  of  occur- 
rence by  the  fact  that  only  aspirated  tenues  and  voiceless  spirants 
{p\  t\  V,  V",  s,  and  x)  can  stand  as  absolute  finals  after  other  con- 
sonants. The  following  table  will  give  examples  of  all  final  combi- 
nations of  two  or  three  consonants  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
available  material. 


P' 

f 

k'               I 

■m 

n 

i                  I 

p' 

eit'p'yeare 

—     6elp'  swan 



sa'sanp' 
stand!  (pi.) 

f 

_ 

sgtlewa'W:    he     W.elela'vaX'      p.'d'ant'his 
shouted  tohim     he  paints  it       liver 

1 

It* 

i^-k'hedidit 

p'imat'k' 
my  sal- 
mon 

- 

alk-sUver-side'  la^mk-grizz-    ^^l!2''^^» 
salmon          j     ly  bear             ^^ 

hfrov^''^-'^-'"-'^* 

£1;°"^^   he's  awake 

k-w 

—    i'gwe^]k'^  rat 

I  j^ank'"  he 
?           1      took    it 
1     along 

1 

p-k- 

—                  — 

- 

su'^alp'k"    he  ;                          s«'n«anp"k" 
sat                                         he  whooped 

—             — 

ck- 

- 

douTTia'lfk'my 
testicles 

loo^a'mt'k'     I  ftiV^o'nt'k' 
my  urine  !  my  breast 



s 

ta'ps  blanket           

- 

Mis  moss 

»ums  blind    1     ^^^                     j 

fgeya^xTound                              '^^f^'^x      it     y„,^ grease    «'<^^,1^'^- 

xk- 

d««-ipxk"      it                                 gu'lk.'alxk'    it     dats- .'a^nxk'     ugwa^nxk' ^ 
closed                                               was  blazing   ;      it  hurt        ]     he  drank 

pi 

«(/iilpx  warm   ;                         i         >>            '                  i 
your  back!                                    '                            i 

Xo  examples  of  -mV'^  and  -npx  have  been  found,  but  the  analogy 
of  -Ipx  makes  the  existence  of  the  latter  of  these  almost  certain  (Z  and 
n  are  throughout  parallel  in  treatment) ;  the  former  (because  of  the 
double  labial;  cf.  the  absence  of  -?np')  is  much  less  probable,  despite 
the  analogy  of  -ZZ:'"'  and  -nV"'.  It  is  possible  also  that  -lsk\  -msV , 
and  -nsY  exist,  though  their  occurrence  can  hardly  be  frequent.  Of 
final  clusters  of  four  consonants  -nVp'V  has  been  found  in  s'a's'anfp'V 
HE  STOOD,  but  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  the  -t-  is  merely  a  dental 
tenuis  glide  inserted  in  passing  from  the  dental  nasal  to  the  labial 
tenuis;  compare  the  morphologically  analogous  form  se'nsanp'V  he 
WHOOPED.  However,  the  combinations  -IpxV  and  -npxV  (if  -npx 
exists),  though  not  found  in  the  available  material,  very  probably 
ought  to  be  listed,  as  they  would  naturally  be  the  terminations  of 
morphologically  necessary  forms  (cf.  des'lpxV).     Most,  if  not  all,  of 
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the  preceding  final  combinations  may  furthermore  be  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  ',  which  is  inserted  before  the  first  tenuis  or  voiceless 
spirant  of  the  group,  i.  e.,  aft^er  a  possible  liquid  or  nasal: 

vf'^^s-V  he  laughed 
Vo'^l)x  dust,  ashes. 
ts'lu'n^s  (deerskin)  cap 

As  compared  to  the  initial  combinations,  the  table  of  final  clusters 
seems  to  present  a  larger  number  of  possibilities.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  only  those  that  consist  of  Z,  w,  ov  n  -{-  single  consonant 
can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  integral  portions  of  the  stem  (such  as 
xa^mV  and  t' gwe'Tk''^) ;  while  those  that  end  in  -s  can  always  be  sus- 
pected of  containing  either  the  verbal  suffix  -s  {  =  t  +  x),  or  the  noun 
and  adjective  forming  element  -s.  All  other  combinations  are  the 
result  of  the  addition  of  one  or  more  grammatical  elements  to  the 
stem  (e.  g.,  s'  u'^alp'V  =s'u^al-  +  p'  +  ¥) .  Further  investigation  shows 
that  only  two  of  the  combinations,  -t'p  (second  personal  plural  sub- 
ject aorist)  and  -fV  (first  personal  singular  possessive)  are  suffixal 
units;  though  -t' p"  might  be  ultimately  analyzed  into  -V  (second  per- 
sonal singular  subject  aorist)  +  -p' ■  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  clusters  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  ones,  except  t'gw-,  allowed 
initially,  t'h-  and  fg-.  The  constitution  of  the  Takelma  word-stem 
may  thus  be  formulated  as 

tenuis  (or  voiceless  spirant)  +  media  (or  voiced  continuant)  + 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  liquid  or  nasal  4-  stop  (fortis  or 
media — tenuis) , 

any  or  all  of  the  members  of  which  skeleton  may  be  absent  except 
the  vowel;  h  may  also  be  found  before  the  vowel. 

§  17.   MEDIAL  COMBINATIONS 

A  medial  combination  consists  simply  of  a  syllabically  final  com- 
bination or  single  consonant  4-  an  initial  combination  or  single  con- 
sonant, so  that  theoretically  a  ver}^  large  number  of  such  medial 
combinations  may  occur.  Quite  a  large  number  do  indeed  occur, 
yet  there  is  no  morphologic  opportunity  for  many  of  them,  such  as 
V-l,  np^-m,  and  numerous  others.  Examples  of  medial  combinations 
are: 

Uomoma'Twma^  when  he  was  killed 

helV-na^  when  he  sang 

daV-fgu'^ha^n  I  put  hollowed  object  (like  hat)  on  top  (as  on  head) 
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The  occurrence  of  such  clusters  as  -Yn-  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
interpreted  as  a  contradiction  of  the  non-occurrence  of  the  same  clus- 
ters initially  or  finally,  as  they  are  not,  syllabically  speaking,  clusters 
at  all.  Had  such  combinations  as,  say,  -t'gn-  (in  which  -f  would  be 
the  fijial  of  one  syllable  and  gn-  the  initial  of  the  next)  occurred,  we 
should  be  justified  in  speaking  of  an  inconsistency  in  the  treatment 
of  clusters;  but  the  significant  thing  is,  that  such  clusters  are  never 
found.  A  Takelma  word  can  thus  ordinarily  be  cut  up  into  a  definite 
number  of  syllables : 

gatVna^  when  he  ate  it  {  =  gaiV-na^) 
yo'Vyan  I  shall  know  it  {=yo'¥-yan) 

but  these  syllables  have  only  a  phonetic,  not  necessarily  a  morpho- 
logic value  (e.  g.,  the  morphologic  division  of  the  preceding  forms  is 
respectively  gai-¥-na^  and  yoVy-an).  The  theory  of  syllabification 
implied  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  a  Takelma  word  is  therefore  at 
complete  variance  \\ith  that  found  in  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
dialects,  in  which  the  well-defined  syllable  has  at  least  a  relative 
morphologic  value,  the  stem  normally  consisting  of  a  distinct  syllable 
in  itself. 

One  important  phonetic  adjustment  touching  the  medial  combina- 
tion of  consonants  should  be  noted.  If  the  first  syllable  ends  in  a 
voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd,  the  following  syllable,  as  far  as 
initial  stops  are  concerned,  will  begin  -svith  a  media  (instead  of  aspi- 
rated surd)  or  aspirated  surd  +  media;  i.  e.,  for  a  cluster  of  stops  in 
medial  position,  the  last  can  be  a  media  only,  while  the  others  are 
aspirated  surds.  As  also  in  the  case  of  single  consonants,  this  adjust- 
ment often  brings  about  a  variation  in  the  manner  of  articulation 
of  the  final  consonant  in  the  cluster,  according  to  whether  its  position 
in  the  word  is  medial  or  final.     Thus  we  have: 

xep'ga^  I  did  it;  xep'V  he  did  it 
Contrast,  with  constant  -¥-: 

alxl'^Va^  I  saw  it;  alxl'^V^  he  saw  it 
the  -g-  of  the  first  form  and  the  -¥  of  the  second  being  the  same  mor- 
phological element;  the  -p'  of  both  forms  is  the  syllabicaUy  final  h 
of  the  stem  xe'h-  do,  so  that  xep'ga^  stands  for  a  theoretical  *xeh¥a^, 
a  phonetically  impossible  form.     Other  examples  are : 

1  This  form  is  distinct  from  alxl'^k'  look  at  it!,  quoted  before.    The  imperative  theoretically  =  *alii'kl 
the  text  form  =  *<iixi'k.'k'. 
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ga-iwa'fha^  ye  shall  eat  it ;  gayawaYp'  ye  ate  it 
di'n'xga^  I  (as  long  object)  was  stretching  out ;  di'n^xk'  long  object 
was  stretching 

Consonatit  Processes  (§  §  18-24) 

§  18.  DROPPING  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS 

There  is  a  good,  deal  to  indicate  that  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  possible  final  consonant-clusters  is  not  a  primary  condi- 
tion, but  has  been  brought  about  by  the  dropping  of  a  number  of 
consonants  that  originally  stood  at  the  end. 

1 .  The  most  important  case  is  the  loss  of  every  final  -f  that  stood 
after  a  voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd.  Its  former  presence  in 
such  words  can  be  safely  inferred,  either  from  morphologically  par- 
allel forms,  or  from  other  forms  of  the  same  stem  where  the  phonetic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  preserve  the  dental.  Thus  gwidi'V'^  he 
THREW  IT  represents  an  older  reduplicated  ^gwidi^V'^t'  ( =  gwid-i-gwd-) , 
as  proven  by  the  corresponding  form  for  the  first  person,  gwidi'V^da^n 
I  THREW  IT  and  gwidi'Vdagwa  he  threw  him  (122.13).  Similarly 
all  participles  showing  the  bare  verb  stem  are  found  to  be  phonet- 
ically such  as  not  to  permit  of  a  final  -t\  and  are  therefore  historic- 
ally identical  with  the  other  participial  forms  that  show  the  -V : 

sdV  shooting  (  =  *saVf) 
dox  gathering  {  =  *doxt') 
lia-tluW  following  in  path  {  =  H!ulW) 
sana'p'^  fighting  ( =  ^saTia^p't') 
Compare : 

yanaY  going 
loJioY  dead 
sehe^t'  roasting 
domf  having  killed 
se'nsanf  whooping 
yi'^lf  copulating  with 

The  combinations  -V^fV  {-V^fg-)  and  -Y^Vx-,  however,  seem  to 
lose,  not  the  -V-,  but  the  -Y^-,  whereupon  -t'^Y  {-fg-)  remains,  while 
-t'x-  regularly  becomes  -s-  (see  §  20,  2) : 

Jie^^gwidaYY  ( =*gvnda'^Y^t'-Y ,  inieTentialof  gwidiY^d-)  he  lostit 
he^-gwida'fga'  {=*gwida'Y"'t'-ga^)  I  lost  it 

xamgwidi' sgwide^  {=*gvndi'Y^t'-x-gvn-  or  possibly  "^gwidi'YH^- 
gwi-)  I  drown  myself 

§  18 
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2.  Somewhat  less  transparent  is  the  former  existence  of  a  -w  after 
consonants.  The  following  examples  have  been  found  in  the  material 
at  disposal: 

Idl  she  twined  basket  ( =  *lalw) ;  cf .  laHwa'^n  I  twine  it  (that  -w 

really  belongs   to  the  stem  is  shown  by  the  forms  la/^wa'n 

I  shall  twine  it ;  leuxi  twine  it  for  me !) 
Tclel  basket  bucket  (  =  '^Jc!elw);  cf.  Tclelwl''^  her  bucket 
¥al  penis  ( =  *lc'alw) ;  cf .  Yalwl'^  his  penis. 
sgele¥  (=^sgelePw)  he  keeps  shouting;  cf.  sgelewaY  you  shout, 

sgelwa'We^  I  shall  keep  shouting 
alsgaWa^  ( =*sgalwTc'a^)  I  turned  my  head  to  one  side  to  look  at 

liim;  cf.  alsga°lwi'n  I  shall  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him 
alsgelelxi  {=*sgelelwxi)  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to  one  side  to 

look  at  me;  cf.  alsgald'^liwi'^n  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look 

at  him,  future  alsgahvalwi'n 

Tliis  process,  as  further  shown  by  cases  hke  gai  eat  it!  (=*^a?w),  is 
really  a  special  case  of  the  simplification  of  double  diphthongs  (see 
§  11).  Perhaps  such  "dissimilated"  cases  as  Id^-  and  le^-  (for  Idu- 
and  leu-),  see  §  7,  really  belong  here. 

Other  consonants  have  doubtless  dropped  off  under  similar  condi- 
tions, but  the  internal  evidence  of  such  a  phenomenon  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  in  the  two  cases  listed.  The  loss  of  a  final  -n  is  probable 
in  such  forms  as  lliegwe'liaV'^  he  works,  cf.  iTiegwe' haV'^na^n  i  work, 
and  ihegwe'haV'^nana'V  we  work.  Certain  verb-forms  would  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  originally  reduplicated  like  gwidiW",  if  we 
could  suppose  the  loss  of  certain  final  consonants : 

gini'^Y  he  went  somewheres  ( =  'i^gin-i'-^Vn) 

gelgulu'V'^  he  desired  it  (=  'i*-gul-u^-¥H) 
In  the  case  of  these  examples,  however,  such  a  loss  of  consonants 
is  entirely  hypothetical.^ 

§  19.   SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 

Morphologically  doubled  consonants  occur  very  frequently  in  Ta- 
kelma,  but  phonetically  such  theoretic  doublings  are  simplified  into 
single  consonants;  i.  e.,  Ic'^+g  become  ¥  or  g,  and  correspondingly 
for  other  consonants.  If  one  of  the  consonants  is  a  fortis,  the  simpli- 
fied result  will  be  a  fortis  or  aspirated  surd  with  preceding  catch, 
according  to  the  phonetic  circumstances  of  the  case.     If  one  of  the 

1  Many  of  the  doubtful  cases  would  perhaps  be  cleared  up  if  material  were  available  from  the  upper 
dialect,  as  it  shows  final  clusters  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  dialect  treated  in  this  paper;  e.  g. 
k"M'tt7ia"fcs7"  RELATIVES  (cf.  Takelma  k'winaxdS  my  kin). 
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Ic-  consonants  is  labialized,  the  resulting  fc-  sound  preserves  the  labial 
affection.     Examples  of  consonant  simplification  are : 

mo'feV  my  son-in-law  ( =  mo'f-  +  -deV) 

laYwoV  he  gave  him  to  eat  (=  lag-  +  -YwdV) 

dekliya'Vi^  if  it  goes  on  (=  dek'.iya'g-  +  -¥i^) 

l^gwa'Ti  I  shall  fetch  them  home  ( =  li^g-  +  -gwan) ;  cf .  aorist 

ligigwa'^n 
dVhila'li Iweme^n  I  make  him  glad  (=  Tiila^V'"  glad  +  Tcleme^n  I 

make  him) 

A  good  example  of  three  Ar-sounds  simplifying  to  one  is : 
gindVwi^  if  he  comes  (=  ginag-Y^-Vi^) 

The  interrogative  element  di  never  unites  with  the  -t'  of  a  second 
person  singular  aorist,  but  each  dental  preserves  its  individuahty,  a 
light  I  being  inserted  to  keep  the  two  apart : 

xemela't'idi  do  you  wish  to  eat  ?  ( =  xemelaY  +  di) 

The  operation  of  various  phonetic  processes  of  simplification  often 
brings  about  a  considerable  number  of  homonymous  forms.  One 
example  will  serve  for  many.  From  the  verb-stem  sd^g-  shoot  are 
derived : 

1.  Imperative  sd¥  shoot  it! 

2.  Potential  sdV  he  can,  might  shoot  it 

3.  Participle  sdY  shooting  {  =  *sd¥f) 

4.  Inferential  sd¥  so  he  shot  it  ( =  *sdg-V) 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  stem  yana-  go  will  bring  home  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  really  dealing  with  morphologically  distinct 
formations : 

1.  yana^  go! 

2.  yana'^  he  would  have  gone 

3.  yanaY  going 

4.  yana'V  so  he  went 

Another  simphfication  of  consonant  groups  may  be  mentioned 
here.  When  standing  immediately  after  a  stop,  an  organic,  etymo- 
logically  significant  li  loses  its  individuality  as  such  and  unites  with  a 
preceding  media  or  aspirated  tenuis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis, 
with  a  preceding  fortis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis  preceded  by  a 
glottal  catch  (in  the  latter  case  the  fortis,  being  a  syllabic  final, 
cannot  preserve  its  original  form).  Thus,  for  the  Ic-  series,  g  ot  V  +h 
becomes  Tc\  Ic!  (or  ^Y)  +h  becomes  ^Y;  giv  or  Y'^  +h  becomes  Yw, 
Tc!w  (or  ^Y'^)  -{-Ti  becomes  ^Yw.     Under  suitable  conditions  of  accent 

§   19 
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(see  §  23)  the  contraction  product  Ic'  or  Ic'w  may  itself  become  g  or 
gw,  so  that  all  trace  of  the  original  h  seems  to  be  lost.  Examples  for 
the  7c-  sounds  are : 

fgunuVi^  {=VgunuV  +quotative-Ai^)  it  became  warm,  it  is  said 

iiagana'^Vi^  {-=nagana'°%'  +(\viotQ.t\Ye  -M^;  see  §  22)  he  alwa3"s 
said,  it  is  said 

gwen-lie'Vwd^gw-  ( =  redupUcated  he' gw-ha'^gw-)  relate;  with  ac- 
cent thrown  forward  gwen-hegwd''^gw-an-i-  {=hegw-7id''^gw-); 
compare,  mth  preserved  Ji,  given-hegwe'hagw-an-i  tell  to 

s'o'wo^V op'  {=s'o'wo']c'-7iap' =*s'o'wo]t!-7iap')  he  jumps  (o  = 
wa;  see  §  9)  he  jumps;  compare  s'owo'lcIarM^n  I  cause  him  to 
jump 

Similarly,  d  or  /'  +^  becomes  f,  t!  (or  H')  +h  becomes  H' ;  h  or  p'  +7i 
becomes  p\  p!  (or  ^p')  +Ji  becomes  ^p' : 

gana'fi  {^ganaY  +  emphatic  -hi)  of  just  that  sort 

yo'fi    (=yoY    being    +    emphatic   -hi)    alive:  compare   plural 

yofi'hi 
Jie^^sgU'^f  olc^"'  (=sgu'H!-haV^)  cut  away;  compare  he^^sgo'HIan 

I  shall  cut  it  away 

s'    and  X    also    generally   contract    with    h  to    s'    and    x,    e.    g. : 
nd^s'i'^(=nd^'s' +-hi^)  next  door,  it  is  said. 

§    20.  CONSONANTS  BEFORE  x 

Xo  stopped  consonant  or  spirant  may  stand  before  x,  except  p. 
The  dentals,  guttural  stops,  and  sibilants  all  simplify  with  x  into 
single  sounds;  the  fortes  (including  ts!)  following  the  example  of 
the  ordinary  stops  and  of  the  s,  but  leaving  a  trace  m  the  vicarious  ^. 

1.  All  Ic-  sounds  (k\  g,  h!,  ¥w,  gw,  Ic.'w)  simply  disappear  before  x 
^vithout  leaving  any  trace  of  their  former  existence,  except  in  so  far 
as  l\'  and  Tc.'w  remain  as  ^;  if  a?  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  w  of  the 
labiahzed  ^-sounds  unites  with  x  to  form  xw: 

alxi'^xi  he  saw  me  (  =al-x%'^g-xi) ;  cf.  alxl'^gi^n  I  saw  him 
Vwd'^xde^   I    awoke  ( =¥wd''^gw-x-de^) ;  cf.  iVwd'^gwi^n  I  woke 

him  up 
gelgulu'xbi^n   I   like   you  (=-gnlu'gw-x-l)i^n);  cf.  -gulugwa'-n    I 

like  him 
hd'^dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  out  on  high  (  =-dini'Tc!-x) ;  cf.  di'niTda^n 

I  stretch  it  out 
lu^xwa'  to  trap  (  =luk!"'-xa^) ;  cf.  lo'ldwan  I  shall  trap  (deer) 
yexminV  ( =yegw-xink')  he  will  bite  me;  but  yexda^  (  =yegw-x-da^) 

you  \^^U  bite  me 
§  20 
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2.  tx  always  simplifies  to  s,  t.'x  to  ^s.  Whether  the  combination  tx 
really  spontaneously  developed  into  s  it  is  naturally  impossible  to 
say;  all  that  can  safely  be  stated  is  that,  where  we  should  by  mor- 
phologic analogy  expect  t  +  x,  this  combination  as  such  never  appears, 
but  is  replaced  by  s.     Examples  are  numerous: 

lehe'sa^  she   sews   {=lehe't-xa^);  cf.,  for  -t'  of   stem,  lebe^'t'  she 

sewed  it,  for  suffix  -xa^,  loho'xa^  she  pounds 
sgelewa'lsi  he  shouts  to  me  ( =sgelewa'ld-xi) ;  cf.  sgelewa'lda^n  I 

shout  to  him 
da^lhodoba' sa^n  they  pull  out  each  other's  hair,  Avith  reduplicated 

stem  hodohad-  +  x- 
xdH'he'^^Vfhagams   it  is   all    tied  together    (=-fhagamt-x);  cf. 

xa'^t'ha'"'gamda^n  I  tie  it  together 
Jiansgo'^^s   he   cut    across,    lay    over   (road)    ( =-sgd'H!-x) ;   cf . 

Jiansgd'H.'an  I  shall  cut  it  across 

This  change  of  tx  to  s  is  brought  about  constantly  in  the  course  of 
word-formation,  and  will  be  incidentally  exemplified  more  than  once 
in  the  morphology. 

3.  sx  simplifies  to  s,  ts.'x  ( =^sx)  to  ^s.     Examples  are: 

yimi's'a^  he  dreams  {=yi7ni's'-xa^,  with  suffix  -xa^  as  in  loho'xa^ 

above 
ha-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining)   i=^'-hana'^sx,  stem  hanats!-  + 

-x) 

§  21.  DISSIMILATION  OF  n  TO  /AND  m 

If  a  (generally)  final  n  of  a  stem  is  immediately  followed,  or,  less 
commonly,  preceded  by,  a  suffix  containing  a  nasal,  it  dissimilates 
to  I.     The  following  examples  have  been  found: 

yalalanaY  you  lost  it  (cf.  yalnanada'^  you  will  lose  it,  with  n 

preserved  because  it  forms  a  consonant-cluster  with  Z) 
Jia-gwaH-a^m  in  the  road  (cf.  gwan  road) 

Dulala^m  Grant's  Pass  (probably  =over  [dl-]  the  rocks  [da^'n]) 
xdHa'mt'V  my  urine;  xala'xamt'e^  I  urinate  (cf.  xan  urine) 
ha-is-in-xi'liklwi^n  I  blow  my  nose,  with  I  due  to  -n  of  prefix 

s'in-  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
S'iwp'i'Vs  flat-nosed,  alongside  of  s'inp'i'n^s 

The  possibility  of  a  doublet  in  the  last  example  shows  that  the 
prefix  s-in-  is  not  as  thoroughly  amalgamated  wdth  the  rest  of  the 
word  as  are  the  suffixes;  probably,  also,  the  analogy  of  forms  in  -pin^s 
with  other  prefixes  not  containing  an  n  would  tend  to  restore  an 
anomalous-sounding  s'inp'i'l^s  to  -fi'n^s. 

§  21 
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A  suffixed  -(a)n  dissimilates  to  -{a)l  because  of  a  preceding  m  in  the 
stem: 

s'imiH  dew  (cf.  such  nouns  as  pHyi^'n  deer) 
daV-s'o^ma'l  on  the  mountain  {s'ofil  mountain) 
dd^ma^lf¥  my  testicles  {do^m  testicles) 

With  these  compare: 

daP'-ts!a°'wa'n  by  the  ocean  (ts!du  deep  water) 
In  xd°'-gulma'n  among  oaks,  the  I  immediately  preceding   the   m 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  dissimilation  of  the  -an  to  -al. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  -am  of  hagwdHa^m,  Dldala'm,  and 
xdHa\nt'V  is  at  bottom  phonetically  as  well  as  functionally  identical 
with  the  suffix  -an  (-al),  seen  in  xd'^-gvlma^n  {gulu^m  oak)  and  da¥- 
S'o^maU,  and  rests  on  a  second  dissimilation  of  the  nasal  lingual  (n) 
of  the  suffix  to  a  labial  nasal  (m),  because  of  the  lingual  (l)  of  the 
stem.  The  history  of  a  word  like  TiagwdHa^m  is  in  that  event  as 
f ollow^s :  An  original  ^hagwd^na^i  in  the  road  (stem  gwd^-n-  +  nominal 
characteristic  -an)  becomes  first  *hagwd"la\  by  the  dissimilation  of 
the  first  n  because  of  the  following  n,  then  hagwdHa^m  by  the  dissimi 
lation  of  this  second  n  because  of  the  preceding  I.  Similarly  Didala^m 
and  xdHa'^mfY  would  go  back  to  *Didana^n  and  *xd'^na''nf¥  respec- 
tively ;  with  the  second  form  compare  the  reduphcated  verb  xala'xam- 
( =  *xanaxan-)  urinate.  The  probability  of  such  a  dissimilation  of 
91  to  m  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  nouns  mth 
an  evidently  suffixal  noun-forming  element  -{a)m  have  an  I  in  the 
stem  as  compared  to  an  -(a)n  of  nouns  not  so  affected.     Contrast: 


-m 

he^Wm.  board   (cf.  dl^h^'liya 
sleeping  on  wooden  platform) 

^ela^m  river 

ts!e\si'm.   hail   (cf.    stem   ts .'el- 
rattle) 

xila^m  sick,  ghost 

ts'lii'^liR  wart  * 
JiahiWm.  empty 


la^'am  frog 


-n 


dagsi^n  turtle 

wigin  red  lizard 

pHyVn  deer  (-n  here  as  suffix 

shown  by  fliya'^x  fawn) 
yut.'u^n  white  duck  (cf.  yutl- 

u'yidi^n  I  eat  it  greedily) 
yu'xga,n  trout 
xddn  eel  (cf .  hd^-xdd'^xdagwa^n 

I  throw  something  slippery 

far  away) 
wo'^p  !un-  eyebrows 


1  No  other  example  of  final  -Im  is  known,  so  that  this  form  was  probably  misheard  for  U'fulu^ 
(cf.  guWm  OAK). 
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yuhi^m  eagle  (also  yuWm.  is         dd'^-  n-  ear 

found) 
^wlu^m  oak  hehe^n  rushes 

^-'ulum  fish  (sp.  ?)  ga'Tclan  house  ladder 

legem.-  kidney  gvntlin-  wrist 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  a  few  words  (such  as  Tiiilun  ocean, 
tlaga^m  lake,  and  yuk!um-a-  bones)  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the 
phonetic  law  implied  by  the  table;  but  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  these  and  similar  words  would  doubtless  show  such 
disagreement  to  be  but  apparent.  It  is  probable  that  in  delga'n- 
BUTTOCKS,  hilga^n-  breast,  and  do'Win-i-  anus,  the  g,  (V)  im- 
mediately following  upon  the  I  prevented  the  expected  dissimila- 
tion of  n  to  m;  in  Je'Vwan-  anus  the  dissimilation  was  perhaps 
thwarted  by  a  counter-tendency  to  dissimilate  the  two  labials  {V^ 
and  m)  that  would  thus  result.  *yalan-an-  lose  (tr.),  dissimilated, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  yalal-aiv-,  fails  to  be  further  dissimilated  to  *yalal- 
am-  because,  doubtless,  there  is  a  feehng  against  the  obscuring  of 
the  phonetic  form  of  the  causative  suffix  -an-.  The  great  probability 
of  the  existence  of  a  dissimilatory  tendency  involving  the  change 
of  71  to  m  is  clinched  by  the  form  do'Wim-i-  anus  alongside  of 
do'Win-i-. 

A  dissimilation  of  an  original  lio  n  (the  reverse  of  the  process  first 
described),  because  of  an  I  in  the  stem,  is  found  in 

yill^nma'^n  I  keep  asking  for  it  (=  original  *yiUHma'^n  [I  inserted 
as  repetition  of  stem  -I-  in  iterative  formation  from  yilima'^n 
I  ask  him]) 

le^ha'nxde^  I  am  carrying  (object  not  specified)  (=  original  *Ze^- 
ha'lxde-) ;  cf.  identical  suffix  -al-x-,  e.  g.,  gayawa'lxde^  I  eat. 

In  u^gwa'nxde^  I  drink  (stem  ugw-),  it  hardly  seems  plausible  that 
-an-ic-  is  at  all  morphologically  different  from  the  -al  {-an)  -x-  of  these 
words,  yet  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  here  for  a  change 
of  the  I  to  n. 

§  22.  CATCH  DISSIMILATION 

If  to  a  form  with  a  glottal  catch  in  the  last  syllable  is  added  a  syn- 
tactic (conjunctive)  element,  itself  containing  a  catch,  the  first  catch 
is  lost,  but  without  involving  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pitch- 
accent;  the  loss  of  the  catch  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  length- 
ening of  the  preceding  vowel  (or  rather,  in  many  cases,  a  restoration 
of  the  original  length) .     This  phonetic  process  finds  its  most  frequent 
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application  in  the  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist 
intransitive : 

yd'°da'  when  he  went  (cf.  ya'-  he  went) 
gim'^Jc'da'  when  he  went  to  (cf.  gini'^V  he  went  to) 
yawa'ida^  when  he  spoke  (cf .  yawa'^^  he  spoke) 
loho'ida^  when  he  died  (cf.  loTio''-  he  died) 

The  connectives  -hi'  it  is  said,  and  -s-i-  but,  and  are,  in  regard  to 
this  process,  parallel  to  the  -da^  of  the  preceding  forms: 

naga'ihi^  he  said,  it  is  said  (cf.  naga'^^  he  said) 
no^s'i'^  but,  so  (he  went)  next  door  (cf.  nd'^'s'  next  door), 
a'nis'i^  but  not  (cf.  a'ni^  not) 

H's'is'i^  but  no  matter  how  (often)  (cf.  H's'\^  even  if) 
dal'Wi'^s'i^  but  some  (cf.  dal'wi'-  sometimes;  -wl'^s'i-  is  related  to 
-wi'^  as  is  yd'^da-  to  ya'^) 

§  23.  INFLUENCE   OF   PLACE   AND   KIND   OF   ACCENT   ON  MANNER 

OF  ARTICULATION 

The  general  phonetic  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  an  aspirated  surd, 
when  not  immediately  followed  by  another  consonant,  can,  ^yiib.  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  be  found  as  such  medially  only  when  the 
accent  immediately  precedes,  provided  that  no  consonant  (except  in 
certain  circumstances  Z,  m,  and  n)  intervene  between  the  accented 
vowel  and  the  aspirated  surd;  under  other  conditions  it  appears 
as  a  media.  This  phonetic  limitation  naturally  brings  about  a  con- 
stant interchange  between  the  aspirated  surd  and  the  correspond- 
ing media  in  morphologically  identical  elements.  Thus  we  have  as 
doublets  -da  and  -Va,  third  person  possessive  pronoun  of  certain  nouns : 

6emt'a*  his  stick 
se'^Zt'a*  his  %\TitLng 
wila'uV&^  his  arrow 
ga'lV  Si^  his  bow 
7no't'a^  his  son-in-law;  but 
da'gaxda,  his  head 

and  numerous  other  nouns  \\'ith  -x-.  This  consonant  in  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  demands  a  following  media.  Another  pair  of  doublets  is 
-de^  and  -fe^,  first  person  singular  subject  intransitive  aorist  {-de^ 
and  -fe^  to  correspond  in  future) : 

p'ele'xade^  I  go  to  fight;  p^elxa't'e^  I  shall  go  to  war 
^ant'e^  I  go;  yana'Ve^  I  shall  go 
nagalVe^  I  say;  na't'e^  I  shall  say 
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but: 

ivits\'lsmade^  I   keep   moving;  future   wits' le'smade^   (contrast 

imts'.'imt'e^  I  move  and  wisma'Ve^  I  shall  move) 
Other  examples  of  interchange  are : 

sgoH'sga'Vi  he  cut  them  to  pieces;  sgo'H'sgidi^n  I  cut  them  to 

pieces 
ts'lumUmVa^n  I  boil  it,  s'umVan  I  shall  boil  it  (stem  s'il^m-t'a-) ; 

s'omoda'^n  I  boil  it,  s'omda'n  I  shall  boil  it  (evidently  related 

stem  s'om-d-) 
s'as'inipiV  we  stand;  e^hi^V  we  are 

This  phonetic  rule  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  media 
can  never  appear  under  the  conditions  given  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
surd.  The  various  grammatical  elements  involved  are  not  all  on 
one  line.  It  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  some  contain  a  surd  as 
the  primary  form  of  their  consonant,  while  others  contain  an  organic 
media.  The  more  or  less  mechanical  changes  in  manner  of  articula- 
tion, already  treated  of,  have  had  the  effect,  however,  of  so  inextri- 
cabl}^  interlocking  the  aspirated  surds  and  mediae  in  medial  and 
final  positions  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  in  many  cases  which 
manner  of  articulation  should  be  considered  the  primary  form  of  the 
consonant.  Some  of  the  medially  occurring  elements  with  primary 
tenuis  are: 

-fa,  third  person  possessive 

-fa,  exclusive  (as  in  Ic'.wa'lfa  young,  not  old;  younger  one) 

-fe^,  first  person  intransitive  aorist  (future,  -fe^) 

-fek\  first  person  singular  possessive  (as  in  ga'lfek'  my  bow) 

Such  elements  show  an  aspirated  consonant  whether  the  preceding 
accent  be  rising  or  falling;  e.  g.,  hem  fa  like  Jie'Hfa.  Some  of  those 
with  primary  media  are: 

-da,  third  person  possessive  with  preceding  preposition   (corre- 
sponding not  to  first  person  -feJc\  -dek\  but  to -de) 
-a'ld-  and  -a'md-  indirect  object 
-da^,  subordinating  element 

This  second  set  regularly  keep  the  media  whether  the  accent  imme- 
diately precedes  or  not.  The  first  two  of  these  generally,  if  not 
always,  require  the  preceding  accent  to  be  a  falling  one: 

daVwill'^da  on  his  house 
Jmfga'^^da  in  his  country 
xa^sa'lda  between  his  toes 
xd^ha'mda  on  his  back 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 4  §    23 
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Tmwa'nda  under  him 
sgelewa'lda^n  I  shout  to  him 
ts.'elela'mda'n  I  paint  it 

The  third  retains  its  primary  character  as  media  when  the  preceding 
verb  form  has  the  falling  accent : 

yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
naga'-ida^  when  he  said 
haxa'mda^  when  he  came 
Jiele'lda^  when  he  sang 
xehe'nda^  when  he  did  it 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  as  an  aspirate  tenuis  when  preceded  by 
the  rising  accent : 

laHet'a^  as  it  became 
s'as'inlfa^  when  he  stood 

The  rule  first  given,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  reconstructed 
historical  development,  would  then  mean  that  a  rising  accent  preserved 
an  immediately  following  aspirated  surd  (including  always  those 
cases  in  which  I,  m,  or  n  intervened),  and  caused  the  change  of  a 
media  to  an  aspirated  surd;  while  a  falling  accent  preserved  a  simi- 
larly situated  media  or  aspirated  surd  in  its  original  form.  That  the 
change  in  the  phonetic  circumstances  defined  of  an  original  media  to 
an  aspirated  surd  is  indeed  conditioned  by  a  preceding  rising  accent, 
is  further  indicated  by  such  rather  uncommon  forms  as  Tiadedil-Va 
EVERYWHERES.  Here  the  -t'a  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  -da  of 
Jiawill'^da  in  his  house,  and  the  difiference  in  manner  of  articulation 
is  doubtless  in  direct  relation  to  the  difference  of  accent. 

A  modification  of  the  general  phonetic  rule  as  first  given  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  After  I,  m,  or  n  an  original  aspirated  tenuis  retains 
its  aspiration  even  if  the  accent  falls  on  the  preceding  sj'llable  but 
one;  also  after  a  short  vowel  preceded  by  Z,  m,  or  n,  provided  the 
accented  vowel  is  short.     Examples  are : 

alwe'ldaWe^  t  shall  sliine;  alwe'lc.'alp'igain  we  shall  shine;  alwe'- 

]c.'a\k\va  to  shine 
Ve'p'ah'e^  I  shall  be  absent;  Ic'e'p^dik'wa  to  be  absent 
wulii'Jiaint' e^  I  have  menstrual  courses  for  the  first  time 
xalsL'xamt'e^  I  urinate 
i'mhajnk'am  he  was  sent  off  (i  is  short,  though  close  in  quahty; 

contrast  domJiigam  he  was  killed) 
Imi'hamk'ipif  he  sent  himself 
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ts'lumn'ts'laaiVa^n  I  always  boil  it  (cf.  s'omodia'^n  I  boil  it) 
s'a's.ant'e^  I  shall  stand;  s'a's'anp'igram  we  shall  stand;  s'aJs'on.- 

k'wa  to  stand 
sene'sanVe^  I  whoop;  se'nsanVe^  I  shall  whoop 
deHwl''gank'wide^  I  spread  (it)  out  for  myself 
dasg&']ifa°-  (grain)  will  he  scattered  about 

With  -Va°-  and  -Ve^  above  contrast  the  morphologically  identical  ele- 
ments -da°'  and  -de^  of  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  same 
accentual  condition  prevails  but  with  a  consonant  other  than  Z,  m,  or  n 
preceding  the  affected  dental: 

t'ge'its'.'idd'^  (round  object)  will  lie  (there) 
s'u'Vdida^  (string)  wdll  lie  curled  up 

daWek'.e'xade^  I  smoke  (but  future  -.ra't'e^  because  of  immedi- 
ately preceding  accent) 

§24.  INORGANIC  h 

Whenever  two  morphologically  distinct  vowels  come  together 
within  the  word  (verbal  prefixes  and  postposed  particles,  such  as 
deictic  -a\  are  not  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  word),  the  first 
(accented)  vowel  is  separated  from  the  second  by  an  "inorganic"  -A-: 

Itlana'lii'n  I  hold  it  (aorist  stem  if /ana-  +  instrumental  -i-),  but 
future  U.'ani'n  (stem  t.'an-) 

dak' -da-Tiala'liin  I  shall  answer  him  (future  stem  Tiala-  +  instru- 
mental -i-),  but  aorist  daV-da-hdHi'^n  (stem  TidH-) 

This  inorganic  A  is  found  also  immediately  following  an  m,  n,  or  I 
preceded  by  the  accent: 

wayanTm-n  I  put  him  to  sleep   (cf.  same  form  with  change  of 

accent  wa-yd'^na'-n) 
dd'^^agdnJii^n  I  used  to  hear  about  it  (cf.  -agani'^n  I  hear  it) 
liwllhauf  e^  I  kept  looking  (cf.  liwila'ut'e^  I  looked) 
xa-if giHf ga'lM  he  broke  it  in  two  (cf.  -v^dth  identical  -i-  suffix 

xd°-salt' gwi'W gwili  he  broke  [somebody's  arm]  by  stepping) 
I'mTiamk'am  he  was  sent  off  (also  in  aorist  stem  vmiham-) 
wadomhiV  he  killed  him  with  it  (stem  do^m-  +  -i-) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  insertion  of  the  A  is  practically  the  same 
phonetic  phenomenon  as  the  occurrence  of  an  aspirated  tenuis  instead 
of  a  media  after  an  accented  vowel.  The  vowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  may 
appropriately  enough  be  considered  as  having  become  aspirated  under 
the  influence  of  the  accent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  mediae. 
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MORPHOLOGY  (§§  25-114) 
§  25.  Iiitroductory 

Takelma  conforms  to  the  supposedly  typical  morphology  of  Amer- 
ican languages  in  that  it  is  thoroughly  incorporating,  both  as  regards 
the  pronominal,  and,  though  somewhat  less  evidently,  the  nominal 
object.  If  by  ''  polys^mthetic  "  is  merely  meant  the  introduction  into 
the  verb-complex  of  ideas  generally  expressed  by  independent  ele- 
ments (adverbs  or  the  like) ,  then  Takelma  is  also  polysynthetic,  yet 
only  moderate!}'  so  as  compared  %\ith  such  extreme  examples  of  the 
type  as  Eskimo  or  Kwakiutl.  The  degree  of  intimacy  with  which 
the  pronominal  objective  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nominal 
objective  and  polysynthetic  (instrumental  and  local)  elements  on  the 
other,  are  combined  with  the  internal  verb-structiu-s  is  decidedl}* 
different.  The  former  combine  as  suffixes  to  form  an  indissoluble 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  verb-form,  the  subjective  elements  of  the 
transitive  verb,  though  in  themselves  absolutely  without  independent 
existence,  being  secondarily  attached  to  the  stem  already  provided 
with  its  pronominal  object.  The  latter  vary  in  degree  of  independ- 
ence ;  they  are  strung  along  as  prefixes  to  the  verb,  but  form  no  integral 
part  of  its  structure,  and  may,  as  far  as  grammatical  coherence  is 
concerned,  fall  away  entirely. 

The  polysynthetic  character  of  the  Takelma  verb  (and  by  discuss- 
ing the  verb  we  touch,  as  so  frequently  in  America,  upon  the  most  vital 
element  of  the  sentence)  seems,  then,  a  comparatively  accidental, 
superimposed  feature.  To  use  the  term  "polysynthetic"  as  a  catch- 
word for  the  peculiar  character  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  another 
American  language,  hardl}'  hits  the  core  of  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  "incorporation,"  though  generally  of  more  value  as  a 
classificatory  label  than  "polysynthesis,"  conveys  information  rather 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a  special,  if  important,  set  of  concepts,  than 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  process  of  form-building. 

If  we  study  the  manner  in  which  the  stem  unites  in  Takelma  with 
derivative  and  grammatical  elements  to  form  the  word,  and  the  vocalic 
and  consonantic  changes  that  the  stem  itself  undergoes  for  gram- 
matical purposes,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  a  tangible  difference 
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in  general  method^  however  much  the  details  may  vary,  between 
Takelma  and  languages  that  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  "inflec- 
tional." It  is  generally  said,  in  definmg  inflection,  that  languages 
of  the  inflectional  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  agglutinative  type 
make  use  of  words  of  indivisible  psychic  value,  in  which  the  stem  and 
the  various  grammatical  elements  have  entirely  lost  their  single  indi- 
vidualities, but  have  ''chemically"  (!)  coalesced  into  a'single  form- 
unit;  in  other  words,  the  word  is  not  a  mere  mosaic  of  phonetic 
materials,  of  which  each  is  the  necessary  symbol  of  some  special 
concept  (stem)  or  logical  category  (grammatical  element) . 

In  support  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  admired  lack  of  a  one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  a  grammatical  category  and  its  pho- 
netic expression  is  often  quoted  the  multiplicity  of  elements  that 
serve  to  symbolize  the  same  concept;  e.  g.,  Lat.  -^,  -ae,  -a,  -es,  -us,  all 
indicate  that  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  concrete  idea  given  by  the  main  body  of  the  words  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Furthermore,  variability  of  the  stem  or 
base  itself  is  frequently  adduced  as  a  proof  of  its  lack  of  even  a 
relative  degree  of  individuality  apart  from  the  forms  from  which 
by  analysis  it  has  been  abstracted;  e.  g.,  German  hind-,  hand-,  hund-, 
hand-,  hiind-.  These  two  characteristics  are  very  far  indeed  from 
constituting  anything  like  a  definition  of  inflection,  but  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  peculiar  to  it,  and  hence  may  well  serve  us  as 
approximate  tests. 

As  regards  the  first  test,  we  find  that  just  such  a  multiplicity  of 
phonetic  symbols  for  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  concept, 
is  characteristic  of  Takelma.  The  idea  of  possession  of  an  object  by 
a  person  or  thing  other  than  the  speaker  or  person  addressed  is 
expressed  by  -xa,  -a,  -da  (-fa),  -f,  or  -,all  of  which  are  best  rendered 
by  HIS,  HER,  ITS,  THEIR  (the  ideas  of  gender  and  number  do  not 
here  enter  as  requiring  grammatical  expression) .  Similarly,  the  idea 
of  the  person  speaking  as  subject  of  the  action  or  state  predicated 
by  the  main  body  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  various  elements 
-t'e^  (-de^),  -fe"  {-de''),  -^n,  -n,  -¥a^  (rga^),  all  of  which  are  best  ren- 
dered in  English  by  "I."  -fe^  is  confined  to  the  aorist  of  intransi- 
tive verbs;  -t'e^  is  future  intransitive;  -^n  is  aorist  transitive;  -n  is 
future  transitive;  and  -¥a^  is  used  in  all  inferential  forms,  whether 
transitive  or  intransitive. 
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As  for  the  second  test,  it  soon  appears  that  the  Takelma  stem  may 
undergo  even  more  far-reaching  changes  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  German  or  Greek.     As  examples  may  serve : 

d&'hnfi-,  diVhri-,  t.'omom-  (thmd^-),  V.umu^-  kill 
naP^g-,  ne^-,  naga-,  nege-  say  to 

The  first  form  in  each  of  these  sets  is  the  verb-stem,  properly  speak- 
ing, and  is  used  in  the  formation  of  all  but  the  aorist  forms.  The 
second  is  employed  in  non-aorist  forms  when  the  incorporated  object 
of  the  verb  is  a  first  person  singular,  and  in  several  derivative  forma- 
tions. The  third  is  characteristic  of  the  aorist.  The  fourth  is  used 
in  the  aorist  under  the  same  conditions  as  determine  the  use  of  the 
second  form  of  the  stem  in  other  groups  of  forms.  It  needs  but  a 
moment's  thought  to  bring  home  the  general  psychic  identity  of  such 
stem-variability  and  the  ''ablaut"  of  many  German  verbs,  or  the 
Latin  stem-variation  in  present  and  perfect : 

frang-  'freg-  break 
da-  :  ded-  give 

If  the  typical  verb  (and,  for  that  matter,  noun)  form  of  Takelma  is 
thus  found  to  be  a  firm  phonetic  and  psychic  unit,  and  to  be  charac- 
terized b}^  some  of  the  supposed  earmarks  of  inflection,  what  is  left 
but  to  frankly  call  the  language  "inflectional"  ?  "Polysynthetic"  and 
" incorporative "  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  terms  that  exclude 
such  a  designation,  for  they  have  reference  rather  to  the  detailed 
treatment  of  certain  groups  of  concepts  than  to  morphologic  method. 
Everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  chief  stress  for  purposes 
of  classification  is  laid  on  the  relative  importance  and  fulness  of  the 
verb,  Takelma  is  polysynthetic ;  if  the  criterion  of  classification  be 
taken  to  be  whether  the  verb  takes  the  pronommal  object  within  its 
structure  or  not,  it  is  incorporating;  if,  finally,  stress  be  laid  on  the 
general  method  of  building  up  the  word  from  smaller  elements,  it  is 
inflective.  Not  that  Takelma  is  in  the  least  thereby  relegated  to  a 
peculiar  or  in  any  way  exceptional  position.  A  more  objective,  un- 
hampered study  of  languages  spoken  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  a  far  wider  prevalence  than  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  of  the  inflectional  type.  The  error,  however,  must  not 
be  made  of  taking  such  comparatively  trivial  characteristics  as  sex 
gender,  or  the  presence  of  cases,  as  criteria  of  inflection.  Inflection 
has  reference  to  method,  not  to  subject-matter. 
§  25 
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Graramatical  Processes  (§§  26-32) 

§  26.  General  Retnarks 

There  are  four  processes  employed  iii  Takelma  for  purposes  of 
^ammatical  modification  and  word-formation:  affixation  (pre-,  in-, 
and  suffixation),  reduplication,  vocalic  change  (ablaut),  and  conso- 
nant change  (consonant  ablaut).  Pitch-accent  is  of  grammatical 
importance,  but  is  most  probably  a  product  of  purely  phonetic 
causes.  Of  the  processes  mentioned,  suffixation  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  while  the  presence  of  iniixation  will  have  to  be  allowed  or 
denied  according  to  the  definition  given  of  it. 

§  27.  JPreflxation 

Prefixation  is  either  of  the  loose  polysynthetic  type  already  referred 
to,  or  of  the  more  firmly  knit  inflective  type.  "Loose  prefixation  is 
extremely  common,  nominal  objects,  instruments^  and  local  ideas  of 
one  kind  or  another  finding  admittance  into  the  word-complex,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  this  manner.     Examples  of  such  loose  prefijcation  are : 

gwen-^a'l-yowo^  he  looked  back  (gwen-  in  back;  al-  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  can  perhaps  be  best  described  as  indicative  of  action 
away  from  one's  self,  here  with  clear  implication  of  sight  directed 
outward;  yowo'^  he  was,  can  be  used  as  independent  word) 

s'in-%-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  nose  {s'in-  nose;  %-  mth  hand; 
latslagi'^n  I  touched  him,  as  independent  word) 

gwenVge'm  black  necked  {gwen-  nape,  neck;  fge^m  black) 

The  first  example  shows  best  the  general  character  of  loose  prefixa- 
tion. The  prefixed  elements  gwen-,  al-,  s'in-,  and  I-  have  no  separate 
existence  as  such,  yet  in  themselves  dirctly  convey,  except  perhaps 
al-,  a  larger,  more  definitely  apperceived,  share  of  meaning  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  purely  grammatical  elements.  In  dealing  with 
such  elements  as  these,  we  are  indeed  on  the  borderland  between 
independent  word  and  affix.  The  contrast  between  them  and  gram- 
matical suffixes  comes  out  strongest  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
entirely  omitted  without  destroying  the  reality  of  the  rest  of  the 
word,  while  the  attempt  to  extract  any  of  the  other  elements  leaves 
an  unmeaning  remainder.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  example  well 
illustrates  the  point  that  they  are  not  so  loosely  attached  but  that 
they  may  entirely  alter  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  word.  Pre- 
fixation of  the  inflective  type  is  very  rare.      There  is    only   one 
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such  prefix  that  occurs  with  considerable  frequency,  wi-,  first  person 
singular  possessive  of  nouns  of  relationship : 

wiha^m  my  father 
Tmrni'-f  your  father 

§  28,  Suffixation 

Sxiffixation  is  the  normal  method  employed  in  building  up  actual 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  from  stems.  The  suffixes  m  themselves 
have  for  the  most  part  very  little  individuality,  some  of  them  being 
hardly  evident  at  all  except  to  the  minute  hnguistic  analyst.  The 
notions  they  convey  are  partly  derivational  of  one  kind  or  other. 
In  the  verb  they  express  such  ideas  as  those  of  position,  reciprocal 
action,  causation,  frequentative  action,  reflexive  action,  spontaneous 
activity,  action  directed  to  some  one,  action  done  in  behalf  of  some 
one.  From  the  verb-stem  such  adjectival  and  nominal  derivations 
as  participles,  infinitives,  or  abstract  nouns  of  action,  and  nouns  of 
agent  are  formed  by  suffixation.  In  the  noun  itself  various  suffixed 
elements  appear  whose  concrete  meaning  is  practically  nil.  Other 
suffixes  are  formal  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  express 
pronominal  elements  for  subject  and  object  in  the  verb,  for  the  pos- 
sessor in  the  noun,  modal  elements  in  the  verb.  Thus  a  word  like 
tlomoxiniV  we  kill  one  axother  contains,  besides  the  aorist  stem 
Homo-  (formed  from  do^m-),  the  suffixed  elements  -x-  (expressing 
general  idea  of  relation  between  subject  and  object),  -in-  umlauted 
from -an-  (element  denoting  reciprocal  action  [-a;-i?i-  =  EACH  other, 
ONE  another]),  and  -iV  (first  personal  plural  subject  intransitive 
aorist).  As  an  example  of  suffixation  in  the  noun  may  be  given 
t'.ihagwa'n-t'V  my  pancreas.  This  form  contains,  besides  the  stem 
Hiba-,  the  suffixed  elements  -gw-  (of  no  ascertainable  concrete  signifi- 
cance, but  employed  to  form  several  bodj^-part  nouns;  e.  g.,  t'.iha'V^ 
pancreas  47.17),  -an-  (apparently  meaningless  in  itself  and  appear- 
ing suffixed  to  many  nouns  when  they  are  provided  Avith  possessive 
endings),  and  -W  (first  personal  singular  possessive). 

§  29.  Infixntion, 

Infixation,  or  what  superficiaUy  appears  to  be  such,  is  found  only 
in  the  formation  of  certain  aorist  stems  and  frequentatives.  Thus 
the  aorist  stem  mats  lag-  (from  masg-  plt)  shows  an  intrusive  or 
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infixed  -a-  between  the  s  (strengthened  to  ts!)  and  g  of  the  stem. 
Similarly  the  aorist  stem  wits' lim-  (from  wism-  move)   shows  an 
infixed  i.     Infixation  in  frequentative  forms  is  illustrated  by: 
yonoina'^n  I  always  sing  (aorist  stem  yonon-) 
tsIayalV  he  used  to  shoot  them  (cf.  tslaya'V  he  shot  them) 
On  examination  it  is  found  that  the  iniixed  element  is  invariably 
a  repetition  of  part  of  the  phonetic  material  given  by  the  stem. 
Thus  the  infixed  -a-  and  -i-  of  mats  lag-  and  wits' lim-  are  repetitions 
of  the  -a-  and  -i-  of  the  stems  masg-  and  wisra-;  the  infixed  -i-  of 
yonoin-  and  ts.'ayaig-  are  similarly  repetitions   of   the  y-  of  yonon 
and  -y-  of  ts.'ayag-.     It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  consider  all 
cases  of  infixation  rather  as  stem-amplifications  related  to  reduplica- 
tion.    An  infixed  element  may  itself  be  augmented  by  a  second 
infixation.     Thus  we  have: 

Verb  stem  Aorist  stem  Frequentative 

hemg-  take  out  hemeg-  Jieme^mg- 

tsla-im-  hide  tslayam-  ts!aya-im- 

masg-  put  mats  lag-  TnatsIaP^sg- 

yawl-  talk  yawa-i-  ydwa-iy- 

iaxm-  come  haxam-  haxd^xTn- 

§  30.  Iteduplication 

Reduplication  is  used  in  Takelma  as  a  grammatical  process  with 
surprising  frequency,  probably  as  frequently  as  in  the  Salish  languages. 
The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  it  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  reduplicating  increment  follows  the  base,  never,  as  in  most 
languages  (Salish,  Kwakiutl,  Indo-Germanic) ,  precedes  it.  It  is, 
like  the  infixation  spoken  of  above,  employed  partly  in  the  formation 
of  the  aorist,  partly  to  express  frequentative  or  usitative  action. 
Some  nouns  show  reduphcated  stems,  though,  as  a  process,  redupH- 
cation  is  not  nearly  as  important  in  the  noun  as  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs,  including  a  nimiber  that  do  not  seem  to  imply  a  necessary 
repetitive  action,  are  apparently  never  found  in  unreduphcated  form. 
Four  main  types  of  reduplication,  with  various  subtypes,  occur: 

1.  A  partial  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the  vowel 
and  final  consonant  of  the  stem : 

aorist  JieJel-  (from  JieH-  sing) 

aorist  t.'omom-  (from  do^m-  kill) 
The  reduplicated  vowel  is  lengthened  in  certain  forms,  e.  g.,  hele^l-, 
tlomd^m/-. 
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1  a.  A  subtype  of  1  is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  exliibit  an 
unreduplicated  consonant  after  the  redupHcated  portion  of  the  word, 
the  second  vowel  in  such  cases  being  generally  long 

aorist  ts'liimu^nd'a-  (from  s'u^mfa-  boil) 

usitative  aorist  tUllifilg-  (from  verb  stem  t!uHg-,  aorist  tfuliig- 

follow  trail) 
usitative  aorist  ginVng-  (from  verb  stem  ging-,  aorist  ginig-  go  to; 

ging-,  ginig-  itself  is  probably  reduplicated  from  gin-) 

2.  A  complete  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  base  with  a  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  a: 

aorist  t.'eut.'au-  (from  t.'eu-  play  shinny) 
aorist  bofhad-  (from  bo'^d-  pull  out  one's  hair) 
aorist  6a"-  sal-  xo(x)xag  come  to  a  stand  (pi.) ;  aorist  sal-xog-l*- 
stand  (pi.) 

3.  A  complete  reduplication,  as  in  2,  viiih.  the  addition  of  a  con- 
necting vowel  repeated  from  the  vowel  of  the  stem: 

aorist  yuLuyal-  (cf .  verb  stem  yulyal-  rub) 
aorist  frequentative  TiogoTiag-  keep  running  (from  Tio^g-  run) 
aorist  frequentative  s'wilis'wal-  tear  to  pieces;  verb  stem  s'wil- 
s-wal-  (from  aorist  s'wVls'wal-  tear;  verb  stem  s'vnH-) 
If  the  stem  ends  in  a  fortis  consonant,  the  redupUcating  syllable 
regularly  shows  the  corresponding  media  (or  aspirated  tenuis) : 

sgot.'osgad-  cut  to  pieces  (from  verb  stem  sgoH!-,  aorist  sgo^d-  cut) 
3  a.  A  subgroup  of  3  is  formed  by  some  verbs  that  leave  out  the  -a- 
of  the  reduplicating  syllable : 

gwidiV^'d-  throw  (base  gwid-) 

4.  An  irregular  reduplication,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  the 
vowel  of  the  stem  followed  by  -{^)a-  +  the  last  and  first  (or  third) 
consonants  of  the  stem  in  that  order: 

frequentative  aorist  tlomoamd-,  as  though  instead  of  Hlomo- 
t!am-;  cf.  non-aorist  do^mdam-  (from  aorist  t.'omom-  kill) 

frequentative  aorist  Ic.'eme^amg-  (from  Ic.'eme-n-  make;  verb  stem 
Tc!e7n-n-) 

frequentative  aorist  fluwu^aug-,  as  though  instead  of  *p!uvmp!aug- 
(from  aorist  jpluwuk!-  name) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  this  type  of  reduphcation  all  begin 
with  fortis  consonants.     The  glottal  catch  is  best  considered  a  partial 
representative  of  the  initial  fortis;  in  cases  hke  Tdeme^amg-  an  original 
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-k!am  (i.  e.,  -^gam)  may  be  conceived  of  as  undergoing  partial  meta- 
thesis to  -^amg. 

Other  rarer  reduplications  or  stem-amplifications  occur,  and  will  be 
treated  in  speaking  of  aorist  formations  and  frequentatives. 

§  31,  Vowel-Ablaut 

Vowel-ablaut  consists  of  the  palatalization  of  non-palatal  stem- 
vowels  in  certain  forms.  Only  o  and  a  (with  corresponding  long 
vowels  and  diphthongs)  are  affected;  they  become  respectively 
ii  (u)  and  e.  In  sharp  contradistmction  to  the  i-  umlaut  of  an 
original  a  to  i,  this  ablaut  affects  only  the  radical  portion  of  the 
word,  and  thus  serves  as  a  further  criterion  to  identify  the  stem. 
Thus  we  have  we^ga'si  he  brought  it  to  me  (from  stem  wd^g-, 
as  shown  also  by  wd^'g-iwi'^n  i  brought  it  to  him),  but  wege'sinV 
HE  WELL  bring  IT  TO  ME  (from  stem  waga-,  as  shown  also  by  waga- 
wi'n  I'll  bring  it  to  him),  both  i-  umlaut  and  stem-ablaut  serving 
in  these  cases  to  help  analyze  out  the  stems.  Vowel-ablaut  occurs 
in  the  following  cases: 

1.  ^Vhenever  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  or  subject  of  the 
passive  is  the  first  person  singular : 

mele'xl  he  told  it  to  me  172.17,  but  mala'xbi^n  I  told  it  to  you 

(162.6) 
nege's-i  he  said  to  me  186.22,  but  naga'sam  he  said  to  us  (178.12) 
dumxiim^  I  shall  be  slain  (192.1 1),  but  domxhina^  you  will  be  slain 

(178.15) 
gel-luhuigwa'si  he  avenges  me,  but  -lohoigwa'^n  I  avenge  him  (1 48.3) 

Not  infrequently  vowel-ablaut  in  such  cases  is  chrectly  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  homonyms,  as  in  yeweyagwa'si  he  talks  about  me 
(from  yaway-iQ]k) ,  and  yeweyagwa'si  he  returns  with  me  (from 
yewei-ieixxni). 

2.  With  the  passive  participial  endings  -aV^,  -iV"': 

wase^gi'k'^  wherewith  it  is  shot  (from  sd^g-  shoot) 
me'xaV^  having  father  (from  ma'xa  his  father) 
wa^-%-duxiV^deY  my  gathered  ones  (=1  have  been  gathering 

them)  (from  do'^x-  gather) 
daP-wa-p'u't!i¥'"  mixed  with  (from  2^'ot!-  mix)  178.5 

3.  In  some  verbs  that  have  the  peculiar  intransitive-forming  suffix 
-X-,  by  no  means  in  all: 

geyewa'lxde^  I  eat  (136.15)  (cf.  gayawa'^n  I  eat  it  30.11) 
le'ha^nx  he  carries  178.6  (stem  Id'^b-) 
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diddH'he'  ^-¥fhcg-ains  (=  -amtx)  tlie}^  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides 
of  head  (from  base  fhd'^g-)  142.17;  cf.  -fhd'°gamda^n  I  tie  his 
hair  (27.1) 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  most  verbs  in  -x-  do  not  show 
this  stem-palatalization.  It  is  quite  possible  that  its  occurrence  is 
confined  to  a  restricted  number  of  such  verbs;  at  any  rate,  there  is 
some  limitation  in  its  employjcnent,  which  the  material  at  hand  has 
not  been  found  extensive  enough  to  define, 

4.  In  nouns  ending  in  -x-ap  (s-ap' =  -t-x-ap'),  probably  derived 
from  such  verbs  in  -x-  as  were  referred  to  under  3 : 

xdHe'^sap'  belt  (cf.  xdHd'^da^n  I  put  it  about  my  waist) 
Tiolu'^-xop'  (=  -x'^ap')  shirt  (cf.  Jialo'^^V  she  put  on  [her  dress]) 

5.  In  verbs  provided  with  the  suffix  -xa-,  which  serves  to  relieve 
transitive  verbs  of  the  necessity  of  expressing  the  object: 

lu'^xwagwadinin  (  =  la]i!-xa-)  I'll  trap  for  him  (stem  Jol:!"'-) 

llu' pxagwanY  she  shall  pound  with  (stone  pestle)  {ci.loho'ii  she 

pounds  them) 
Icledelxade- 1  was  out  picking  (cf.  Icladd^n  I  pick  them.  Icladdl  he 

picks  them) 
ts.'eye'mxade^  I  hide  things  (cf.  ts.'ayama'^n  I  hide  it) 

6.  In  reflexive  verbs  ending  in  -giui-  or  -k'v:a-  (-gwa-) : 

Iclet'gwl^p'  pick  them  for  yourself!  (stem  Icld^d-) 

altsleye^wif  he  washed  himself  with  it  (cf.  alts!ai/dp'  he  washed 

his  own  face) 
tletslek'wide^  I  touch  myself  (cf.  Uatslagi'^n  I  touch  him) 
IdedelVwa^n  I  pick  them  for  myself  (aorist  stem  l-.'addi-) 
alnu'^lc'wa  he  painted  his  own  face  (stem  no^gw-) 

Yet  many,  perhaps  most,  reflexive  verbs  fail  to  show  the  palatal 

ablaut : 

p.'agdnVwif  he  bathed  himself 

t'gwd^xa'nt'gwide''  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (but  lu'^gwanfgwide'  1 

trap  deer  for  myself) 
xd'^-sgo'H'gvjide^  I  cut  myself 
igaxaga' xgwa-n  I  scratch  myself 

We  have  here  the  same  difficulty  as  in  3.  Evidently  some  factor  or 
factors  enter  into  the  use  of  the  ablaut  that  it  has  not  been  founp 
possible  to  determine. 

7.  Other  cases  undoubtedly  occur,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  in  the  material  gathered  to  allow  of  the  setting  up  of  further 
groups.     All  that  can  be  done  with  those  cases  that  do  not  fall 
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within  the  first  six  groups  is  to  list  them  as  miscellaneous  cases. 
Such  are: 

gwel-leisde^  I  shall  be  lame  (cf.  gwel-la'is  lilemna'n  I  shall  make 

him  lame 

le^psV  wing  (if  derived,  as  seems  probable,  from  stem  ld°^h-  carry) 

tlemeya'nwia^^  people   go   along   to  see  her  married  178,1    (cf. 

tlamayana'^n  I  take  her  somewheres  to  get  her  married  [148.5]) 

Palatal  ablaut,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  affect  the  -a-  of  the 

second  member  of  reduplicated  verbs : 

VgaHt'gaH  it  bounced  from  her  140.8 

fgeHtg'a'lsi  it  bounced  from  me 
The  connecting  vowel,  however,  of  verbs  reduplicated  according  to 
the  third  type  always  follows  the  stem-vowel : 

daVda-Tiele'Tialxade^  I  am  accustomed  to  answer  (stem  -lidH-) 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  very  tangible  psychic  connection  between  the 
various  cases  that  require  the  use  of  the  palatal  ablaut,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  indication  that  a  phonetic  cause  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  phenomenon.  If  we  disregard  the  first  group  of  cases,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  this  in  common,  they  are  all  or  nearly  all  intransi- 
tives  derived  from  transitives  by  means  of  certain  voice-forming  ele- 
ments (-X-,  -xa-,  -gwi-,  -Ywa-),  or  else  nominal  passives  or  derivatives 
of  such  intransitives  {-aV'^,  -x-ap');  -Vwa-,  it  is  true,  takes  transi- 
tive pronominal  forms;  but  it  is  logically  intransitive  in  character 
in  that  it  indicates  action  in  reference  to  something  belonging  to  the 
subject.  The  only  trait  that  can  be  found  in  common  to  the  first 
group  and  the  remaining  is  that  the  action  may  be  looked  upon  as 
self-centered;  just  as,  e.  g.,  a  form  in  -xa-  denotes  that  the  (logically) 
transitive  action  is  not  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some  definite 
outside  object,  but  is  held  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central 
interest  (the  subject),  so,  also,  in  a  form  with  incorporated  fii'st  per- 
son singular  object,  the  action  may  be  readUy  conceived  of  as  taking 
place  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  No  difficulty  \\dll  be  found  in  making 
this  interpretation  fit  the  other  cases,  though  it  is  not  conversely  true 
that  all  forms  implying  self-centered  action  undergo  palatalization. 
The  explanation  offered  may  be  considered  too  vague  to  be  con- 
vincing; but  no  better  can  be  offered.  In  any  event,  the  palatal 
ablaut  will  be  explained  as  the  symbolic  expression  of  some  general 
mental  attitude  rather  than  of  a  clear-cut  grammatical  concept. 
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Besides  these  regular  interchanges  of  non-palatal  and  palatalized 
vowels,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  words  sho^^-ing  differing  vowels, 
but  whose  genetic  relationship  seems  evident.  These  vocalic  varia- 
tions have  not  been  brought  into  the  form  of  a  rule;  the  number  of 
examples  is  small  and  the  process  apparently  touches  rather  the 
lexical  material  than  the  morphology.  Variations  of  this  character 
between  a  and  e  are : 

galsL-h-a'^n  I  t^\dst  it;  p!l'-wa-gele-g-i'-n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it 
(88.12),  dV^al-gdegal-a'mda^n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot 
(172.2) 

dd"-dala.-g-a'mda'n  1  pierce  his  ear  (22.1);  da'^-dele-h-i'^n  I  stick 
it  through  his  ear 

Za^'  excrement  122.2;  le'-Tc'w-an-t'F  my  anus 

Variations  between  o  (u)  and  ii  are : 

s-omoda'^n  I  boil  it  (58.10);  ts-.'iimumt'a^n  I  boil  it  (170.17) 
xuma^  food  54.4;  xiimu'Vde'  I  am  sated  (130.18) 

An  a — a  variation  is  seen  in : 

hau-hsinsi'^s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8;  p.'ai-hunu'^^s  he  shrank 
3.3.16 

Variations  between  a  and  i  are: 

ya.w&it'e^  I  talk  (132.3);  yivAya'ufe^  I  keep  talking,  I  converse 
(194.5) ;  yiwin  talking,  (power  of)  speech  138.4 

Za&a'n  I  shall  carry  it  (124.5);  Zi&in  news  (what  is  carried  about 
from  mouth  to  mouth[?])  194.9 

Of  0  (u) — e  variations  there  have  been  found: 

lohoife^  I  die  184.18;  lelielfe^  I  drift  dead  ashore  (75.5) 
xd^-hul'.'u'hah'na^n  I  breathe;  xd'^-hege'MVna'n  I  breathe  (79.2) 
i.'os- 6''^  little  180.20;  aZ-f.'e«s-i'<' little-eyed  94.3 

An  e — i  variation  is  found  in  the  probabl}'  related: 

pleyent'e^  I  lie  71.5  (future  p.'e'fe^  [146.9]) ;  gwen-p.'iyi'nVwa-n 

I  lie  on  pillow  (future  gwen-p.'ik'wan) 
fgeya^lx  it  rolls;  a'l-VgVja'lx  tears  rolled  from  (his)  e3'es  138.25 

§  32.  Consonant- Ablaut 

Consonant-ablaut,  ordinarily  a  rare  method  of  word-formation, 
plays  a  rather  important  part  in  the  tense-formation  (aorist  and  non- 
aorist)  of  many  verbs.  The  variation  is  in  ever}'  case  one  between 
fortis  and  non-fortis;  i.  e.,  between  p!,  t!,  Id,  ts!,  and  h,  d,  g,  s,  respec- 
tively. Three  main  types  of  grammatical  consonant  change  are  to 
be  recognized: 
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1.  An  initial  fortis  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  an  initial  media  in 
non-aorist  forms: 

aorist  Tclolol-  (stem  goH-  dig) 
aorist  t!ebe-  (stem  de^h-  arise) 
aorist  tiayag-  (stem  dd'^g-  find) 

2.  A  medial  fortis  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to 
a  medial  tenuis  followed  by  a  consonant  in  non-aorist  forms: 

aorist  loplod-  (stem  lop'd-  rain,  snow,  or  hail) 
aorist  lats.'ag-  (stem  lasg-  touch) 

3.  A  medial  media  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  a  medial  fortis  in 
the  remaining  forms: 

aorist  nu^d-  (stem  nuH!-  drown) 
aorist  wl^g-  (stem  wlk!-  spread) 

Needless  to  say,  this  consonant- ablaut  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  various  mechanical  consonant-changes  dealt  with  in  the 
phonology. 

A  few  examples  of  consonant-ablaut  not  connected  with  regular 
grammatical  changes  have  also  been  found : 

s'omod-  boil;  is' lumu^mV a-  boil 

Jiau-gwen-yuiluyad-i-  swallow  down  greedily  (like  duck  or  hog) 
126.10;  Jiau-gwen-yunu^yan-i-  dit. 

The  second  example  illustrates  an  interchange  not  of  fortis  and  non- 
fortis  (for  n^  is  related  to  n  as  is  t!  to  d),  but  of  non-nasal  stop  and 
nasal. 

I.  The  Verb  (§§  33-83) 

§  33.  Introductory 

The  verb  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Takelma  sen- 
tence, and  as  such  it  will  be  treated  before  the  independent  pronoun, 
noun,  or  adjective.  A  general  idea  of  the  make-up  of  the  typical 
verb-form  w^l  have  been  gained  from  the  general  remarks  on  mor- 
phology; nevertheless  the  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  by 
way  of  restatement : 

Loosely  attached  prefixes  +  verb-stem  {or  aorist  stem  derived 
from  verb-stem)  +  derivational  suffixes  -\-  formal  elements  (chiefly 
pronominal)  +  syntactic  element. 

This  skeleton  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  suggest  an  order  of 
treatment  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  verb  morphology. 
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Before  taking  up  the  purely  formal  or  relational  elements,  it  seems 
best  to  get  an  idea  of  the  main  body  or  core  of  the  word  to  which 
these  relational  elements  are  attached.  The  prefixes,  though  not 
entering  into  the  vital  grammatical  structure  of  the  verb,  are  impor- 
tant for  the  part  they  play  in  giving  the  whole  verb-form  its  exact 
material  content.  They  may,  therefore,  with  advantage  be  taken  up 
first. 

1,  Verbal  Prefixes  (§  §  34-38) 

§  34.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Verbal  prefixes  may  be  classified  into  four  groups  when  regard  is 
mainly  had  to  their  function  as  determined  largely  by  position  with 
respect  to  other  prefixes:  incorporated  objects,  adverbial  (including 
local)  elements,  incorporated  instrument als,  and  connective  and 
modal  particles.  These  various  prefixes  are  simply  strung  along  as 
particles  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  been  listed.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exact  function  of  a  prefix  is  to  a  considerable  extent  determined 
by  its  position,  it  follows  that  the  same  prefix,  phonetically  speaking, 
may  appear  ^^'ith.  slightly  variant  meanings  according  as  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  object,  local  element,  or  instrument.  Thus  the 
prefix  I-  always  has  reference  to  the  hand  or  to  both  hands;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  reference  depends  partly  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
and  partly  on  the  position  of  the  prefix  itself,  so  that  I-  may  be  trans- 
lated, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
hand(s): 

l-f  !V-n7j'^Vwa^n  I  warm  my  hands 

WITH  THE  HAND : 

t-^o^dini'^n  I  hunt  for  it  with  the  hand  ( =  I  am  feeling  around 
for  it) 

IN  THE  hand: 

p'im-i-Jio^gwagwa'^n  I  run  with  salmon  in  my  hand 
In  the  first  of  these  three  examples  the  I-  as  object  precedes  the 
incorporated  instrumental  p.'l*  fire,  so  that  the  form  means  literally 
I  WARM  MY  HANDS  WITH  FIRE.  In  the  third  form  the  i  as  local  ele- 
ment follows  the  incorporated  object  pirn  salmon.  Such  a  triplicate 
use  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  incorporated  nouns,  particularly  such 
as  refer  to  parts  of  the  body.  These  incorporated  elements  are  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  certain  other  elements  that  are  used  in  an 
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adverbial  sense  only,  and  regularly  occupy  the  second  position. 
The  line  between  these  two  sets  of  prefixes  is,  however,  difficult  to 
draw  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  some 
of  the  prefixed  elements.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  fully  justified 
in  making  absolutely  strict  distinctions  between  the  various  uses  of 
the  body-part  prefixes;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  preferable,  from  a 
native  point  of  view,  to  translate  the  three  examples  of  I-  incorpora- 
tion given  above  as : 

I-hand-fire-jFarm(-as-regards-myself) 

I-hand-hunt-for-it 

I-salmon-hand-run-with 

leaving  in  each  case  the  exact  delimitation  in  meaning  of  the  element 
HAND  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  nature  of  the  form.  The  fol- 
io-wing examples  will  render  the  matter  of  position  and  function  of  the 
various  prefixes  somewhat  clearer: 


Object. 

Locative 
adverb. 

Instrument. 

Modal. 

Verb  proper. 

bem-  sticks 

wa-  together 

H-  hand 

t.'oxo'zi^n  I  gather  (them)  (=1 
gather  sticks  together) 

hee--  away 

wa-  with  it 

wdagiwi'n  she  is  bought  (=she 
is  brought  with  it)  176.17 

gwan-  road 

ha- in 

yaxa-  continuously 

tHiianga'^n  I  follow  (it)  (=1 
keep  following  the  trail) 

dan-  rocks 

6ao-up 

'i-hand 

sget.'e'sgidi-n  I  lifted  (them)  (=1 
lifted  up  the  rocks) 

han-  across 

waya-  knife 

swihwa'M  he  tore  him  (=he 
torehimopenwith  aknife)73.3 

dak'-  above 

da-  mouth 

wala'^sina-  tnily 

hdali'nda- 1  answering  him  (=I 
did  answer  him) 

xa-    between, 
in  two 

I-  hand 

mV  t^wa-  probably 

ugl'ibi^n  I  cut  him  (=I'1I  prob- 
ably cut  him  through)  31.13 

If  two  adverbial  (local)  elements  are  used,  the  body-part  prefix 
follows  that  which  is  primarily  adverbial  in  character ;  thus : 

ha-ide'^didi'niklaV  did  you  stretch   it  out?  {^ha-i-ont+de-li^, 
in  front  +  di  interrogative  particle  4-  di'nik'.aV  you  stretched  it) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instances  of  a  body-part  prefix  pre- 
ceding a  primarily  adverbial  element  (like  hor-i-,  haP-,  he^^-,  and  others) 
are  rare  or  entirely  lacking. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  seem  that  the  connective  and 
modal  elements  (like  yaxa,  ml'^^wa,  and  di)  are  more  closely  associated 
with  the  verb  form  than  are  the  other  elements,  yet  this  is  only 
apparently  the  case.  Properly  speaking  all  these  modal  elements  are 
post-positives  that  normally  attach  themselves  to  the  first  word  of 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 5  §   34 
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the  sentence,  no  matter  what  part  the  word  plays  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  in  a  form  like  me'^-di-ginigaY  did  you  come  ?  ( =  w«^-  hither  + 
di-  interrogative  particle  +  ginigaY  you  went  to),  the  modal  (inter- 
rogative) element  di  regularly  stands  nearest  the  verb;  but  as  soon  as 
another  word  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  the  interrogative  particle 
shoves  back  a  step,  and  we  have  a  form  of  sentence  like,  e.  g.,  lioida'^s 
di  me'^ginigaY  did  you  come  as  singer,  i.  e.,  to  sing?  From  this 
it  becomes  fairly  evident  that  the  di  in  the  first  example  is  not  prop- 
erly a  verbal  prefix  at  all,  but  merely  a  post-positive  particle  depend- 
ing upon  the  preceding  me'^,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  second 
example,  it  depends  upon  the  noun  hoida'^s  singer.  This  inference 
is  clinched  by  a  form  like  giniga^fidi  did  you  go  (somewhere)? 
for  here  the  di  is  evidently  an  enclitic  element,  not  a  prefix. 

In  sharp  contradistinction  to  such  movability,  the  body-part  and 
adverbial  prefixes  occupy  rigidly  fixed  positions  before  the  verb; 
they  therefore  belong  to  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  modal  parti- 
cles. These  latter  are  verbal  prefixes  only  in  so  far  as  their  post- 
positive tendency  may  force  them  to  become  embedded  in  the 
verb-complex,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  cut  loose  the  incorporated 
object,  adverbial  prefix,  and  instrumental  element  from  the  verb. 
Diagrammatically  the  last  form  tabulated  may  be  represented  by 
xa-l-  [mi'^^wa]  -sgl'^hi^n.  We  may  then  dismiss  the  modal  elements 
from  our  consideration  of  verbal  prefixes,  to  return  to  them  when 
speaking  of  connective  and  adverbial  particles. 

§  35.  INCORPORATED  NOUNS 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  to  interpret  in  the  examples 
given  above  such  elements  as  hem  sticks,  gwdn  road,  and  da'n  rocks 
as  incorporated  objects,  when  they  occur  as  absolute  nouns  in  that 
form  as  well,  though  a  faint  suggestion  of  incorporation  is  given 
by  gwan-ha-yaxa-t!uluHga'^n  i  keep  following  the  trail,  in  that 
the  modal  post-positive  yaxa  follows  not  gwdn,  but  rather  Jia-,  as 
though  the  direct  object  were  not  quite  felt  to  be  an  element  inde- 
pendent of  the  verb.  Without  laying  particular  stress  on  this  latter 
point,  there  are,  it  would  seem,  good  reasons  for  considering  the 
nouns  referred  to  as  incorporated,  though  in  any  event  the  incor- 
poration must  be  called  a  loose  one,  and  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  Iroquois  usage. 
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1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  from  such  examples  as  %-j)!V- 
nd''^Vwa^n  i  warm  my  hands  and  Tian-waya-swilswa'Thi  he  tore  him 
OPEN  WITH  A  KNIFE,  that  nouns  (in  these  cases  'pIV'  fire  and  way  a 
knife)  occur  as  incorporated  instrumentals,  for  such  elements  as  %- 
and  Tian-  can  not  possibly  be  isolated  from  the  verb  Qian-  does  not 
occur  as  independent  adverb,  but  only  as  prefix;  I-  is  inconceivable 
as  independent  noun) ;  furthermore,  if,  in  the  forms  just  quoted,  plV' 
and  waya  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  independent  nouns,  they  lose 
all  semblance  of  grammatical  form,  there  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
definite  position  in  a  verb-complex  that  could  here  suggest  the  notion 
of  instrumentality.  It  is  also  possible  to  isolate  waya,  but  that 
would  involve  considerable  readjustment  of  the  verbal  structure. 
To  be  stamped  as  an  instrumental,  waya  must  in  that  case  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  postposition  wa  with,  so  that  the  sentence  then  reads, 
Jian-swilswa'lhi  wa'ya  wa^  (the  phrase  wa'ya  wa^  may  also  precede) . 

If  we  wish  to  incorporate  the  instrumental  idea  into  the  verb,  and 
yet  keep  the  noun  outside  of  the  verb-structure,  we  may  let  the  wa, 
which  seems  properly  to  denote  with  it,  occupy  the  place  of  the  incor- 
porated waya,  which,  as  an  appositive  of  wa,  then  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb-form,  wa'ya  Tian-wa-swilswa'lhi,  or  Tian-wa-swilswa'lhi 
waya"  he-across-with-it-tore-him  (it,  i.  e.),  the-knife.  This  con- 
struction is  identical  with  the  well-known  appositional  structure  of 
Nahua  or  Chinook  (e.  g.,  i-it-killed  the-dog),  except  that  the  incor- 
porated element  is  here  instrumental  and  not  objective  in  character. 
The  noun  and  its  representative  can  not  both  be  incorporated  in  the 
verb,  such  a  form  as  Turn-way a-wa-swilswa'lM,  for  instance,  being 
quite  impossible. 

It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  an  incorporated  instrumental 
noun  like  wa'ya  is  quite  analogous  to  an  instrumental  body- 
part  prefix  like  I-  hand,  with  the  dijfference  that  wa'ya  may 
be  isolated  in  that  form,  while  i-  must,  when  isolated,  be 
provided  wdth  a  possessive  pronominal  element.  The  form  han-%- 
swilswa'lhi  i  tore  him  open  with  my  hand  is  strictly  analogous  to 
Jian-waya-swilswa'nii;  the  sentence  luxde'Y  Jian-wa-swilswa'lhi  my- 
HAND  i-across-with-it-tore-him  corrcspouds  to  wa'ya  han-wa-swil- 
swa'lhi;  and,  finally,  Tian-swilswa'lM  luxde'V  wa^  i-across-tore-him 
MY-HAND  with  (-it)  is  parallel  to  Jian-swilswa'lM  wa'ya  wa^.  What- 
ever is  true  morphologically  of  I-  must  be  true  of  wa'ya;  the  evident 
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incorporation  of  i-  involves  the  incorporation  of  wa'ya  in  the  analogous 
form. 

As  the  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  an  instrument  seems  a  rather 
important  trait  of  Takelma,  a  number  of  further  examples  may  be 
given: 

xd^-he^-nd'^Vwa^n  I  warm  my  back  in  (really  =  \yiih)  the  sun 

(&e^sun);  cf.  188.20 
he^^-xi-le'me^Vi  he  destroyed  them  ^vith  water  (xi  water) 
Jie^^-jpH^-leme'-Vi  he  destroyed  them  -with  fire  (p/i*  fire)  98.12 
xa-dan-t' glHt' ga'lhi  he  broke  it  with  a  rock  {dan  rock)  24.4 
gwen-waya-sgo'H'i  he  cut  their  necks  off  with  his  knife  (wayd'"'  wa^ 

wath  his  knife,  apart  from  verb-structure)  144.5,  22 
xd'^-he^m-Jc.'wdH'ldwidi'n  I  broke  it  ^yiih.  a  stick  (be^m  stick) 
dd°^-he^l-yehehi'^n  I  sing  for  him,  hterally,  I  engage  (?)  his  ears 

with  song  QieH  song;  al-yeheh-i-  show  to) 
dd'^-t'mu^gal-lewe''li'uyi'n  I   shake  my  ears   ^-ith  twisted   shells 

(attached  to  them)  (fmw"grctZ  t%visted  shell)  122.1 
di^-Val-p'ili'p'ili^n  I  squash  them  \^^th  my  penis  (k'al  penis)  73.14 
de-ye'f-haxamagvMnn^lc'  we  came  crying,  literally,  we  came  hav- 
ing (our)  mouths  %vith  tears  (yeV  tears) 
yap !a-dauyd°-ts !aya''k'i  he  shot  people  vrith.  his  shaman's  spirit 

{dauyd'^V'^da  his  shaman-spirit,  apart  from  verb-structure); 

cf.  164.14 

All  these,  except  the  last,  begin  with  elements  (xa°-,  lie^^-,  gwen-,  da/*-, 
dp-,  de)  that  can  not  be  isolated  from  the  verb. 

Instrumentals,  whether  nouns  or  body-part  prefixes,  can  occiu" 
only  in  transitive  verbs.  The  forms  noxwa^  yana-wa-lobohi'^n  i 
POUND  ACORNS  WITH  A  PESTLE  and  noxwa^-v-lohoxagwa' ^71  i  poltst> 
WITH  A  PESTLE,  as  Compared  vrith  loho'xade^  i  pound,  vdW  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  The  first  sentence  reads,  when  literally  translated, 
PESTLE  (noxwa^)  i-ACORNS  (yaua^)  -with-it-pound.  The  logical 
instrument  {noxwa")  stands  outside  the  verb-complex  and  is  in 
apposition  -with  its  incorporated  instrumental  representative  (wa-), 
yana^  being  the  direct  (incorporated)  object.  The  form  lobo'xade^ 
I  POUND  is  made  intransitive  by  the  element  -xd-  (hence  the  change 
in  pronominal  form  from  transitive  -^n  to  intransitive  ~de^),  and 
allows  of  no  instrumental  modification;  a  form  like  t-lobo'xade^  could 
hardly  mean  i  pound  with  the  hand;  at  most  it  could  signify 
I  pound  in  the  eland.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  express  the  logical 
instrument  in  some  manner,  and  yet  neglect  to  specify  the  object,  we 
must  get  around  the  difficulty  by  making  a  secondary  transitive  of 
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the  intransitive  in  -xa-.  This  is  done  by  the  suffixed  element  -gv)- 
HAViNG,  ATTENDED  BY.  The  grammatical  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
in  -gw-  is  never  the  logical  object  of  the  action,  but  always  dependent 
upon  the  comitative  idea  introduced  by  this  suffix.  Hence  the  sec- 
ond form  is  not  provided  with  a  true  instrumental  (with  a  pestle), 
but  takes  the  logical  instrument  {noxwa')  as  a  direct  object,  while 
the  I-  is  best  rendered  by  in  the  hand;  to  translate  literally,  the 
form  really  means  i  pound  having  a  pestle  in  the  hand. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  verb  form  has  two  instrumentals, 
one,  generally  I-  with  the  hand,  expressing  indefinite  or  remote 
instrumentahty,  the  second,  a  noun  or  demonstrative,  expressing  the 
actual  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  action  is  accomplished.  In 
such  cases  the  second  instrument  is  expressed  outside  of  the  verb- 
complex,  but  may  be  represented  in  the  verb  by  the  incorporated  wa 
with  it  following  the  first  instrumental  element  (^-) .  Examples  of 
such  double  instrumentals  are: 

gwalV  hd^'-H-wa-xo'H'i  wind  he-up-hand-with-it-caused-them-to- 

fall,  i.  e.,  he  caused  them  to  fall  by  means  of  a  wind  (that  he 

made  go  up)  168.2 
ga  H-wa-TOoZo^ma7Ai  that  she-hand-with-it-stirs-it-up,  i.   e.,  she 

stirs  it  up  with  that  (incidentally,  of  course,  she  uses  her  hand 

too)  170.16 
dan  (object)  Jdama  (instr.)  plai-H-wa-sgd'^^Ysgigi^n  rocks  tongs 

down-hand-with-it-pick-up,  i.  e.,  I  pick  up  the  rocks  with  the 

tongs  (and  put  them)  down 

2.  The  noun  as  instrument  has  been  shown  to  act  in  a  maimer 
entirely  analogous  to  the  instrumental  body-part  prefix.  The  latter 
can,  without  phonetic  change,  become  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
by  occupying  the  proper  position : 

s-in-i-lats lagi'^n  I  touched  his  nose  with  my  hand  {s'in-  nose) 
but,  theoretically  at  least, 

i-s'in-latslagi'^n  I  touched  his  hand  with  my  nose 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  elements  as  s'in-  and  I-  are  really  nothing 
but  nouns  in  their  stem  form  (with  possessive  pronoun:  s-in-l-x-da 
HIS  nose;  I'-u-x-da  his  hand),  the  parallelism  with  such  noun- 
objects  as  hem  and  gwdn  (see  examples  on  p.  65)  becomes  complete. 
The  fact  that  they  may  occur  independently,  while  s-in-  and  i- 
never  do,  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  argument,  as  a  body-part  noun 
must  necessarily  be  associated  with  some  definite  person.     Entirely 
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analogous  to  the  nominal  elements  -l^-x-  and  -u-x-  of  s'inTxda  and 
I'uxda  is,  e.  g.,  the  -am-  of  gwdH-a^m-fV  my  road.  Just  as  they 
drop  off  w£en  the  body-part  nouns  are  incorporated,  whether  as 
object  or  instrument,  into  the  verb,  so,  also,  the  -am-  of  gwaH-am- 
{  =  gwa'^n-an-)  drops  off  when  the  noun  is  used  without  pronominal 
or  prepositional  modification.  That  the  -am-  has  nothing  per  se  to 
do  \ni\\  the  pronominal  affix,  but  is  really  a  noun-forming  element 
added  to  the  stem,  is  proven  by  forms  like  Jia-gwdHa\n  in  the  road. 
Thus: 

object  hem,  in  hem-wa^-l-tloxo'xi^n  I  gather  sticks,  is  related  to 
object  s'in-,  in  s'in-l-lats!agi'^n  I  touch  his  nose,  as 
instrument  hem,  in  xd°'-he^m-]c IwoH'JcIwidi^n  I  broke  it  with  a 

stick,  to 
instrument  s'in-,  in  s'in-t!ayagi'^n  I  find  it  with  my  nose  (  =  1 

smell  it) 

In  view  of  the  complete  parallelism  of  noun  and  body-part  element 
and  the  transparent  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  instrument,  nothing 
remains  but  to  look  upon  the  simple  noun  without  pronominal 
affixes,  when  placed  immediately  before  the  local  and  instrumental 
prefixes  of  the  verb,  as  itself  a  loosely  incorporated  object.  Exam- 
ples of  noun-objects  in  such  form  and  position  are  to  be  found  in 
great  number;  in  fact,  the  regularity  with  which  the  object  is  put 
before  the  verb,  as  contrasted  with  the  freely  movable  subject,  argues 
further  for  the  close  relation  of  the  noun-object  to  the  verb. 

A  few  further  examples  of  incorporated  noun-objects  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration : 

he^l-gel-gulugwa'^n  I  desire  to  sing  Giterally,  I-song-breast-desire ; 

he^l  song) 
Tie^l-yununa'^n  I  sing  a  song  (106.7) 
wili-wa-l-t.'a'nida^  you  shall  keep  house    (literally,  you-house- 

together-hand-will-hold ;  wili  house)  28.13 
ahai^  xuma-lc.'emna'^s  cook   (literally,  in-the-house  food-maker; 

xuma  food)  54.3 
wai-s'ugu' s-iXxgwa^n  I  am  sleepy  (literally,  I-sleep-am-confused ?- 

having;  wai  sleep) 
ftV'-da-t'.agdl  he  built  a  fire  (p.'t*  fire)  96.17 
pH^-hd'^-ydnV'^  he  picked  up  the  fire  (literally,  he-fire-up-went- 

having)  96.25 
xi-^ugwa'nY  he  will  drink  water  {xi  water)  162.17 
s'lx-ligi^Y^  he  brought  home  venison  {s'lx  venison)  134.4 
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In  none  of  these  would  the  placing  of  the  object  after  the  verb- 
form  be  at  all  idiomatic;  in  some  (as  in  JieH-gel-gulugwa'^n  and  wai- 
s'ugu's'uxgwa'n)  it  would  be  quite  inconceivable.  The  incorporation 
must  be  considered  particularly  strong  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
object  is  what  might  be  called  a  root-noun  identical  in  form  wdth  a 
verb-stem  of  corresponding  significance: 

wai^  sleep,  to  sleep 

JteH-  song,  to  sing 

se^l-  black  paint,  to  paint 

like^^'ise  where  the  object  gives  special  color  to  the  verb,  deter- 
mining the  concrete  significance  of  the  form,  as  in  xwma-Tdemna'^s 
and  wili-wa-%-t!a'nida^. 

3.  Besides  being  used  as  instrumentals  and  direct  objects,  a  few 
incorporated  nouns  are  found  employed  in  set  phrases,  apparently  as 
subjects.     Such  are: 

hd'^-he^-Tdiyl'^Yda^  forenoon  (literally,  up-sun-going,  or  when-it- 
goes)  Q)a°'-  is  never  used  as  independent  adverb,  so  that  he^- 
sun  must  here  be  considered  part  of  the  verb-complex) 

nd^-he^-k!iyl'^¥da^  afternoon  (literally,  down-river  [i.  e.,  west]- 
sun-going) 

moV-wd^¥  as  son-in-law  he  visits  wife's  parents  ( =  jnot'-  son-in- 
law  +  wo'Vj  probably  identical  -with  woV  he  arrived)  17.13,  in 
which  mot'-  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  verb, 
because  unprovided  with  pronominal  affix  (cf.  rao't'a°-  his  son- 
in-law),  and,  further,  because  the  whole  form  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  non-incorporated  subject  (e.  g.,  io'mxi  mot'woW 
Otter  visited  his  "v\4fe's  parents,  literally,  something  like:  Otter 
son-in-law-arrived) 

4.  Several  verb-forms  seem  to  show  an  incorporated  noun  forming 
a  local  phrase  with  an  immediately  preceding  local  prefix;  in  such 
cases  the  whole  phrase  must  be  considered  an  incorporated  unit,  its 
lack  of  independence  being  evidenced  either  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  itself  preceded  by  a  non-independent  verbal  prefix,  or  else  differs 
in  phonetic  form  from  the  corresponding  independent  local  phrase. 
Examples  are: 

da°'-ts'!elei-sgalavn'^n  I  looked  at  them  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes  Giterally,  I-alongside-eye-looked-at-them)^;  cf.  dd"'-ts'!e- 
leide  alongside  my  eyes 

^wai-  indeed  could  not  be  obtained  as  an  independent  noun,  its  existence  as  substantive  being  inferred 
from  forms  such  as  that  cited  above. 

2  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  form  is  to  be  interpreted  as  i-aside-  (with-the-)  ete-looked-at-them, 
ts'Ielei-  being  in  that  case  an  Incorporated  instrumental  noun. 
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Jiu-f gcf-c/vmlVk' "^  he  tlirew  it  into  the  open  (Hterally,  he-in-earth- 

tlirew-it) ;  cf .  Tiu-fgdu  in  the  earth 
ha-i-daV-wili-tld'^di'^n  I  ran  out  of  the  house  (ha-i-  out,  adverbial 

prefix  +  daV-  on  top  of  +  mill  house)  24.13;  cf.  dak' -will  on 

top  of  the  house 
ha-yau-t'ge'nets!a-n   I   put    it    about   my   waist    Giterally,   I-in 

[under ?]-rib-put-it-about) ;  of.  Jia-yawade  inside  my  ribs 

Such  verbs  with  incorporated  local  phrases  are  naturally  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  cases  in  which  a  local  prefix  is  followed  by  an  incorporated 
(instrumental)  noun  \vith  which  it  is  not,  however,  directly  connected. 
Thus  the  lia-  of  tia-tgd'^-gimdi^V^  is  not  directly  comparable  to  the 
hi-  of  a  form  Hke: 

Jia-p.'P-ts' Hi'lukH^n  I  set  it  on  fire  (p.'V  \^-ith  fire)  73.9 
Here  Jia-p.'l^-  cannot  be  rendered  ix  the  fire. 

Some  verb-forms  show  an  evidently  incorporated  noun  that  has  so 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  stem  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  its  exact  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  material  content  of  the 
verb.     For  example : 

s'omlohoya'lda-n  I  doctor  him  as  s'omloho'lxa^s 
doubtless  contains  the  incorporated  noun  s'om  mountain ;  but  the 
implied  allusion  is  not  at  all  evident,  except  in  so  far  as  the  protecting 
spirits  of  the  s'omloho'lxa's  are  largely  mountain-spirits.  The  verb 
itself  is  probably  a  derivative  of  the  verb-stem  lolio-  die  (aorist 
lohoi-) . 

§36.  BODY-PABT  PREFIXES 

Having  disposed  of  the  modal  prefixes,  which  on  analysis  turned 
out  to  be  verbal  prefixes  only  in  appearance,  and  of  incorporated 
nouns,  wliich  one  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  term  prefixes  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  remain  for  our  consideration  two 
important  sets  of  genuine  prefixes,  body-part  elements  and  adverbial, 
chiefly  local,  prefixes.  The  former  will  be  taken  up  first.  By  "  body- 
part  prefix  "  is  not  meant  any  body-part  noun  in  its  incorporated  form 
(many  of  these,  such  as  ts'.'elei-  eye,  t.'iha-  pancreas,  not  differing 
morphologically  from  ordinary  incorporated  nouns),  but  only  certain 
etymologically  important  monosyllabic  elements  that  are  used  to  indi- 
cate in  a  more  general  way  what  body-part  is  concerned  in  a  particular 
action,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  verbal  classifiers. 
With  the  exception  of  i-  hand  and  s'in-  nose,  classed  \\'ith  the  rest 
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because  of  their  very  extended  use,  they  differ  fundamentally  from 
other  body-part  nOuns  in  that  they  have,  besides  their  literal,  also  a 
more  formal,  local  value;  in  this  capacity  they  are  regularly  employed, 
also,  as  the  first  element  of  noun  and  pronoun  local  phrases,  and,  some 
of  them,  as  the  second  element  of  local  postpositions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list  the  second  column  gives  the  literal  body-part  significance; 
the  third,  the  generalized  local  meaning;  the  fourth,  the  correspond- 
ing independent  noun  (in  a  few  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no 
such  corresponding  noun);  and  the  fifth  column,  an  example  of  a 
local  phrase : 


Prefix. 

Body. 

Local. 

Noun. 

Phrase. 

dak'- 

head 

over,  above 

da'g-az-  dek'  my  head 

dak'-wiU  over  the  house 

da-,  de- 

mouth,  lips 

dex-  dck' 

de- 

in  front 

det'  gwa  in  front  of  himself 

dda- 

ear 

alongside 

daa-  n-  X-  de^k' 

dd<^gela^m  along  the  river 

s-in- 

nose 

s-in-l'-x-de^k' 

gwen- 

neck,  nape 

in  back.behind 

[bo'k'  dan-x-  de'k'] 

gwen-fgaQon  east  side  of  the 
land 

i- 

hand 

i-u-x-  de'k' 

xda- 

back,  waist 

between,in  two 

xda~ha''m-t'k' 

xaa-  gwelde  between  my  legs 

dU- 

back 

on  top  of 

dli-lude  over  my  hand 

gcl- 

breast 

facing 

gel- x- dek',  [bilg- an -x- de^k' ] 

gelde  facing,  in  front  of  me 

d¥- 

anus 

in  rear 

[delg-  a'n-  t'k'] 

dl^-t'gau  on  west  side  of  the 
land 

ha- 

woman's  pri- 
vate parts 

in 

liaHrX-dek' 

ha-xiya'^  in  the  water 

gweU 

leg 

under 

gwel-x-dek' 

gwel-xiya^  under  water 

la- 

sal- 

belly 
foot 

down,  below 

tlda-  excrement 
sal-x-de^k' 

La-t'gau  Uplands  (=?  front 
of  thecoimtry) 

al- 

eye,  face 

to.  at 

\ts'!  elei-  t'k'  my  eye] 
[li'ugw-  ax-  dek'  my  face 

al-  s-  6u  ma'l  to  the  mountain 

dli^alr 

forehead     ( = 
above  eye) 

dli^aH-t'k' 

dl'^a'lda  at  his  forehead 

gwenha-u- 

nape   (=neck 
under) 

gwenha-u-x-de^k' 

gwenha-ude  at  my  nape 

The  last  two  are  evidently  compounded;  the  first  of  dl^-  above 
and  al-  eye,  face,  the  second  of  gwen-N'ECK  and  probably  adverbial 
prefix  lia-u-  under.  The  noun  Tiau-x-  woman's  private  parts  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  this  prefix  ha-u-,  though,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ha-  appears  as  the  incorporated  form  of  the  noun,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning  is  acci- 
dental. It  is  possible  that  other  rarer  body-part  prefixes  occur,  but 
those  listed  are  all  that  have  been  found. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  where  the  body-part  prefix  evidently  has  neither 
objective  nor  instrumental  meaning,  it  may  yet  be  difficult  to  see  a 
clearly  local  idea  involved.     This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  particularly 
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with  many  intransitive  verbs,  in  which  the  share  of  meaning  con- 
tributed by  the  body-part  prefix  is  apparent  enough  but  where  the 
logical  (syntactic)  relation  of  its  content  to  that  of  the  verb  proper  is 
hardly  capable  of  precise  definition.  Thus,  from  yowo'^  he  is  are 
formed  by  means  of  body-part  prefixes: 

al-^yowo'^  he-eye-is,  i.  e.,  he  looks  62.6 

dd'^-^yowo'-  he-ear-is,  i.  e.,  he  hstens,  pays  attention  96.9 

hd^-gel-^yowo'^  he-up-breast-is,  i.  e.,  he  hes  belly  up  140.5 

In  these  cases  it  is  obviously  impossible,  yowo-  being  an  intransitive 
verb  not  implying  activity,  to  translate  at-,  dd^-,  and  gel-  as  instru- 
mentals  (with  the  eye,  ear,  breast)  ;  nor  is  there  any  clear  idea  of 
location  expressed,  though  such  translations  as  at  the  eye,  ear, 
breast  would  perhaps  not  be  too  far  fetched.  In  many  verbs  the 
body-part  prefix  has  hardly  any  recognizable  meaning,  but  seems 
necessary  for  idiomatic  reasons.  In  a  few  cases  prefixes  seem  to 
interchange  without  perceptible  change  of  meaning,  e.  g.,  al-  and 
daY  in: 

aldemxigam  we  shall  assemble  (186.7) 
dak'demzia^H'  people  (indef.)  will  assemble  (136.11) 

Wliere  two  body-part  prefixes  occur  in  a  verb  form,  they  may 
either  both  retain  their  original  concrete  significance,  the  first  prefix 
being  generally  construed  as  object,  the  second  as  instrument  (e.  g., 
s-al-H-lats lagi'^n  i-foot-hand-touch-him,  i.  e.,  i  touch  his  foot  with 
MY  hand)  ;  or  the  first  prefix  may  have  its  secondary  local  signifi- 
cance, while  the  second  is  instrumental  in  force  (e.  g.,  de-H-wl'^gi^n 
i-front-hand-spread-it,  i.  e.,  i  spread  it  out);  or  both  prefixes 
may  have  secondary  local  or  indefinite  significance  (e.  g.,  gwel-ge'l- 
^yowo^  he-leg-breast-is,  i.  e.,  he  faces  away  from  him);  rarely 
do  we  find  that  two  body-part  prefixes  are  concrete  in  significance  and 
absolutely  coordinated  at  the  same  time  (see  footnote  to  12  below). 

To  illustrate  the  various  uses  of  the  body-part  prefixes  it  seems 
preferable  to  cite  examples  under  each  separate  prefix  rather  than  to 
group  them  under  such  morphologic  headings  as  objective,  instru- 
mental, and  local,  as  by  the  former  method  the  range  of  usage  taken 
up  by  the  various  prefixes  is  more  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
examples  are  in  each  case  divided  into  two  groups :  (a)  literal  signifi- 
cation (objective,  instrumental,  or  local)  and  (6)  general  adverbial 
Gocal)  signification. 
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1.  dah'- 

(a)  HEAD,  WITH  HEAD,  IN  HEAD: 

dak.' ts  lay  dp' de^  I  washed  my  head  Giterally,  I  washed  in 
my  head 

d&h' fha'^-gamf  he  tied  together  (their  head  hair)  27.1 

dak.'%lats!agi'^n  I  touched  top  of  his  head 

dsik'hagdife^  I  felt  thrill  in  my  head  (as  when  sudden  cold 
tremor  goes  through  one) 

aldak'sd^-msa^m  he  bumped  (with)  his  head  against  it  79.7 

dak.'¥ iwi'Jc'auk^wa^n  I  brandish  it  over  my  head 
(6)  ON  TOP  OF,  above: 

das\ifgu''^ha^n  I  put  rounded  scooped-out  object  (like  hat  or 
canoe)  on  top  (of  head)  (61.9) 

dak.'t'e]c!e'xade^  I   smoke    (literally,    I   raise  [sc,   tobacco- 
smoke]  over  [one's  head])  (96.23) 

dak.'limimxgwaV  it  (i.  e.,  tree)  falls  on  you  (108.12) 

dak'wd'^ga'^n  I  finish  it  (literally,  I  bring  it  on  top)  (110.17) 

will  dsik.'yd°^ngwa'^n  I  pass  house  (?literally,  I  go  with  house 
above  me)  (150.8) 

dak\lahdHi''n  I  answer  him  (61.6;  180.18) 

dsik'tlemexiV  we  assembled  together  (43.9;  136.11) 

dak.liene^do/^n  I  wait  for  him 

The  last  three  or  four  examples  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  a 
transparent  use  of  dak'-.  Evidently  the  meaning  of  the  prefix 
has  become  merged  in  the  general  verbal  content,  becoming 
unrecognizable  as  such;  cf.  under  in  English  understand, 

UNDERGO. 

2.  da-f  de- 
It  seems  possible  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  prefixes  to  begin 

with,  da-  INSIDE  of  mouth  (cf.  datslaydp'  he  washed  his 
mouth)  and  de-  lips  (cf.  deHslaydp  he  washed  his  lips  and 
noun  de^-x-  lips),  from  the  second  of  which  developed  the 
general  local  significance  of  in  front;  contrast  also  Jiada'f- 
gwa  IN  HIS  OWN  mouth  with  det'gwa  in  front  of  himself.  The 
strict  delimitation  of  the  two,  however,  is  made  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  da-,  alone  in  this  respect  among  non-radical 
verbal  elements,  undergoes  palatal  ablaut  (thus  becoming  de-) 
whenever  the  stem  shows  a  palatal  vowel,  whether  primary 
or  itself  due  to  ablaut;  observe  also  the  stem-change  from 
dor  to  de-  in  Tiadaft'gwa  170.2  and  hadede  in  my  mouth.     These 
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apparently  secondary  de-  prefixes  will  be  listed  together  with 
and  immediately  following  the  dor-  prefixes,  while  the  true, 
chiefly  local,  de-,  (da)-  prefixes  will  be  put  by  themselves. 
(fl})  da-,  {de-)  mouth,  in  mouth,  with  mouth,  lips,  teeth, 

TONGUE : 

jda^o^oi^ihegavehimtoeat  (lit.,  he  mouth-gave  him)  (186.25) 
lde^%ii's"i  he  gave  me  to  eat  186.2 

da,t!aya'^^  he  went  to  get  something  to  eat  75.9 

d&daTdd"F  sharpen  your  teeth!  126.18;  128.23 

didslala'tslili^n  I  chew  it 

aldaHele't.'ili^n  I  lick  it 

dsdatsfagi' ^71 1  taste  it  (literally,  I  mouth-touch  it) 

ald&p'dp'iwi^n  I  blow  at  it  (194.1) 

dadama'^x  he  was  out  of  wind  26.5 

d&smayama'^n  I  smile 

Jiadsb^yowo'Ma^  (creek)  going  into  (river)  (literally,  in-  mouth- 
being) 

d&loH'  he  lied  (literally,  he  mouth-played)  110.23;  156.14 

delunhixi  he  lied  to  me 

dsiyuwo'^s  he  suddenly  stopped  (singing,  talking)  (literally, 

he  mouth-started,  as  in  fright)  138.23 
jdaVdsJidHi'^n  I  answer  him  (180.18) 
[dak'dehelsi  he  answers  me 

he^dele'lekli^n  I  finished  (story,  talking)  50,4 

delumu' sgade^  I  tell  truth  (184.3) 

dexehenaY  you  said  it  (literally,  you  mouth-did  it)  14.10;  15.6 

aldets-!u'luk!i^n  I  suck  it 

dedets'lu'lukli^n  I  kiss  her  (first  de-  as  object,  her  lips;  sec- 
ond de-  as  instrument,  with  my  lips) 

deliememi'^n  I  taste  it  (cf .  l-Jiemem-  wrestle) 

ha-ideJienenaY  you  are  through  eating  Giterally,  you  are 
out-mouth-done)  (136.16) 

deligia'lda^n  I  fetch  it  for  him  to  eat  (130.9) 

dehe'yelc'.i^n  I  left  food  over 

dcb-  can  not  stand  before  I-  hand,  because  of  the  palatal  timbre 
of  the  latter.     Examples  of  de^l-: 

de^lda'mkHnV  it  will  get  choked 

deHlatsIagi'^n  I  touched  his  mouth  (de-  =da-  as  object;  t-  as 
instrument.     Contrast  above  da-lats!agi'^n  I  tasted  it,  with 
da-  as  instrument) 
Similarly  other  palatal  non-radical  elements  cause  a  change  of 
da-  to  de-: 
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de-Tiis-gulu-gwa'^n  I  want  it  in  my  mouth  ( =  I  desire  to  eat 
[  Ms  =  trying]) 

(6)  de-f(da-)  in  front,  ahead,  at  door  of  house: 

deH]c!ala']c!ilin  (house)  was  scratched  on  door  154.1,  2,  3 
deHse'^¥  he  opened  door  of  house  (cf.  alse'^'Y  he  bowed  to 

him)  63.12 
deH'p^owo'^V  he  bent  it 
hd'^de'^yeweya^V'"  he  started  traveling  again   Qiterally,  he 

up-ahead-went-again-with  it)  22.4;  24.9;  25.6 
dewiliwa'lsi  she  is  fighting  me  27.3 
de^gwidW"^  he  stuck  (threw)  it  into  (fire)  27.8 
de¥iwi'¥auk'wa^n  I  brandish  it  before  my  face  (172.12) 
gasa'lhi  de'hitslaP'ga'^s  fast  stepper  (literally,  quickly  ahead- 
stepper) 
ha-id&^di'nixia^^  they  marched  by  in  regular  order  (literally, 

they  out-ahead-stretched)  144.14 
deHwi'^gi^n  I  spread  it  out  (120.1) 
fgd°'  de'hi  TcIiya'Vi^  if  the  world  goes  on  (literally,  world 

ahead-goes-if)  146.4 
dsiinats!a^¥  he  put  it  point  foremost  (into  their  eyes)  27.8 

As  in  the  case  of  dak'-,  so  also  here,  not  a  few  forms  occur  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  prefix  da-,  de-  is  far  from  being  clearly  in 
evidence: 

daHagafn  I  buUd  a  fire  (96.17) 
{aldd,tc!u'l'W^^¥  he  caught  fire  98.3 
Xaldetdu'lu'^xi  I  caught  fire 
degillu'ldalx  it  glows  (142.1) ;  188.15 
aldafguiju'^^si  (fire)  blisters  my  face  (25.11) 
deHt'a'maTcH^n  I  put  out  the  fire 
dsifama'^x  the  fire  goes  out 
dsiUahaga'^n  I  finish  it  (176.6) 
dasgayana'^n  I  lie  down 

As  the  first  seven  of  these  examples  show,  da-,  de-  sometimes 
imply  a  (probably  secondary)  reference  to  fire. 
3.  da"- 

(a)  EAR,  WITH  EAR  (referring  to  hearing),  in  ear,  cheek,  sides 
of  head: 

ddiHslayd'p^  he  washed  his  ear 
dkHts'lama'^Y  he  squeezed  his  ears 
d&HlatsIagi'^n  I  touched  his  ear,  cheek 
da^^a^a7ii'^7i  I  heard  it  (55.3;  108.16) 

da.^dd'^gi'^n  I  am  able  to  hear  it  (literally,  I  can  ear-find  it) 
(100.12) 
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dsi^le^lagwa"n  I  listen  to  him  (55.1;  96.2;  146.5) 

d&^ts'.'emxde^  I  hear  big  noise  90.21 

ani^  ge  da/^yowo^  he  did  not  listen  to  it  (literally,  he  not  there 

ear-was)  96.9 
da,^sgel\'elha^n  I  kept  listening  (102.3) 
da^yehei  he  went  where  he  heard  (noise  of  people  singing  or 

gambling)  106.10. 
dsi^dele'p'i  he  stuck  it  across  his  ear 
dsL^dalaga'mf  he  made  holes  in  his  ears 
dPdhH'he'^-Jc't'hagams  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides  of  head 

{dPdd"-  probably  as  incorporated  phrase,  over  ears)  142.17 
d&Hho^fbidi'n  I  pull  out  his  hair  (from  side  of  head)  (194.7) 

(&)    ALONG,  OX  side: 

wi'lau  d&^wat'ha''^gamdina^  arrows  shall  be  tied  along  (their 
length)  with  it  (i.  e.,  sinew)  28..  1 

4.  S'in-   NOSE,  IN  NOSE,  WITH    NOSE: 

s'lnHgile'^sgwa  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11 ;  15.7 

s-'mtlayagi'-n  I  smell  it  (literally,  I  nose-find  it)  (160.20) 

s'iadalaga'mf  he  made  holes  in  septum  (cf.  under  cZa°-)  22.1 

s"inZo'"^''i  he  stuck  it  into  nose 

s'mde^le' p  gwa  he  stuck  it  up  into  his  own  nose 

s'ingeya'n  he  turned  away  his  nose 

s-mywwo'^s  he  dodged  with  his  nose  (as  when  fly  lights;  cf. 

under  da-) 
s'infuwuk'de^  I  feel  warm  in  my  nose 
s'mxi'nl^xanp'de^  I  sniff 
s'iDwiW^Jc'ap'de^  I  blow  my  nose 
als'iald'^xa^n  they  meet  each  other  (24.12) 

5.  given- 

(a)  neck: 

gwensgo'^da'n  I  cut  his  neck  (144.2,  3,  5,  22) 
gwents  .'ayaga'^n  I  washed  his  neck 
Jia-ugwenyunu'^yinvn  I  swallow  it  greedily  (cf.  126.10) 
gwenZo'"^''^  he  stuck  it  in  his  throat  (cf.  under  s'in-)  25.4 
gwen'ilatslagi'^n  I  touched  back  of  his  neck 
gwenwayanagdnM  he  swung  his  knife  over  their  necks  144.2 

(6)  BACK,  behind: 

gwe'n^alyowo'  he  looked  back 
gvrenyeweife^  I  went  back  (152.13;  188.19) 
gwe'nZimZa"-  he  looks  back  (on  his  tracks)  59.14;  94.9 
gwenhegwd'°g'wanM  he  related  it  to  him  17.11  M 

In  gwena-ia'^s  good  singer,  the  part  played  by  the  prefix  is  not 
clear. 
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3.    I-   HAND,  IN   HAND,  WITH   HAND 

No  body-part  prefix,  except  perhaps  al-,  is  used  with  such  fre- 
quency as  1-,  the  scrupulousness  with  which  verbs  implying 
action  mth  the  hand  incorporate  it  seeming  at  times  almost 
pedantic.  Only  a  small  selection  out  of  the  great  number  of 
occurrences  need  here  be  given: 

its!  ay  dp'  he  washed  his  hand 

l'p!¥nd''^Vwa^n  I  warm  my  hands 

wila^u  ^ihoyodagwa'^n  I  dance  with  arrow  in  hand 

ndx  iTiele^lagwa'^n  I  sing  with  pipe  in  hand 

l(7^'»V^a  he  took  it  15.1;  31.8;  44.8;  47.9 

iVwdJ^-gwi^n  I  woke  him  up  16.4 

igaxagixi'^n  I  scratch  him 

Igis'igis'i'^n  I  tickle  him 

ihegweliaV'^na^n  I  am  working 

xa^its'.'iwiY  he  split  it  open  26.6 

iheme^m  he  WTestled  with  him  26.11;  27.10,11 

lyono'^^Y  he  pulled  it 

Iguyu'^V  she  pushed  her  55.14 

s'eleV^  Uu'pxagwank'  she  shall  pound  with  acorn  pestle  55.9 

}ie''lleme"¥  he  killed  them  off  55.1;  144.6. 

lUa'utHwi'n  I  caught  hold  of  her  (29.12;  140.15) 

ifwi^yili'^n  I  make  it  whirl  up 

al^iyulu'yilvn  I  rub  it 

It' gwanye' ^git'  you  enslaved  her  16.14 

In  some  cases  one  does  not  easily  see  the  necessity  for  its  use: 
wi^ifge'ye^xi  they  are  round  about  me  (48.5) 
aliwulu'^^xhi  he  ran  away  from  you 

7.    jcd'^-,  (oca-) 

(a)  BACK,  waist: 

xsiHs.'aydjy  he  washed  his  back 
p.'l^  xsi^dafguyu'^^sgwa  his  back  got  blistered  25.11 
xaiHlats.'agi'^n  I  touched  his  back 
xsi^p!l^nd'^¥wa  he  warmed  his  back  188.20 
xsiHd'°'da^n  I  put  (belt)  about  my  waist 

(b)  BETWEEN,  IN  TWO  (in  reference  to  breaking  or  cutting) : 

xsb^p.'a-ils-  Hudi'n  I  shall  split  it  by  throwing  (stone)  down 
on  it  (140.7) 

xa^isa®  go-between  (in  settling  feuds)  178.11,  13,  18 
j  xh^sgo'^da^n  I  cut,  saw  it  (21.2,  4) 

xsiHsgl'^psgi'biV'^  (bodies)  cut  through  21.2 
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xsi^danf  glHt' ga'lJii  he  broke  it  with  rock  24.4 
x&H'he' ^^¥t'hagams  it  is  all  tied  together  27.13 
xsi^salt'gwe'lt'gwili  he  broke  it  by  stepping  on  it  31.4,  5 
xsi^he^mJc!oH'Jc!idi^n  I  broke  it  with  stick 

In  xsJiege'haVna^n   i   breathe  (79.2)  and    xsJiuk.'u'JiaVna^n   i 
BREATHE,  the  xa-  may  refer  to  the  heaving  motion  up  from  the 
waist. 
8.  dV- 

ifib)  back: 

The  local  uses  of  xa"--  and  dl^-  (in  middle,  between,  and  above, 
respectively)  would  indicate  that,  in  their  more  literal  signifi- 
cation, they  refer  respectively  to  the  lower  back  about  the 
waist  and  the  upper  back,  though  no  direct  information 
was  obtained  of  the  distinction. 

di^tslaydp'  he  washed  himself  in  back  of  body 
di'^aaj  his  back  is  burning 

dVt'ho'^lda^lxde^  I  have  warts  on  my  back  102.20 
dVdu'^gwa'nlc'  she  will  wear  it  (i.  e.,  skirt)  55.9 
(h)  above,  on  top: 

dVhe'liya  sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2 

diddH'hd''^gamf  gwide^  I  tie  my  hair  on  sides  of  my  head  (see 

under  da"-)  (140.11;  142.17) 
dV^algelegala'mda^n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (172.2) 
di^uyu'ts.'amda^n  I  fool  him  (aorist  uyuts!-  laugh) 
dvMnxd'^gi^n  I  scare  liim 
dVmds  (earth)  is  ht  up  (78.1) 
di'Mli^giva'^n  I  am  glad  22.2 

dl^-  is  used  in  quite  a  number  of  verbs  of  mashing  or  squeezing, 
the  primary  idea  being  proba'bly  that  of  pressing  down  on  top 
of  something: 

dVpili'p'ili^n  I   squash    (yellow-jackets)    (74.3);    contrast 
gel-hem-p'iWp'ili^n  I  whip  him  on  his  breast  (Uterally, 
I-breast-stick-whip-him)  (cf.  76.1,  2,  3) 
dlH!iyl^si'-n  I  mash  them 
ha-idlgwibl'^Vwap'  it  popped  all  around  27.14 
dVfgumu'fgimi^n  I  squeezed  and  cracked  many  insects  (such 
as  fleas) 
In  many  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  given  above,  the  primary 
signification  of  di^-  is  greatly  obscured.     It  is  not  at  all  certain 
but  that  we  are  at  times  (as  in  dl^uyu'ts.'amda^n)  dealing  really 
with  the  phonetically  similar  prefix  di^-  rear. 
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9.  gel- 

(a)  BREAST,  WITH  BREAST  (mental  activities) : 
geltslayap'  he  washed  his  breast 
gelHlatsIagi'^n  I  touched  his  breast 

6a«ge'Pi/o  lie  down  with  belly  up!  (lit.,  up-belly-be!)  140.4 
gelgulugwa'^n  I  desire,  want  it  32.5,  6,  7 
gel^gwe'Mu  he  thought  44.11;  124.3;  142.20 
gellohoigwa'^n  I  avenge  him  (apparently  =  I  breast-die-with 

him)  (146.8;  148.3) 
geltlaya'F  they  thought  of  it  (see  under  s-in-  and  da")  152.10 
gelyalaxaldi^n  I  forgot  him  (lit.,  I  breast-lost  him)  (77.10) 
gelts- !aya'mxam¥  she  hid  (certain  facts)  from  us  158.7 
geldulu'Vde^  I  am  getting  lazy 
geXheye'^x  he  is  stingy  (literally,  he  breast-leaves-remaining  = 

keeps  surplus  to  himself)  196.8 

(b)  facing: 

geltlana'M  she  pushed  him  ('literally,  she  held  him[awa3^] 

facing  her)^  (25.10) 
gelwaydn  he  slept  with  her  (literally,  he  caused  her  to  sleep 

facing  him)  26.4;  (108.3;  190.2) 
wa't'gwan  gei^yowo'^  they   faced   each   other    (literally,   to 

each  other  they  breast-were)  26.15 
ge\Tc!iyi'^V  he  turned  around  so  as  to  face  liim  170.2 

10.  cW- 

(a)  anus: 

diHs.'aydp'^  he  washed  his  anus 

J)a-idi-t'gats!a'fgisi^n  I  stick  out  my  anus  (164.19;  166.1) 

di%ax  his  anus  is  burning  94.13 

dl^hagdlt'e^  I  feel  ticklish  in  my  anus  (as  though  expecting 

to  be  kicked)  (cf.  under  da¥-)  166.1 
di^a:;o'"s  (food)  is  spilling  out  froin  liis  anus,  (acorns)  spill  out 
from  hopper  94.2,  4,  5 
(Jb)  IN  REAR,  behind: 

dVsalyomo'hin  I  shall  catch  up  with  him_  in  running 
be^dV^k.'iyi'^F  afternoon  came  (!it.,sun  wont  in  rear)  (124.15) 
da^o'l  dl%iwiUut'e-  I  ran  close  behind 
As  happens  more  or  less  frequently  with  all  body-part  prefixes, 
the  primary  meaning,  at  least  in  English  translation,  of  dl^- 
seems  lost  sight  of  at  times: 

ahaidi-yowd'''da^  coming  into  house  to  fight  (a&ai-into  house; 
yowo'^da^  being)  24.14 

•  Though  perhaps  better  she  held  him  w.  th  her  breast,  taking  gel-  as  instrument. 
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p!a-idl'hana'-s  it  stopped  (\s-ind,  rain,  snow,  hail)  152.16 
In  a  number  of  verbs  dl'-  expresses:  felling,  digging  under,  or 
erecting  a  tree  or  stick,  the  fundamental  notion  being  probably 
that  of  activity  at  the  butt  end  of  a  long  object: 

di-sgot!dlha  hem  he  was  always  cutting  doA^Ti  trees  108.8 

dl'l-!olola'n  (tree)  was  dug  under  48.5 

dVisguyu'^lcHn  (tree)  was  made  to  fall  by  being  dug  under 

48. 7,  8,  12 
p.'a-idVW'^gwa^n  I  make  (stick,  pestle)  stand  up  (by  placing 

it  on  its  butt  end)  (116.18;  176.1,  2) 
p.'a-idVsgimi'sgam  they  set  (house  posts)  do\vn  into  ground 

11.  Jia- 

(a)  woman's  PRIVATE  parts: 

hais.'ayap'  she  washed  her  private  parts 
ha,' ilats.'agi' 'It  he  touched  her  private  parts 
\iQ,Hwesga'haV^  she  spread  apart  her  legs  26.4 

(6)  in: 

(ddnxdagwa)  hatsIayaV  he  washed  inside  (of  his  ear) 
(dexda)  haZo'"l-'i  he  stuck  it  into  (his  mouth) 
(s'inlxda)  hsidele'p'i  he  stuck  it  up  into  (his  nose) 
haloJion  he  caught  them  in  trap  Giterally,  he  caused  them 

to  die  in)  (100.8) 
(gwdn)  h.atHllug'wa'^n  I  follow  in  (trail)  (96.8,9) 
haZo'"A:'  she  put  on  (her  dress),  they  put  on  (their  skins, 

garments)  160.6 
hsiHhu'lu^lial  they  skinned  them  160.5 
hsLya-ufge^netsfa-n  I  put  on  (my  vest) 
As  the  last  examples  show  ha-  sometimes  conveys  the  special 
notion  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a  skin  or  garment. 

12.  gwel- 

(a)    LEG,  IN  LEG,  WITH  LEG: 

gwelts.'aydp'  he  washed  his  legs 

gvrelle'ye^sde-  I  am  lame 

gwelZo'"-^''''  put  on  (j^our  leggings)! 

gweVt^wi'^n  I  beat  him  in  running  (lit.,  I-leg-left-him)  (184.14) 

gvre\salt!eyesna-n  ^  I  have  no  fat  in  my  legs  and  feet  102.22 

(6)    UNDER,    AWAY   FROM    VIEW: 

gweimatsIa^V  they  put  (food)  away  (sc,  under  platforms) 

124.22;  (132.8)' 
gwelge'Pyowd^da^  he  having  his  back  to  him  (hterall}',  facing 

him  away  from  view)  122.7 

1  This  form  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  rather  imcommon  coordinate  use  of  two  body-part  prefixes 
(gtcel-  LEG  and  sal-  foot). 
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13.  la- 

(a)  FRONT  OF  BODY   (probably  belly  as  contrasted  with  gel- 
breast)  : 

\a,ts!ayap''  he  washed  himself  in  front  of  body 
{b)  BURST,  RIP  open: 

\&t'hd"'x  it  burst  24.17 

\a.Ht'ha''']c!ifha'  you  (pi.)  shall  rip  them  open  (like  game 

after  roasting)  118.5 
\2isalt"ba''^gi'n  I  burst  it  with  my  feet  (140,22) 
la-way af  ha' "^gi^n  I  rip  it  open  with  knife  (waya  knife,  as 

incorporated  instrument) 

14.  sal' 

(a)    FOOT,  WITH  FOOT : 

s,sXlats!agi''n  I  stepped  on  it  (instrument  sal-:  I  foot-touched 

it)  (196.18) 
saXHlaislagi'^n  I  touched  his  foot  (object  sal-;  instrument  i-) 
ssdts.'ayap'^  he  washed  his  feet 
salxugl  they  are  standing  63.2 
Tie^^saXfgun  kick  him  off!  (24.17) 
ahalt'ha^'V  he  kicked  him  86.16,17,18 
gelham  salgwi't'gwaf  kick  it  way  up! 
salyuwo'^s  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his  foot  (as  when  frightened) 

(cf.  under  da-  and  s'in-) 
ssilp H^no'^Vwa^n  I  warmed  my  feet 

15.  al-  FACE,  WITH  eye,  TO,  AT 

This  is  in  all  respects  the  most  difficult  prefix  in  regard  to  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  its  exact  meaning.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  sight,  not  infre- 
quently adding  that  concept  to  a  form  which  does  not  in 
itself  convey  any  such  implication.  In  most  of  the  verb- 
forms,  however,  many  of  which  have  already  been  given 
under  other  prefixes,  the  al-  seems  to  have  no  definitely  ascer- 
tainable signification  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  consid- 
ered merely  as  an  empty  element  serving  as  a  support  for  a 
post-positive  modal  particle.     For  example: 

a\-his-gulugwa'^n  I  am  desirous  of  something 

where  Jiis  trying  can  not  occupy  an  initial  position 

&\-di-yok!oyaY  did  you  know  him? 
Here    alyolc.'oyaY    in    itself   hardly   differs   in   content    from 
yolc.'oyaY  you  knew  him.     The  most  satisfactory  definition 
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that  can  be  given  of  al-  in  its  more  general  and  indefinite 
use  is  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  motion  out  from  the  sphere 
of  the  person  concerned,  whether  the  motion  be  directed 
toward  some  definite  goal  (object)  or  not;  an  approximate 
translation  in  such  cases  would  be  to,  at.  The  correctness 
of  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  al-  at 
times  replaces  a  more  definite  local  phrase,  as  though  it  were 
a  substitute  for  it,  of  the  same  general  formal  but  weaker 
material  content. 
wd°da  lo^gwa'^n  to-him  I-thrust-it,  where  wd°da  definitely  ex- 
presses a  local  pronominal  idea  to,  at  him. 
Compare : 

aXld'^gwi^n  I  stretched  it  out  to  him 

where  the  exact  local  definition  of  the  action  is  not  so  clearly 
expressed;  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  being  here  not  the 
object  thrust,  but  the  person  aimed  at,  while  the  indirectness 
of  the  action  is  interpreted  by  means  of  al-  as  an  adverbial  or 
local  modification  of  the  verbal  content.  The  change  of  vowel 
in  the  ending,  a — i,  is  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
with  this  change  of  "face"  in  the  verb.  The  first  form  may 
be  literally  translated  as  to-him  i-it-thrust;  the  second,  as 
i-him-to-thrust  (it).  Similarly,  in  a\Hlats!agi'^n  i  touched 
HIS  BODY,  the  al-  is  probably  best  considered  as  a  general 
directive  prefix  replacing  the  more  special  prefixes  (such  as 
sal-,  s-in-,  and  so  on)  that  indicate  the  particular  part  of  the 
body  affected,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  the  exact  limit  of 
motion.  The  use  of  al-  in  local  phrases  shows  clearly  its 
general  local  significance:  als'o"wo7  at,  to  the  mountain; 
ga^a^l  to  that,  as  postposition  equivalent  to  to,  for.  from. 

(a)  FACE,  eye: 

al^o^dini'^n  I  look  around  for  him  (cf .  o^da'^n  I  hunt  for  him) 

(92.27) 
aXxi'^gi'ji  I  see,  look  at  him  {-xl^g-  never  occurs  alone)  186.7; 

188.11. 
a\gaya''n  he  turned  his  face 
aXyehehi'^n  I  showed  it  to  him  (77.8) 
alyowofe'  I  looked  (cf.  yowofe^  I  was)  (64.3) 
dXtslayaga'^n  I  washed  his  face  (64.5) 
mdnx  alny/^lc'wa  he  painted  his  (own)  face 
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sXtlayo'V  he  found,  discovered  it  (literally,  he  eye-found  it; 

cf.  under  s-in-,  da''-,  and  gel-)  47.10;  92.27;  194.13 
sXsgalaHiwi'^n  I  looked  at  them  (moving  head  slightly  to 

side) 
alfhd^Jc.'a'lxde'  I  have  pimples  on  my  face  (cf.  102.20) 
alt'wapla'fwap'na^n  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
dXwe'Tdala^n  I  shine 
xd^Si'lHanahi  they  watched  it  (literally,  they-between-eye- 

held  it;  xd-^al  as  incorporated  local  phrase[?])  136.8 

(&)  TO,  at: 

It  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  very  probable,  that  al-  to,  at,  and 
al-  EYE,  FACE,  are  two  entirely  distinct  prefixes.  As  many 
preceding  examples  have  incidentally  illustrated  the  local  use 
of  al-,  only  a  few  more  need  be  given: 

&\'p'o1lp'auhi  he  blew  on  it  15.1 

alMi/ua;(^e^  I  go  hunting  (42.1;  58.14;  70.2;  126.21) 

sdgesegasa'lf  e^  I  was  washing 

sXheme'V  they  met  him  24.11 

&Vlxlep!e'xlap'  he  mashed  it  up  into  dough-like  mass  94,11 

a\.Hts-!d''^di^n  I  touch,  reach  it 

&\se'^gi'n  I  bowed  to  him  (172.10) 

16.  dV^cil-  forehead: 

dP^alfe /a^yap'  he  washed  his  forehead 

dl'^a]gelegala'ms  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  172.2 

dVsi\k'd'°'p'gwa  he  put  (dust)  on  his  forehead  136.28 

17.  gwenha-ii-  nape: 

gwenho,' -uts! ay aga^n  I  shoot  off  nape  of  neck 
gwenha-ui'&e''^^ams  he  has  his  hair  tied  in  back  of  his  head 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  several  of  the  body-part  prefixes 
have  developed  special  uses  that  almost  entitle  them,  at  times,  to 
being  considered  verbal  in  function.  Thus  xa"-  back,  between  has 
been  seen  to  develop,  from  its  latter  local  use,  the  more  strictly  verbal 
one  of  cutting,  spHtting,  breaking,  or  rending  in  two;  the  ideas  of 
between  and  of  division  in  two  are  naturally  closely  associated. 
The  speciahzed  semiverbal  uses  of  some  of  the  prefixes  may  be  thus 

Hsted : 

da-,  de-  activity  in  reference  to  fire  (burn,  set  on  fire,  glow) 
xa''-  rend  in  two  (cut,  spHt,  break) 
d%*-  crushing  activity  (mash,  squeeze) 
dl^-  fell,  erect  (long  object) 

Tia-  dress,  undress  ,  „^ 
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la-  burst,  rip  open 
al-  look,  see 

The  resemblance  between  this  use  of  the  Takelma  body-part  prefixes 
and  the  Siouan  use  of  verb  prefixes  denoting  instrumental  activities 
(e.  g.,  Ponka  la-  by  pressing  with  the  hand,  ma-  by  cutting,  (^a- 
wiTH  THE  MOUTH,  BY  BLOWING)  is  uot  far  to  scck,  although  in  Takelma 
the  development  seems  most  plausibly  explained  from  the  local,  rather 
than  the  instrumental,  force  of  the  prefixes.  Neither  the  employment 
of  Takelma  body-part  nor  of  Siouan  instrumental  prefixes  ^^'ith  verb 
stems  is  in  any  morphologic  respect  comparable  to  the  pecuHar  com- 
position of  initial  and  second-position  verb  steins  characteristic  of 
Algonkin  and  Yana.  The  same  general  psychic  tendency  toward 
the  logical  analysis  of  an  apparently  simple  activity  into  its  com- 
ponent elements,  however,  seems  evident  in  the  former  as  well  as  in 
the  latter  languages. 

§  37.  LOCAL  PREFIXES 

The  purely  local  prefixes,  those  that  are  not  in  any  way  associated 
with  parts  of  the  body,  are  to  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Such  as  are  used  also  in  the  formation  of  noun  and  pronoun 
local  phrases  or  of  postpositions,  these  being  in  that  regard  closel}^ 
allied  to  the  body-part  prefixes  in  their  more  general  local  use;  and 

(2)  Such  as  are  employed  strictly  as  verbal  prefixes,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  entering  into  combination  wdth  denominating  elements.  The 
follo^\'ing  table  gives  all  the  common  prefixes  of  both  groups,  examples 
of  noun  or  pronoun  local  plirases  being  added  in  the  last  column: 


Prefix. 

Translation. 

Local  phrase. 

harv- 

across,  through 

hanwazga'^n  across  the  creek 

ha-u- 

under,  down 

hawande   under   me 

he". 

away,  off 

hee^s-ouma'l  beyond  the  moumtain 

dal- 

away  into  brush,  among,  between 

dan  ffado  7  among  rocks 

hafya- 

on  both  sides 

ha''yade   on  both  sides  of,  around  mc 

haa^ 

yonder,  far  off 

me^- 

hither 

m- 

around 

hawi- 

in  front,  stiU 

wa- 

together 

baa- 

up 

ba-i- 

out,  out  of  house 

p/a-i- 

down 

aba-i- 

in  house,  into  house 

bam- 

up  into  air 

xam- 

inriver 
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Of  these,  the  first  five  belong  to  the  first  group,  the  last  nme  to  the 
second.  The  position  of  Tiaf^^-  and  me^-  is  somewhat  doubtful;  but 
the  fairly  evident  etymological  connection  of  the  former  with  Tia^^ya 
and  the  correlative  relation  in  form  and  meaning  between  me^-  and 
he^^-,  make  it  probable  that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  first 
group.  WhUe  some  of  these  prefixes  (such  as  dot-  and  hin-)  are 
inconceivable  as  separate  adverbial  elements,  others  (particular) 3" 
aba-i,  which  is  apparently  composed  of  demonstrative  element  o- 
THis  +  ha-i)  are  on  the  border-land  between  true  prefix  and  inde- 
pendent adverb,  me^-  and  Tie^^-,  though  they  are  never  used  alone, 
stand  in  close  etymological  relation  to  a  number  of  local  adverbs 
(such  as  eme^  here  and  ge  there),  which  also,  though  not  so  rigidly 
as  to  justify  their  being  termed  prefixes,  tend  to  stand  before  the 
verb.  The  difference  between  local  prefix  and  adverb  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  fundamental  morphologic  traits;  in  any  case, 
it  is  rather  artificial  to  draw  the  line  between  me^-  in  such  forms  as 
me^yeu  come  back!  and  ge  in,  e.  g.,  ge  ^yowo'^  there  it  is.  Sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  two  local  prefixes,  neither  of  them  a  body-part 
element,  occur  in  a  single  verb  form.  See,  e.  g.,  p!ai-7iau-  imder  2 
below,  also  abai-ba"'-  62,1. 

1.  han-  THROUGH,  across: 

}i2inyada'{e^  I  swim  across 
\i2hJig'wid%'¥'^  he  threw  it  across  120.22 
'h.2iYi^'wa^alx%'^¥  he  looked  through  it 
hanj/ewe'*'^  he  went  back  across  178.16 

gwan-\i2,nsgo"'sde^  I  lie  stretched  across  the  trail   (literally,  I- 
road-across-cut)  (148.8) 

2.  ha-it-  UNDER,  down: 

h&-ugwenyut!u'yidi'n  I  swallow  it  down  greedily,  making  grunting 

noise  (126.10) 
ha-usa^-''^  he  paddled  him  down  river  (6a"-  up  river) 
hsi-uyowo't'e'  I  sweat  (literally,  I-under-am) 
ei  p!a-ih.a'-ufgu^px  canoe  upset  60.8 
ha-u7iana'^s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8 

3.  he''^-  off,  away: 

henleme'^r  he  killed  them  off  14.13;  110.21;  144.6 
he^'sgo'^da'n  I  cut  it  off  (44.4);  72.10;  (92.14,16) 
he^^gwidi^V'^  he  threw  it  away 
.  he^HnVwa  he  went  away  from  him  (23.12;  146.18) 
he^^salfgunfgini'n  I  kick  him  off  (24.17) 
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he^Hhu'lup !i^n  I  beat  off  bark  (with  stick) 
he^H¥ap!a'Fibi^n  I  chipped  them  off  (92.3) 
he^^wd'^ga'^n  I  buy  it  (literally,  I  carry  it  off)  (176.17) 
he^H'guyu'^^s  it  is  blistered 

4.  dal-  INTO  BRUSH,  among: 

d&\yewe'^^  he  ran  off  into  brush  14.6;  110.10 
dsdgwidW^  he  threw  it  into  brush 
dalp'o'Mi^  I  mix  it  with  it  (178.5) 
d&lxahili'^^  he  jumped  between  them  106.20 

5.  ha^ya-  on  both  sides: 

ha^ya^rini'^Z:'  the}^  passed  each  other 

h.'^^ySiWat'.emexia'^^  they  assemble  coming  from  both  sides  144.23 

6.  hci"^  FAR  off: 

ha'^^eiyg'^  they  returned  going  far  off  146.22;  (47.4;  188.1) 
h.Si^xdd''^xdagwa^n  I  threw  something  slippery  way  off 
This  prefix  is  evidently  identical  with  the  demonstrative  stem  hd°'^ 
seen,  e.  g.,  in  lia/'ga  that  one  yonder. 

7.  m^"  hither: 

me-gini'^V  he  came  here  146.24  (ge  gini'^V  he  went  there  77.7) 
ha'nm&^gini^Tc    they  come  from  across  (note  two  local  prefixes; 

hangini^k'  they  go  across) 
me^j/eu  come  back!  (yew  return!)  (23.11,12,13,14;  96.5);  59.5 
iiie%iwili'^^  he  came  running  this  way 

Not  infrequently  me^-  conveys  the  fuller  idea  of  come  to , 

as  in: 
me^hep'xip'  come  (pi.)  and  chop  for  me!  90.16 

8.  wl-  around: 

wiHfge'ye^xi  they  are  surrounding  me  (48.13;  190.14) 
wifge'ye^^Vi  they  put  it  round  about  176.14 

9.  hawi-  in  front,  still: 

{hawiydnfe^  I  go  in  front 

1  hawiz/ana'^s  front  dancer 

hsiwibaxa'^m  still  they  come,  they  keep  coming  146.1 

&o"  hsLwidegii'llc .'alxdd^  after  a  while  it  will  blaze  up  (bo^  =  now) 

10.  wa-  together: 
wsJcIoyoxiniV  we  go  together 

^2i%ts'!o'm^¥  squeeze  (your  legs)  together!  (26.5) 

hd^vfSi'willV'^  he  traveled  up  along  (river)  (literally,  he  went  up 

having  it  together  with  him)  21.14 
wa,ydn¥''  he  followed  him  (literally,  he  went  having  him  together 

with  him)  23.11 
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w&t.'emexia^^  they  are  assembling  together  (110.3);  144.23 

wsiHtloxo'xi  he  gathered  them  together  112.6 

w&t'.iliYni  she  gave  them  one  each  130.4 

wsi^himiY  he  talked  to  hun  59.16;  63.10 

da'gaxdeV  w&^lfgeye'fgiyi^n  I  tied  it  about  my  head  (literally, 

my-head  I-together-to-surround-it) 
pld'^s  wsJc.'e^wa'lxgwa  snow  is  whirling  around 

Sometimes  wa-  seems  to  indicate  simultaneity  of  activity,  as  in: 
,         waldHa'uhi  she  kept  twining  basket  (while  talking)  61.5 

In  many  cases  the  adverbial  meaning  of  wa-  is  hardly  apparent,  and 
one  is  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  to  look  upon  it  as  the  prefix 
here  discussed  or  to  identify  it  with  the  instrumental  element 
wa-  WITH,  WITH  it;  the  two  may  indeed  be  at  bottom  identical. 

11.  &a«-  UP  (55.16;  59.10;  60.11;  63.6,12): 

hh^dini'^x  (clouds)  were  spread  out  in  long  strips  (literally,  they 

stretched  up)  13.3 
hhHIehe'fe'  I  get  up  186.14;  (196.1) 
hsi^adawayaW''  he  flies  up  with  it 
hsL^yanF'^  he  picked  it  up  15.9;  24.3;  59.15 
Jcliylh  hsL^woTc'  smoke  comes  out  (literally,  up-arrives)  29.3 
(ddnxda)  hsi^algwili^s  he  turned  up  (his  ear) 
(daVwili)  ha^gini'^V  he  went  up  (on  top  of  house)  30.6 
hsi^s'd'^s'  stand  up! 

ha^yewe'^^  he  got  better  (literally,  he-up-returned)  (15.2) 
hsi'^Tiawa'^V  she  dipped  up  (water) 

12.  ha-i-  OUT,  out    of   house,  out   of   water   to   land,  from 
|>  plain  to  mountain: 

■  ba-ij/ewe'*^  they  went  out  again 

■  hdi-ixodo' xaf  she  took  off  (her  garment)  13.4 

■  \)?i-isili' xgwa  he  lands  with  (boat)  13.5 

■  ba-isaZ:''"  he  came  to  land 
hdi-i^a'lyowo^  he  looked  outside 
hsi-ihimima'^n  I  drive  him  out 

ba-i  gwidi'F''  he  threw  it  out  92.15,16;  (haxiya'daf)  ha-igwidiT  "^ 
he  threw  it  (from  in  the  water)  on  to  land  (31.2) 

hsi-ibiliwaY  you  jumped  out  of  house  24.15;  (46.6) 

(Jiadede)  hsi-iyeweyini''n  I  took  it  out  (of  my  mouth)  (literally, 
I-out-caused-it-to-return) 

ha.-ideJienenaY  you  are  through  eating  Giterally,  you-out-mouth- 
are-finished)  (132.14) 

ha,-it!ixi'xi  he  pulled  (guts)  out  92.17 

{daVs-o'^ma'l)  ba-iwofc'  he  got  up  (on  the  mountain)  124.4;  (60.9) 
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In  certain  idiomatic  turns  the  primary  signification  of  ha-i-  is  as 
good  as  lost: 
{JieH-)ha-im,ats!aWheheg&r\.tosmg  Qit.,  he-song-out-put)  102.17 
ba-i^%i'^Z;' hecomes92.1,  2;  156.24;  168.13 

13.  p!a-i'  down: 

p  \a,iHt!ana'M^n  I  held  him  down 

i[>\si-igwidW^  he  threw  it  down 

-ph-iwaya'^  he  went  to  lie  dowTi,  to  sleep  Git.,  he  down-slept)  25.9 

p  la-iloJioife^  I  fell  down  (literally,  I  down-died) 

ip\a,-iyewe'^^  (arrow)  fell  down  back  22.5;  48.14 

ip\a,-i^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  26.14 

p  laiyowo'^  they  sat  down  (literally,  they  down-were)  56.2 

p  ]sb-isgaya'])xde^  I  lay  down 

14.  ciba-i-  IN  HOUSE,  into  house 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  this  an  independent  adverb 
(demonstrative  pronoun  a-  this  +  ha-i-,  formed  analogously 
to  eme^  here  [  =  demonstrative  adverb  e-  here  +  me^]) ;  its 
correlative  relation  to  ha-i-  makes  it  seem  advisable  to  give 
examples  of  its  occurrence  here: 

ahsbigini^F  he  went  inside  25.8;  27.7,13;  64,3 

ahaihiwiW'^^  he  ran  inside  16.12 

ahsb-iwoV  they  went  into  house  29.6;  (44.7);  160.19 

ahsb-iyowof  e^  I  stay  at  home 

aha,its!d"'¥ts!a'^¥  he  stepped  into  house  31.3 

15.  bam-  up  into  air 

This  prefix  occurs  often  with  preposed  elements  gel-  or  dl^-  as 
gelham-  or  dPham-,  which  would  seem  to  mean  respectively 

WITH   BELLY  SIDE  UP  and  WITH  BACK  SIDE  UP,  Or  IN  FRONT  OF 

and  DIRECTLY  OVER  ouc : 
hsim.gtfndi^V'^  he  threw  it  up 
ge\bsimgwidV¥'^  he  threw  it  up 
dVhsimg'widi^V''  he  threw  it  up 
gelbamsaA:'"'  he  shot  it  up  22.5 
gelh&m^a'lyowo^  he  looked  up 
gelba'ms'i^uZl  he  was  sitting  up  (in  tree)  48.7 

16.  xani-  IN  RIVER,  into  water,  from  mountain  to  plain: 
:s.a,nialts!aydp'  he  washed  himself  in  river 
xa.mgwidW'^  he  threw  it  into  river  (33.6) ;  108.5 
x&mJiiwili'^^  he  ran  to  river  29.13;  94.16 

x&'mhild'pHauV  they  became  in  river  (  =  were  drowned)  166.16 
xam^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  from  top  of  moimtaiQ  124.4  (con- 
trast plsii^a^lyowo^  he  looked  down  from  ground  26,14) 
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§  38.  INSTRUMENTAL  wa- 
it is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  this  prefix,  as  it  does  not  belong 
either  to  the  body-part  or  the  purely  local  group.  Strictly  speaking 
it  should  be  considered  the  incorporated  form  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  its  instrumental  function.  As  was  seen  above,  it  may 
represent  an  instrumental  noun,  but,  while  the  noun  may  itself  be 
incorporated  to  denote  the  instrument,  this  is  not  the  case  mth  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.     For  example: 

ga  wede  yapIa^wa-domJiiga^  that  not  I-people-with-shall-kill  (  =  1 
shall  not  kill  people  therewith) 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  likely  that  such  a  form  as  ga  al'wa- 
tslayagi'^n  i  wash  him  with  that  is  related  to  an  aPwatslayagi'^n 
I  WASH  HIM  WITH  IT  as,  c.  g.,  xl  aPwatsIayagi'^n  i  wash  him  with 
WATER,  to  the  form  alxitslayagi'^n  i  water-wash  him,  i.  e.,  the  wa- 
rn aPwatslayagi'^n  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incorporated  ga  that,  it 
(such  forms  as  *algats!ayagi'^n  have  never  been  found  to  occur).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  verb-forms  with  incorporated  wa-  are  nor- 
mally characterized  by  a  suffixed  -i-  or  -hi-;  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  loses  its  instrumental  "face,"  this  -i-  is  replaced  by  the  normal 
-a-.     Thus: 

wilau  watstayagi'^n  arrow  I-shoot  ^  -him- with-it  (\\dth  incorpo- 
rated wa-,  wila'^u  arrow  being  outside  the  verb-structure  and 
in  apposition  with  wa-) 
but: 

tslayaga'^n  wi'lau  wa^  I-shoot-him  arrow  with  (in  which  also  wa- 
stands  outside  the  verb-complex,  acting  as  an  instrumental 
postposition  to  wila'^u) 
Examples  of  instrumental  wa-  are : 

{salxdeF)saPweilats!agi'^n  I  touched  him  with  my  foot  (literally, 
my-foot  I-foot-with-it-touched-him) 

{xP)wa,^u^gwa'nM  1  drink  (water)  with  it 

{yap!a)wsit!omomi'^n  I  kill  (people)  with  it  (but  ^jap.'a  t!omoma"n 
I  kill  people) 

alweits.'eyeJc'wide^  I  washed  myself  w4th  it 

ga  Us  do^mia  gehy&gulugwi'^n  I  try  to  kill  him  with  that  (literally, 
that  trying  killing-him  I-^\^th-desire-it) 

seH-wa.ts!elelamda^n  I  write  with  it 

(iuxde^F)w&gaya-iim'^n  I  used  to  eat  with  (my  hands) 

«  Aorist  ts.'ayag-  shoot  and  aorist  ts.'ayag-  wash  are  only  apparently  identical,  being  respectively  formed 
from  steins  sdag.  and  tsldig-.  ^  „ 
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(p*im)wsisana'JiinV  they  will  spear  (salmon)  with  it  28.15  (cf. 
sana^nV  they  will  spear  it) 
Although,  as  was  suggested  before,  the  prefix  wa-  as  instrument 
may  be  ultimately  identical  with  the  adverbial  wa~  together  (the 
concepts  of  doing  something  with,  by  means  of  it  and  doing 
SOMETHING  TOGETHER  WITH  IT  are  Hot  Very  far  removed),  the  two 
can  not  be  regarded  as  convertible  elements.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  such  forms  as  hem  w&H^foHoxo'xi^n  i  picked  them  together 
WITH  STICK.  Literally  translated,  this  sentence  reads,  stick  i- 
together-hand-with-it-picked-tiiem;  the  first  wa-  is  the  adver- 
bial prefix;  %-,  the  general  instrumental  idea  conveyed  by  the 
character  of  the  verb  (gather  with  one's  hands)  ;  and  the  second 
wa-,  the  incorporated  representative  of  the  more  specific  instrument 
hem  STICK.  If  preferred,  %-  may  be  interpreted,  though  less  prob- 
ably, as  a  local  element  {-Iwa-  =  with  it  in  hand) . 

2,  Formation  of  Vet'h- Steins  (§§  39,  40) 

§  39.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

By  a  verb-stem  will  be  here  understood  not  so  much  the  simplest 
possible  form  in  which  a  verb  appears  after  being  stripped  of  all  its 
prefixes,  personal  elements,  tense-forming  elements,  and  derivative 
suffixes,  but  rather  the  constant  portion  of  the  verb  in  all  tense  and 
mode  forms  except  the  aorist.  The  verb-stem  thus  defined  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coincide  with  the  base  or  root,  i.  e.,  the  simplest 
form  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive,  but  not  always.  Generally 
speaking,  the  aorist  is  characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  the  base 
that  we  shall  term  "aorist  stem,"  the  other  tense-modes  showing 
this  base  in  clearer  form;  in  a  minority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  the 
aorist  stem  that  seems  to  coincide  with  the  base,  while  the  verb-stem 
is  an  amplification  of  it.  Examples  will  serve  to  render  these  remarks 
somewhat  clearer: 


§  39 


Aorist  stem 

Verb-stem 

Probable  base 

t.'omom- 

doum- 

doum-  kill 

naga- 

rwflg- 

naflg-{,nag-)  say  to 

hdal- 

halo- 

hml-  answer 

oud- 

odo- 

o«(f-  hunt  for 

lohoi- 

loho- 

loh-  die 

yuluyaU 

yulyaU 

yul-  rub 
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By  far  the  larger  number  of  verbal  bases  are  monosyllabic.  Where 
the  simplest  radical  element  that  can  be  analyzed  out  remains  dis- 
syllabic (as  in  dawi-  fly,  agan-  perceive,  yimi-  lend),  the  proba- 
bility is  always  very  great  that  we  have  to  reckon  either  with  ampli- 
fications of  the  base,  or  with  suffixes  that  have  become  so  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  the  base  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  from  it 
even  in  formal  analysis;  in  some  cases  the  dissyllabic  character  of 
the  verb-stem  is  due  to  a  secondary  phonetic  reason  (thus  dawi-  is 
for  dawy-,  cf.  dauy-;  while  in  agan-  the  second  a  is  inorganic,  the 
real  stem  thus  being  *agn-) .  Most  bases  end  either  in  a  vowel  or,  more 
frequently,  in  a  single  consonant ;  such  as  end  in  two  consonants  (as 
yalg-  dive,  s-omd-  boil,  hilw-  jump)  may  often  be  plausibly  suspected 
of  containing  a  petrified  suffixed  element. 

The  few  examples  of  verb  and  aorist  stems  already  given  suffice  to 
indicate  the  lack  of  simple,  thorough-going  regularity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  aorist  stem  from  the  base.  Given  the  verb-stem,  it  is 
possible  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  to  foretell  the  exact  form  of  the 
aorist  stem.  Thus,  if  do^m-  had  followed  the  analogy  of  the  pho- 
netically parallel  nd"g-,  we  should  have  in  the  aorist  not  t.'omom-, 
but  domo-;  similarly,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  odo-  and  lolio-  would 
lead  us  to  expect  an  aorist  stem  lo'^Ti-,  and  not  lohoi-.  for  the  latter. 
Nor  is  it  safe  to  guess  the  form  of  the  verb-stem  from  a  given  aorist 
stem.  Thus,  while  the  aorist  lohoi-  corresponds  to  a  verb-stem  loTio-, 
yewei-  corresponds  to  yeu-  return;  nagai-,  to  na-  say,  do;  and 
Ic.'emei-,  to  Iclemn-  do,  make.  Mere  phonetic  form  has,  indeed,  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  determining  the  relation  of  the  two 
stems.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  following  cases  of  homony- 
mous but  etymologically  distinct  bases  with  corresponding  aorist 
stems. 


Verb  base 

Meaning 

Aorist  stem 

fl.  mock 

hemeham- 

kecm- 

2.  wrestle 

hemem- 

fl.  work 

hegwchagw- 

heegw- 

[2.  relate 

?iegw(h)afigw- ,  hegwe- 
hagw- 

fl.  be  finished 

henen- 

Tiem- 

12.  wait  for 

hene'- 

fl.  find 

t.'ayag- 

daag- 

I2.  build  fire 

t.'agcli- 

§  39 
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The  signification  of  the  verb-stem  gives  almost  no  information 
as  to  the  form  of  the  aorist  stem,  the  various  types  of  aorist  forma- 
tion being  each  exemplified  by  a  heterogeneous  array  of  verbs,  as  far 
as  any  discernible  similarity  of  meaning  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that, 
in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  certain  types  of  aorist  formation  can 
be  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  intransitive  verbs;  but  in  these  the 
formation  of  the  aorist  stem  involves  the  addition  of  a  distinct  pho- 
netic element  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  wo^n-do^^^l  suffix. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  tense-formation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  tense-modes,  the  aorist  (equivalent 
to  immediate  future,  present,  and  past) ,  generally  shows  the  derived  or 
amplified  form  of  the  base;  while  the  far  less  important  tense-modes, 
the  future,  inferential,  potential,  and  present  and  future  imperatives 
employ  the  generalh^  more  fundamental  verb-stem.  In  its  naked 
form  the  aorist  stem  appears  as  the  third  person  subject  third  per- 
son object  aorist  transitive.     For  example: 

tlomom  he  killed  him 
naga"  he  said  to  him 
-hat  he  answered  him 
d'H'  he  hunted  for  him 

The  bare  verb-stem  appears  as  the  second  person  singular  (third  per- 
son object)  present  imperative  intransitive  and  transitive.  For  ex- 
ample : 

do^ni  kill  him ! 
odo^  hunt  for  liim! 
na"^  say !  do ! 

and  as  the  first  element  of  the  periphrastic  future,  that  will  later 
receive  treatment. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  extensive  use  in  Athapascan  of  distinct 
and  unrelated  stems  for  the  singular  and  pliiral,  only  a  very  few  such 
cases  have  been  discovered  in  Takelma;  and  even  in  these  the  singu- 
lar stem  may,  it  seems,  also  be  used  in  the  plural. 


Sing,  verb-stem 

PI.  verb-stem 

Sing,  form 

PI.  form 

s'cw- stand 
S'u^al-  sit 

sal-iogtc- 
al-xalii 

rasin'i  he  stands 

baa-saasa'sde^  (=  saas- 
sas-)  I  come  to  a 
stand 

su^wiUt'e^  (=  s-u^aU-) 
I  am  seated 

sal-iogwl  they  stand 

baasal-zo'ziginak'     (= 
xog-iag-)  we  come  to 
a  stand 

al-zaUyana^k'    we   are 
seated 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  stand  and  sit  are  intran- 
sitive in  the  singular,  the  plural  stems  sal-xog''-  and  al-xaW-  make 
transitive  forms  with  a  third  personal  object  {-ana^F  first  person 
plural  aorist  transitive,  -VF  intransitive;  cf.  tlomomana^F  we  kill 
him,  but  s-as-inipiV  we  stand  and  s-u^wiUp'i¥  we  are  seated,  dwell, 
stay) . 

The  great  majority  of  verb-stems  are  either  necessarily  transitive 
or  intransitive,  or  are  made  such  by  appropriate  suffixes .  Only  a 
few  cases  occur  of  verbs  that  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive, 
the  respective  forms  being  kept  distinct  only  by  the  varying  pro- 
nominal suffixes.     Such  are: 

vfioyugw-a' n-t' e'  I  am  spoiled,  and  rrioyugw-an-a'^n  I  spoil  him 
ligi-n-fe^  I  rest,  and  ligl^-n-a'^n  I  rest  him 

Tcluwu'^  they  ran  away  in  flight,  and  k.'uwil  he  sowed,  threw 
them  about 

Certain  forms  are  alike  for  both  transitive  and  intransitive;  e.  g., 
second  person  plural  subject:  ]c!uwuwaH'p\ 

§  40.  TYPES  OF  STEM-FORMATION 

In  looking  over  the  many  examples  of  verb  and  corresponding 
aorist  stems  obtained,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  out  sixteen  types 
of  stem-relations.  Of  this  large  number  of  types  about  half  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  while  of  each  of  the  rest  but  few  examples  have 
been  found.  It  is  not  claimed  for  a  moment  that  all  of  these  types 
should  be  regarded  as  being  exactly  on  a  par,  but  merely  that  they 
have  the  value  of  forming  a  convenient  systematization  of  the  some- 
what bewildering  mass  of  methods  of  radical  or  base  changes  encoun- 
tered. It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  are  ramifications  of 
others,  while  some  types  show  more  or  less  petrified  suflixes  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  became  specialized  in  certain  tenses.  As  com- 
parative linguistic  material  is  entirely  lacking,  however,  we  can  not 
make  a  genetic  classification  of  types;  a  purely  descriptive  classifi- 
cation must  suffice. 

In  the  following  table  of  types  of  stem-formation,  c  means  conso- 
nant; V,  vowel;  d,  the  fortis  correspondent  of  c;  c^,  c^,  and  so  on,  other 
consonants;  v^  denotes  pseudo-diphthong;  other  letters  are  to  be 
literally  interpreted. 
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^^T 

Formula  verb-stem 

Formula  aorist  stem 

Example  verb-stem 

Example  aorist  stem 

1 

v+c 

vv+c 

ob-  dig  up 

ou6- 

2 

vHc) 

v+c+v 

j^o-be 

yowo- 

3 

v+c+ci 

V+C.'+V+Ci 

'uits!-  laugh 
[masg-  put 

iiyuts.'- 
mats.'ag- 

4o 

vv+c 

v+c+v+i 

t'dag-  cry 

t'agai- 

46 

v+c+v 

v+c+v+i 

loho-  die 

lohoi- 

5 

v+c+v 

vv+c 

j/ana-  go 

yofln- 

6 

vv+cJ 

W+C 

p'ot.'-  mix 

p'ondr 

7o 

C+W+Ci 

C.'+V+Ci+V 

deeb-  arise 

t.'ebe- 

76 

C+V+Ci 

cJ+v+ci+v+i 

du^gw-  wear 

t/ugui- 

8 

C+W+Ci 

C.>+V+C}  +  V+Ci 

got^l-  dig 

k.'olol- 

9 

C+Vf+Ci 

cl+v+y+v+ci 

dafig-  find 

t.'ayag- 

lOo 

c+r(+ci) 

C+V+C(_  +  Ci) 

lou-  play 

lo^U 

106 

C+V+Ci 

C+V+Ci+C{+V) 

Sana-  fight 

saans- 

11 

C+V+Ci+C 

C+V+Ci+V+C 

yawy-taXk. 

yawai- 

12 

C+VV+Ci 

c+v«+ci+c+a+ci 

t.'iu-  play  shinny 

t.'tut.'avr 

13a 

c+v+ci+c+a+ci 

c+v+ci+v+c+a+ci 

iensan-  whoop 

senesa'n- 

136 

c+v+ci+c.'+a+ci 

c+v+ci+v+c!+a+ci 

diiltJal-  stuff  with 

diilutral- 

13c 

C+V+Cl+V+C+Ci 

lobolb-  be  accustomed 
to      pound      (also 
lobolab-) 

14 

v+c 

v+c+v+n 

xe'b-  do 

xeben- 

(15a 

— 

-*» 

sasan-  stand 

sas-inli-) 

(156 

■as 

■ii 

dink.'as-  lie  spread  out 

dink  Hi-) 

(16 

v+c+ci+i 

V+C+V+Cl 

k.'alsi  -  be  lean 

k.'alas-) 

Not  all  forms  find  an  exact  parallel  in  one  of  the  sixteen  types 
here  listed.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  isolated 
cases  left,  particularly  of  frequentative  or  usitative  forms,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  classif}" ;  but  on  closer  examination  some  at  least  of  these 
are  seen  to  be  secondary  developments.     Verb-stem  al-sgalwal(w)- 

KEEP  LOOKING  BY  TURNING  HEAD  SLIGHTLY  TO  SIDE,  aS  Compared  tO 

aorist  stem  al-sgalaHiaw)-,  looks  anomalous  because  of  its  apparently 
inserted  first  -w-;  but  these  two  forms  become  explicable  as  frequen- 
tative developments,  according  to  Type  8,  of  their  corresponding 
simplexes,  verb-stem  al-sgalw-  look  by  turning  head  to  side  and 
aorist  stem  al-sgalaw-.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dispose  of  such 
anomalous  and  difficult  cases  under  such  headings  as  allow  them  to 
appear  as  at  least  comparatively  regular  formations.  It  should  not 
be  supposed  that  a  particular  verb-stem  always  and  necessarily 
involves  a  fixed  aorist  stem  in  all  possible  derivations  of  the  verb, 
though  in  probably  the  larger  number  of  cases  such  a  fixed  parallel- 
ism may  be  traced.  As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
aorist  stem  to  match  a  verb-stem  may  be  mentioned : 
§  40 
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verb-stem  -x%k!-  see;  aorist  Type  6  -xl^g-  and  Type  2  -xik.'i-xa- 
see  (without  object) 

verb-stem  yeu-  return;  aorist  intransitive  Type  4  yewei-,  causa- 
tive Type  2  yewe'-n-,  and,  according  to  Type  8,  yewew-ald- 
go  back  for  some  one 

There  are  few  if  any  verbs  whose  verb  and  aorist  stems  absolutely 
coincide.  If  in  no  tiling  else  the  two  differ  at  least  in  the  quantity 
of  the  stem  vowel,  the  aorist  stem  always  tending  to  show  a  long 
vowel.  In  some  cases  the  two  (dissyllabic)  stems  seem  identical  in 
phonetic  form  because  of  the  persistence  of  an  inorganic  a  in  the 
second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem  and  the  presence  of  a  repeated 
radical  a  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem.  Sometimes  only 
certain  of  the  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  exhibit  the  inorganic  a; 
in  such  cases  the  secondary  character  of  the  a  is  directly  proven  by 
the  forms  that  lack  it.     A  case  in  point  is : 

aorist  stem  ts'Iayam-  hide;  verb-stem  ts'Iaylaym-  and  ts\'a-im- 

Other  verbs,  however,  are  phonetically  so  constituted  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  the  inorganic  a  in  all  forms  derived  from  the  verb- 
stem.     Such  are: 

aorist   stem   agan-   feel,   hear;    verb-stem  ag[a]n- 
aorist   stem  plahan-  be  ripe,  done;  verb  stem  p/a7i[«]n- 

Under  such  circumstances  ambiguous  forms  may  result;  e.  g., 
wa^SLgnniH'  may  be  construed  either  as  an  aorist  (you  felt  it)  or  as 
a  potential  (you  would  feel  it)  derived  from  the  stem  ag[a]n-. 
But  evidence  is  not  lacking  even  in  these  cases  to  prove  the  inor- 
ganic character  of  the  second  a  m  the  non-aorist  forms.  One  test 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  another  connection — the  incapability 
of  a  secondary  diphthong  (a  diphthong  involving  an  morganic  a)  to 
have  a  rising  accent.     Thus: 

aorist  (Za'^^agan  (-aga'n)  he  heard  it;  but  imperative  cZa*^ag[a'Jn 
hear  it! 
A  second  test  is  the  failure  of  inorganic  a  to  become  ablauted  to  e. 
Thus: 

aorist  plehen-  a'nxi  he  causes  me  to  be  done;  but  future  p!eh[a]n- 
a'nxinlc  he  will  cause  me  to  be  done 
The  various  types  of  stem-formation  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  table. 

1  Brackets  indicate  an  inorganic  element. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 7  §   40 
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Type  1.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v"  +  o.  In  this  type  are  embraced 
partly  monosyllabic  and  partly  dissyllabic  verb-stems  that  cither 
seem  to  undergo  no  change  at  all  in  the  aorist  or  merely  lengthen 
the  stem-vowel.  The  number  of  verbs  that  follow  the  type  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great.     Examples: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

woga'H'  he  will  arrive  (196.20)  wo"k'  he  arrived  47.15 

oha'n  I  shall  dig  it  up  o^ba'^n  I  dug  it  up  (48.7) 

jV\f  copulating  86.5  yi'la'^Ti  I  copulated  with  her  26.3 

ugwa'ri  I  shall  drink  it  (162.17)  u"gwa'%  I  drank  it  186.3 

h.ogwana'n  I  shall  make  him  run  ho"gwa7^a'^7^  I   made  him    run 

(138.2)  (79.2) 

Jiin^x-niwa'^s  coward  76.5 ;  Jiin^x-m'wa'^n  I  was  afraid  (17.7) 

(160.19) 

wife«  I  shall  travel  (178.11)  wife^  I  traveled  (90.1) 

tlvWmxade^  I  shall  go  fishing  tlVWmxade^  I  went  fishing 

yiinVhin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him  yi'miya'^Ti    I   lend   it   to    him 

(98.14)  (98.15) 

huli'ni'e^  I  shall  be  tired  out  hu"li'n^'e^  I  was  tired  out  (102.1) 

hagai^'e^  I  shall  have  a  cold  thrill  hagai^e^  I  had  a  cold  thrill  166.1 

lohona'n  I  shall  cause  hun  to  die  loho"77a'^7i  I  caused  him  to  die 

(100.8) 

al-gey&nde^  I  shall  turn  my  face  al-  geyana'^n  I  turned  my  face 

As  regards  the  accent  of  the  stem  syllable,  the  examples  show  that, 
whenever  accented,  it  takes  the  rising  pitch  when  long,  the  raised 
pitch  when  short  (and  final).     Compare  further: 

o^p'  he  dug  it  up  124.5,  12  hin^x-nlu  he  was  afraid 

uV"^  he  drank  it  162.20  al-geya'n  he  turned  his  face 

Type  2.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c  +  v.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
the  second  consonant  of  verbal  bases  ending  in  two  consonants  is  in 
many  cases  really  a  petrified  suffix,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
verbs  that  might  be  listed  under  Type  3  really  belong  here,  thus 
making  Type  2  probably  the  most  numerously  represented  of  all  types. 
In  some  forms  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  derivative  character  of  the 
second  consonant  by  a  comparison  of  etymologically  related  forms 
that  lack  it;  e.  g.,  in  ts'.'elm-  rattle  (aorist  ts'.'elem-),  the  -m-  is 
shown  to  be  a  suffix,  though  of  no  determinable  signification,  because 
of  its  absence  in  the  corresponding  frequentative  ts'Ielets'.'al-.  A 
corroborative  phonetic  test  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  con- 
sonant of  the  cluster,  in  so  far  as  verbs  following  Type  3  show  a  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  or  tenuis  in  the  verb-stem,  while  those 
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of  Type  2  suffer  no  change  in  this  respect;  e.  g.,  verb-stem  vnsm- 
MOVE  has  aorist  according  to  Type  3,  wits- Urn-,  as  contrasted  with 
verb-stem  fgism-  get  green  with  aorist  of  Type  2  fgisim-  {t'gism- 
should  therefore  be  analyzed  as  base  fgis-  +  suffix  -m-).  This 
criterion  enables  us  to  pick  out  an  otherwise  unsuspected  suffix  in 
verbs  like  t.'ap'g-  finish,  aorist  tlabag-  (not  Type  3,  Hlaplag-),  but 
can  be  applied  only  where  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb-stem  is  s, 
h,  d,  or  g.  A  more  general  phonetic  test  would  seem  to  be  the 
position  occupied  by  the  inorganic  vowel  -a-.  In  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  most  reason  to  consider  the  second  consonant  as 
part  of  the  base,  this  -a-  follows  the  cluster  as  "constant"  a;  while 
otherwise,  and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  inserted  between 
the  two  consonants:  wisma'fe^  i  shall  move  (base  wism-),  but 
t'gisa'mte^  i  (as  plant)  shall  get  green.  An  application  of  these 
various  criteria,  were  sufficient  material  at  hand,  would  probably 
show  that  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  verbs  follow  Type  3. 
Examples  of  verbs  of  Type  2  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

f-t!ani'n  I  shall  hold  him  (28.11)  I-t  lana'M^n.  I  held  hun  73.16 

wa-'k.  !o"ya'%  I  shall  go  \\dth  liim  wa-'k  lojo^n  I  went  \\\i\\  liim 

(33.15) 

o'sbin  (=  ?  ok-s-)  I  shall  give  it  ogn'sWn  I  gave  it  to  you  23.3 

to  you  (178.15) 

oma'n  I  shall  give  it  oyona'^n  I  gave  it  (180.20) 

joXxaldan  I  shall  lose  it  (188.18)  ja\&.xalda^n  I  lost  it  (77.10) 

yo'^e^  I  shall  be  (33.10)  yowoi'r'  I  was  (42.1) 

nak'iTzl-'    he    will   say    to    him  naga'  he  said  to  him  180.7 

(94.16) 

da-sga.i2)xd-e^  I  shall  lie  down  (^a-sgaya'j)axZe'Iaml}nngdo\vTi 

Vu''ga''f  it  will  get  hot  t  uwu''^-'  it  got  hot  94.15 

s-omcZa'n  I  shall  cook  it  s'omo^a'^  I  cooked  it  (58.10) 

Examples  illustrating  the  intrusive  -a-  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

hiWufe'  I  shall  jump  (160.17)  hiliut'e'  I  jumped ^  (45.14) 

milada'n  I  shall  love  her  nn\Vda"n  I  love  her 

k\ijaTde'  I  shall  come  196.1  -klijVFde'  I  came  (156.24) 

ghiaTde^  I  shall  go  somewhere  gini'^'^e'  I  went   somewhere 

14.3  21.10 

duwaTde'  I  shall  be  good  dixwuFde'  I  was  good  (146.7) 


I  Perhaps  best  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  3  (verb-stem  bilw-). 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

xuma't' (^e*  I  shall  be  satiated  xumn'Vde^    I    was    satiated 

(130.18) 
vnja'Vde"  I  shall  groan  wixi'Vde^  I  groaned  (192.11) 

-XMda'mte^  I  shall  whistle  xuduTn^'c^  I  whistled  (33.16) 

ts'Iela'mfe*  I  shall  rattle  ts'lelem/'e'"  I  rattled  (102.13) 

ts*!us.a'wfe^  Ishall  make  wliis-     ts"!us"umfg^    I    made    whistling 
tling    noise     by    drawing    in  noise  (78.9,10,12) 

breath    between     teeth     and 
lower  lip 
XVga'nVe^  I  shall  rest  Wgmt'e^  I  rested  (79.2,4) 

j2i\a'nt'e^  I  shall  be  lost  (cf.  14.3)  yalanf  e^  I  am  lost  (note  differ- 
ence in  accent  between  aorist 
and  future) 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  -a-  is  in  no  sense  a 
characterizing  future  or  non-aorist  element,  as,  when  the  phonetic 
conditions  allow,  it  drops  out  altogether.  This  takes  place  when  the 
consonant  following  the  intrusive  -a-  is  itself  followed  by  a  vowel. 
Thus  the  second  person  singular  future  {-ada'^)  of  some  of  the  verbs 
listed  has  no  -a-:  hilwada'^,  gingada'^,  du^gada'^,  wl^gada'^,  yalnada'^. 
Similarly  the  simple  stem  xud-  whistle  appears  in  xwi'ma'^s  whistler. 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  observed  that  the  verbs  of 
this  type  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — those  with  short  verb- 
stem  vowel  (such  as  t!an-,  og-,  s'om-d-,  gin-g-,  ydl-n-)  and  those  with 
long  verb-stem  vowel  (k!d^y-,  ydl-x-ald-,  U^g-[a]n-,  fu^-g-,  mil-[a]d-). 
The  first  and  second  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  of  the  first 
class  are  regularly  both  short  {t!ana-,  ogo-,  s'omo-d-,  gini-g-,  yala-n-) ; 
the  aorists  of  the  second  class  seem  generally  to  have  a  short  first 
but  long  second  vowel  (k!oyd^-,  yalaP'-x-ald,  ligl^-n^,  fuwu^-g-,  mlll^-d-). 
The  verb  nW^g-  (aorist  naga-)  say  to  and  perhaps  a  few  others  (sgdi- 
p-x-,  aorist  sgaya-p-x-;  al-ts!di-g-  wash  aorist  al-ts!aya-g-;  but 
al-ts!di-p'-  WASH  oneself,  aorist  al-ts!ayd°--iy-)  do  not  follow  this 
rule.  Of  the  verb  yo-  (aorist  yowo-)  forms  of  both  accent  classes  are 
found  {yot'e^  as  well  as  yo'fe^,  yovjo't'e^  as  well  as  yowofe^),  and 
indeed  a  lengthening  of  the  second  vowel  of  aorists  of  the  first  class 
seems  to  occur  with  considerable  frequency.  The  rising  for  long  and 
the  raised  for  final  short  stem  vowels  seem  to  be  the  normal  accents 
for  verbs  of  Type  2,  whether  the  stress  falls  on  the  first  or  second 
(in  aorists)  vowel.     If,  however,  the  accented  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
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glottal  catch  or  fortis  consonant  the  accent,  as  generally  in  such  a 
case,  is  a  falling  one.     Thus: 

s-o'^^'F op'de^  I  shall  jump  (148.8) )  s-owo'''^¥6pde'  I  jump  (48.15 ;  49.1) 
Such  forms  as  wa-Tc!oyd^n  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  the  rule 
(see  §  65). 

Type  3.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  c^;  aorist  v  +  c!  +v  +  c^.  The  most 
satisfactory  test  of  a  verb  of  this  type  is  the  intervocalic  fortis 
consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  as  contrasted  with  the  correspond- 
ing non-fortis  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  As  only  the  minorit}^  of 
base-final  consonant-clusters  begin  with  a  consonant  that  is  capable 
of  being  changed  to  a  fortis,  there  are  in  the  material  available  only  a 
few  verbs  to  which  the  test  can  be  applied.  Those  showing  an 
intervocalic  fortis  (changed  from  non-fortis)  in  the  aorist  stem  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

^-lasg^'7^  I  shall  touch  it  ^-lats  IsLgi'^n  I  touched  it 

masga'n  I  shall  put  it  (102.15)  matslaga'^n  I  put  it  74.13 

wismada^^  you  will  move  wits'Iima'^'  you  moved  148.16 

yo'k'ya^i  I  shall  know  it  (162.6).  yokloya'^n  I  knew  it  50.5 

lop'dia'^^f  it  wDl  rain  loplodia'"-  it  rained  152.11 

In  other  verbs  of  this  type  the  only  characteristic  of  the  aorist 
stem  is  the  repetition  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster  of  the 
stem-vowel.  The  following  verb-forms  exemplify  this  group,  with 
the  reservation  that  if  in  any  case  the  second  consonant  of  the 
cluster  be  really  a  suffix,  the  form  should  be  assigned  to  Type  2. 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

t  l&iay ana' n  I  shall  go  to  get  her  t  lamayana'^n  I  went  to  get  her 

married  (150.5,19)  married  (148.5) 

ts!a-uya''s  fast  runner  138.2  tslawaii'e^  I  ran  fast 

dl^-u.'its-\amt'  fool  him!  di^iXy iX' is' lamda^n  I  fooled  him 

baxma'f  e«^  (  =  haxm-)  I  shall  come  baxam^'e^  I  came  (114,16) 

ga-iwa'n  I  shall  eat  it  128.18  gayawa'^ri  I  ate  it  30.11 

moigwana'n  I  shall  spoil  it  mojugwana'^n    I    spoiled    it 

(31.12) 

yo'"^s7ia7i  I  shall  scare  him  (186.10)  yowo'^sna^w    I    scared     him 

(186.10) 

msiigini'n  I  shall  tell  him  malagini'^n  I  told  him  (30.15) 

ha^i-xilgwi'n  I  shall  snatch  it  ha-i-xiligwi'^n  I  snatched  it  out 

out  (33.4) 

1  This  verb  clearly  belongs  to  Type  3  because  of  constant  -a-  following  -xm-.  Had  it  belonged  to  Type  2 

it  would  have  assumed  the  form  *baxa'mt'e'. 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

gwel-lelsde^  I  shall  be  lame  gwelAe'je^sde^  I  am  lame 

[dawi^'e^  I  shall  fly  (166.18)  dawaire'  I  flew  (166.18) 
jda-uya'^s  flyer 

ha-i-lxeiaga'n  I  shall  take  (food)  So-i-hemega'-n   I    took    (food) 

out  (16.10)  out  (58.9;  118.12) 

Jian-gVlha'n   I  shall  put  (beam)  lian-giMha'^n  I  put  (beam)  across 

across  (176.3) 

6a-i-k  !a4si'n  I  shall  take  it  out  6a-i-k!ala'si^n    I    took  it    out 

,  (25.4) 

p'elga'n  I  shall  go  to  war  against  p'elega'-ri  I  went  to  war  against 

them  (124.19)  them  (110.4) 

yamda'7i  I  shall  ask  him  (70.6)  j'amada'-'/i  I  asked  him  (56.3) 

ji'ms-aldan  I  shall  dream  about  yimi's -aZJa^n  I  dreamed  about 

hun  hun  186.3 
7<a^u-ha'n-sJa°  it  will  stop  (rain-  ^«f-w-hana'-s  it  stopped  (rain- 
ing) (198.9)  ing)  196.8 
y6"ga'n  I  shall  marry  her  (192.16)  yowoga'%  I  married  her  (43.3) 

As  long  as  the  first  consonant  of  the  cluster  is  a  semivowel  {w,  y) 
or  a  liquid  or  nasal  {I,  m,  n),  the  question  as  to  whether  the  verb 
belongs  to  Type  2  or  Type  3  is  a  purely  etymological  or  historical  one. 
Descriptively  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  form  like  p'elega'^n 
I  WENT  TO  WAR  AGAINST  THEM  is  derived  from  p'deg-  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stem-vowel  -e-  between  I  and  g  (Type  3),  or  from  p'el-g- 
by  the  addition  of  the  -e- to  a  base  pel-  (Type  2).  From  a  purely 
descriptive  point  of  view,  then,  the  most  typical  aorist  formation  in 
Takelma  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  immediately  after  the  first  consonant  following  the  stem-vowel. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  vocalic  quantity  the  verbs  of  Type  3 
fall  into  the  same  two  classes  as  those  of  T}^e  2 — such  as  have  a 
short  vowel  in  the  stem  {tlamy-,  tsfawy-,  malg-,  p'elg-,  hants!-)  and 
such  as  have  a  long  vowel  {uits'!-,  gPlh-,  TclaHs),  these  latter  being 
apparently  much  less  numerous  than  in  Type  2.  The  quantity  of 
both  the  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  is  regularly  short,  even  when  the 
verb-stem  vowel  is  long  (gilih-,  Tclalas-) ;  only  rarely  is  the  second 
vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  long  {leye^s-,  uyilHs'!-).  The  accent  of 
stressed  stem  vowels  follows  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of 
Type  3  (dowaife^,  Tian-gili'p'  mth  rising  or  raised  pitch;  but  Tiana'^s, 
he'^^x-dd'^  HE  WILL  BE  LEFT  OVER,  uyu'^^s'de^  I  LAUGH,  with  falling 
accent  because  of  the  glottal  catcli). 
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Type  4.  Verb-stem  v^  +  c{  +  v);  aorist  v  +  c  +  v  +  i.  Verbs  of  this 
type  are  intransitive,  the  -i-,  though  coniined  to  the  aorist,  being 
evidently  in  some  way  connected  with  the  intransitive  character. 
That  it  is  really  a  derivative  element  characteristic  of  the  aorist  is 
shown  by  its  conduct  in  transitive  forms  derived  from  the  intransitive. 
In  the  causative  in  -n-  it  drops  out: 

t'aga^na'^ri  I  make  him  cry 
while  in  certain  other  transitive  derivatives  it  is  preserved: 

t'sLgayagwa'^n  I  cry  having  it 
The  contradiction  in  treatment  is  here  only  apparent,  as  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  -i-  would  seem  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
transitive  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  as  on  whether  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  logically  transitive  or  not  (in  a  causative  the 
action  is  necessarily  directed  toward  an  object,  in  a  comitative  the 
formal  object  is  not  concerned  in  the  action  of  the  verb  at  all).  Types 
4a  and  46  may  properly  be  considered  subclasses  of  Types  2  and  1 
respectively,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  -i-  occurs  nowhere 
except  in  one  special  tense — the  aorist.     Examples  of  Type  4a  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

je'ufe'  I  shall  return  (92.24)  jeweife'  I  returned  (58.9,13) 

p  !akV/e«  I  shall  bathe  (58.5 ;  118.7)  p  lagaife^  I  bathed  58.2 

t'ak'(Ze«  I  shall  cry  (29.11)  fagaife^  I  cried  (29.13;  62.2) 

na'fe^  (irregular) I  shall  say,  do  196.5  nagaii;'e-Isaid,did  126.3;  180.1 

Even  less  numerous  are  the  examples  of  4&  that  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

loho^r  dead  (98.10;  170.1;   186.21)     \ohoife'  I  died  184.18 
lehe'f  drifting  dead  to  land  lehe''^  he  drifted  dead  to  land 

75.5 

The  aorist  of  verbs  of  Type  4  regularly  have  the  rising  accent  on 
the  i-  dipthong  formed  by  the  repeated  stem  vowel  and  the  i-  suffix. 
The  stressed  stem-vowel  of  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  regularly 
has  the  rising  (4a)  or  raised  accent  (second  vowel  of  4b).  na-,  which 
is  irregular  also  in  other  respects,  has  a  short  vowel  in  the  verb-stem 
and  takes  the  raised  accent  in  non-aorist  forms  under  appropriate 
conditions  (naY  saying;  na'^  say  it!). 

Type  5.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  v;  aorist  V'  +  c.  This  type  of  verb  is 
morphologically  very  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is  in  effect  the  very 
opposite  of  Type  2.     Morphologically  yana-  go  :  t.'an-  hold  =  yd^'n- : 
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t'.ana-;  but  phonetically  the  proportion  would  gain  in  symmetry  by 
reversing  the  positions  of  its  first  and  third  terms.     Examples  are: 


Aorlst  stem 

wa^gim'^w  I  brought  it  to  him 

(176.17) 
v/e^ga'si    he   brought   it  to  me 

(194.11) 
yan^'e^  I  went  14.7 
haxtZe^  I  burnt  (98.1,4) 
dak'-da-ha4i''?i  I  answered  him 

(122.4;  146.14;  180.18) 
lap'  he  carried  it  160.9 
sa'^gwa'-'n  I  paddled  it  (14.6) 
wet'^i  he  took  it  from  him  16.13; 

(76.1) 
le«ba'^?il  picked  and  ate  it  94.5,12 
se^ba'^n  I  roasted  it  (118.10) 
Tie^^-ms'i  he  went  away  from  me 

(184.14,15) 
Aawax-xiuf6^Iamrotting(100.1) 
6"da'^n  I  hunted  for  it  (13.9)      " 
w6"7f  he  went  to  get  it  160.4 
\ydyamda^n  I  smoked  them  out 

(76.11) 
5'o"mIya'^77  I  caught  up  with  him 
(final  -P-  of  aorist  stem  unex- 
plained) (140.14) 

The  two  stem  vowels  of  the  verb-stem  are  always  short  in  quantity, 
the  second  regularly  having  the  raised  accent  (imperatives  yana",  lehe", 
oclo\  woo^)}  The  long  stem  vowel  of  the  aorist,  when  stressed,  takes 
the  rising  accent.  To  this  latter  rule  there  is  one  curious  exception. 
The  verb  odo-  hunt  for  always  has  the  falling  accent  on  the  o"  of 
the  aorist  {d'H  he  hunted  for  it  13.9 ;  88.8,  never  *dH'),  but  the  non- 
aorist  forms  follow  in  everything  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  of  this 
tj^pe.  This  anomaly  is  quite  unexplained.  Can  it  be  that  a  leveling 
out  of  two  originally  distinct  paradigms  has  taken  place  (*d^d-  ,  odo^-  of 
Type  5  and  o'M-  ,  ""d'H!-  of  Type  6)? 

Type  6.  Verb-stem  v^^^  +  C;  aorist  i;'-}-c.  Most  of  the  verbs  that 
follow  this  type  have  as  second  consonant  in  the  aorist  one  capable  of 

1  Such  forms  as  lebe'n,  with  fallmg  accent  on  the  second  vowel,  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  this 
rule,  as  in  these  cases  the  falling  accent  regularly  goes  with  the  personal  ending  -n.  Practically  all  vio- 
lations of  the  accent  rules  found  in  the  examples  are  of  this  merely  apparent  character  and  will  be  readily 
explained  away  when  the  subject  of  personal  endings  is  considered. 
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Verb-stem 

wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 

(45.6) 
wege'sinV  he  will  bring  it  to  me 

yanaTe*  I  shall  go  14.3 
haxa'^e^  I  shall  burn  (92.29) 
daJc'-da-hsHa/hin  I  shall  answer 

him 
laba'  carry  it!  (70.5);  192.8 
sagwa'  paddle  it!  112.3,9 
wede'Jc'inV  he  will  take  it  from 

him  (16.10,11;  17.10,11) 
lebe'n  I  shall  pick  it  up  and  eat  it 
sebe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) 
lie^^-iwVxinV    he   will  go    away 

from  me 
hawax-:Ki\vi't'e''  I  shall  rot  (194.8) 
odo'ii  I  shall  hunt  for  it  (116.7,11) 
woo^T?^-'  he  will  go  to  get  it  (162.8) 
p'uyumfZa'n  I  shall  smoke  them 

out 
yomo'n  I  shall  catch  up  vrith  him 

(46.7;  136.12,13) 
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becoming  a  fortis;  such  as  do  not,  introduce  a  catch  before  the  second 
consonant  in  non-aorist  forms.  There  seem  to  be  no  primarily  in- 
transitive verbs  of  this  type.     Examples  of  the  type  are: 

Aorist  stem 

i-kVa'^gwi^n  I  woke   him  up 

16.4;  (75.6) 
k\va,'''xde^  I  woke  up  (16.3,  5) 
m'^-la''*da^?i  I  put  it  about  my 

waist 
la-H-VhsL'^^gi^n  I  burst  it  (24.17) 


Verb-stem 

l-k' wa'%  Iwin  I  shall  wake  him  up 

k'wsi'^^xde^  I  shall  wake  up  (190. 5) 
xd'^-Wtlan  I  shall  put  it  about 

my  waist 
la-H-Vha,'k\in    I   shall    burst   it 

(118.5) 

-UJa-sga'p  lin  I  shall  make  it  tight 
al-xi'k\in  I  shall  see  him  (146.21) 
de^-l-wi'k\in  I  shall  spread  it  out 

(120.1) 
daTc'-Ve'^klin  I  shall  give  him  to 

smoke  (170.13) 
hd°'-x6'tlan  I  shall  win  over  him 

(170.9) 
al-Wk\wan  I  shall  thrust  it 
dal-p'6'tlin  I  shall  mix  it  (178.5) 
de^-l-nu't  lin  I  shall  drown  him 


wa-sga'^bf'wlmadeittight(140.6) 
al-xi''gi^n  I  saw  him  188.9 
de^-l-\vi''gi^n  I  spread  it  out 

da¥-t'e'^gi^n  I  gave  him  to  smoke 

&a'^-x5'"da%  I  won   over  him 

(168.5) 
aZ-lo'"gwa^7i  I  thrust  it  (152,19) 
dal--p'6'\Wn  I  mixed  it 
de^-l-nu.'''di^n   I    drowned    him 

(118.9) 
de-hil'^gi'n  I  filled  it  (140.3) 
^-gi'*na  he  took  it  15.1;  45.13 


de-hii'klin  I  shall  fill  it 
^'-gi^natake  it!  (102.14) 

Despite  the  change  of  the  second  consonant  from  fortis  to  non- 
fortis,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  always  an  integral  part  of  the  stem; 
in  de-hii'^-gi^n  the  g  (k!)  seems  to  be  a  verbifying  suflix  (cf.  de-bii's 
FULL  as  adjective).  The  accent  of  the  base  of  verbs  of  Type  6  differs 
materially  from  that  of  verbs  of  types  heretofore  discussed.  The 
normal  pitch-accent  of  most  verb-bases  is  the  rising  tone  for  long, 
the  raised  for  final  short,  vowels,  unless  a  catch  immediately  follows. 
Thus  in  Type  5  dak' -da-Twl  he  answered  iiim;  Type  2  naga"  he 
SAID  TO  him;  but  with  catch  Type  4  naga'^^  he  said.  The  verbs, 
however,  of  Type  6,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  all  have  the  falling 
accent  in  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms.  This  variation  from  the 
accentual  norm  becomes  intelligible  if  we  remember  that  a  fortis 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  catch  +  a  media;  e.  g.,  alxl'kHn  i  shall  see 
him;  alxl'^Y  see  him!  As  the  catch  tends  to  bring  about  a  falling 
accent  before  it,  the  falling  accent  peculiar  to  verbs  of  Type  6  may 
plausibly  be  ascribed  to  the  fortis  (i.  e.,  glottal  catch)  quality  of  the 
final  consonant   of  the  stem.     Compare  also,   in  Type  3,  Tie'iklin 

§  40 
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I  SHALL  LEAVE  IT  OVER.  The  retention  of  the  falling  accent  in  the 
aorist,  although  the  presumable  cause  of  it  has  been  removed,  is  an 
example  of  form-parallelism,  and  argues,  at  least  in  verbs  of  this 
type,  for  the  secondar}'  origin  of  the  aorist  stem.  The  relation 
between  xo't.'an  and  xo'^da^n  is,  then,  the  same  as  that  which  obtains 
between  yowo'^  he  was  and  yowo'^da^  when  he  was  79.7. 

The  organic  character  of  the  fortis  consonant  of  verbs  of  this  type 
is  still  further  evidenced  by  many  derivative  forms  (iteratives,  con- 
tinuatives,  -xa-  forms  used  to  imply  lack  of  object)  which  are  reg- 
ularly derived  from  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem,  even  in  their 
aorist  forms.  Thus  from  sgo'Hl-  45.10  (aorist  sgo'M-  72.10)  cur  are 
derived  the  derivative  aorists  sgoV.o'sgade^  i  cut  frequent atively 
(Q2.1) ,  sgot!dl-ha^n  i  keep  cutting  it  (108.8),  sgiit.'u'xade^  i  cut  (with- 
out object)  (92,2).  Parallel  forms  are  derived  from  most  other  verbs 
of  this  type,  such  as  xl'^lc!-,  lo'^Tc!-,  sgl'^pl-  cut,  sge'H!-  lift  up.  A  few 
verbs  of  Type  6,  however,  form  the  aorists  of  these  derivatives  from 
the  aorist  stems  of  the  simple  verbs.  Such  forms  are  the  frequenta- 
tives  fhaga'fhag-  14.12  (from  fha'^'lc!-  136.20)  and  sege'sag-  172.10 
(from  se'^lc!-  nod  to,  open  door  138.18), 

Type  7,  Verb-stem  c-\-v^'-\-c.^;  aorist  c! -\-v^-c^-\-v{  +  i).  The  second 
sub-group  (76)  of  this  sparsely  represented  type  of  verbs  is  apparently 
related  to  the  first  (7a)  as  are  verbs  of  Type  4a.  to  those  of  Type  2. 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  the  characteristic  -i-  element 
of  the  aorist  is  morphologically  the  same  in  both  Type  4  and  Type  7&, 
as  verbs  of  the  latter  type  are  clearly  transitive,  while  in  Type  4  the 
-I-  was  found  to  be  a  clearly  intransitivizing  element.  A  further 
difference  betv/een  the  two  types  lies  in  the  marked  length  of  the 
repeated  vowel  in  verbs  of  Type  76.  This  vocalic  length  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  -i-  in  certain  forms;  e.  g.,  di-t!ugul 
he  wore  it,  but  dl-t.'ugyfn  i  wore  it.     (See  §  65.) 

Of  Type  7a  only  the  following  examples  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

ha'^-depde^  I  shall  arise  196,3  ld''-t\ehe'fe^  I  arose  186.14 

wa-dilnMn  I  shall  distribute  wa^tlHik'ni^n  1  have  distributed 

them  them  (130.4) 

dwe^p'dwa'pa^Ja"  they  will  fly  t!wep!e'  tlwapx  they  flew  v/ith 

without  lighting  out  lighting 

The  last  example  follows  also  Types  6  and  13a, 
§  40 
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Aorist  stem 

(Za-t!agai  he  built  afire  96.17 
(Zl-t!iigui  she  wore  it  96,16 
VgwaxaiFwide^  I  tattooed  my- 
self 
kladai  he  picked  them 
swadai  he  beat  him  in  gambling 


To  Type  7h  belong: 

Verb-stem 

da-dak.'  build  a  fire! 
di-d\V^g"^a''nJc'  she  will  wear  it  55.9 
Vgwa^xa'nfgwide^  I  shall  tattoo 

myself 
klaMaVZ:'    he    will    pick    them 

(116.17) 

The  last  three  verbs  happen  to  have  stems  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant or  consonant-combination  that  does  not  allow  of  development  into 
a  fortis,  so  that  there  is  no  initial  modification  in  the  aorist.  A  few 
other  transitive  verbs  have  aorist  stems  like  those  of  type  7b,  but 
form  their  non-aorist  forms  according  to  other  models,  as  the  aorists 
Tclemei-  make  (only  with  third  personal  object;  otherwise  ]c!eme^^^-n-, 
corresponding  verb-stem  Jclern-n-  of  Type  2)  and  yehei-  hear  singing 
FAR  away  (verb-stem  yehP-).  In  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms 
the  stem  vowel  or  long  -i-diphthong,  when  stressed,  bears  the  rising  or 
raised  accent  (k!df  pick  them!   Id^-tleheH'  he  arose). 

Type  8.  Verb-stem  c  +  v^  +  Ci;  aorist  c'  +  v  +  Ci  +  v  +  Cj.  The  aorist 
stem  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  reduplication  of  Type  1  (see 
§  30)  combined,  wherever  possible,  with  change  to  fortis  of  the  ini- 
tial consonant.     Examples  are: 


Verb-stem 

galt'e*  I  shall  grow  (77.9) 
go"da'7i  I  shall  bury  him  (118.3) 
go^la'n  I  shall  dig  it 
gu"wa'u  I  shall  plant  it  (94.10) 
do"ma'7i  I  shall  kill  him  (178.14) 
wa^-l-doxin  I  shall  gather  them 

ha-i-dixin  I  shall  pull  (guts)  out 

d&^Wn  I  shall  crack  it 
de^'gwa'ZfZan.  I   shall   watch    for 

him  (116.20;  126.20) 
wa^-l-de^mi'n     I     shall     gather 

them  (for  war) 
ba^ba'n  I  shall  chop  it  (90.16) 
dl-hii\wa'n  I  shall  start  (war, 

basket)  (110.21;  170.10) 
s'aMa'n  I  shall  mash  it 


Aorist  stem 

k!ayaif  e^  I  grew  (77.9) 
k!ododa'^n  I  buried  him  (96.16) 
k!olola'^ri  I  dug  it  73.10,14 
k!uwuwa'^n  I  planted  it  (132.10) 
t!omoma'^n  I  killed  him  71.7 
wa^-l-t  loxo'xi^n  I  gathered  them 

(112.6,11;  192.4) 
ha-i-t\ixi'xi^n  I  pulled  (guts)  out 

(92.17) 
t!alala'^n  I  cracked  it 
t !  egwegwa7Ja^'7i  I  watched  for 

him  (118.2;  158.12) 
wa^-i-t  !eme'm       he      gathered 

them  (for  war)  110.3 
p!ababa'^7i  I  chopped  it  (90.11) 
dl-plugugwa'^n  I  started  it 

ts-!adada'^n  I  mashed  it  (130.23) 

§  40 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

s-um/'a/i  I  shall  boil  it  (170,16)  ts-!uinriiiira'"7i    I    boiled    it 

(170.17) 

de^-i-s-ihin  I  shall  close  door  (?e--I-ts"!ibibi'^n  I  closed  door 

(90.4)  (90.5) 

je^gwa'n  I  shall  bite  him  (88.2)  yegwegvra'^n  I  bit  him  (88.3) 

lo"ba'7i  I   shall    pound    them  loboba'%    I    pounded     them 

(16.6)  (16.9) 

IVma'H'  tree  will  fall  (108.12)  limi'-m  tree  fell  (108.11) 

helfe^  I  shall  smg  (106.15)  helel^e'"  I  sang  (104.2,  5,  6) 

In  the  transitive  verbs  of  this  type  the  repeated  consonant  of  the 
aorist  is  found  only  when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person;  otlle^^^ise 
it  is  dropped,  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.     Thus: 

i.'omoTn  he  killed  him  16.15;  buti.'omoxJi^ti  he  killed  you(cf.  178.12) 
Before  certain  intransitivizing  derivative  suffixes,  particularly  -x- 
(see  §56)  and  -xa-  (see  §53),  the  same  loss  of  the  repeated  consonant 
of  the  aorist  stem  is  to  be  noted.     Thus: 

plaha^p'  he  chopped  it  90.11;  but  plehe'xa^  he  chopped  55.6 
wa^-%-t!emem  he  gathered  them  together;  but  daJc'-tlemex  they 
are  gathered  together  43.9;  136.11 

With  -X-  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  with  -xa-  it  remaius 
short.  The  second  consonant  of  the  stems  of  verbs  of  Type  S  never 
involves  a  radical  glottal  catch,  hence  the  falling  accent  is  never 
found  on  either  the  first  or  second  stem  vowel. 

Type  9.  Verb-stem  c -f  v'^' +  Cj ;  aorist  c! +v  +  y  +  v  +  Ci.  This  type  is 
not  at  all  a  common  one.  It  differs  from  Type  7a  in  that  the  added 
vowel  (in  every  case  a,  as  far  as  the  material  goes)  is  put  before  the 
last  consonant  of  the  base,  the  y  serving  perhaps  merely  to  connect 
the  stem  -a-  and  added  -a-. 

Of  Type  9,  examples  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

da^ga'Ti  I  shall  find  it  (110.15)  t!ayaga/^n  I  found  it  (27.12) 

sa*ga'7i  I  shall  shoot  him  ts!  ayaga'^n.  I  shot  him  (45.13) 

Ja-daife^  (-da^y-)  Ishallgo  to  da^V.aj&ife^    I    went    to    get 

get  something  to  eat  (33.9)  something  to  eat^  (75,9) 

da-AoHdi'n  (  =  daiZ<7-,  see  §  11)  I  da-V.&jaldi'^n  (  =  t!ayaiZ(Z-,  see 

shall  go  to  get  it  to  eat  (33.9)  §11)1  went  to  get  it  to  eat 

(76.9) 

1  This  verb  might  be  considered  as  entirely  parallel  to  gday-  (aorist  IJayai-)  of  Type  8.  The  deriva- 
tive in  -Id-,  however,  seems  to  prove  it  to  be  of  Type  9;  the  -Id-  forms,  if  belonging  to  Type  8,  would 
probably  appear  as  *da-dafiya'ldin,  *da-V.&jayaT.di^n. 

§  40 
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Type  10.  Verb-stem  c  +  v  (  + 0  i  +  cj;  aorist  c  +  v  +  \^  ^^^A(+^,) 

k   +c  J 
Tliis  type  embraces  the  few  verbs  that  form  their  aorist  stem  by 
merely  repeating  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.     Of  10a, 
that  is,  those  that  introduce  the  initial  consonant  immediately  after 
the  stem-vowel,  there  have  been  found : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

lo"x  to  play  31.7;  (31.6,  8,  9)  lo^l^e^  I  played 

Upde^  I  shall  become  (25.2)  la'^llf  e^  I  became  (also  of  Type 

15a)  186.19 
la*wa'n  I  shall  twine  basket  la^lwa'%  I  twined  basket  (61.7) 

^,6^-i-le'(l)^.'i7iIshalllethimgo         7ie^-t-\e'lek H^n   I   let   him  go 
(182.20)  (50.4) 

The  last  verb  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  repeats  in  the  aorist 
both  the  consonant  and  the  vowel  of  the  verb-stem;  it  is  the  only 
verb  known  which  shows  perfect  duplication  of  the  verb-stem  (as- 
suming the  suffixed  character  of  the  -Tc!-)  .^  Perhaps  -leTc!-  is  misheard 
for  -lelk!-. 

The  only  certain  example  of  10  6  is: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

Sana"  spear  it!  (33.9)  sans  he  speared  it  (110.20) 

The  verb-stem  here  is  of  Type  5.  The  simple  base  {san-)  is  best 
seen  in  the  fully  reduplicated  sa°'nsa'n-sinia^^  they  are  fighting 
EACH  OTHER  23.14.     An  aorist  of  Type  10  h  is  probably  also: 

Jia-u-gwen-jVitVi'lii  (  =  *yut!y-[^]'i) 
he  gobbled  it  down  (cf.  fre- 
quentative yutluyad-) 
See  also  aorist  yo^mi^-  under  Type  5.     Stems  of  this  type  are  more 
frequent  among  nouns  than  verbs,  e,  g.,  help'  swan  (see  §  86,  5). 

Type  11.  Verb-stem  c  +  v  +  c^  +  c;  aorist  c  +  v  +  c^  +  v  +  c.  Verbs 
belonging  to  this  type  differ  in  the  aorist  from  those  of  the  preceding 
type  in  that  they  introduce  before  the  repeated  initial  consonant  also 
the  vowel  of  the  stem,  thus  approaching  in  form  the  more  fully 
reduplicating  Type  13.     Only  a  few  examples  of  the  type  occur: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

loma'l^e*    {a   is   inorganic)    I        lomok'e^  I  choked 

shall  choke 
xalxa'mfe^  I  shall  urinate  (cf.         x&Wxamfe'  I  urinated  "^ 

xdH-am-  urine) 

1  There  are  many  apparently  perfect  duplications  of  verb-stems  in  -a-,  but  the  -a-  of  the  second  member 
is  never  a  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel.    See  Type  12. 

2  This  verb  is  better  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  13a,  xalxam-  and  xalaxam-  being  respectively 
dissimilated  from  *  xanxan-  and  *xanazan-  (see  §21).  , 

1^   4U 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

j&wi'fe^  I  shall  talk  (cf.  base         yawaif  e^  I  talked  (30.4;  126.2) 
yiw-  talk)  (126.2) 

^a-bo'k!op'na^n  I  made  bub- 
bles (base  idle!-)  102.22 
hd^-al-mo'l^man  I   shall    turn        hd'-al-mo'Wma^n     I     turned 

things  over  (base  mol'-)  things  over 

dd'^-je'Wn  I  shall  go  to  where        dd°-jeh.el  he  went  where  there 
singing  is  heard  was  singing  (see  Type  7h) 

106.10 
legwela'TrwZa^n  I  suck  it  out 

of  it  (186.18) 
la^mala'^7?  I  quarrel  ^yith.  him 
(27.2) 
It  is  quite  possible  that  many  verbs  whose  verb-stem  ends  in  a  con- 
sonant identical  with  their  initial  consonant  (and  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  list  under  Type  2)  really  belong  to  Type  11.     In  such 
cases  as: 

ging-  go  somewhere  (aorist  ginig-) 
]c!iy[a]g-  go,  come  (aorist  Tc.'iyig-) 
gel-gul[a]g-  desire  (aorist-  gulug-) 

it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  final  -g-  is  a  suffixed  element,  as 
in  many  verbs  of  Type  2,  or  a  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  base.  As  to  the  genesis  of  the  form  in  verbs  of  Type  11,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  only  a  secondary  development  of  the  far  more  richly 
represented  Type  13.  This  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  second 
forms  of  Type  13  alongside  those  of  Type  11 : 

da-bok!oha'Vna^nlm.akeh\ihh\es     yiwiya' uC e^  1  talk  (148.9) 
mo'lo^mala^n  I  turn  things  over 
(170.16) 

A  form  like  mo'lo^maV  you  turned  thestgs  over  may  go  back  to 
a  ^mo'lo'mlaf  (Type  136),  itself  a  reduced  form  of  the  fully  redu- 
plicating mo'lo^malat' ;  but  see  §  65. 

Type  1 2 .  Verb-stem  c  +  v^'  +  c^;  aorist  c  +  v^'-\-c^-\-c^-a-\- c^.  Verbs  of 
this  tjipe  form  their  aorist  by  reduplicating  the  verb-stem  according 
to  Type  2  (see  §  30) ;  the  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem 
is  regularly  umlauted  to  i  by  an  i  of  the  follo\\-ing  syllable  (see  §  8, 
3a).  Morphologically  such  aorist  stems  are  practically  identical 
wdth  the  verb-stems  of  Type  13a,  though  no  further  deductions  can 
be  dra\vn  from  this  fact.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  most 
verbs  of  the  type  show  no  marked  iterative  or  frequentative  signifi- 

§  40 
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cation.     Examples  of  this  rather  frequently  recurring  type  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

sana'n  ^  I  shall  fight  him  (28.15)     sa'^nsa'ni'r'  I  was  fighting  184.13 
7ie^^-sal-Vgu}'ni'n  I  shall  kick  it       Jie'^-sal-VgunVgini^n  I  kicked  it 

off  off  (24.17) 

tleu^e^  I  shall  play  shinny  t!eut!a'ui'e^    I    played    shinny 

(47.7) 
i-V.a^wi'n  I  shall  catch  him  (33.8)     l-V.&uV.iwi'n  I  caught  him  33.4 
hd'^-dVga'n  I  shall  make  it  stand     6a''-dik'daga'?i  I  made  it  stand 

up  up  (59.10) 

Tie^^-s-wllxV  it  is  torn  i-s-wils-wili^n  I  tore  it  (73.3) 

tsla'^ga'^f  he  will  step  ts!a^k'ts!a'^k'  he  stepped  32.9 

dd^-l-h6''di'n  I  shall  pull  out  liis     dd^-l-hot'hicWn  I  pulled  out  his 

hair  hah  (194.7) 

hd-i-sg&^gi'n  I  shall  pick  it  up  Sa-i-sgak'sgigi^n,  I  picked  him 

up  (32.12) 
Isi^wi'n  I  shall  call  him  by  name     la^iwi'^/i  I  called  him  by  name 

{ior  Id"- =  ldu-  see  §  7)  (116.3) 

There  is  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  long  w-diphthong  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  from  standing  immediately  before  a 
diphthong-forming  semivowel  or  consonant  (y,  w,  I,  m,  n)  of  the 
second  syllable.  In  such  cases  the  u  is  either  lost,  as  in  the  last 
example  above  (dissimilation  is  also  a  possible  explanation)  or  a  con- 
necting -i-  is  introduced  between  the  u,  which  now  becomes  w,  and 
the  following  consonant.     Examples  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

XeVixinTc  he  will  call  me  by  name    le^wila'usi  -  he  calls  me  by  name 

59.7 

\mVe^  I  shall  look  (142.18)  liwila'u^'r'^  I  look  (59.14) 

The  stem  vowel  of  verbs  of  Type  12  is  regularly  long,  and,  when 
stressed,  as  it  generally  is  in  aorist  forms,  receives  the  rising  accent. 
The  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  is  stressed  onl}^  when 
forming  a  secondary  diphthong  with  a  following  repeated  radical 
element,  in  which  case  it  receives  a  falhng  (IdHa'uTii  he  caused  him) 
or  raised  accent  Qie^^-sal-fgu^nt'ga'n). 

1  The  various  forms  of  this  verb  seem  to  be  made  up  of  three  distinct  stems.  The  non-aorist  forms  of  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  (sana'p'dc  « I  shall  fight)  employ  a  stem  («ona-)  of  Type  F>.  Most  aorist  forms, 
including  the  reciprocal  aorist,  use  the  stem  saajisan-  of  Type  12  (sefnsa'mi  he  fights  me;  saayua'imnik' 
WE  FIGHT  EACH  OTHER).  The  Stem  saans-  of  Type  106  is  probably  limited  to  such  transitive  forms  of  the 
aorist  as  have  a  third  person  object  (saansa'^n  I  fight  him;  sans  he  fought  him). 

2  Parallel  form,  perhaps  with  iterative  significance,  to  IcHa'usi,  §  7. 

3  This  verb  has  a  short  i  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  aorist,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  aorist  stem  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  belong  to  Type  13a.  Perhaps  it  is  best  considered  a  verb  of  mixed  type  (13a  in  aorist,  12  In 
non-aorist).  ,     ,„ 
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Type  13.  Verb-stem  c  +  v  +  Ci-\-c-{-a  +  Ci;  aorist  c-^v  +  c^  +  v  +  c  +  a 
+  Cj.  For  i-  umlaut  of  the  a  see  §  8,  3a.  This  type  embraces  a  very 
large  number  of  verbs,  chiefly  of  iterative,  usitative,  or  intensive  sig- 
nification. Of  these,  some  are  the  iterative  or  usitative  derivatives 
of  simpler  verbs;  others,  again,  are  hardly  found  in  simpler  form, 
the  action  they  express  being  of  a  necessarily  repetitive  character 
(e.  g.,  RUB,  RATTLE,  CHEw) ;  in  still  others  the  repetitive  idea  is  not 
strongly  marked  or  is  even  absent.  Of  Type  13a,  which  covers  prac- 
tically the  whole  number  of  type-cases,  examples  will  be  given  under 
the  characteristic  stem-vowels. 


Verb-stem 

(1)  a: 

i-gaxgixi'7i  I  shall  scratch  him 
da-ts  la'lts  !iim  I  shall  chew  it 
^e^^-vk'a'^p'k'ibm  I  shall  chip 
them  off 

(2)  e: 

i-ts'!e'lts*!ilm  I  shall  rattle  it 
i-h.e^gwa,'k.'^nan   (see  §   19)   I 

shall  work 
al-gesga,sa'lfe^  I  shall  be  wash- 
ing 
se^nsan^e*  I  shall  whoop 
hemhamaV^'  he  will  imitate 
him 

(3)  0  (u): 
cZ^*-t'gumt'ga^m    squeeze    and 

crack  (insects) ! 
i-yulya^l  rub  it ! 
al-p!l^-ts-\n'lts-\aXhip'    do    ye 

put  it  on  fire ! 

(4)  i: 

l-sini\sm.i\in  I  shall  swing  it 

vs'wi'ls'wilm  I  shall  tear  it  to 
pieces 

ts*!i'nts'!ana;(Ze*  I  shall  be  an- 
gry 

I-s-i'ls-al/ii  distribute  it! 

de-k'iuk'au^'vjan  I  shall 
brandish  it  before  my  face 
(172.11) 

yiwiyawa'^s    one    who    talks 
148.18 
§  40 


Aorist  stem 


ii-gaxagixi'^ 


n    I  scratched  him 
(?a-ts!ala'ts!Oi^n  I  chewed  it 
A^e^M-k'ap!a'k'ib^^7^  I  chipped 
them  off  (118.11;  120.16) 

f-ts'!ele'ts-!ili%  I  rattled  it 
^-hegwe'hak''^7^a%  I  worked 

al-gesegsbsa'lfe^  I  was  washing 

sene'san^e*  I  whooped  (180.15) 
heme'ham    he    imitated    him 
24.4,  8 

(7i*'-t'gumu'tg'imi^7i  I  squeezed 

and  cracked  (insects) 
l-juWji\i^n  I  rubbed  it 
aZ-2:»/i'-ts*!idu'ts*!il'i^7i  I  put  it 
on  fire  (152.20) 

T-smili'smili^T?/  Iswung  it  (72.10) 
i-s" will's  •wili^Ti  I  tore  it  to  pieces 

ts"!ini''ts'!ana;(Ze^  I    was   angry 

(24.16;  148.15) 
^-s  ill's  'alH  he  distributed  it  3 1 . 1 


I    bran- 
my    face 


de-k'iwi'k'smVwa^n 

dished    it    before 

(172.12) 
yiwiya'"^    he    talks,   makes    a 

sound  148.9 


I 
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The  verb-stem  of  the  last  example  seems  at  first  sight  identical  with 
the  aorist  stem,  but  the  second  i  is  to  be  explained  as  a  connective 
element  similar  to  the  i  of  le^wilau-  above  (see  mider  Type  12) ; 
yiwiyawa'^s  is  thus  developed  from  a  theoretical  *yiwyawa'^s. 

The  verb  ¥a^'p'¥ab-  above  illustrates  a  slightly  divergent  subtype 
of  Type  13a.  If  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  a  fortis,  it  appears 
as  a  non-fortis  (voiceless  media  or  aspirated  surd  according  to  the 
phonetic  circumstances)  when  repeated.  This  phenomenon  is  best 
explained  as  an  example  of  catch  dissimilation;  '^¥ap!a¥ap!-,  i.  e., 
¥a^h^a¥a^¥-  is  dissimilated  to  ¥a^¥a¥ab-,  ¥ap!a¥ah-  (see  §  22). 
In  non-aorist  forms,  where  the  fortis  becomes  a  syllabic  final,  it 
naturally  gives  way  to  the  equivalent  catch  aspirated  surd.  Further 
examples  of  this  subtype  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

vsgo'^t'sgidin  I  shall  cut  them  t-sgotlo'sgidi^'n,  I  cut  them  one 

one  after  another  (21.2,4)  after  another  (144,2,3) 

ha-u-gwen-ju'^Vjidin  I  shall  ha^u-gwen-yut\u'jidi^n  I  gob- 
gobble  them  all  down  bled  them  all  down  (126.10) 

xa-H-sgi'^p'sgihin  I   shall   cut  xa-H-sgipWsgihi^n  I  cut  them 

them  through  (2 1 .2)  through  (22.9 ;  138.7) 

hd^-t'e^k'Va'xda'^     {  =  -tag-x-)  Sa'^-t'ekle't' ace  they  all  bobbed 

they  will  all  bob  up  up 

6a-i-(Zi^-t'ga'^st'ga^s  stick    out  6a-i-Ji^-t'gats!a't'gisi^nIstuck 

your  anus!  164.19;  166.1,6  out  my  anus  (166.8) 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  stem 
vowel  and  the  repeated  vowel  are  generally  short.  Comparatively 
few  cases  are  found  with  long  stem-vowel  in  non-aorist  forms  Qie^- 
gwagw-,  swiHswal-,  sgo^fsgad-).  Indeed  the  shortness  of  the  vowel 
of  the  verb-stem  is  about  the  only  mark  of  difference  between  verb- 
stems  of  Type  13  and  aorist  stems  of  Type  12.     Thus: 

l-s-wi'ls-wal  (non-aorist  of  Type  13)  tear  it  to  pieces!;  buti-s-m*7- 
s-wa^l  (aorist  of  Type  12)  he  tore  it  (with  one  tear) 
A  few  verbs  allow  the  repeated  vowel,  particularly  in  third  personal 
forms,  to  be  long;  when  stressed,  as  it  generally  is,  it  has  a  falling 
accent.  Besides  ts-!ini'Hs-!anx-  (also  ts-!i'n¥ts'!anx-  or  WH'niWlanx- 
190.19),  may  be  mentioned: 

gwen-Tiegwe'^hagwanhi  he  related  it  to  him  57.9;  cf.  59.6 

plulu'^plalhi  they  marched  in  single  file  192.3 
In  non-aorist  forms  the  vowel,  if  long  and  stressed,  takes  the  ris- 
ing accent;  before  a  glottal  catch,  however,  we  regularly  have  the 
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falling  accent  (sgo^H'sgad-,  sgl'^^p'sgah-) .  In  the  aorist  the  stress  gen- 
erally falls  on  the  repeated  vowel. 

Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  at  first  sight  conform  to 
Type  13  h.     They  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

de^-l-ge\ik.\\win  I  shall   tie  (a     de--i-gewe'k\iwi^n  I  tied  it  bow- 
salmon)  bowstring-fashion  string-fashion  (cf.  88.5) 
du'ltlilm  I  shall  stuff  them  into  it     diilu'tlilr'n  I  stuffed  them  into 

it  (122.19;  138.17) 

This  curious  type  of  verb  is  easily  explained  if  we  assume  that 
the  bases  are  not  gew-  and  dul-,  respectively,  but  geu^-  and  duV-. 
They  are,  then,  strictly  comparable  to  verbs  like  sgotlosgdd-  dis- 
cussed above;  instead  of  having  a  fortis  consonant,  i.  e.,  a  stop  with 
glottal  closure,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  base,  they  have  a  semi- 
vowel or  diphthong-forming  consonant  (w,  y,  I,  m,  n)  as  the  base  final. 
The  verb  and  aorist  stems  of  geu^-  and  dilV-,  formed  according  to  Tj^e 
13  a,  are  theoretically  ^gew^gau^-,  *gewe^gau^-  and  *dul^dal^-,*dulu^dal--, 
respectively.  Allowing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forms  like  ¥ap!a¥ah- 
discussed  above,  for  catch  dissimilation,  these  forms  are  seen  to  be 
phonetically  equivalent  to  geuklau-,  geweklau-  and  diiWal-,  duliitlal-, 
respectively  (see  §  12).  If  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb  happens 
not  to  be  a  media,  then  there  is  no  opportunity^  for  the  development 
of  a  fortis  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  following  verbs  are  further  examples  of  Type  13  h: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

hd'^-^al-jno'lhnalan  I  shall    turn  hd'^-^al-mo'lo^mala^n  I  turn 

things  over  things  over 

(^d^-fmu^^aZ-le'u^liwm    I    shall  dd'^-f mu^gal-\ewe'^]iwi^n  1  shook 

shake  shells  in  my  ears  shells  in  my  ears  122.2 

ha-u-gwen-ju'n^jinin  I  shall  Jia-u-gwen-junu'^jini^n  I  gob- 
gobble  them  down  bled  them  down  (cf .  yutluyad- 

above) 

The  stem  syllable  of  verbs  of  Type  13  h,  when  bearing  the  stress, 
naturally  have  the  falling  accent. 

Examples  of  Type  13  c  are  not  common  and  have  also  by-forms  of 
Type  13  a: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

gwida'k'^dan  I  shall  throw  it  gwidi'k'^do^  I  threwit(122.13); 
(a  inorganic)  cf.  i-gwidigwidi'%  (108.21) 

lobo'lp'wa^n   I   used    to    pound 
them;  cf.  lobo'lap'na^w  (57.14) 
§  40 
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It  is  very  probable  that  the  -a-  in  the  second  member  of  redupli- 
cated stems  (Types  12  and  13)  is  the  inorganic  -a-  we  have  already 
met  with.  Its  persistence,  even  in  cases  wdiere  the  otherwise  resulting 
phonetic  combination  is  a  possible  one,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ana- 
logic influence  of  the  probably  larger  number  of  cases  where  its 
presence  is  phonetically  necessary. 

Type  14.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c+v+n.  The  -n  of  the  few 
verbs  that  make  up  this  class  is  probably  a  petrified  derivative  ele- 
ment, yet  it  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  aorist  stem 
in  an  even  more  formal  sense  than,  for  example,  the  aoristic  -i-  of 
Type  4.     The  only  examples  that  have  been  found  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

xep'fZe"  I  shall  do  so  (110.22)  xebenf  e^  I  did  so  (14.10;  168.10) 

waire^Ishallsleep(71.15;  142.14)     wayanfe^  I  slept  (188.22) 
gwen-])\l¥wan    (  =  -p!iy-)  I  shall     gw en-Tp\iji'n¥wa^n    I   lay   on 

lie  on  pillow  pillow 

ple'^r   he  will   be   lying    down    p  ley en^'e^  I  was  lying  down  71.5 

146.9 
The  last  verb  seems  to  insert  a  -y-  in  the  aorist,  between  the  -e-  of 
the  verb-stem  and  that  of  the  aoristic  addition,  in  the  manner  of 
verbs  of  Type  9h.  In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  these  verbs  differ 
among  themselves.  The  verb-stem  of  all  hut  wai-  is  long  in  vocalism. 
The  first  vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  is  short  in  every  case,  the  repeated 
vowel  is  sometimes  short  {xehen-,  pHyin-),  sometimes  long  {waya'^n^ 
p!eye«n-.     The  stressed  stem  vowel  bears  a  rising  accent. 

The  -n  of  waya'^n-  and  p.'eye'n-  is  eclipsed  before  a  catch  in  the 
third  person: 

waya/'  he  slept  152.22;   154.6 

jpleye'^  he  was  lying  down  49.5 
but: 

xebe"n  he  did  it  78.9;  118.14 
The  loss  of  the  -n  takes  place  also  in  the  third  person  aorist  of  !/a«7i- 
Go(Type5).     Thus: 

^a''"  he  went  15.3,11;  59.1;  92.26 
subordinate  form  ya'^da'  58.8  and  (rarely)  yd'^vda^  when  he  went. 

Type  15.  Verb-stem  {Z.a,s}'  ^o^i^*  ^^^^  "'''•  ^^^  ^^^^g  -^'-» 
found  in  a  considerable  number  of  verbs  of  position,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  stem-forming  element  at  all,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 

S  40 
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suffixed  elements  may  intervene  between  it  and  the  base ;  yet,  being 
wanting  in  the  non-aorist  forms  of  many  verbs,  it  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  such.  The  non-aoristic  -as-  of  a  few  verbs  has 
absolutely  no  appreciable  derivative  force,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  formal  element  characterizing  the  non-aorist  forms  of  the 
verb.     As  examples  of  Type  15a  may  be  given: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

s-afs-ant'e''  I  shall  stand   (cf.  s'as-ini^'e^  I  stand  (34.1;  77.9) 

23.6) 

s-u"alt'e'  I  shall   sit    (55.11;  s-u^vilife^  I  sat  (21.1;  178.21) 

186.21) 

k'e'p'alf  e*  I  shall  be  long  ab-  k'ebilif  e^  I  was  long  absent 

sent  (124.20) 

IsLp'de"  I  shall  become  (92.11;  la^lii'e-    I    became    (see    also 

166.14)  Type  10a)  186.19 

Of  examples  of  Type  15&  may  be  mentioned: 

\'erb-stein  Aorist  stem 

dinkla'sJa*^  it  will  lie  stretched         dinkli  it  lies  stretched  out 

out 
t!obaga's(?a'*  he  will  lie  like  one         tlobigi  he  lay  like  one  dead 

dead  (148.8) 

This  non-aoristic  -as-  .seems  to  occur  also  in : 

(Za-sma-ima'scZe*  I  shall  smile  (?a-smayam  he  smiled 

which  otherwise  belongs  to  Type  2  or  3  (if  the  second  -m-  is  part  of 
the  base). 

Type  16.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  Ci+i;  aorist  v  +  c  +  v  +  c^.  This  type 
embraces  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  verbs.     They  are: 

\'erb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dl-k\a.'\side^  1  shall  be  lean  in  di-hlaWsna^n  I  am  lean  in  my 
my  rump  rump  102.22 

gwel-sal-V.e'iside^  I  shall  be  gwel-sal-t\ejesna^n  I  have  no 
lean  in  legs  and  feet  flesh  on  my  legs   and  feet 

102.22 

Several  verbs  of  position  that  show  an  -¥-  in  the  aorist  show  an  -i- 
in  non-aorist  forms.  Whether  this  -i-  is  merely  a  shortened  form  of 
the  aoristic  -l^-,  or  identical  with  the  non-aoristic  -i-  of  verbs  of  Type 
16,  is  doubtful;  but,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  -¥-  in  non-aoristic 
forms  of  verbs  of  Type  15,  the  latter  alternative  seems  more  probable. 
Such  verbs  are : 

§  40 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

da-sga'\ifa<^  it  will  lie  scattered         da-sgsdi  it  lies  scattered  about 

about 
p'ildi'f 'a«  flat  thing  will  lie  p'ildi  flat  thing  lies 

tge'its-!i^d«  round  thing  will  lie         t'geits-!i     round     thing     lies 

(138  24) 
s-eini'^a"  it  will  lie  with  open-         s'emi  it  lies  with  opening  on 

ing  on  top  Gike  box)  top 

s-u'k'dicZa*^  it  will  lie  curled  up         s-ugwidi  it  lies  curled  up 
wi'^k'didd'^  it  will  lie  heaped         wiklidiit  lies  heaped  about 
about 
Of  similar  appearance,  though  the  aorist  (not  the  future)  is  transi- 
tive in  form,  is : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dd^'-sge'klife^  I  shall  listen  iZd^'-sgekliya'^Ilistened (third 

person  c^d"-sgek  !i  102.8) 
In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  15  and  16,  the  terms  verb-stem  and 
aorist  stem  are  used  in  a  purely  relative  sense,  the  portions  of  the 
listed  forms  printed  in  Roman  characters  not  being  really  on  a  par 
with  those  similarly  marked  in  the  first  fourteen  classes.  These  last 
two  types  have  significance  as  such  only  m  so  far  as  certain  elements 
of  an  essentially  derivative  character  (-^*-,  -i-,  -as-)  are  at  the  same 
time  formal  means  of  distinguishing  aorist  from  non-aorist  forms. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  in  several  cases  these  elements  are 
themselves  preceded  by  non-radical  elements. 

One  or  two  aorists  have  been  found  in  the  material  obtained  that 
can  not  be  well  classified  under  any  of  the  sixteen  types  illustrated 
above.     They  are: 

gweii- xoxog[w]a'^n  I  string  (salmon)  together  (  =  fully  redupli- 
cated xogxog-  ;  otherwise  to  be  analyzed  as  xoxo-g-  of  Tj-pe 
10  a)  74.14 
saZ-s"a^xs'ix  he  slid 
This  latter  verb  \vith  its  mysterious  V  in  the  repeated  syllable  is 
absolutely  without  Imown  parallel.     Irregular  is  also  -the  defective 
verb  ei-  be  (see  §60,  fourth  footnote). 

8.  Verhal  Suffixes  of  Derivation  (§§  41-38) 

!  §41.  GENERAL  BEMABKS 

!  Although  the  absolute  number  of  non-pronommal  suffixes  in  the 
jverb  is  considerable  (almost  or  quite  thhty),  the  number  of  those 
I  that  have  a  well-defined,  more  or  less  transparent  signification  is  not 
'■  large  (hardly  more  than  a  dozen  or  so)  when  compared  with  what 
I  §  41 
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one  is  accustomed  to  in  certain  other  American  languages.  Of  these, 
barely  one  or  two  (a  frequentative  and  a  comitative)  can  be  said  to 
convey  anything  like  a  material  notion,  the  rest  being  of  the  more  or 
less  formal  or  relational  character  met  with  in  suffixes  of  inflective  lan- 
guages— intransitivizing  elements,  causative,  reflexive,  passive,  recip- 
rocal, and  others  of  less  easily  described  signification.  Those  suffixes 
that  have  no  clearly  defined  value  may  be  put  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves as  "petrified"  suffixes,  the  justification  for  such  a  classifica- 
tion being  purely  descriptive;  genetically  they  probably  form  a 
heterogeneous  group. 

§  42.  PETRIFIED  SUFFIXES 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  2  and  3,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  certain  consonants  that  one  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  consider  part  of  the  verb-stem  could  be  shown  by  more 
careful  analysis  to  be  really  of  a  sufiixal  character.  The  criteria  for 
such  a  suffix  are  partly,  as  was  there  indicated,  the  existence  of 
evidently  related  forms  in  which  the  consonant  is  lacking,  partly 
certain  phonetic  features.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  dif- 
ferent suffixes  are  found  joined  to  the  same  verbal  base,  yet  hardly 
ever  determining  so  specific  a  meaning  that  their  primary  signification 
can  be  detected.     The  following  examples, 

fgeits'H  something  round  lies  (138.24) 

Vgeyeba'^n  I  roll  it 

fge^ya'lxde^  I  run  around 

al-t'geye'fgiya^n  I  tie  it  around  (my  head)  188.5 

wl^-%-t'geye'^lc!in  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  48.13 

evidently  all  contain  the  same  radical  element  or  base  (fgey-), 
which  has  reference  to  circular  action  or  position.  The  suffixes 
-ts'!-,  -h-,  and  -Jc!-,  however,  can  not  be  shown  to  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  specific  meanings  of  the  different  forms,  these  being 
determined  chiefly,  it  w'ould  seem,  by  the  succeeding  suffixes,  the 
prefixes,  and  the  general  form  (transitive  or  intransitive)  of  the 
verb.  Similarly,  the  forms  Jie^^-sgaya'pxde^  r  lie  down,  da-sgaya- 
na'^n  i  lie  down,  and  possibly  also  da-sgall  it  lies  scattered 
ABOUT  (like  grain),  Contain  the  same  radical  element  isga[y]-) ;  but, 
as  in  the  examples  first  cited,  the  abstracted  suffixes  -j)-,  -n-,  and 
~l-,  refTise  to  yield  anything  tangible.  The  stems  galh-  twist  and 
gelg-  twirl  fire-drill  are  very  probably  related,  though  neither 
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the  difference  in  vowel  nor  the  use  of  different  consonants  can  be 
explained.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  with  in  di'nik\  a^n  i  stretched 
IT  OUT  (62.1)  and  hd'^-dinl'Hla^n  i  hung  them  on  line  (59.9).  In 
some  cases  a  difference  of  suffix  is  associated  Avith  a  difference 
of  direction  of  verbal  action,  transitive  and  intransitive.  Thus  we 
have: 

al-ts.'ayaga'^n  I  wash  him  (64.5):  al-ts!ayapde^  I  wash  myself 

(not  reflexive  in  form) 
p.'alaga'^n  I  relate  a  myth  to  him:  p/a?(x'p'(^e^  I  relate  a  myth 
ts.'ayama'^n  I  hide  it  (124.23) :  ts.'aydpde^  I  hide 

The  various  petrified  suffixes  found  will  be  listed  AVTith  examples 
under  each. 

1.  -b-.  There  seem  to  be  two  quite  distinct  -b-  suffixes,  one  charac- 
teristic of  transitives,  the  other  of  a  certain  group  of  intransi- 
tives.     Examples  of  transitive  -h-  are: 

fgeyeha'^n  I  roll  it  (base  fgey-),  with  secondarily  intransitive 

derivative : 
al-fgeya^Y^x  it  is  round  (literally,  it  rolls) 
he^^-sgaya'Y>xde^  I  lie  down  (derived,  like  al-fgeya^-px,  from  some 

such  transitive  as  "^he^^-sgaijaha'^n  I  lay  it  down  flat,  that, 

however,  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  material  at  hand) 
de^-l-gene'p'gwa  he  lay  curled  up  like  dog  (also  -geneuVwa) 
galaba'^n  I  twist  it  by  rolling  (cf .  gelg-  twirl  fire-drill) 
sgil-px  warm  your  back!  (seems  to  imply  *sg¥lba'n  I  shall  warm 

liis  back)  (25.8,  9) 

All  intransitives  in  -h-  (-p'-),  whether  or  not  secondarily  derived 
from  transitives,  belong  to  that  class  of  verbs  to  be  later  dis- 
cussed as  Intransitive  Verbs,  Class  II.  Among  those  A\dth 
primarily  intransitive  -p'-  are: 

al-ts!aydp'de^  I  washed  my  face 

tslayd-p'de^  I  hid 

plala'ip'de^  I  tell  a  myth 

s-in-xinixan-p'de^  I  sniff  (cf.  xln  mucus) 

s-as-a'nlia^"de^  I  stand  around  (not  trying  to  help  anyone)  (cf 
s-a's-anfe^  I  shall  stand) 

s-in-wi'll^¥a-p'de^  I  blow  my  nose 

&a«-s-o''u;o«-'A:'ap'(Ze^  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 
A  number  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs  show  a  suffixed  -p-  in  all 
forms  but  the  aorist.     It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this 
-f-  is   morphologically  identical  with  the  -p-  of  verbs  like 
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tslaydp'de^  or  not,  but  such  seems  likely.     Intransitives  with 
non-aoristic  -p'-  are : 

Zap'£?g«  I  shall  become  (92.11)  (aorist  Zd^'ZziV)  186.19 

sana'pde^  I  shall  fight  (aorist  sd^nsa'nVe^  [184.131) 

tgun-p'de^  I  shall  be  cold  (aorist  fgunuVde-  [90.31) 
Finally,  all  Class  II   intransitives  have    a  -p'-  before   the  formal 
elements  in  the  first  person  plural  and  impersonal  of  the  aorist 
and  future  and  in  the  imperative  and  inferential  modes: 

s'as'ini'p'iJc'  we  stand 

s'a's'anpHa'^t'  they  (indef.)  will  stand 

s-a's'amp'  stand! 

S'a's'an'p'anp'  do  ye  stand! 

s-a's-anip'ga^7n  stand!  (future) 

s-a's'an-p'V  he  stood,  it  seems 
There  is  small  doubt,  however,  that  this  -p'-  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  non-aoristic  -p'-  of  verbs  like  Idp'de^,  which  occurs  in 
the  entire  future.  A  form  like  lap'  become!  is  in  that  event 
perhaps  to  be  analyzed  as  ld'^-p'-p\  the  first  -p'-  being  the  non- 
aoristic  element  found  also  in  Idip'de^,  while  the  second  -p'-  is 
identical  with  the  imperative-inferential  -p'-  of  s*rt's*anp'. 
This  analysis  is  purely  theoretical,  however,  as  contraction  to 
a  single  -p'-  is  unavoidable  in  any  case. 

2.  -2)!-.     This  consonant  is  evidently  a  suffixed  element  in: 

lia^-i-hu'lu^M^n  I  skinned  them  (cf.  Tia^-i-Mi'lu^lial  they  skinned 
them  all  160.5) 

3.  -ni-.     Apparently  as  transitive  element -TO- appears  in : 

ts!ayama"n  I  hide  it  (124.23)  (cf.  ts.'aydip'de'  I  hide  [24.2]) 
As  intransitive  sufiix  it  appears  in: 
Vgisi'^va.  it  gets  green 

xudumt'e^  I  whistle  (base  xud-;  related  to  xdelf  flute  [  ?])  (33.16) 

ts-.'us'umt'e^  I  make  noise  by  drawing  in  breath  between  teeth 

and  lower  lip  (78.9,10,12;  79.1,3,5;  96.9,10,12) 

It  may  not  be  altogether  accidental  that  the  latter  two  verbs  both 

express  the  making  of  a  noise.     This  idea  is  found  expressed 

also  in: 

ts-!elem.fe^  I  rattle  (102.13)  (cf.  irts-.'ele'ts-Hli'n  I  rattle  it) 
but  the  -in-  of  this  verb  may  be  really  an  older  -n-  dissimilated 
to  -TO-  because  of  the  preceding  -Z-.     The  -m-  corresponds  to 
an  evidently  identical  suffixed  -am-  of  the  related  noun  ts'lela^m 
HAIL  152.12,16. 
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4.  -d-,  -f-  seems  to  be  found  only  with  transitive  verbs: 

wa'^Umida'^n   I  speak  to   him    (but   with  unexpressed   object 

wa^ldmi'xade^  I  was  talking  [to  somebody])  (59.16;  6.3.10) 
dak'-hene^da'^n  I  wait  for  him  (cf.  hene'xade^  I  wait) 
Icluyumida'^nl  callliis  name  from  distance,  greet  him  (108.11) 

(probably  derivative  of  Tclvfyam  friend!  31.6,  8) 
s'omoda'^n  I  cook  it  (58.10)  (cf.  s-umu'xade^  I  cook) 
ts-!umwnVa^n  I  cook  it  (170.17,19);  future  s-Umi'an^  (170.10) 

(cf.  s-iirnxV  stirring  paddle  170.14) 
dd'^-minlV da^n  I  taught  him;  future  dd'^-mint'an 
lawadana'^n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 
yamada'^Ti  I  ask  him  (70.6;  74.10;  120.16) 
wiyimada'^n  I  "wish"  to  him,  work  supernatural  power  on  him 

(57.1) 
m'iWda'^n  I  love  lier 
xa^-l-ts- liwi^V  he  split  it  (26.6)  (cf.  l-ts-.'iwl'^ts-.'au  he  split  it  up) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  verbs  listed  imply,  not  direct 
physical  action,  but  rather  the  direction  of  one's  thought  or 
words  toward  another  person.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  -d-  (except  possibly  in  s'omd-  cook)  is  identical  with 
the  -d-  implied  in  the  -s'-  (=  -fx-)  of  the  indirect  object  (§  47). 
Unlike  the  -d-  here  discussed,  however,  the  -s'-  of  the  indirect 
object  can  be  used  only  if  the  indirect  object  is  not  of  the 
third  person.  It  is  clear  that  -d-  is  not  really  quite  in  line 
with  the  other  suffixes  that  we  have  termed  "petrified," 
this  being  shown,  among  other  things,  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  preceded  by  other  suffixes,  as  in  dd°--min%-¥-da^n. 

Evidently  quite  distinct  from  this  indirective  -d-  suffix  is  the 
-{a)d-  suffix  of  a  few  intransitive  class  II  verbs  in  which  the 
-d-  is  followed  by-T*'-  in  aorist,  -i-  in  non-aorist  forms  (see  §  40, 
16).    Tliis  aoristic  -ad-  appears  always  mnlauted  to  -uL-. 

cugwidV-,  non-aorist  cuk'di-  lie  curled  up 
wlklidV'-,  non-aorist  wi^¥di-  lie  heaped  about 
fgupUdi  (box,  canoe)  lies  bottom  side  up 

5.  -t!-.     This  consonant  has  been  found  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 

ld'^-di'mi\ana^n  I  strung  (dentalia)    on  line    (59.9)    (cf.  din^\- 

stretch  out) 
fgemeiMa'''  it  gets  dark  188.14  (cf.  fge'mfga'mx  it  is  quite  dark 
"  [cf.  19Q.7];alfge'm  black  162.4;  [196.6]) 


1  s-om-d-  and  s-uUm-t'a-  are  parallel  forms  of  one  verb  that  seem  to  be  used  with  no  difference  in  mean- 
ing, though  their  aorist  stems  are  formed  according  to  different  types.  _ 
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6.  -(f-f  -A*'-.     As  in  the  case  of  -b-,  it  seems  advisable  to  recognize 

two  distinct  -g-  suffixes,  the  one  appearing  as  a  transitirizing 
element,  the  other  as  a  verb-making  element  added  on  to 
nouns  or  adjectives.     Examples  of  its  transitive  use  are: 

plalaga'^n  I  tell  him  a  myth 

al-ts!ayaga''n  I  wash  him  (64.5) 

pH^-wa-gelegi'^n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it  (SS.12) 

i-k.'us-gi'xink'  he  will  pinch  me  (116.8,12)  (cf.  7-k!u.s-u'lc!''as'i  he 

always  pinches  me) 
da-t!a1)aga"nl&iiish.ii  (61.8;  176.6) 
da^-dalaga'mda^n  I  put  holes  in  his  ear  (22.1)  (cf.  dCi'^-dele'^'i  he 

stuck  it  across  his  ear) 
swaddt'ga'n  I  run  after  him  (59.13;  75.3;  120.19,  20) 
Examples  of  its  use  in  adjectival  intransitives  are: 
f  uww''k'  he  feels  hot,  it  is  hot  94.15  (cf.  t'u  hot  57.15) 
duwW'k.'  it  is  good,  he  does  right  180.11  (cf.  da  good,  beautiful 

58.7,8) 
fgunuk'de^  I  feel  cold  (90.3)  (cf.  fgunpia^H'  it  will  be  cold) 
xuma'Yde^  I  shall  be  full,  satiated  (128.11)  (cf.  xu'ma  food  54,4 

ands*ix-xu\n  dried  venison  43.12,13) 
gel-dulu'k'de'  I  am  lazy 

Further  examples  of  -V-  that  are  difficult  to  classify  are: 

de-lumvf  sgade- 1  tell  the  truth  (184.3) 

s-in-unllk'ap'darn  you  blow  your  nose 

yala'k'de'  I  dive  (connected  with  yal-  lose  [?])  (60.10,11;  61.11) 
In  wor-tlilik'ni^n  i  gave  each  one  (130.4)  (future  wa-dUrihin)  and 
in  the  morphologically  analogous  daP'-minlk'du^n  i  taught  hem 
(future  dd'^jnihfan),  the  -Jc'-  is  confined  to  the  aorist.  In  wefgi 
he  took  it  from  him  16.13,  the  -g-  is  found  only  in  the  third 
personal  object  of  the  various  tense-modes  (wet'gin  it  was 
taken  from  him  13.11;  wede'k'inV  he  will  take  it  from 
him  (17.10,11).  All  other  forms  of  the  aorist  stem  we^d-  (verb- 
stem  wede-)  lack  it : 

wesi  (from  *wet'si)  he  took  it  from  me  (17.3) 

wede'sbinV  he  will  take  it  from  you  (16.10,11) 

7.  -A*/-,  -k.'iv-.  These  elements  seem  to  be  characteristic  of   tran- 

sitives.     Examples  are: 
wi^-l-fge'ye^kHn  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  (transitives  and 

passives  are  closely  related)  48.5,13;  (176.14) 
al-pIl'-ts-.'u'lukH'n  I  burn  it  (73.9,12;  96.26)  (cf.  al-p!P-ts\'u'l- 

ts-!alUp"  do  ye  burn  it!  198.10) 
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di^-'i^sgu'yukH'n  I  make  it  fall  (48.7,8,12) 

Tie^^-de-le'leklrn  I  finish  talking  50.4 

di'nikWn  I  stretch  it  out  (see  under  suffix  -t!-)  (59.9;  62.1) 

he'yeklvn  I  left  it  over  (61.7;  196.8) 

pluwu'^kWn  I  name  him  (158.5)  (cf.  p!u'wup!ausi  lie  keeps  calling 

me) 
ts-!ini"k'  he  pmched  it  31.1;  (32.7) 
ha-i-yunu'k\i^n  I  pull  it  out  forcibly 
he''-l-le'mek\vn  I  killed  them  off  (14.13;  43.1;  108.20) 
v^o'?/ok!i%Ipushedhim(49.2)  (cf . l-goyogiyi'^nlkeTpt  pushing  him) 
ha-i-s'in-xi'liklwi'n  I  blow  my  nose  (cf.  xin  mucus) 
pfa-i-t'gwili'kUvana^n    I   spill    (water,    blood)    (58.1;    72.8)    (cf. 

fgvnll'H'gwaP  it  keeps  dropping) 

-Tc!-  seems  to  occur  also  in  the  perhaps  only  secondarily  intransitive: 
'ba°'-s'owd'^^-k:ap'de^  {  =  -s'owd''''k!-?iap'-)  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 
(cf.  s'o'wo'^s'a'^  he  keeps  jumping  [112.5,10]) 

8.  -ts'!-.    Only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  this  suffixed  consonant  met  with: 

fgeits'k  round  thing  lies  (138.24) 

di^-t'gumu'tc\i~n  I  squeeze  and  crack  it  (cf.  dlH''gumu't'gimi^n  I 

squeeze  and  crack  many  insects) 
yowb'^-s,  he  starts  186.10;  yoivo'Hslana^n  I  cause  him  to  start 
Jia-yau-fge'netslrn  I  put  it  about  my  waist 
Im^w-l-lia' naisM'n  I  made  it  stop  (raining)  (152.16) 
Judging  from  these  few  examples,  -ts-'.-  is  characteristic,  like  -b-, 

.g.^  -p!-^  Jk!-,  and  -t!-,  of  transitive  verbs;  fgeits-.'l  is  probably 

related   to    a    transitive  *fge'yets'\a%  as  is  dinlcH  it  lies 

STRETCHED  OUT  to  di'nikla^n. 
-8-  occurs  as  an  evident  sufTix  in: 
dlU!¥si"n  I  mashed  them  (cf.  dV-t!iyl't!iya'n  I  mashed  them 

one  after  another) 

9.  -{a)l-.     This  suffix  includes  both  intransitives  and  transitives: 

al-gesegasa'We^  I  was  washing 

¥eh'Aife^  I  was  long  absent  (124.20) 

s-u'wM'e'lsit  (21.1);  72.9;  (178.21) 

yamVife  I  look  pretty  ([?]  =  fat,  sleek;  cf.  ya^mx  fat,  grease  54.5) 

al-we'Jc!si\a'n  I  shine  (126.3;  128.14) 

l-fwPyixi'-n  I  make  it  whirl  up 

l-lde'^wiW^n  I  whirl  it  around 

i-fge^yi[i'^n  I  roll  it  around 

al-fg¥ya.^\x  (tears)  roll  down  his  face  138.25 

hd^-l-fgwdHsi^\x  (children)  run  about 

1c'ewe'¥aw2i^l  he  barks 

de-gulu'lc!a\x  it  was  blazing  188.15  S     42 
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The  idea  of  unbroken  continuity  is  fairly  evidently  shown  by 
these  examples  to  be  connected  with  the  suffix  -(a)Z-. 

10.  -{fr)n-.    Quite  a  number  of  intransitires  are  found  that  have 

this  element,  to  which  no  particular  meaning  can  be  assigned. 
Such  are : 

s-as-int^'e^  I  stand  (34.1;  77.9;  144.14,17) 

moyugwsb'nfe^  I'm  spoiled 

JiuHi'nt'e^  I  am  tired  (102.1)  (cf.  hulu'Mlinfe-  I  used  to  be  tired 

[48.11]) 
liginfe^  I  am  resting  (100.14)  (cf.  ligilag&''nf  he  kept  resting  102.1) 

In  a  large  number  of  transitives  a  suffixed  -n-  is  also  found,  with- 
out its  being  clearly  possible  to  identify  it  either  with  the  causa- 
tive -n-  or  the  indirect  objective  -n{an)-  for: 

lawadona'^n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 

ts'!ibma'-n  I  make  a  speech  to  him  (146.11 :  178.11) 

iva-tHliJc'm'n  I  gave  each  one  (130.4) 

Idemna'n  I  shall  make   it  (28.2,13,14)    (aorist    without   object 
Ic.'eme'nxa^  he  makes) 

wa^-u^gwiai'^n  I  drink  it  ^vith  it  (u^gwa.'nxde^  I  drink) 

lie^^-wa^-wa'^gmi'n  she  is  bought  with  it 
The  last  two  examples  are  rather  different  in  character  from  the 
others.     See  §  64. 

11.  -tv-.     Two  apparently  quite  distinct  -w-suffixes  must  be  taken 

account  of. 
(1)  A  suffixed  -w-  is  found  to  characterize  in  all  forms  a  group  of 
intransitives  belonging  to  Type  2;  it  is  only  in  certain  deriv- 
ative forms  that  the  -w-  is  lacking,  and  thereby  possibly  shown 
to  be  a  non-radical  element : 
Jiiwilint' €^  I  ran  to  (24.1),  but  hiwililfe^  I  used  to  run  to 
sgeleufe^  I  shouted  (196.1),  but  sgeUlt'e'^  I  kept  shouting  (59.3) 
Examples  of  this  group  of  verbs  are : 

Aorist  Future  (non-aorist) 

sgele'"^^  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8  sgelvra'H'  he  will  shout 

7«iiyiZi'"- he  ran  to  47.1;  70.7  Tiiwihxa'H"   he   will   run   to 

(136.21) 

Uli''''  he  jumped  48.9;  58.3  Uhxa'H'  he  will  jump  (160.16) 

de-wili\\a'lda-n  I  fight  him  (de-  de-wilvra'ldan  I  shall  fight  him 

rivativeofintransitive)(27.3)  (33.2,3) 

hili'^-  he  climbed   (77.8)  hUwa'H'  he  will  climb 

1  still,  in  these  frequentative  (usitative)  forms  the  absence  of  the  -to-  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  it  dropped  ofl  as  a  syllabic  final  after  a  consonant  (see  §  18).  Then  sgelelt'e^  is  for  an  o\deT*sgeleltct'e'. 
This  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  future  sgelwa'U'e'i'Li.  keep  shouting  (cf.  sgeheada'^  you 

WILL  SHOUT). 
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In   non-aoristic  forms    the    phonetic    conditions    may,  as   usual, 
necessitate  an  inorganic  -a-: 
ge  wilsi'u  run  there!  (29.10) 
sgela'ufe^  I  shall  shout 
hiWut'e^  I  shall  jump  (160.17) 
In  these  cases  the  evidence  for  the  suffixal  character  of  the  -v>-  is 
rather  slim.     In  one  verb,  however,  it  has  a  clearly  intransi- 
tivizing  influence: 

tlemeyano,''^^  (second  a  inor-  :  V.amayaTm'^n  I  take  her  to  her 
ganic)  he  goes  with  woman  husband  (148.5) 

to  see  her  married  148.6 

tlemeya'nwia^-  they  (indef .)  go 
with  her  to  see  her  married 
178.1 
(2)  -w-  (-aw-  after  a  consonant  in  the  aorist)  is  characteristic  of  all 
tense-modes  but,  in  some  cases,  the  present  imperative  and 
inferential  (probably  for  phonetic  reasons,  see  §§11  and  18)  of 
a  number  of  transitive  verbs,  provided  the  object  is  of  the 
third  person.     Such  verbs  are : 

gayawa'-n  I  eat  it  30.11  (gayau  he  ate  it  54.5);  future  ga-vxa'n 
128.18;  noun  of  agent  ga-iwa'^s  eater  (of  it)  94.3;  but  impera- 
tive gal  eat  it!  32.4;  gatlc'  he  ate  it  (inferential)  142.19 

al-sgalawi'^n  I  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him;  future  sgd'^lwi'n; 
part.  sgalsi'nV  (-«-'-  is  inorganic)  144.17;  but  sgalk'a^  I  looked 
at  him  turning  my  head  (inferential) 

al-sgaldHiwi'^n  (Type  8)  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look  at  him; 
future  sgalwalwi'n;  but  sgelelxi  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to 
look  at  me 

ha-i-de-ye^gvffida'^  you  will  drive  (sickness)  out  of  (body)  198.4,5; 
imperative  -ye^ga'u 

wd'^giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  hun  (176.17);  future  wagawi'n;  but 
wd^ga'shvn  I  brought  it  to  you  (194.11) 

Id^lsi'uJhi  he  caused  them  to  become  (IdH-  become)  43.1 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  absence  of  the  -w-  is  conditioned,  at  least 
in  certain  forms,  rather  by  phonetic  than  by  morphologic  mo- 
tives (gal  from  *  galw;  sgdlk'a'  from  '^sgdhvFa').  This  is  ren- 
dered plausible  by  a  form  like  ga-iwa^ya'lshinlc'  they  will 
ALWAYS  EAT  YOU  26.8  (repetition  of  -t^--  ui  frequentative  as  in 
al-sgalwalwi'n),  in  which  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person. 
The  -w-  seems  to  have  been  retained  here  because  of  the  follow- 
ing vowel.  The  form  wd^'ga'^n  i  brought  it  (110.17)  as  com- 
I  I  42 
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pared  with  wcf^giwi'^n  i  brought  it  to  him  (future  waga'n: 
wagav^i'n)  suggests  that  the  signification  of  the  -w-  in  transi- 
tive verbs  is  to  indicate  the  indirect  object,  at  least  for  the 
third  person.  It  is,  however,  almost  certainly  accidental  that 
wa'^giwi'^n  stands  by  the  side  of  wa/^ga' shi^n  with-s-  to  indicate 
the  indirect  object.  That  -w-  is  not  the  morphologic  equivalent 
of  -s-  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  also  by  the  side 
of  the  transitive  connective  consonant  -x-  (cf.  al-sgalawi'^n: 
al-sgala'xWn  i  turn  my  head  to  look  at  you)  .  It  must  be 
confessed  that  after  all  no  very  distinct  signification  can  be 
attached  to  either  the  intransitive  or  transitive  -w-. 
12.  Constant  -a,  A  number  of  verbs  whose  stem  (including 
petrified  suffix)  ends  in  two  consonants  add  to  this  stem 
an  -a  that  appears  in  all  their  forms,  even  though  the  con- 
sonant combination  is  one  that  may  stand  in  a  final  position 
(cf.  footnote,  §  10).  Xo  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  -a  in  all  forms,  except  the  ruling  analogy  of  the 
aorist;  in  this  tense-mode  the  -a  is  in  all  probability  directly 
due  to  the  consonant-cluster,  as  the  aorist  verb-forms  to  be 
presently  given  differ  in  this  very  respect  from  the  aorist  forms 
of  other  stems  ending  in  two  consonants  (e.  g.,  non-aorist 
s'u^mfa-  BOIL  with  constant  -a-,  though  ending  in  a  finally 
permissible  consonant-cluster,  because  of  aorist  ts'luTnil^mfa-; 
contrast  non-aorist  s'omd-  boil  Avithout  -a-  because  of  aorist 
s'ojnod-).  The  following  are  examples  of  verbs  of  the  char- 
acter described : 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

swadafgsi  he  followed  liim  75.3        swa'fga,  follow  him! 

mats.'dsgsb  he  always  put  it  132.9      m<isga.'^  put  it !  104.5 

ts'Iumumfa,  he  boils  it  30.2  S'umfa,  boil  it! 

<^a"-mmi;^*'^a  he  taught  him  dd°--mint'si  teach  him!    (con- 

trast wd°^M7nf  talk  to  him! 
with  aorist  -himid-) 

If  the  verb  is  instrumental  in  vocalism  (see  §  64),  the  constant  a 
is  replaced  by  the  instrumental  i.     Thus: 
l-k!os'ds'g\  he  keeps  pinching  him 

That  this  constant  -a  is  felt  to  be  somewhat  different  in  character 
from  ordinary  inorganic  or  connective  -a-  (as  in  ts'.'eWmfe*  or 
wa/^gdJsWn)  is  sho^vn  by  the  fact  that  it  is  changed  to  -i-  when- 

§  42 
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ever  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person,  in  reciprocals,  in 
reflexives,  and  in  verbs  with  non-agentive  -x-: 

swedet'gixi  he  followed  me 

da°'-minlYdixbi  he  taught  you 

yowd"^^snix¥t'n  I  cause  you  to  start  (but  parallel  yowo'^'UlanxWn 

with  connecting  a) 
wayanMxhi'n  I   put  you  to  sleep;   wainUxigam  I  was  put  to 

sleep 
i-ldiis-Us-gixi  he  keeps  pinching  me;  l-Jc!us-gi'xinF  he  will  pinch 

me 
l-tlene'Tnsdam  you  hold  me  86.13,14. 
l-lasgVxanfp'  touch  one  another! 
%-lesgi'¥wiV  touching  himself 
hd'^-felcIelUxde^  I  keep  bobbing  up  (60.11,13,14) 

§  43.  FREQUENT  ATI  VES  AND  USITATIVES 

Frequentatives,  continuatives,  and  usitatives  are  formed  from  sim- 
pler verb  forms  in  great  part  by  various  methods  of  repetition  of  all 
or  part  of  the  phonetic  material  of  the  stem,  to  a  somewhat  less 
extent  by  means  of  sufFixation.  In  many  repetitive  forms  a  distinct 
tendency  to  use  a  long  vowel  provided  with  a  rising  pitch-accent  is 
observable.  As  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  draw  anything  like 
sharp  lines  between  the  exact  significations  of  the  various  repetitive 
forms,  it  seems  best  to  dispose  of  the  material  from  a  purely  formal 
point  of  view  rather  than  to  attempt  to  classify  it  rigidly  into  fre- 
'  quentatives,  iteratives,  usitatives,  and  continuatives.  The  methods 
of  forming  repetitives  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

1.  Type  13  of  Stem-  Forfnatlon.    It  was  remarked  before  that 

[  most  verbs  of  this  type  normally  employed  in  that  form  are  such 

I  as  to  imply  a  repetition  of   the  action  the}^  express.     The   type 

I  may,  moreover,  be  freely  formed  from  bases  implying  non-repetitive 

action  whenever  it  is  desired  to  convey  a  general  frequentative  or 

!  usitative   meaning.     The    frequentative  idea   may  have  reference 

I  to  the  repetition  of  the  act  itself  (iterative  or  usitative)  or  to  the 

I  pluraHty  of  the  transitive  object  or  intransitive  subject  affected 

;  (distributive) ;  any  sharp    characterization  of   the  manner  of   the 

I  frequentative   action  in  each  case  is,  however,  doubtless  artificial 

I  apart  from  the  context.     The  follo\vmg  examples  of  repetitive  vrith. 

I  corresponding  non-repetitive  forms  will   illustrate  the  general  fre- 

j  quentative  force : 

§  "13 
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Repetitive 

le'^p'lap  (non-aorist)  pick 
and  eat  many  (seeds)!  34.2 

loho'lahana^n  I  used  to  kill 
them 

wogowa'-V  many  arrived  112.2 

iwa^-%-t!oxo't!ixi^n    I    used    to 
gather  them 
wa^-l-ddxda^x¥  they  have  been 
gathering  them  (inferential) 
Jiene'Tianda^n  I  always  used  to 

wait  for  him 
odo'^aV  she  always  hunted  for 

them  116.6 
ogo'^alci  he  always  gave  them 

112.17 
do'^mda'mV   he   used   to   Idll 
them      (inferential)      25.1; 
27.15 
wiyiwlfe^  I  used  to  go  (there) 

(96.1) 
])!aga'p!a^V  he  used  to  s^vim 
xa^-i-ts' HwfHs- !au  he  split  it 

to  pieces 
sgV'p'sga'p'gam  they  had  been 
'  all  cut  up  (21.2;  138.7) 
he^^-l-M'luMl  he  kept  peeling 

off  bark  (160.5) 
liogo'TiaVde- 1  am  always  run- 
ning 
Jiele'hal^  he  used  to  sing 
al-huyii'M'x  he  always  him  ted 
{-M-  =  -'hay-,  §8)  86.1 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  repetitive  form  is,  on  the  whole! 
built  up  on  the  verbal  base,  not  the  verb  or  aorist  stem.     Thus, 
e.  g.,  the  verb-stems  lehe-  and  loho-  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  frequent atives  at  all,  which  are  formed,  according  to  Type 
13a,  directly  from  the  simple  bases  leh-  (verb-stem  le^p'lah-,  aorist 
lebelah-)  and  loh-  (verb-stem  loJdah-,  aorist  loholah-).     Similarly,  a 
form  like  plaga'pla'V  shows  no  trace  of   the    aorist  stem  p.'agai- 
of  the  simplex;  verbs  of  Type  6  generally  show  the  fortis  consonant 
of  the  base  in  all  forms  of  the  frequentative  (see  §40,  6) :  sgot.'o'sgidi^n 
I  CUT  IT  TO  PIECES  (144.2)  (cf.  sgo'Ha^n  i  cut  it  72.10,  base  sgot!- 
§  43 


Non-repetitive  verl>stein 

lebe-  pick  up  and  eat  (seeds) 

loho-n-  cause  to  die 

wog-  arrive 
(tloxox-  (aorist)  gather 

[do^x-  (non-aorist) 

Tien-d-  wait  for 

odo-  hunt  for 

og-  give  to 

dd^'jn-  kill 

wV-  go,  travel 

pld''g-  swim 
ts'.'iu-d-  split 

sgip!-  cut 

kul-p!-  skin,  peel  off  bark 

hog-  run 

Tie^l-  sing 
alrhui-x-  hunt 


1 
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45.10).  Suffixes  with  no  distinct  derivative  signification  drop  off  in 
the  frequentative  (cf.  ts-.'iu-d-  and  Ml-p!-  above,  also  §42  passim), 
but,  if  they  are  functional  elements,  are  put  after  the  reduplicated 
complex  (cf .  loho-n-  and  Jien-d-  above) ;  frequentatives  thus  become, 
as  was  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  petrified  suffixes,  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  the  simple  base.  Some  verbs,  however,  retain 
a  petrified  sufi&x  in  the  frequentative  without  apparent  reason: 
ts'Olmumfa  he  boils  it;  ts'!umu't.s-!amVa  he  always  boils  it. 

The  only  use  made  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentatives is  in  the  case  of  such  forms  as  have  an  initial  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  m  the  verb-stem,  mainly  verbs  of 
Type  8.  The  aorist  of  the  corresponding  frequentative  also  shows 
the  initial  fortis,  but  is  not  otherwise  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
aorist  stem  of  its  simplex;  e.  g.,  aorist  of  simplex,  t.'oxoz-,  but  of 
frequentative,  t!ox-o-t!ax-  with  retained  t!-.  Such  verbs  as  aorist 
t.'oxotlax,  non-aorist  do^xdax-,  are  to  be  considered  as  of  mixed  type 
(in  this  case  partly  8,  partly  13a). 

Verbs  like  odo^ad-  and  ogo^ag-  with  a  secondarily  developed  glottal 
catch  in  the  aorist  (see  §6)  seem  to  retain  this  catch  in  non-aorist 
forms,  a  stop  +  the  catch  resulting  in  a.  fortis : 

aorist  ogo'^dg-  always  give  to;  non-aorist  o'lc![w]ag- 

A  small  sub-class  is  formed  by  those  frequentatives  that  omit  the 
-0/-  of  the  repeated  base  (Type  13c).     Such  are: 

Verb-stem  Repetitive 

wa-ysm&gwa'n  I  shall  run  after         ^va-Jiina-magwa"n  I  used  to 

him  run  after  him 

waife^   I   shall   sleep    (71.15;         wayaiihi(Z(?^   I   used    to   sleep 
142.14)  (-^-  conditioned  by  accent) 

he^l-jo^'na'n  I  shall  sing  a  song         yonoina'^n  I  always  sing  it 

(106.7) 
waga'Ti  I  shall  bring  it  wagao'k'na-'n  I  used  to  brmg 

it  {'i  =  *wagawg-,  but  see  4, 
footnote)  (45.6) 

A  very  peculiar  type  of  frequentative  formation  is  illustrated  by: 
loha'lhil''  {a'  is  inorganic)  they  used  to  die  (uiferential)(16S.9); 
aorist  stem  doubtless  loholhi- 
derived  from  aorist  lohoi-  die,  non-aorist  ToTio-  (contrast  aorist  hho- 
Uh-an-,  non-aorist  lolilah-an  in  the  causative) .     The  otherwise  purely 
aoristic  -i-  of  Type  4  is  here  dragged  mto  the  non-aorist  forms. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2— 12 9  §   ^^ 
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2.  Type  4  of  Reduplication.  This  method  of  formmg  the  fre- 
quentative seems  to  be  but  a  Tariant  of  the  first  (the  repeated  initial 
consonant  coming  last  instead  of  immediately  after  the  connecting 
vowel,  or  the  initial  consonant  not  being  repeated  at  all  if  there  is  a 
petrified  suffix),  and  is  found  in  only  a  few  verbs,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  first  method.  A  glottal  catch  generally  separates 
the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  from  the  immediately  following  a. 
Examples  are: 

Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

1  .        \-n-^       ,  kleme'^amqa^n  I  always  make 

k!eme\  .   [make  -^    /•      T       j      *    *7  ,        , 

l-i-J  it    (instead   or    ^kleme- 

Tclama^n)  {11.^) ;  Tclem^a'mV 

{  =  -^amg-Y  he  used  to  make 

it  (inferential)  122.18 

t.'omo'amda^n  I  used  to  kill 
them  (instead  of  H!omo'- 
t.'ama'n)  (13.10;  54.3) 

Icluwu'^auga^n  I  used  to  throw 
them  away  (instead  of  *Tc!u- 
wu'Hawa'n)  (134.6) 

p!uwu'^a-uga^n  I  keep  calling 
his  name (100. 21)  (instead  of 
*p!u'wu'p!aibk!a^n;  cf.  p!u'- 
wupfaus'i  he  keeps  calling 
me  by  name)    * 

de-ts'Iinl'anx  he  always  died 
(instead  of  *ts'!iniHs'!anx) 
74.7 
Zeme-^.'- take  along  (cf.  108.10)         leme'amV    he    used    to    take 

(everything)      (instead     of 
*leme'lam¥) 

If  the  initial  consonant  is  a  fortis,  it  becomes  a  media  when 
repeated,  as  illustrated  in  the  first  three  examples.  This  may  be 
explained  by  catch  dissimilation  (see  §22) — e.  g.,  a  theoretical 
*1c!uwu'^au^y  (from  *Tc!uwu'lc!au)  is  dissimdated  to  Tduwvf^auTc . 
Similarly  a  theoretical  * pluwu'^au^k'  (from  "^  p!uwu' plau^V)  is  dis- 
similated  to  pluwu'^auk' .  The  non-aorist  frequentative  forms  of 
these  verbs  sometimes  follow  the  first  method  of  formation  (cf. 
dd^mda^m¥  under  method  1),  sometimes  the  second  (aslclem^amg-). 

3.  c+v  +  ei+  i^  +  c.  The  few  verbs  that  belong  here  differ  from 
the  preceding  in  that  they  repeat  only  the  initial  consonant  after 
the  repeated  stem-vowel  (Type  11).     An  example  is: 

§  43 


Homom-  kill 


Icluwuw-  throw  away  (pi.  obj.) 


p!uwu-lc!-  call,  name 


de-ts'  !ini^-x-{  =  ts'  Uni-Tcl-x-)  die 
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Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

dl-t!ugui-  wear  dl-t'.ugu'H"  he  keeps  wearing 

it,  used  to  wear  it 

As  in  the  first  method,  so  also  in  the  second  and  third,  non- 
radical functionless  elements  of  the  simplex  disappear  in  the  fre- 
quentative. Thus  the  suffixed  -i-  of  Jclemei  he  made  it  and  -n-  of 
Icleme'nxa^  he  makes,  also  the  aorist  characteristic  of  dl-t!ugui  he 
WORE  IT,  are  not  found  in  their  corresponding  frequentative  forms. 

4.  t?  +  c  +  i^"  +  c.  The  large  number  of  verbs  whose  frequentatives 
follow  this  formula  (la  of  types  of  reduplication)  always  have  another 
consonant,  whether  part  of  the  stem  or  a  petrified  suffix,  after  the  non- 
fortis  repeated  consonant  characterizing  the  frequentative,  so  that 
the  appearance  at  least  of  infixation  is  often  produced.  Externally, 
frequentatives  of  this  type  resemble  aorists  of  verbs  of  Type  8,  but 
differ  from  them  in  the  consistent  length  of  the  repeated  vowel.  In 
signification  these  verbs  are  generally  continuative  or  usitative  rather 
than  properly  frequentative  or  iterative.     As  examples  may  be  given: 

Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

i-k!os'ds'g  i  he  is  always  pinch- 
ing him 

wa/^-liiml^mda'^n  I  used  to  talk 
to  him 

haxdxmia'^^  they  keep  coming 
(194.13) 

lia-t!uluHga'^n  I  keep  follow- 
ing in  (trail) 

al-sgaldHiwi'^ni  I  keep  turning 
my  head  to  look  at  them 

gaydiwa'^n  I  used  to  eat  it 

hene^nda'^n    I    keep    waiting 
for  him 

flaldHga'n  the  myth  is  always 
told 

ha-i-heme^mga'^n     I      always 
took  them  out 

uyu'H^S'de^  (dissimilated  from 
"^uyu'H^^s'-m)  I  keep  laugh- 
ing 

tslayaiV  he  used  to  shoot  them 
154.14 

yiWnma'^n  I  keep  asking  for 
it  (see  §  21) 

§  43 


Tc!os'o-g-  pinch 

himi-d-  talk  to 

haxam-  come 

tlulu-g-  follow 

Wjt    al-sgal-aw-  turn  head  to  look  at 

■      gaya-w-  eat 

liene-d-  wait  for 

p.'alag-  tell  a  myth 

Tiem-g-  take  out 

uyu^S'-  laugh 

ts.'ayag-  shoot 
yiliw-  ask  for 
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Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

ts!aya-m-  hide  tslaya-ima'^n  I  always  hide  it 

(134.8) 
gini-g  go  to  gininlc    they  went  there  one 

after  another  46.11 
matslag-  put  rnatsldsga  they  always  put  it 

away  132.9 
wits' !im-  more  wits' Hsmade^  I  keep  moving 

sgelew-  shout  sgeUlfe-    (see    §    18)    I    keep 

shouting  (59.3) 
Tiiwiliw-  run  to  Mwililfe^   (see   §   18)    I  keep 

running 

The  verb  yewei-  return  seems  to  form  its  frequentative  according 
to  method  4,  but  with  added  -g-: 

yewe'ok'  he  used  to  come  back  47.4;  116.2;  yeweogaH'  you  used 
to  come  back;  yeweo'k'de-,  yeweuJc'de-^  I  used  to  come  back 

There  is  not  enough  material  available  to  determine  in  every  case 
the  non-aoristic  forms  of  the  frequentatives  of  this  group.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  it  seems  that  the  non-aoristic  stem  of  the  frequen- 
tative is  formed  by  repeating  a  consonant  or  semi-vowel,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  non-aoristic  simplex  back  of  it.  Thus  the 
frequentative  of  the  inferential  ts'IaimV  he  hid  it  is  ts'!a-imi¥  he 
WAS  ALWAYS  HIDING  IT;  of  l)il[a\u¥  HE  JL'MPED  160.17  it  IS  hHwaW 
( ?  =  %ilwalwlc' )  THEY  ALWAYS  JTBIPED  1 60. 1 6.  From  gal¥  (inferential) 
HE  ATE  IT  142.19  is  formed  gayalV'  (if  really  inferential  in  form;  per- 
haps third  person  subject  aorist  gayaig-  in  contrast  to  -gaydiw  of  other 
persons,  see  above)  he  used  to  eat  it  54.6,  which,  though  resembling 
the  aorist  in  the  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel,  differs  from  it,  probably 
for  phonetic  reasons,  in  the  absence  of  the  -w-.  The  form  wits'.'e's- 
made^  he  will  keep  moving,  given  as  the  future  of  wits'! isrnade^, 
can  not,  for  want  of  parallel  forms,  be  accounted  for.  From  sgdHw-. 
non-aorist  of  sgalaw-,  is  formed  the  frequentative  sgalw-dlw-  (perhaps 
according  to  Type  8,  Iw-  being  a  consonatic  unit). 

5.  Vowel  lengthening.  Many  verbs,  particularly  such  as  be- 
long to  Type  2,  obtain  a  usitative  signification  by  merely  lengthening 
the  short  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem,  this  vowel,  when  stressed,  as- 
suming the  falling  accent.     Examples  of  this  simple  process  are : 

I  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  -o-  (-m^)  of  these  forms  really  represents  the  -w-  of  the  stem.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  is  a  distinct  type  of  frequentative  in  repeated  iowel+-og-,  in  which  case  wagao'- 
Wna^n  i  used  to  beixg  it  (see  above  under  1)  would  be  another  example. 
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Simplex 

yimi's'a^  he  dreams 
luklu'xa^  he  sets  traps 
geyewa'lxde^da^  l)a-ik!iyi'^¥ when 
I  ate  he  came 

Vewe'VawaH  he  barks 


Repetitive 

yimi'^s'a^  he  is  always  dreaming 
luklu'^xa^  he  used  to  set  traps 
geye^wa'lxde^da^       ba-i-lcHyl'^^lc* 
whenever   I   used    to  eat   he 
came 
Vewe'^TcawaH  he  is  always  bark- 
ing 


As  the  last  example  shows,  by  this  method  verbs  which  are  already 
frequentative  in  form  can  be  made  to  take  on  a  usitative  meaning. 

6.  v+{c  +  )  Jia.  The  accented  vowel  (?)  of  frequentatives  con- 
forming to  this  formula  is  either  the  second  vow^el  of  the  stem  of  the 
simplex  or  the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  not  found  in  the  simplex, 
and  is  followed  by  the  last  consonant  (semi-vowel)  of  such  verb-stems 
as  end  in  two  consonants.  The  forms  that  belong  to  this  group  seem 
in  some  cases  to  have  rather  a  continuative  than  iterative  force.  Ex- 
amples are: 


Simplex 

lohon   he   caused   them  to   die 

(100.8) 
liwila' ut' e/  I  looked  (59.14) 
woHf  she  went  for  (wood)  (non- 

aorist  woo-)  (162.8);  186.6 
da°'-sgek!i  he  listened  102.8 

dd/^-agani' ^71  I  heard  it  (55.3) 


S'u^will  he  sits,  stays  21.1 


S'as'Mii^'e^  I  stand  (34.1) 


Repetitive 

loJionha  he  keeps  killing  them 

liwllhauVe^  I  kept  looking  (144. 19) 

wo^o^Jia  she  used  to  go  for  wood 
43.15;  158.18 

da/^-sgek'.elha  he  listened  around 
102.3 

dd^-aganhi^n  I  used  to  hear  about 
it 

s-u'^alha^  they  always  stayed  (to- 
gether) 112.2 

s-u'^alhihiV  we  always  stay  to- 
gether 

s-as-a'nTiap'de^  I  stand  around 

The  last  tw-o  examples  do  not  show  a  rising  pitch-accent,  because 
the  vowel  (-a-)  preceding  the  -I-  and  -n-  respectively  is  inorganic 
and  therefore  incapable  of  carrying  a  rismg  or  raised  accent  (cf.  as 
parallel  Ula'ufe^  i  shall  jlt^ip,  not  Hilaut'e',  because  of  inorganic 
-a-).  They  also  illustrate  the  loss  in  the  frequentative  of  a  non- 
radical element  {-i'-)  of  the  simplex;  m  s-u''alJia'  the  loss  of  the  -l*- 
involves  also  the  transfer  of  the  verb  to  the  first  class  of  intransitives 
(second  person  singular,  Class  I,  s-u"alh<if  you  stay  around;  Class 

II,  s-u^vnUf am  YOU  sit).  ,    ,„ 

§  43 
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7.  v+l7ia.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  verbs  that  belong  here 
contain  the  continuative  -I-  treated  under  the  head  of  petrified  suffixes 
(see  §  42,  9).  The  formula  may  then  be  considered  morphologically 
identical  with  that  listed  as  method  5,  except  that  the  continuative 
-I-  is  introduced  before  the  -ha.     Examples  of  this  group  are: 


Aorist  (or  verb)  stem 

Repetitive 

t.'oxox-  gather 

ivar-H-t!oxdlM^n  I  always  gather 

them 

hd'^-t'eJc.'elhixia'^^      they      all 

emerged  60.11                          m 

{bd^-t'e1c!-x  emerge) 

ld°--t' ekllThixde^  I  keep  emerging 

(60.14) 

(sglp!-  cut) 

xa-H-sgip!llM  he  cut   them   all 

through  26.11 

TclofTclad-  break 

xa-H-yd'^-klodolJii  he  always  just 

broke  them  in  two  29.1 

{al-xik!-  see) 

al-xik!iThi^n  I  used  to  see  him 

gwidiiF^d')-  throw 

gwidllha   he    kept    throwing  it 

(164.11) 
(loTc!-  trap)  Idklolha  he  was  always  trapping 

them  78.4;  100.4 
The  non-aoristic  forms  of  these  frequentatives  dispense  with  the  re- 
peated vowel  (?)  characteristic  of  the  aorist,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  an  inorganic  -a'-  is  necessitated : 

gwida'Than  I  shall  keep  throwing  it 
al-xik la'Thik'  I  used  to  see  him  (inferential) 
The  remarks  made  under  method  1  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
frequentatives  directly  from  the  verb-stem  rather  than  the  aorist 
stem  apply   also  here    (sgotldlliu   108.8   from  verb-stem  sgot!-  cur, 
aorist  sgoM-,  like  sgotlo'sgat'). 

8.  1'+  ?r+  I'+Uta.     Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  follow 
this  very  irregular  formula  for  the  frequentative: 

Simplex  Repetitive 

lap-  become!  25.2    1  llav^o/lMp  always  become!  (78.5) 

y_g,_x .   1  oo7l  {dahoxa  lawalhida^  whenever  it 

la  if  It  Decame  j,Ji,i  i  I     i  •       i  a  ■>     ^n  ^ 

'  I     became  evemng  44. 1 ;  78.6 

ligigwa'^n   I    fetch    (game)         liwi'Ihagwa^n    I    alwaj's    come 
home  (70.3,5;  164.4)  home  ^vith  (game)  (136.2) 

The  latter  of  these  shows  at  the  same  time  an  unaccountable  loss  of 
the  -g-  of  the  stem ;  the  future  of  the  simplex,  U^gwa'n,  probably  does 
not  exhibit  an  absolute  loss  of  the  -g-,  but  rather  a  contraction  of 
Wg-gw-  to  IPgw-. 
§  43 
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TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-51) 

§   44.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  may  be  convenient!}'  listed  a  number  of  suffixes 
that  either  transitivize  intransitives  (causative,  comitative,  indirective 
-amd-,  -aid-)  or  are  characteristic  of  transitive  verbs  (indirective 
-s-  =  -tx-TO,  indirective -an(a77)- FOR,  indirect  reflexive).  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  various  suffixes  may  be  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  among  themselves  and  with  the  purely  formal  elements 
that  follow,  that  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  can  hardly  be 
avoided  in  treating  of  them.  The  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in 
order. 

§  45.  Causative  -{a)n- 

Causatives  are  formed  from  intransitives  by  the  addition  of  -n- 
to  the  intransitive  form,  minus,  of  course,  its  formal  pronominal  ele- 
ments. If  the  final  sound  preceding  the  -n-  is  a  vowel,  the  sufhx  can 
be  directly  appended,  the  vowel  being  generally  lengthened;  a  final 
consonant  (or  semivowel),  however,  generally,  though  not  always, 
requires  a  connective  -a-  (-i  when  umlauted)  between  it  and  the  sufhx; 
doublets  (with  and  without  connective  -a-)  sometimes  occur,  the  com- 
bination of  consonant  +  -n-  then  taking  a  constant  -a  (-i)  after  it. 
If  the  accented  vowel  (v)  of  the  aorist  immediately  precedes  the  -n- 
in  all  forms,  an  inorganic  -7i-  must  be  introduced,  the  combination 
-nil-  then  necessitating  a  following  constant  -a;  doublets,  conditioned 
by  the  position  of  the  accent,  here  also  occur.  Certain  suffixed  ele- 
ments {-i-,  -l^-)  characteristic  of  intransitives  drop  off  before  the  caus- 
ative -n-,  yet  in  some  forms  they  are  retained ;  intransitivizing  ele- 
ments naturally  remain,  for  without  them  the  verb  would  itself  be 
transitive  and  incapable  of  becoming  a  causative.  The  aorist  and  non- 
aorist  forms  of  the  causative,  with  the  qualification  just  made,  are 
built  up  on  the  corresponding  tense-mode  forms  of  the  primitive  verb. 
Examples  of  causative  -{a)n-  are: 

Intransitive  Causative 

yelnada'^  you  will   be  lost   (a        yaln&nada'^  you  will  lose  it 
palatalized  by  preceding  y 
to  -e-)  14.3 
yowo'^  he  is  21.1  W-l-yowoni'^n  I  woke  him  up 

(literally,  I  caused  him  to 
be  up  with  my  hand)  1 6.4 
§S  44-45 
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Vuwu'^V  he  is  hot  94.15 
ha-i-biliwaH  you  ran  out  24,15 

hax  it  burns  94.18 

t'aga'''  he  cries  62.2 

Tioyo'H'  he  dances  46.12 
hoida'H'  he  will  dance 


yd'^n-  go  (aorist) 
yanor  go  (non-aorist) 


Intransitive  Causative 

JyO-i-yowona'^n  I  miss  him  in 
shooting  (?  =  I  cause  him  to 
be  out)  (138.5) 
ha-i-yowonh&^n 

fuwugana'^n  I  make  him  hot 
ha-i-hiliwsinaY  he  ran  him  out 

ihaxna  he  burned  it  98.8 
hdxa,nVwa  he  burned  him  up 
27.16 
{fagd^na'^71  I  make  him  cry 
I  t'egenxi  he  makes  me  cry 
hoyodana'^n  I  make  him  dance 
Tioidojia'n  I  shall  make  him 

dance 
yaPnsC'ji  he  made  him  go ;  ya/^- 

nana'^n  I  made  him  go 
^anha  (=  *yan-n7ia)  he  made 
him  go;    ^anha^n   I  made 
him  go. 
yaTid^na'n^  I  shall  cause  him 
to  go 
Tiene'^n  they  were  used  up  184.6      i-Jienenini'^n  I  used  them  up 

,,  ,       .     .   J  i    J.1  J       fvdwo'^^s/anx&i^n  I  startled  you 

yowo^s  he  started,  was  startled  _ . ,.     ■  n  -,    ,p      ,  \. 

^  j  yowo^^smxoi^n  (tor  change  oi  a 

^^^•^"  I     to  i  see  §  42,  12) 

yd'Hslonan  I  shall  startle  him 

yo"^sna?i 

tlobiginhsi^n  I  make  him  lie 

like  dead 
Hohaga'snsin  I  shall  make  him 

lie  like  dead 
S'as'inlnhsi^n    I     make     him 

stand 
S'as'dnha,^n 
s'a's'anh.SLn  I  shall  make  him 

stand 
de-gulii'Tddlxnsb^n  I  make  fire 

blaze 
fele'xana^n  I  make  him  go  to 

war 
dak'-limlmxgwadini'n  I  chop 

(tree)  on  to  him 


yd'^'^sda"'  he  will  start  186.10 
t.'obigl  he  lies  like  dead 

t!dhaga'sdd°'   he    will    lie    like 
,     dead  (148.8) 

S'as-inl  he  stands  144.14 

s'a's'ant'aP'  he  will  stand 

de-gulii'ldalx  it  blazes  188.15 

p'ele'xa^  he  goes  to  war  126.13 

dak'-limimxgwa^  (tree)  falls  on 
him  (108.12) 


1  Also  yana'k'nan  i  shall  mattf.  him  go,  witli  inserted  and  imerplained  suffix  -k'- 


§  45 
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Intransitive  Causative 

yewe'^^    he    returned    4  9,10;         ha^-l-yewen  he  cured  him  (lit- 
88.5  erally,  he  caused  him  with 

his  hand  to  return  up)  15.2 
The  causative  in  -vnha-  is  sometimes  usitative  in  meaning: 
lohonha,  he  used  to  kill  them;  loTion  he  killed  them  142.9 
Examples  occur  of  transitives  in  -n-  formed  from  intransitives  in 
which  no  causative  notion  can  be  detected : 

da-lonhsi^n  I  lied  to  him;  de-lunhixi  he  lied  to  me  (intransitive 

da-lofe^  I  shall  lie  [110.23]) 
gel-way a/^na' '71  I  slept  with  her  (26.4) ;  gel-wa-ina'n  I  shall  sleep 
with  her  (108.3)  (intransitive  ^ya^anfe^  I  sleep  [188.22];  waife' 
I  shall  sleep  [188.20]);   but  waydnhsi^n  I  cause  him  to  sleep 
(162.1);  wainhsin  I  shall  cause  him  to  sleep,  wainhsi  put  him 
to  sleep!  106.4,8 
The  connective  a  of  the  causative  sufiix  -aTi-  in  the  aorist  is  treated 
differently  from  the  a  of  the  non-aorist  forms  in  so  far  as  in  the 
former  case  the  -an-  diphthong,  when  stressed,  receives   a  raised 
accent,  while  in  the  latter  the  a,  as  a  strictly  inorganic  element,  takes 
the  falling  accent.     Thus: 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

Jio^gwsL^n  he  made  him  run  Twgwsi'n  make  him  run! 

(^e^ygn  he  caused  him  to  return)        ye^wdJn  make  liim  return! 

Iplagan  he  bathed  him  [186.25])       pld^ga'n  bathe  him!  186.24 
In  other  words,  the  phonetic  relation  between  aorist  and  non-aorist 
illustrated  by  several  verb  types  (e.  g.,  agan-  :  ag[a]n-)  is  reflected  also 
in  the  causative  suflax  {-an^:  -[a]7i-).     The  same  is  true  of  other  -[a]n- 
sufl[ixes  not  causative  in  signification  (see  §  42, 10): 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

^-L''il«maV  he  fixed  it  150.13  l-lduma'n  &s.it\ 

I  (k.femenxWn  I  make  you  27.9)        Tdema'n  make  it!  186.24 

'  §  46.  Comitative  -(a)  gw- 

Comitatives,  i.  e.,  transitive  forms  with  the  general  meaning  of  to 
:  DO  SOME  ACTION  (expressed  by  verb-stem)  together  with,  at- 
j  TENDED  BY,  HAVING  SOMETHING  (expressed  by  object  of  verb),  may 
I  be  formed  only  from  intransitives  by  the  suffix  -gw-  (final  -¥"•,  rarely 
i  -¥wa  in  monosyllables) ;  after  a  consonant  (includmg  semivowel)  a 
!  connective  -a-  appears  before  the  -gw-,  though  ua  a  few  cases  (as  in 
aorist  yd'^Tir  go)  the  -gw-  is  directly  appended.  Dissyllabic  stems 
I  ending  in  vowel  -\--g-  or  -w-  often  add  the  comitative  -gw-  directly,  in 
I  §  46 
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which  case  the  prece(hng  vowel  is  generally  lengthened ;  doublets, 
however,  are  sometimes  found  with  connecting  a.  The  second  vowel 
of  aorist  stems  is  apt  to  be  lengthened  in  comitative  forms,  yet  not 
as  consistently  as  in  the  case  of  causatives.  Differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  causative  -ri-,  the  comitative  suffix  does  not  require  the  loss 
of  a  final  aoristic  intransitive  element  (e.  g.,  -i-).  From  aorist  lolioi- 
DiE  are  formed  lohd^-n-  cause  to  die,  but  lohoy-agw-  die  together 
WITH.  The  reason  seems  clear.  While  the  action  of  a  causative  verb 
is  logically  transitive,  that  of  a  comitative  is  really  intransitive,  and 
the  verb  is  only  formally  transitive.  In  the  former  case  the  subject 
of  the  verb  does  not  undergo  the  action  that  would  be  expressed  by 
the  intransitive  stem  Qtohoi-) ;  in  the  latter  it  does.  Examples  of  the 
comitative  are: 


Intransitive 

yaP'Ti-  go  (aorist) 

yana-  (non-aorist) 

ligi-   come   home    from   hunt 

(aorist) 
U^g-  (non-aorist) 

giniig)-  go  to 


dal-yewey-  run  away 

wi^-  travel 

loH-  play 

daivay-  fly 

Tienen-  use  up,  be  satiated 
yewey-  return 


yaway- 


talk 


TieH-  sing  (non-aorist) 
helel-  (aorist) 
§  46 


Comitative 

ydnk'"^  he  takes  it  along  Git., 
he  goes  having  it)  17.13 

yanagwa^nV  he  will  take  it  along 

ligi^k'"^  he  fetched  game  home 
70.3 

Wgwa'nF  (  ==  lPg-gwa^n¥  )  he 
will  fetch  game  home (130.6) 

girvV'gwa'^n  I  take  it  to  (31.11); 
also  giniysigwa'^n  (13.12) ;  fu- 
ture ginagwa'n  (=ginag- 
gwa'n  with  inorganic  a  be- 
cause of  preceding  n)  (146.6) 

dal-yewey Q.^'V^  he  ran  away 
with  it 

wfk'wa  he  travels  around  with 
it  14.2 

loHsigwa'^n  I  play  with  him 
(124.14) 

hd'^-wa-dawaysi'k'"^  he  flies 
with  it 

henensigwa'^n  I  eat  it  all  (43.1 2) 

yeweysigwa'^n  I  fetch  them  back 
(30.1;  47.13) 

yawayagwa'^n  I  talk  about  it 
Git.,  I  talkhavmg  it)  108.12 

ndx-i-lie^l&gwa'n  I  shall  sing 
with  pipe  in  hand 

l-Jiele^l&gwa'^n  I  sing  with  it  in 
hand 


I. 


hiliw-  fight,  jump 
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Intransitive  Coinitative 

t.'ohagas-  lie  like  dead    (non-        nax-da-Hohaga'sgwanF  he  lies 
aorist)  like  dead  with  pipe  in  mouth 

uyu^s--  laugh  uyu'^s-gwa^n  I  laugh  at  him 

haxam-  come  da-yawlx     haxam&'F"     they 

came  talking  (literally, 
mouth-talking  they-came- 
with)  126.2 
lo^x  Mliwaigwana^Jc'^  we  play  at 
fighting  (literally,  play  Ave- 
fight-having) 
wa-hill^gwa'^n  I  jump  having 
it  {  =  *hiliugwa'^n,  see  §7) 

If  the  object  of  the  comitative  verb  is  other  than  a  third  person,  the 
suffix  -gw-  is  followed  by  the  indirective  -d-,  which  does  not  ordinarily 
appear  as  such,  but  unites  with  the  immediately  following  transitive 
connective  -x-  to  form  -s-;  a  connective  -a-  is  inserted  between  the 
-gw-  and  the  -s-,  so  that  the  whole  comitative  suffix  for  a  first  or 
second  personal  object  is  -(a)gwas-.     Examples  are: 

uyu'^s'gwasi  he  laughs  at  me 
Jienensigwa'sam  he  ate  us  up  (192.15) 
hd°'-wa-dawiysLgwsifsbinV  he  will  fly  up  with  you 

The  form  -gwad-  of  the  comitative  suffix  appears  as  such  preceding 
-in-  (umlauted  from  -an-)  in  the  third  personal  object  of  indirect  for- 
f orms  built  up  on  intransitive  verbs  derived  from  transitives : 

luk.'u'xagwsidini^n  I  trap  for  him  (probably  =  I  cause  [-in]  him 
to  be  having  [-gwad-]  [some  one]  to  trap  [luk!u-xa-]  [for  him]) ; 
but  luklu'xagwsLsi  he  traps  for  me 
p'ele'xagwsidini^n  I  go  to  war  for  him;  but  p'ele'xagw&si  he  goes 
to  war  for  me 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  such  cases  the  -gwad-  is  to  be 
definitely  analyzed  into  a  comitative  element  -gwa-  +  an  indirective 
element  -d-  (-f-)  to,  for;  this  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  for  -  object  becomes  identical  mth  the  subject,  i.  e., 
when  the  verb  becomes  an  indirect  reflexive  (for  one's  self),  the  -d- 
immediately  precedes  the  regular  reflexive  suffix  -gwi-,  leavmg  the 
causative  suffix  -(a)n-  between  it  and  the  comitative  suflSx  -gw-: 

luk.'u'xagwanVgwide^  I  trap  for  myself  (probably  =  I  cause  [-an-] 
mjseU[-gwi-]  to  be  having  [-gw-]  [some  one]  to  tT&Tp[lul' Oi-xa-] 

for[-r-][me]) 

§  46 
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Comitatives  in  -gw-  are  formed  not  only  from  intransitivized  tran- 
sitivesin  -xa-  (e.  g.,  l-liibu'xaV"  she  pounds  with  it  in  hand  [55.10]; 
56.1),  but  also  from  non-agentive  intransitives  in  -x-  (see  below,  §  56). 
Examples  are: 

Xon-agentive  Comitative 

sgo'^sde-  ( =  sgo'^d-n-de^)  I  cut        sgo'^sgwa^n   I  got  tired  ^  of  it 
(%\dtliout     implied    object),  (21.6) 

am  across  (148.8) 
lie^-me^-fhd'^Vfhax     he     lay         }ie^^-wa-t'ld^¥f'ba'xgw£i  he  lay 
down  with  his  arms  folded,  down  with  it  clasped  in  his 

lay  rolled  up  and  put  away  arms  154.6 

(cf.  Jie'-me^-fbd'^Ffbaga^n  I 
roll  it  up  and  put  it  away) 
Vge^yaHx  it  runs  around,  rolls  wa-fge^ya'lxgwa^n  I  roll  with  it 

wa-i-s'iigu's'uxgwa'n    I      am 

sleepy   Giterally,   somethmg 

like:  I  am  confused  having 

sleep) 

ha-i-s-iWx  he  landed  ha-i-s-ili'xgv^Si  he  landed  with 

(his  canoe)  13.5 
The  obverse,  as  it  were,  of  these  transitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-,  is  given 
by  certain  rather  curious  Class  I  intransitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-  built 
up  on  intransitive,  not,  like  normal  -x-  derivatives,  on  transitive 
stems;  they  may  be  literally  translated  as  to  be  with  (or  having) 
(something)  doing  or  being.  Thus  from  the  intransitive  aorist 
dak'-lirrdm-  (tree)  falls  on  top  of  is  formed  the  intransitive  daV- 
limlmxgwade^  it  falls  ox  top  of  me  (108.12),  in  which  the  logical 
subject  (tree)  becomes  an  implied  object,  while  the  real  object  or 
goal  of  motion  (me)  is  treated  as  the  grammatical  subject.  The 
form  quoted  would  have  to  be  literally  translated  as  i  am  with  (or 
having)  (it)  falling  on  top  of  (me).  I  (as  tree)  fall  having 
IT,  together  with  it  would  probably  be  something  like  *daJc'- 
liml^mgwa'^n.  Morphologically  similar  to  da¥-limlmxgwade^  are 
doubtless : 

heive'hdxgwside- 1  yawn  Giterally,  I  am  having  — [  ?  ]) 
yeW'sgwade-   (=  yelet! -x-gwa-)  I  am  sweating   Giterally,  I  am 
— ^having  it,  i.  e.,  perspiration  [?]) 
"With    such    an    interpret ation,    the    form    daV-limimxgwadini^n    i 
chop  it  on  to  hem  becomes  readily  iutelligible  as  a  causative  built 

>  sgo'usde^  and  sgo'fsgwa^n  are  morphologically  quite  clearly  related,  though  in  signification  the  latter  form 
has  widely  departed  from  what  must  have  been  its  primary  meaning. 

§  46 
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up  on  an  intransitive  in  -xgwa-;  literally  translated  it  would  read 
I  CAUSE  i-in)  HIM  TO  BE  WITH  (-Qwad-)  (it)  FALLING  {Umi^m-x-)  ON 
TOP  OF  (daF-)  (him)  .  This  chimes  in  well  mth  the  interpretation  given 
above  of  the  really  very  perplexing  "  for "  forms  in  -gwadin-  and 
-gwanfgwi. 

As  will  have  been  noticed  from  some  of  the  examples  already' 
given  (yawayagw-  talk  about,  uyu'^s-gwa-  laugh  at,  sgoHgwa-  be 
tired  of,  henenagw-  consume),  the  primarily  comitative  meaning  of 
the  -gw-  suffix  is  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  at  times  practically 
lost.  Other  examples  illustrating  this  weakening  of  the  fundamental 
signification  are: 

Intransitive  Comitative 

Jioyod-  dance  Jioyod-agw-  dance   (a  particular 

kmd  of)  dance  100.15;  102.9 

ha'^-ya°'n-  go  up  ha'^-ya^n-gw-  pick  up  24.3;  59.15 

ba-i-ginig-  go  out  to,  come  ha-i-ginl^-gw-    take  out   (no  leg 

motion  necessarily  implied) 

xehen-  do  (so)  xehe^y-agw-^  hurt,  destroy  136.23 

§  47.  Indirective  -d-{-s~) 

The  -d-  of  the  indirect  object  never  appears  in  its  naked  form 
(except,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  forms  in  -gwad-;  see  also  under 
-d-  in  petrified  suffixes),  but  always  combined  into  -s-  \\4th  the  follow- 
ing element  -x-  that  serves  to  bind  pronominal  objects  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  to  the  verb-stem  with  its  derivative  suffixes  (see  §64). 
The  indirect  object  of  the  third  person  is  not  normally  expressed  by 
this  -d-,  but,  like  an  ordinary  direct  third  personal  object,  is  left 
unexpressed,  the  general  character  of  the  verb  being  impliedly  indi- 
rective. As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  incorporated  pronominal  indirect 
object  is  used  only  when  the  direct  object  is  of  the  third  person,  never 
of  the  first  or  second;  and,  since  the  pronominal  object  of  the  third 
person  is  never  expressed  in  the  verb,  this  means  that  what  is  trans- 
lated as  the  indirect  object  is  in  reality  morphologically  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb.  The  mdirective  idea  is  merely  a  derivative 
development;  or,  more  correctly,  certain  transitive  verbs  ^vith  indi- 
rective "  face"  require  an  -s-{  =  -d--\--x-)  instead  of  -x-  vnth  an  incor- 
porated object  of  the  first  or  second  person,  i  give  it  to  him  is,  then, 
really  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i-him-give  ;  i  give  it  to  you,  by  i- 

»  For  the  change  of  non-causative  -n-  to  -y-  (-i-)  of.  k.'emii-  and  k.'emem-  make. 
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you-give;  I  GIVE  HIM  FOOD,  by  i-HiM-FOOD-GiVE,  in  which  the 
logically  indirect  object  him  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  object 
of  the  verbal  complex  food-give  (food,  not  being  a  pronominal 
object,  is  loosely  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb) ;  i  give  you 
FOOD,  by  i-you-food-give,  the  pronominal  combination  i  you 
being  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  verb-complex  in  the  same  form  as  in 
a  simple  transitive  like  i-you-see,  except  that  it  is  preceded  by  -s- 
instead  of  -x-;  such  combinations  as  i  give  you  to  him,  me  and  he 
gives  me  to  you,  him  can  not  be  expressed  by  one  verb-form.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  grammatical  object  of  the  verb  is  no  longer  in- 
directly affected  by  the  action;  hence  another,  though  probably  et}''- 
mologically  related,  verb-stem  is  employed,  while  the  indirect  object 
is  expressed  by  a  local  phrase  outside  the  verb :  i  give  you  to  him 
(  =  i-YOU-GivE  [not  indirective  "face"]  him-to),  -x-,  not  -s-,  preced- 
ing the  combination  i  you.  The  idea  of  to  in  intransitives  like  go, 
RUN,  and  so  on,  is  regularly  expressed  by  such  an  extra-verbal  local 
phrase.  Many  verbs  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  seem  ordinar}' 
transitives,  are  in  Takelma  provided  with  the  indirective  -s-.  Ex- 
amples illustrating  the  use  of  this  -s-  are : 

Aorist  Future 

{ogmji^n"-  I  give  it  to  him  180.11  o'Jc'in  (170.13;  180.9,16) 

\  ogu'sli^n  I  give  it  to  you  23.3  o'sbin  (178.15) 

I  (oyonxhi^n  I  give  you)  {olnxbin  I  shall  give  you) 

Iwet'gi^n    (for  -g-   see   §42,  5)    I  wede'Vin  (17.10,11) 
took  it  from  him  76.1 

weshi'n  I  took  it  from  you  (17.3)  wede'sbin  (16.10,11) 
J  al-da-p '  o^p  'iwi^n  I  blew  at  it  ( 1 5 , 1 ) 
[al-da-p'up'avsbi^n  I  blew  at  you 

wd'^givn'^n  I  brought  it  to  him  wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to 

(for  -w-  see  §42,  11)  (176.17)  liim 

wa^ga'sam'^  he  brought  it  to  us  wf^e'si??^^'' hewill  bringittome 

(194.11) 
jeiyi'^n  I  hurt  him 
[etshi^n  I  hurtyou 

jgayaU  he  ate  him  54.5  ga-iwa^n¥  130.5 

{gayaiishi^n  I  ate  you  gaishinV  he  will  eat  you  26.8 

\al-yehehi'^nIshowedittohiin(77.8)  al-ye^hi' nlshaW  show  it  to  him 

\  al-yehe' pshi^n  I  showed  it  to  you  al-yepsi  show  it  to  me! 

1  The  -y-  is  peculiar  to  aorist  forms  of  this  verb  with  a  third  personal  object  (ogoyVf  tou  to  him;  ogaihi 
HE  TO  HIM  122.11)  and  to  the  third  personal  passive  aorist  {ogoyi'n  he  was  given  it  15.2) 

2  With  connecting  a  before  s.    In  o'sbin  above  -g-  +  -s-gives  -«-,  but  *wesdam  {=weeg-sdam)  would  be- 
come confused  with  wesdam  {^weed-sdam)  you  took  it  from  me. 

§  47 
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Some  verbs  that  belong  here  show  the  -s-  only  in  the  aorist,  other 
forms  having  only  -x-.     Examples  are : 

Future 

away   from     Tie^^-lwi'n 


Aorist 

went 


he^^-i^wi'^n  I 

him  23.12 
he^^-iUsbi^n  I  went  away  from     he^^-lwi'xbink 

you  (184.14,15) 
yl^mishi^n  I  lent  it  to  you  98.15 
l-t!aut!iwi^n  I  catch  him  33.4 
i-t!aut!a'usbi  he  caught  you 
inaga'^n  I  said  to  him  72.9 
Xnaga'shi^n  I  said  to  you  108.4 
dalc-da-TiaHi'^n  I  answered  him 

(61.6) 
dak'-da-halsbi^n  I  answered  you 

(134.20) 
jsa'^nsa'^n  I  fight  him  (110.20) 
isd^'usa^nshi^n  I  fight  you 


yimi'xi  lend  it  to  me!  98.14,  21 
l-tla^wi'Ti  (33.8) 
l-t!duxbin¥  (140.15) 
nd'^gi'n  (15.15;  196.20) 
ndxbin  (60.3) 
daV-da^hala'Thin 

daV-da-hala'xbin 

sana'n  (28.15;  33.9) 
sana'xbin 


§  48.  Indirective  -{a')ld- 
This  suffix  is  probably  composed  of  the  continuative  -I-  (see  §  42,  9) 
and  the  indirective  -d-,  though,  unlike  the  latter  suffix,  it  is  always 
employed  to  transitivize  intransitives,  a  characteristic  intransitive 
element  of  the  aorist  (e.  g.,  -i-)  regularly  remaining.  After  vowels,  the 
suffix  appears  simply  as  -Id-;  after  consonants  and  semivowels,  a  con- 
nective -a-  is  generally  introduced,  which,  when  accented,  receives  a 
falling  pitch.  The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  suffix  is  that  of 
purposive  action  toward  some  person  or  object,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
veniently translated  by  moving  at  or  toward,  in  order  to  reacu, 
GOING  TO  get.     Examples  of  its  use  are : 


Jiiliut'e^  I  climb 

yada'fe^  I  swim  (yadad-) 
Uli"'^  he  jumped  32.13;  78.11 


da-t!aya'^^    they    went    to 
(something)  to  eat  75.9 


da-dd^ya'H'  (future)  (33.9) 
sgele''''  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8 


hiliwsi'lda^n  I  climb  for  it  (77.8) 
{yadada'lda^n  I  swim  for  him  (to 
I     save  him  from  drowming) 
{ijededa,'\sihe  swims  for  me 
hiliwsi'ha^n   they  fought   (hter- 
.     ally,  they  jumped  at,  for  each 
other)  27.4 
get     da-t!aya\di''7i  I  went  to  get  it  to 
eat;  da-t!aydlV  he  went  to  got 
it  to  eat  (a  shows  by  its  accent 
that  it  is  part  of  stem)  76.9 
da-dd^\di'n  (future)  (33.9) 
sgelewsi'W  he  shouted  to,  for  him 

59.4;  (94.1) 

§  48 
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wiliw-  go,  run 
xudu'^m  he  whistled 

ligi^V'^  he  fetched  home  (game) 
70.3;  128.12;  Zigri'^  he  came 
home  (with  game)  124.22 


\wiliwdi,'\da^nJ.  go  and  show  it  to  him 
[de-wiliwofldia^n  I  fight  him  (27.3) 
xudumsJXAa^n  I  whistled    to    him 

(33.16) 
de-ligm'W  he  fetched  it  for  him  to 

eat  126.9;  130.9 


yonobdJW  they  held  nets  waiting 

for  fish  32.1 

liiWoHV  HE  WENT  AFTER  IT  29.12  the  -Id-  is  confined  to  the  aorist; 

non-aorist  forms  have  the  stem  woo-  without  suffix:  woo'n  i  shall  go 

AFTER  IT  (162.8,10). 

§  49.  Indirective  -{a^)md- 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  any  significant  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  suffix,  except  that  the  indirective  force  of  -{a')md- 
seems  in  many  cases  to  be  much  less  clear  and  that  it  may  be  appended 
to  transitive  as  well  as  to  intransitive  stems.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  some  of  the  examples  the  -m-  of  the  suffix  is  really  the  dissimi- 
lated  product  of  an  original  -I-  because  of  an  -I-  of  the  stem  (see  §  21) ; 
yet  this  explanation  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  cases. 
Those  forms  that  contain  a  radical  -I-  are  given  first : 

Simple  form  -{a')mdr 

t!Pla,'m.da^n  I  fish  for(salmon) 
ts-!cleln,'in.da^n   I  paint  him    (  =  1 

put  paint — S'e'^l — on  to  him) 
s-in-delega,'iasda7n  you  put  holes  in 

my  nose  22.2 
malaga/msbi^n  I  am  jealous  of  you 


malagia'^^  they  are  jealous  (cf. 

malag-,  malagan-  tell) 
yala'Vde^  I  dive  (61.8) 
(lagag-  feed) 

legwe'l  he  sucked  it  (186.18) 
(geleg-  twirl) 

uyuts!-  laugh 
ya^'mf  ask  him!  70.6 


Tclemen-  make 

dak'-fgu'^ha^n  I  put  (hat-like 
object)  over  as  covering 
§  49 


yalaga.'m.da^n  I  dive  for  it  (60.10) 
lagag&'mda^n  I  paid  him  (184.17) 
legwelsi'mda^nlsucked  it  out  of  him 
dV^-al-gelegal&fm.da^n  I  tie  his  hair 

up  into  top-knot  (172.3) 
dl^-uyu'tslMiida^n  I  fool  him 
•  yamddJMLt '  (go  and)  ask  of  him  174.10 
f'oy&uida^n   I    smoke    them    out 

(76.11) 
ha/^-TcIemenafiada^n    I    make    him 

ready  to  go  (76.13) 
dalc'-t'gu'^hsiiTiV     she     covered    it 

(basket)  over  61.9 
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§50.  Indirective -(a)/j(a/j)-  "for" 

From  transitives,  never  from  intransitives,  are  formed  verbs  in 
-{a)n  or  -{a)nan-  (the  first  -a-  is  the  connective  vowel  already  spoken 
of)  signifying  to  do  (the  act  expressed  by  the  verb-stem)  for,  in 
BEHALF  OF  (the  objcct  of  the  verb).  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when 
-(a)n-  or  -{a)nan-  is  to  be  used,  the  two  suffixes  being  frequently 
foimd  to  interchange  in  the  same  form.  It  is  not  likel}^  that  -(a) nan- 
is  a  mere  duplication  of  the  simpler  -{a)n-,  as  no  other  case  of  sulhx- 
reduplication  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  Takelma,  but  rather  a 
compound  suffix  consisting  of  two  distinct  elements  that  happen  to  be 
homonymous.  Neither  of  the  -{a)n-  elements  m.-{a)nan-,  however, 
can  be  identified  ^^'ith  either  the  causative  -{a)n-  or  the  petrified  -{a)n- 
of  certain  transitive  verbs  (see  §  42,10),  for  the  full  -{a)nan-  suffix  is 
found  suffijced  to  them  (e.  g.,  loho'^ninini'^n  I  killed  him  foe 
HIM  [  ==  I  CAUSED  HIM  TO  DIE  FOR  him])  .  As  in  the  cEsc  of  the  ordi- 
nary indirect  object-suffix  -s-,  only  the  third  person  (and  that,  as  far  as 
the  pronoun  is  concerned,  by  implication)  is  tolerated  as  the  logical 
object,  the  grammatical  object  being  always  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  action  is  done.  If  the  formal  (i.  e.,  indirect)  object  of 
the  verb  is  of  the  third  person,  the  -{(i)n-  or  -{a)nan-  is  nearly  always 
followed  by  the  "instrumental"  i  (see  §  64),  an  umlaut  of  the  suffix 
to  -{i)n-  or  -{i)nin-  necessarily  resulting  (see  §  8,  3c).  The  longer 
form  of  the  suffix  -{a)nun  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  aorist  forms 
with  third  personal  object;  non-aorist  forms  and  aorist  forms  with 
first  or  second  personal  object  generally  have  the  shorter  form  of  the 
suffix,  -(a)n-.  What  was  said  above  of  a  phonetic  character  in  regard 
to  the  causative  -(a)n-  applies  also  here.     Examples  are : 

Transitive  Indirective 

wa^-l-tloxoxmi^n      I     gather 

them  for  him 
wa^-l-t!uxaxsinxi    he    gathers 


wa^-l-t.'oxoxi^n  I  gather  them 
(192.4) 


l-Tclu^ma'n  he  fixed  it 
(1.50.13;  186.16,18) 
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them  for  me 
l-'k!u'^min\rmii'^n  I  fixed  it  for 

him 
l-Tc!umin\mm'nV  he   will   fix 

it  for  him 
i-]c!u^mansin'xi  he  fixed  it  for 

me 
i-Jc!uman&'nhi  fix  it  for  him! 
§  50 
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o'^ga^n  I  trap  them  (78.5) 


Tdaddi-  pick  (aorist) 


Tc'.a'^d-  pick  (non-aorist) 

de^-l-wl'^gi^n  I  spread  it  out 
(120.1) 

Iclemen-  make 

limimana'^n  I  fell  tree  (cause 
it  to  fall)  (108.11) 


loho^na'^n  I  cause  him  to  die 
(142.9) 


do^mh'wanJc'  he  ■will  kill  him 

(116.18) 
sd^gwa'^n   I   paddle   it    (60.1; 

112.9) 


Indirective 

JZa'^&inim'^n  I  carry  it  for  him 

U^ha^nxi  he  carries  it  for  me 

ilo^gimni'^n  I   trap  them    for 
him 
lo'^gini^n 
(pHyin)    Ivf'^gQjixi    he     traps 

(deer)  for  me 
lo'Tclmin  I  shall  trap  them  for 

him 
"k'.adaymi'^n  I  pick  them  for 

him 
Jdaddlhini^n 
Icledeysi'nxi  he  picks  them  for 

him 
]c!d"^dimai'n  I  shall  pick  them 

for  him 
de'-l-wl'^g&nxi    he   spreads  it 

out  for  me 
Jdemenini'^n   I    make    it    for 

him 
Idemnmi'n  I  shall  make  it  for 

him 
limiminini'^n  I  fell  it  for  him 

loJio^nmini'^n  I  killed  him  for 

'  him 
lohd^nsma'nhi  he  killed  him  for 

him 
luhu^nsL'nxi  he  killed  him  for 

me 
dd^mana,'nk'wan¥  he  mil  kill 

him  for  him 
han-se^gwsi'nsin  I  am  paddled 

across    (literally,   it,  i.    e., 

canoe,    is    paddled    across 

for  me) 
plahayinmi'^n^    I     make    it 

done  for  him 


'plahanana'^n  I  cause  it  to  be 
cooked,  done 

A  number  of  transitive  verbs  in  -{a)n{an)-  in  which  the  for  (in 
behalf  of)  idea  is  not  clearly  apparent  nevertheless  doubtless  belong 
here.     Such  are: 
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{oHa'^n  I  hunt  for  him 

[116.8]) 


aV-oMimf^n  I  look  around  for  him 

(92.27) 
l^-odom'n    I    shall    feel    around 

for  it 
7nalagsina.'Tihi  he  told  him  30.15  {mala'xbi  he  told  you  [162.6]) 

It  not  infrequently  happens  in  verbs  where  the  logical  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  subject  and  a  first  or  second  personal 'object  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  indirect  one,  that  the  for  idea  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  simple  transitive  form  with  -x-  or  -s-  instead  of 
the  more  explicit  indirective  -{a)n(an)-,  as  shown  in  the  following 
examples: 

Icledelsi  he  picks  them  for  me  (literally,  he  picks  to  me,  along- 
side of  hledeyafnxi  he  picks  them  for  me)^ 

me^hefxijp  come  and  chop  out  (a  hole)  for  me  (to  enable  me  to 
get  out)  (literally,  come  and  chop  me!)  90.16 

gel-ts!eye'mxi  he  hid  it  from  me  (158.7) ;  but  gel-ts!ayammi'^n  I 
hid  it  from  him 

The  idea  of  doing  something  for  some  one  when  the  action  is  an 
intransitive  one  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  verb  itself,  so  that  peri- 
phrases of  one  kind  or  another  are  resorted  to;  e.  g.,  i  go  for  him  is 
expressed  by  i  go,  he  having  sent  me.  In  verbs  that  are  intransi- 
tive only  in  form,  but  logically  still  transitive,  that  is,  in  transitive 
verbs  with  unexpressed  object,  the  for  idea  is  expressed  by  the  com- 
!  plex  suffix  -gwa'dan-  (with  first  or  second  personal  object  -gwas-),  the 
analysis  of  which  has  been  attempted  above  (see  §  46).  Thus  we 
have  ipliyin)  ld'^gin{in)i^n  i  trap  (deer)  for  him  built  up  on  a  tran- 
sitive in  both  form  and  meaning  (i.  e.,  lo'^'ga^n),  but  luklu'xagwa- 
dini^n  i  trap  for  him  built  up  on  a  formal  intransitive  (luk'u'xa^). 
The  idea  of  for,  in  behalf  of  one's  self  is  rendered  in  transitive 
verbs  by  adding  to  the  mdirective  suffix  -(a)n(an)-  the  regular  reflexive 
suffix  -Jc'wi-  i-gwi-) : 

do^Tnana'nFwidd'^  he  will  kill  them  for  himself 

HumnFwan'k'wide^  I  kill  them  for  myself 

de^-i-wl'^ganFwide^  I  spread  it  out  for  myself 
i  han-se^gwa'nk'wide^  I  paddle  myself  across,  really,  I  paddle  (canoe) 

I  across  for  myself 

j  1  There  must  be  a  diflerence  in  signification,  however,  between  l<!ediisi  and  k.'edeya'nxi.  The  former 
;  probably  means  "he  picks  them  for  me,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  give  them  to  me;"  the  latter  " he  picks  them 
in  my  behalf  (perhaps  because  I  am  sick  and  can  not  do  so  myself.)"  Compare  also  de^Ue'^zi  he  opened 
,  THE  DOOR  FOR  ME  (i.  6.,  in  order  to  let  me  in)  (63.12)  with  demise' eganxi  he  opened  the  door  on  my 
'    BEHALF  (perhaps  because  I  was  unable  to  do  so  mjfself). 

§  50 
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In  intransitive  verbs  with  implied  transitive  force  a  -f-  is  inserted 
between  the  indirective  -{a)n(an)-  and  the  reflexive  -gwi-: 

luk.'u'xagwanfg'wif  he  traps  for  himself 
Also  this  form  in  -gwanfgwi-  was  explained  above. 
§  51.  Indirect  Reflexive  -gwa- 

By  indirect  reflexive  is  here  meant  action  in  reference  to  something 
belonging  to  one's  self,  not  action  in  behalf  of  one's  self.  From  the 
latter  idea  (expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  -[a]n[an]¥wi-  and  -[a]n[an]- 
t'gwi-)  the  indirect  reflexive  in  -gwa-  differs  in  being  always  found  in 
a  transitive  setting;  from  the  comitative  -{a)gw{a)-  it  differs  phonet- 
ically in  being  formed  only  from  transitive  verbs  with  expressed  object 
and  in  the  constancy  of  the  final  -a-  (third  person  aorist  -Ywa,  not 
-k''^).     Examples  of  its  use  are : 

s'in-n-f^iZi'^sgwa*  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11;  15.7 

nidnx  al-7iu'"k'wa  {  =  gw-¥wa)  he  painted  his  own  face  (cf.  no^gw- 

i^n  I  paint  it) 
i-gaxaga'xgw&^n  I  scratch  myself,  i.  e.,  my  own  (cf.  ^-gaxagixi'^n 

I  scratch  him) 
i-p.'i;*-no'"k'wa  warm  yournands!  (188,20)  (ci.  i-p!l^-nd'^¥'wi^n  1 

warm  his  hands) 
s'iD.-de^le'p'gwsb  he  stuck  it  into  his  own  nose  (cf.  dd'^-dele'p'i  he 

pierced  his  —  another's  —  ear) 

ihUs  ^a\-giliga'Ik.'wa,^n  I  covered  myself  with  moss  (48.14)  (cf.  hils 
l-giligili'^n  I  covered  him  with  moss) 
hils  ^l-giliga'lk'v;ra,^n  I  covered  my  hands  with  moss 
gwen-p.'i)/i'7?kVa  he  lies  on  pillow  (probably  =  he  causes  his 

neck  to  lie)  ^ 
^'.'ecZeik'wa^w  I  pick  them  for  myself  (literally,  I  pick  my  own) 
de-¥iilk'auk'v,'8L¥  he  brandished  it  before  his  face  172.11 
l-ldu^Tna'nk'wsi  he  prepared  himself,  got  ready  172.2  (cf.  i-Jc!u^- 
ma'n  he  fixed  it,  got  it  ready  114.7) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  what  in  English  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  a  direct  reflexive  is  really  such  only  in  form,  not  in  fact,  the 
Takelmaidiom  requires  the  indirect  -¥wa-  form,  not  the  direct  reflexive 
in  -gwi-.  Thus,  i  see  or  scratch  myself  is  not  logically  a  reflexive  in 
the  same  sense  as  i  kill,  deown,  or  hang  myself,  the  former  involv- 
ing strictly  action  on  what  belongs  to  the  subject,  not  on  the  subject 
itself:  I  SEE  or  scratch  my  own  (flesh).     StUl  such  distinctions  can 


'  The  object,  generally  a  body-part,  to  which  the  action  refers  is  printed  in  Roman  characters. 
-  p.'!>in- connected  with  -p.'eyen-  lie? 
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hardly  be  insisted  upon;  much  depends  on  idiomatic  usage.  The 
iadirect  reflexive  suffix,  it  would  seem,  is  employed  only  when  the 
direct  object  is  incorporated  in  the  verb;  if  the  direct  object  is  taken 
out  of  the  verb-complex  and  provided  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  all 
ambiguity  as  to  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  removed 
and  the  -gwa-  falls  out.  Thus  we  have  dd°'-deHe'p'gwa  he  pierced 
HIS  OWN  EAR  with  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-  to  show  the  possession  of 
the  object  {dd'^-  ear)  by  the  subject;  dd'^dele'p'i  would  mean  he 
PIERCED  another's  EAR.  The  former  sentence  can  also  be  expressed 
more  analytically  by  danxdagwa  Jiadele'p'i  his-own  {-dagwa)  -ear  he- 
IN-PIERCED-IT ;  ddnxda  hadele'pi  would  then  have  reference  to  the 
piercing  of  another's  ear.  In  other  words,  the  reflexive  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  verb  or  in  the  noun  according  to  whether  the  latter 
is  incorporated  or  independent. 

INTRANSITIVE   SUFFIXES   (§§   52-57) 
§  52.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  are  included  such  suffixes  as  intransitivize  a  transi- 
tive verb  hj  removing  the  object  {-xa-),  transferring  the  object  from 
without  to  within  the  sphere  of  the  subject  (reflexive,  reciprocal),  or 
changing  the  character  of  the  action  altogether  (non-agentive,  posi- 
tional). The  passive  intransitivizes  by  removing,  not  the  object,  but 
the  subject,  the  former  remaining  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  corresponding  transitive;  the  voice  is  characterized 
by  peculiar  suffixes  that  differ  for  the  various  tense-modes,  and  which, 
following  as  they  do  the  pronominal  elements  of  the  verb,  will  receive 
appropriate  treatment  in  discussing  the  purely  formal  verbal  elements. 
The  normal  transitive,  its  ancillary  passive,  the  active  intransitive 
(-x«-),  the  reflexive,  the  reciprocal,  the  non-agentive,  and  the  posi- 
tional may  be  looked  upon  as  the  seven  voices  of  a  transitive  verb,  of 
which  only  the  first  five  (possibly  also  the  sixth),  however,  can  be 
freely  formed  from  any  transitive  stem.  Of  the  seven  voices,  the 
first  two  are  provided  with  a  distinct  set  of  pronominal  object  (and 
transitive  subject)  suffixes;  the  thu-d  and  the  fifth,  with  Class  I 
intransitive  subjects;  the  remaining,  wdth  Class  II  intransitive 
subjects. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  intransitive  suffixes,  it  may  be  useful 
to  rapidly  follow  out  a  particular  transitive  stem  {dink!-  stretch  out 
[  =  base  dirty  +  transitive  petrified  suffix -t.'-l)  inits  various  voices.    First 
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of  all,  we  may  form  an  ordinary  active  transitive  verb  with  expressed 
object  by  attaching  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem  the  appropriate  pro- 
nominal suffixes:  hd-i-de-di'niTda^n  i  stretch  it  out  (like  a  rubber 
BAND  or  the  like)  (62.1).  Secondly,  from  this  may  be  formed  a  pas- 
sive by  the  addition  to  the  stem  (dinik!-)  of  the  pronominal  object  and 
characteristic  passive  suffix:  ha-i-de-di'nik!an  it  is  or  was  (actively) 
STRETCHED  OUT.  Thirdly,  the  transitive  stem  may  be  made  intransi- 
tive by  a  failure  to  specify  the  object:  ha-i-de-di'ni^xade^  i  stretch 
(something)  out.  Fourthly,  a  direct  reflexive  is  formed  by  the 
suffix  -gwi-:  la-i-de-di'ni^Ywide^  i  (actually,  if  such  were  possible) 
STRETCH  myself  OUT,  in  as  literal  a  sense  as  in,  e.  g.,  i  kill  myself. 
Fifthly,  the  transitive  form  may  be  made  reciprocal  by  the  compound 
suffix  -x-(or  -s-)an-:  ha-i-de-di'ni^xa^n  they  (actively  and  literally) 
STRETCH  ONE  ANOTHER  OUT.  Sixthly,  the  non-agentive  voice  is 
formed  by  a  suffixed  -x-:  ha-i-de-dini'^x  it  stretches  out  (144.14), 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  sore  might  be  supposed  to  spread,  without  voli- 
tion and  \\'ithout  apparent  agency;  this  particular  form  is  idiomati- 
cally employed  to  refer  to  the  stretching  out,  advancing,  marching,  of 
a  single  column,  the  figure  here  being  evidently  that  of  a  long  string- 
like line  moving  out  >vithout  distinctly  sensed  agency.  Similarly, 
Id'^-dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  up  in  long  strips  13.3  are  not  actively 
spread  out  by  some  one,  do  not  spread  out  some  unexpressed  object, 
are  not  conceived  of  as  actually  spreading  themselves  out,  and  are 
not  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  static,  purely  positional  condition  of 
lying  extended.  Seventhly,  the  last,  positional  voice  is  expressed 
by  an  aoristic  -4^-,  non-aoristic  -as-:  dinJcH  it  lies  spread  out, 
referring  to  a  long  string  or  other  elongated  body  extended  on  the 
ground;  future  dvnkla'sdd"'.  A  synopsis  for  the  second  person 
singular  (and  reciprocal  plural)  of  dinlc!- (dinik!-)  spread  of  the 
seven  voices  in  the  six  tense-modes  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The 
intransitive  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in  order. 

§  53.  Active  Intransitive  -xa-  "^1 

The  -a-  of  this  suffix  is  a  constant  element  except  before  a  per- 
sonal ending  beginning  vriih  a  vowel:  p'ele'xik'  we  go  to  fight. 
Like  other  non-radical  -ch  vowels  it  may  be  umlauted  to  i:  s'om-lii- 
Tiulxiya'^  they  (indef.)  operate  as  s'omloho'lxa^s  (class  of  medicine 
men)  172.14.     The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  verbs  of  Type 
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8  falls  out  before  the  -xa-,  also  an  indirective  d  (including  the  -d-  of 
-[a\md-,  [a\ld;  a  final  radical  -d-,  however,  unites  with  -xa-  to  form 
-sa-).  Verbs  of  Type  5  employ  not  the  aorist,  but  the  verb-stem, 
in  the  aorist  of  the  -xa-  derivative  (cf.  the  parallel  phenomenon  in 
the  formation  of  the  frequentative,  §  43,  1  and  6;  for  exceptions  see 
§  40,  5) ,  inserting  the  repeated  stem-vowel  between  the  fortis  conso- 
nant of  the  stem  and  the  suffix;  -xa-  derivatives  of  Type  5  verbs 
thus  belong  to  Type  2.  For  the  vocalism  of  the  stem  of  -xa-  forms, 
see  §  31,  5.  Verbs  in  -xa-  of  Types  2  and  3  regularly  have  a  short 
second  stem  vowel,  even  if  the  quantity  in  the  primitive  verb  is  long; 
this  short  vowel  may,  however,  be  secondarily  lengthened,  with  fall- 
ing accent,  to  express  a  frequentative  idea.  In  non-aorist  forms  the 
stress  tends  to  fall  on  the  -xa-.  Verbs  in  -xa-  can  be  formed,  of 
course,  only  from  transitives,  and,  although  in  form  they  are  strictly 
intransitive,  they  always  logically  imply  an  object.  Examples  of 
-xa-  are: 

lubu'xsb^  she  pounded  16.9;  l-lu^pKngwank'  she  will  pound  having 

it  (pestle)  55.10  (aorist  transitive  loho^p'  she  pounded  them 

16.9) 
tHHa'mxside^  I  went  fishing  (t.'lHa'mda^n  I  fished  for  them) 
Ic.'d^wa'nxsi^  she  sifts  57.15  (kfd'^wa'mla^n  I  sift  acorn  meal  [16.10]) 
daF-felcIe'xsi^  he  smokes  96.23  (Type  5  daF-t'e'^gi^n  I  give  him 

to  smoke  [170.13]) 
plehe'xsi'  he  beat  ofi"  (bark)  55.6  {pfahah-  chop  [90.11]) 
lele'sside^  I  sew  (leheda'^n  I  sew  it) 

sguHu'xa,^  he  is  cutting  92.2  (Type  5  aorist  sgo^'d-  72.10) 
al-xiJc!i'x£i'  he  looked  around  102.12  (Type  5  aorist  al-xl'g-  124. S) 
luldu'xsi'  he  traps  (Type  5  aorist  Wg""-  78.5) ;  future  W'x'^&gwa- 

dinin  I  shall  trap  for  him 
wd^'-Umi'xside^  I  was  talking  to  somebody  {wd°'-'himida'^n  I  talked 

to  him  [59.16]) 
daF-da-hele'halx&de'  I  always  answer  (daF-da-'haHi"n  I  answer 

him  [146.14]) 
daF-hene'xsi'  he  waits;  future  daF-henx&'Ve^'  I  shall  wait  (daF- 

Tiene^da'^n  I  wait  for  him) 
yimi'3-&'{=  -s'-xa^    he  dreams;  future  yims'&Te";  imperative 

yims'Si^ 
In  Tdeme'nxade^  i  was  making,  working  (future  Tc.'emxa.Te')  the 
loss  of  the  -n-  m  the  non-aorist  forms  (cf.  Tdemna'n  i  shall  make  it 
[28.14])  may  be  due  to  a  purely  phonetic  cause  (see  §  11) 
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§  54.  Reflexive  -gwi- 

The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  some  verbs  of  Type  8  is 
eclipsed,  with  lengthening  of  preceding  vowel,  also  before  the  reflex- 
ive -gwi-  (see  §  40,  8),  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  preserved.  Where 
the  -gwi-  reflexive  is  derived  from  indirect  transitives  in  -d-  {-amd-, 
-gwadan-),  there  is  often  practically  no  difference  in  signification 
between  it  and  the  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-.     Examples  of  -gwi-  are : 

t.'omok'wide-  I  kill  myself  (from  tlomom-) 

al-yehe'p'gwif  he  showed  himself  (yeheb-) 

al-xl'^k'vnf  he  looked  at  himself 

plagdnk'wide^  I  bathed    Qiterally,   I  caused  myself  to  bathe; 

cf.  p!agd'^na'-n  I  bathe  him) 
se^la'mt'gwide^  I  shall  paint  myself  {se^la'mdan  I  shall  paint  him) 
if  gwaxdik'^dde-  I  tattooed  myself  (fgwaxdl  he  tattooed  him) 
[fgwd'^xa'nt'gwide^  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (  =  for  myself) 
l-gis'iga's'gvdde^  I  tickle  myself 
al-wa-ts!eyek'wide-  I  washed  myself  with  it 
dd'^-delega^mt'gwide'  (  =  dd°-dele'p'gwa-n)  I  pierce  my  ears 
{yuV)  Tc!emenk''vrvt'  they  made  themselves  (strong)  27.12 
xuma  ogoiV^de-  I  give  food  to  myself  ( =  I  food-give  myself) 
%-lesgi'V\nde^  1  shall  touch  myself 

Before  the  imperative  endings  -p  ,  -panp'  the  reflexive  suffix  be- 
comes lengthened  to  -gwl^-: 

Iclet'gyvl'p'  ^  pick  them  for  yourself ! 

de^gwa'lt'g;wVp'anp'  take  care  of  yourselves!  126.20;  (128.24) 

The  reflexive  of  naga-  say  to  is  irregular  in  that  is  is  formed  not 
from  the  transitive  stem,  but  from  the  corresponding  intransitive 
nagai-  say:  nagalVwit'  he  said  to  himself  104.1  (cf.  nagai¥wa,  §62). 

§  55.  Reciprocal'!  "  *  >-an- 

.  The  -X-  and  -s-  preceding  the  characteristic  reciprocal  -an-  (umlauted 
-in-)  suffix  are  nothing  but  the  connective  consonant  of  direct  and  in- 
direct transitive  verbs  respectively,  the  choice  in  the  reciprocal  form 
between  the  two  depending  entirely  upon  which  is  used  in  the  cor- 
responding simple  transitive.  A  difference,  however,  in  the  use  of 
this  -X-  (-S-)  between  the  transitive  and  reciprocal  is  found  in  so  far 
as  in  the  latter  it  appears  with  a  third  as  well  as  first  and  second 

'Indirect  reflexive  (for  onesell)  in  signification,  though  without  indirective  suffix  of  any  kind.  The 
form  is  thus  analogous  to  such  as  k.'edelsi  mentioned  above  (see  §59).  That  the  reflexive  action  is 
thought  of  as  indirective  in  cliaracter  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  ablaut  of  the  stem  {k!aad-) ;  see  §31, 6. 
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personal  object.  The  phonetic  form  of  what  precedes  the  -x-  (-s-)  is  the 
same  as  in  the  transitive  from  which  the  reciprocal  is  derived.  The 
reciprocal  element  -an-  is  the  only  one  of  the  verbal  suffixes  that  is 
placed  between  the  connectiag  -x-  and  the  personal  endings,  so  that 
it  may  rightly  be.  looked  upon  as  in  a  way  equivalent  to  the  incor- 
porated objective  pronouns.     Examples  of  -x-an-  are: 

TdoyoxmiJc"  we  go  together,  accompany  one  another  (33.15) 

tleuxmiha^ni  let  us  play  shinny! 

l-lats!a'xmiV  we  touch  one  another 

al-s'in-ld'^x&^ji  they  meet  each  other  (literally,  they  thrust  noses 

to  one  another) 
^/omoxa^n  they  kill  one  another  (33.10) 
gel-waydnxa,^n  they  were  sleeping  together  (literally,  they  caused 

each  other  to  sleep  facing  each  other)  190.2 
aZ-a;t'*xa"n  they  looked  at  each  other 

Examples  of  -s-an-,  i.  e.,  of  indirect  reciprocals,  are: 

naga'ssb^n  they  said  to  each  other  31.9  (cf.  Tiaga'sWn  I  said  to  you 

[100.1]);  future  ?iaxan=f  (cf.  naxbin  [60.3]) 
sa^nsa'Tisa^n  they  fight  one  another  (23.14;  184.13)  (cf.  sa'^nsa'ns- 

Wn) ;  future  sana'xfmH'  (23.15)  (cf.  sana'xUn) 
he^^-vus'&^n  they  went  away  from  one  another  (cf.  Tie^'-lusbi^n 

[184.14]);  future /le^^-^w^'xan-f  {d.  Jie^^-lwi'xUn) 
ld°'ma'lssb^n  they  quarreled  with  each  other  27.2;  86.10 
wd^'-Jiimi' ssi^n  they  talked  to  one  another  124.14(cf .  wd'^-Tiimi' sWn) 
Ib'^gwa'^-'mila^  let  us  play  32.5  (cf.  lo'^gwa' shin  future) 
t!u'lt!als-miha^  let  us  play  at  gambling-sticks  {t.'u'l)  31.9 
al-sege' sa¥ sim,¥  we  keep   nodding   to  one  another;  se^Fsa'F- 

sanJt'  they  nodded  to  one  another  (inferential)  172. 10(but  unre- 

duphcated  ol-se'^xiniF  we  nodded  to  each  other) 

§  56.  Non-agentive  -x- 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  non-agentive  -x-  and  the 
intransitive  -xa-  may  be  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with  the 
distmctly  double  signification  of  English  intransitively  used  transi- 
tives.  If  such  a  transitive  word  as  split  be  relieved  of  its  object,  it 
may  be  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  senses,  either  to  indicate  the 
same  sort  of  action  that  is  expressed  by  the  transitive,  but  without  ex- 
plicit direction  (as,  the  carpenter  can  split,  i.  e.,  can  split  beams, 
boards) ;  or  to  indicate  a  spontaneous  non-volitional  activity  resulting 
in  a  static  condition  identical  with  that  induced  by  the  corresponding 
transitive  action  (as,  the  beams,  boards,  split,  i.  e.,  spontaneously 
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xindergo  motion  resulting  in  that  condition  which  is  brought  about 
by  corresponding  activity  from  without :  the  carpenter  splits  the 
BEAMS,  boards)  .  SPLIT  in  the  former  case  is  rendered  in  Takelma  by 
xd^-ts'Uvn'xa^  (aorist  transitive  ts-!iwi-d-);  in  the  latter,  b}'  xa/^- 
ts'Hwi^s-  (=  -ts' liwi'd-x) .  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  use  of  -x~ 
does  not  seem  to  be  logically  justified  (e.  g.,  al-hwjyxde^  i  hunt  136,18; 
al-ho-^oiya'^n  i  hunt  them)  ;  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  idio- 
matic, not  literally  translatable  usage.  Such  petrified  suffixes  as 
-d-  do  not  drop  out  before  the  -x-;  the  repeated  consonant  of  Type  8 
verbs  falls  off  as  usual  (yet  cf.  forms  hke  limlm-x-gwa-,  §46).  Ex- 
amples of  the  non-agent ive  are : 


Transitive 

l-1c'wa''^gim'n    I    awakened    him 

16.4  (future  l-Vwd'Tdwin) 
leme'^V  they  took  them   along 

144.17 
l-fge^yili'^n  I  roll  it 
de-ts' libi' p  he  closed  door 
p!a-i-Tia-u-t'gu'^p'  he  upset  it 
wa^-i-tleme'ra  he  assembled  them 

110.3 
tia^w-i-Tia'natsH^n  I  made  it  stop 

dl-sgu'yuklvn  I  knock  it   down 

(48.7,8) 
l-gwidigwa't'i  he  threw  them 

(108.21;  138.3) 


%-smili'smili'n  I  swing  it 
ha^-t'e'^gi-n  I  lift  it  up  (Type  5) 


Non-agentive 

■Fwa'^xde'  I  awoke  (16.3)  (future 

Fwd'^'^xde'  [190.5]) 
leme'^x  they  all  went  136.7 

fge^yaHx  it  rolls  ^ 

de-ts\'ihi^x  (door)  shut 

p.'a-i-ha-u-t'gu'^px  it  upset  60.8 

wa-t.'emexia^-  people  assembled 
144.23 

Tia-u-hana'^s{  =  -o'^s/x)it  stopped 
(152.15;  198.9) 

dT-sgu''^xk'  it  fell  (nobody  push- 
ing) (59.11;  62.1) 

JiiXHiX'nVwa  (tiredness)  gwidig- 
wa^'s  (=  -o^fe)  he  was  plumb 
tired  out  (probabh'  =  he  tot- 
tered with  tiredness)  120.12 

smili'smalxde-  I  swings  (73.2) 

hd'^-t'eJc.'e't'ax  it  bobs  up  and 


down  (60.11,13,14) 
In  some  verbs  -alx-  ( =  continuative  -dl-  +  non-agentive  -x-)  seems 
to  be  quite  equivalent  to  the  intransitive  -xa-: 

geyewa'lxde^  I  am  eating  (31.3)  (but,  hortatory,  geix&ha'let  us  eat) 
le^hsfnxde^  I  carry  (178.6)  (?a"6a'^n  I  carry  it  [178.3,41) 
u^gwBf-nxde- 1  drink  (see  §  21). 

The  non-agentive  character  of  verbs  in  -x-  may  be  reflected  in 
transitives  (causatives)  derived  from  them,  in  that  in  such  causatives 

1  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note,  as  throwing  lighten  the  native  feeUng  for  -i-,that  this  form  sounded 
somewhat  queer  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  for,  as  she  intimated,  one  can't  very  well  be  swinging  without  either 
actively  swinging  one's  self  or  being  swung  by  some  one. 
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the  subject  is  not  thought  of  as  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  state  or 
activity  predicated,  but  is  rather  considered  as  indirectly  responsible 
for  it.  Thus,  from  the  aorist  stem  Vgwiliklw-  (t'gwili'^-x  water, 
BLOOD  DROPS,  DRIPS  58.1)  are  formed: 

'p!a-i-t' gwili'lcl'w&na^n  I  (voluntarily)  drop,  spill  it 
pla-i-fgwili'^xna^n  I  have  it  drop  (unavoidably),  spill  it  (72.8,16) 

§57.  Positional-/ '■- 

As  we  have  already  seen  (§  40,  15),  this  suffix,  though  of  clearly 
derivational  character,  is  generally,  probably  always,  confined  to  the 
aorist.  A  positional  verb  in  -l^-  may  be  defined  as  expressing  the 
state  or  condition  resulting  from  the  completed  action  of  a  transitive 
or  non-agentive ;  e.  g.,  p!a-i-ha-u-fgup!idl  it  (box-like  object)  lies 
UPSIDE  DOWN  is  a  verb  expressing  the  result  of  the  action  defined  in 
p!a-i-ha-u-fgu''^la^n  i  upset  it  and  p!a-i-ha-u-fgu''^px  it  upset  60.8. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  suffix  -i^-  serves  to  mark  off  a  class  of  purely 
positional  verbs,  a.  different  verb-stem  being  used  for  each  general 
form-category  of  the  object  described.    Such  verbs  of  position  are: 

dinlcn  long,  stretched  out  object  lies  (transitive  aorist  diniTc!-) 

fgeits-.'i  round  object  lies  (138.24)  (fgeyets-.'-) 

p'ildl  flat  object  lies 

tlobigl  corpse,  dead-looking  body  lies 

s-einl  box-like  object  with  opening  on  top  lies 

pla-i-Tia-u-fgupHdl   box-Hke    object    with    opening    below   lies 

{t'gu%-) 
s-ugwidl  curled-up  object  (like  bundle  of  rope)  lies 
da-sgali  scattered  objects  (like  grain  on  floor)  lie 
wik'.idl  several  objects  heaped  together  lie  {wlHj-) 
s-as-ini  erect  object  is,  he  stands  34.1;  45.12;  77.9 
s-u'wili  sitting  object  (person)  is,  he  sits,  dwells  21.1;  57.2 
Fehili  absent  object  is,  he  is  long  absent  124.20 

Not  so  clearly  positional  are: 

UHi  (generally  heard  as  IdHe^)  it  becomes  33.17;  45.3 

yamli  he  looks  pretty 

Of  these  verbs  those  that  are  directly  derived  from  transitives,  it 

will  be  observed,  use  in  the  aorist  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem, 

of  then-  simplex  (thus  dinlc!-,  not  dinih'-).     The  derivational  -{a)d- 

(see  §  42,  4)  that  seems  to  characterize  a  number  of  positional  verbs 

can  not  be  explained. 
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Certain  Takelma  place-names  in  -i  (or  -l-V ,  -i^-¥  with  suffix  -V 
characteristic  of  geographical  names)  can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained 
than  as  positional  verbs  in  -l^-,  derived  from  nouns  and  provided  with 
local  prefixes  defining  the  position  of  the  noun.     Such  are : 

Di^-dani  ^  Table  Eock  (probably  =  Tock[da'n]  is[-T]  west  [di^-]) ; 

west  of  the  rock  would  be  di^-dana'  (cf.  danaH'V  my  rock) 
Da¥-fgaml-¥   (cf.  Da¥-t'gamija'^  person   from  D.)    (=  place 

where [-!'']  e\ks [fga'^m]  are[l]  above,  on  top [da¥-]) 
Ddl-dam^V  (cf.  Dal-daniya'^  one  from  D.)  (  =  place  where  [-¥-] 

in  brush,  away  from  creek [cZaZ-]  is[-t]  Tock[da'^n]) 
Tian-xilml  ghost  land  ( =  across  river[/ia7?-l  are[-l]  ghosts [xiZa^w]) 
de-dPvji  near  the  falls  of  Rogue  River  (  =  in  front  [-de-]  are  [-1] 

falls  [dlv]) 

§  58.  IMPERSONAL  -iau- 

Verging  toward  the  purely  formal  (pronominal)  elements  of  the 
verb  is  the  suffix  -iau-.  Forms  in  -iau-  are  intransitive,  and  may  be 
formed  from  all  intransitives  and  all  transitives  with  incorporated 
pronominal  ohject,  the  function  of  the  suffix  being  to  give  an  indefi- 
nite, generalized  collective,  or  impersonal,  signification  (cf.  German 
MAN,  French  on)  to  the  always  third  personal  pronominal  (Class  I 
intransitive)  subject.     Examples  are: 

i/a"77ia'"^  people  go  58.14;  152. .5         future  ^anaya'"^^' 
wa^-l-tlemexioy^  people  assem-        future  wa^-^-demxisL^H' 

ble  144.23 
e^&ia'"^  people  are   192,7   (cf. 

e'hi'F  we  are  180.13) 
ts!du  yd'^ySi^uV  there  was  (infer- 
ential) deep  water  (cf.  188.14) 
sd^'nsa'ns.inisi^^  fighting  is  go-         future  sana'xima,^''f 

ing  on  23.14 
domxhijsC^'f  people  vnl\  kill  you 

(intransitive;  but  transitive 

with  definite  third  personal 

subject  ddmxbinV  they  will 

kill  you)  (33.10) 

in  particular,  states  of  the  weather  or  season,  necessarily  involving 
indefiniteness  of  subject,  are  referred  to  by  forms  provided  mth  the 
indefinite  suffix  -iau-.     Examples  are : 

iThis  example  is  due  to  Mr.  11.  H.  St.  Clair  2d,  from  whose  Manuscript  Notes  on  Takelma  it  was 
taken.    It  is  there  written  Di'tanV. 
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loplodia,'"'^  it  is  raining,  hailing,  or  sno^dng  90,1;  152.11  (but 
de^nitely  nox  lop! oY  it  rains  90.1;  (198.9);  ts- felam  lop !oH'  it 
hails;  p/a'«s  lop.'oY  it  snows  90.2;  196.7) 

lep^nijSi^uV  it  has  gotten  to  be  winter 

sam(/ia'"-'r  it  will  be  summer  (92.9) 

samgisLugulugwa'n  it  is  about  to  be  summer  (literally,  it  is  sum- 
mer-intended, see  §  68)  (cf.  48.13) 

t'uwugisi''^^  it  is  hot  (i.  e.,  it  is  hot  weather;  but  t'uiDvf'V  it,  some 
object,  is  hot  [25.10];  94.15) 

we' ^giSi-nda^  when  it  is  daybreak  73.6;  126.13 

4.  Tefnporal'Modal  and  Pronoininal  Elements  (§§  59-67) 

§  SQ.  INTRODTJCTORY 

Every  Takelma  verb  except,  so  far  as  known,  the  defective  copula 
elt'e^  I  AM,  has  forms  of  six  tense-modes — aorist,  future,  potential, 
inferential,  present  imperative,  and  future  imperative.  Of  these,  all 
but  the  aorist,  w^hich  is  built  up  on  a  derived  aorist  stem,  are  formed 
from  the  verb-stem.  A  special  tense  or  mode  sign,  apart  from  the 
peculiar  stem  of  the  aorist,  is  found  in  none  of  the  tense-modes 
except  the  iuferential,  which,  in  all  the  voices,  is  throughout  charac- 
terized by  a  -¥-{-g-)  following  the  objective,  but  preceding  the  sub- 
jective, pronominal  elements.  Each  of  the  tense-modes  except  the 
potential,  which  uses  the  personal  endings  of  the  aorist,  is,  however, 
characterized  by  its  own  set  of  pronominal  endings.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  use  the  term  tense-modes  for 
the  various  modes  and  tenses,  instead  of  attempting  a  necessarily 
artificial  classification  into  tenses  (aorist  and  future)  and  modes 
(indicative,  potential,  imperative,  and  inferential),  the  method  of 
distinguishing  the  latter  bemg  fundamentally  the  same  as  that 
employed  to  form  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  special  pronominal 
schemes. 

The  purely  temporal  idea  is  only  slightly  developed  m  the  verb. 
The  aorist  does  duty  for  the  preterite  (including  the  narrative  past), 
the  present,  and  the  immediate  future,  as  in  now  i  shall  go;  while 
the  future  is  employed  to  refer  to  future  time  distinctly  set  off  from 
the  present,  as  in  i  shall  go  this  evening,  to-moreow.  A  similar 
distinction  between  the  immediate  and  more  remote  future  is  made 
in  the  imperative.  The  present  imperative  expresses  a  command 
which,  it  is  intended,  is  to  pass  into  more  or  less  immediate  fulfill- 
ment, as  in  go  away!  while  the  command  expressed  by  the  future 
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imperative  is  not  to  be  carried  out  until  some  stated  or  implied  point 
of  time  definitely  removed  from  the  immediate  present,  as  in  come 
to-morrow!,  give  HER  TO  EAT  (wlien  she  recovers).  The  uses  of  the 
potential  and  inferential  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  given 
after  the  forms  themselves  have  been  tabulated.  In  a  general  way 
the  potential  implies  the  abilit}'  to  do  a  thing,  or  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  certain  action  or  condition  (i  can,  could  go  if  I 
care,  cared  to),  and  thus  is  appropriately  used  in  the  apodosis  of  an 
unfulfilled  or  contrary-to-fact  condition;  it  is  also  regularly  employed 
in  the  expression  of  the  negative  imperative  (prohibitive).  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  potential  (verb-stem  with  aorist  pronoun  endings) 
seems  in  a  measure  to  reflect  its  modal  signification,  the  identit}'  of 
its  stem  with  that  of  the  future  indicating  apparently  the  lack  of 
fulfillment  of  the  action,  while  the  aoristic  pronominal  elements  may 
be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  certainty  of  such  fulfillment  under 
the  expressed  or  implied  circumstances  by  the  person  referred  to. 
The  inferential  implies  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  not 
directly  known  or  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  is  only 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  rests  on  the  authority 
of  one  other  than  the  speaker.  Thus,  if  I  say  the  bear  killed  the 
MAN,  and  wish  to  state  the  event  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  is  directly  known  from  my  own  or  another's  experience,  the 
aorist  form  would  normally  be  employed : 

mena^  (bear)  yap.'a  (man)  tlomok'wa  (it  killed  him) 

If  I  ^^ish,  however,  to  imply  that  it  is  not  definitely  known  from 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  event  really  took  place,  or  that  it  is 
inferred  from  certain  facts  (such  as  the  finding  of  the  man's  corpse 
or  the  presence  of  a  bear's  footprints  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house),  or  that  the  statement  is  not  made  on  my  own  authority,  the 
inferential  would  be  employed: 

mena^  yapla  ddmVwak'  it  seems  that  the  bear  killed  the  man; 
the  bear  must  have,  evidently  has,  killed  the  man 

Inasmuch  as  mythical  narration  is  necessarily  told  on  hearsa}",  one 
would  expect  the  regular  use  of  the  inferential  in  the  myths;  yet, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aorist  was  employed,  either  because 
the  constant  use  of  the  relatively  uncommon  inferential  forms  would 
have  been  felt  as  intrusive  and  laborious,  or  because  the  events 
related  in  the  myths  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  objectively  certain. 
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The  inferential  is  also  regularly  employed  in  expressing  the  negative 
future. 

Not  only  do  the  pronominal  elements  vary  for  the  different  tense- 
modes,  but  they  change  also  for  the  two  main  classes  of  intransitive 
verbs  and  for  the  transitive  (subject  and  object),  except  that  in  the 
present  imperative  and  inferential  no  such  class-differences  are 
discernible,  though  even  in  these  the  characteristic  -p'-  of  Class  II 
intransitives  brings  about  a  striking  formal,  if  not  strictly  personal, 
difference.  We  thus  have  the  following  eleven  pronominal  schemes  to 
deal  with : 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  I. 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  II. 

Aorist  subject  transitive. 

Future  subject  intransitive  I. 

Future  subject  intransitive  II. 

Future  subject  transitive. 

Inferential  subject. 

Present  imperative  subject. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  I  and  transitive. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  II. 

Object  transitive  (and  subject  passive). 
!  The  transitive  objects  are  alike  for  all  tense-modes,  except  that 
;the  combination  of  the  first  person  singular  object  and  second  person 
I  singular  or  plural  subject  (i.  e.,  thou  or  ye  me)  always  agrees  with 
■  the  corresponding  subject  form  of  intransitive  II.  Not  all  the  per- 
[sonal  forms  in  these  schemes  stand  alone,  there  being  a  number  of 
i  intercrossings  between  the  schemes  of  the  three  classes  of  verbs.  The 
\  total  number  of  personal  endings  is  furthermore  greatly  lessened  by 
jthe  absence  of  a  dual  and  the  lack  of  a  distinct  plural  form  for  the 
[third  person.  The  third  person  subject  is  positively  characterized 
jby  a  distinct  personal  ending  only  in  the  aorist  subject  intransitive  I, 
the  future  subject  intransitive  I,  the  future  subject  intransitive  II, 
I  and  the  future  subject  transitive;  as  object,  it  is  never  characterized 
I  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  third  person  object,  when  referring  to 
j  human  beings,  is  optionally  indi-cated  by  a  special  suffix  -¥wa- 
I  (-gwa-) .  In  all  other  cases  the  third  person  is  negatively  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  a  personal  ending.  The  second  singular  subject  of 
the  present  imperative  is  similarly  negatively  characterized  by  the 
I  absence  of  a  personal  ending,  though  the  -p  of  the  present  imperative 
j  intransitive  II  superficially  contradicts  this  statement  (see  §  61). 
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The  pronominal  schemes,  with  illustrative  paradigms,  will  now  be 
taken  up  according  to  the  verb-classes. 

§  60.  INTRANSITIVES,  CLASS  I 

This  class  embraces  most  of  the  intransitives  of  the  language, 
particularly  those  of  active  significance  (e.  g.,  come,  go,  run,  dance 
PLAY,  SING,  DIE,  SHOUT,  JUMP,  yet  also  such  as  BE,  sleep),  verbs  in 
-xa-,  indefinites  in  -iau-,  and  reciprocals.     The  tense-modes  of  such 
verbs  have  the  following  characteristic  subjective  personal  endings: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 
Imperative 

Future 
Imperative 

Singular: 

First  person     .    . 

-fe^,  -de^ 

-fee,  -dee 

-fc*-a" 

Second  person     . 

<a')f 

-{a)da'^ 

-k-  Hif 

-(a'Yk-  ■ 

Third  person  .    . 

_£ 

.{a')H- 

-'k- 

Plural: 

First  person  .    .    . 

-n- 

-(i)ga'm 

-k'-ana^k' 

-(o)6a'f 

Second  person     . 

-(a')fp- 

-(^a')t'ba^ 

-k'  ^eit'p 

l-(a")np' 

? 

lit  is  possible  that  this  suflRx  is  really  -k'a'fi:  -n  after  a  catch  is  practically  without  sonority,  and 
very  easily  missed  by  the  ear.  The  first  person  singular  and  plural  inferential  endings  are  then  both 
transit! ves  in  form  (cf.  -a^n  and  -ana^k'  as  first  person  singular  and  plural  subject  of  transitives);  the  third 
person  is  without  ending  in  both.  The  ending  -k'-a^n  is  made  particularly  likely  by  the  subordinate  in 
•k'-a'n-da^  (see  §  70). 

The  imperative  is  necessarily  lacking  in  the  first  person  singular  and 
third  person.     The  first  person  plural  in  -(a)ha'^  of  the  present  imper- 
ative is  used  as  ahortatory:  ^arwi&a'^  let  us  go!  158.11;  (cf.  168.11).  j 
This  -{a)ha'^  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  emphasizing  particles:  -ni^ 
(e.  g.,  yuba'°-^n%^  let  us  be!  [cf.  158.8]) ;  -lii  (e.  g.,  ye^ha'^i  let  us  re- 
turn! 63.1;  see  §  114,  2),  or  -lia'n  (e.  g.,  ya'naha%a^n "let  us  go  64.1), 
the  last  of  these  being  clearly  identical  with  the  nominal  plural  ele- 
ment -T^-an  (see  §  99) ;  -niJian  is  also  found  (ya'nahd'^^niha'n  let  us  all 
GO,  pray!  [cf.  150.24;  152.6]).     No  true  future  hortatory  and  second 
person  plural  imperative  seem  to  exist ;  for  the  latter,  the  ordinary  ^ 
indicative  form  in  -fha^  {-daha^  in  the  other  classes)  was  always  given.  . 
The  connective  -a-  is  used  with  most  of  the  consonantal  endings,  as  ( 
indicated  in  the  table,  when  the  preceding  part  of  the  word  ends  in  a 
consonant,  otherwise  the  ending  is  directly  attached;  in  the  reciprocal 
-fp,  -H\  and  -fha^  are  directly  added  to  the  suffix  -an-.     Before  the 
only  vocalic  ending,  -i'^',  a  glide  -y-  is  introduced  if  the  preceding 
sound  is  a  vowel  (e.  g.,  al-yowoyW  we  look).     In  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  future  -iga'm  (-aorist  -ig-  ■{■  -a'm;  cf .  -da'm  in  possessive 
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!  pronouns,  §§  91-3)  is  used  after  consonants,  -ga'm  after  vowels.     The 
'  first  form  of  the  second  person  plural  imperative  {-a^np*)  is  used  to 
I  follow  most  consonants  (-Vp'  to  follow  a  "constant"  -a-  of  the  stem), 
I  -^^'  being  found  only  after  vowels  and  probably  m  and  n  (e.  g.,  yu^'p' 
BE  ye!;  yana^p'  go  ye!). 
i      In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  endings,  it  is  clear  that  the 
second  person  plural  aorist  is  derived  from  the  corresponding  singular 
form  by  the  addition  of  a  characteristic   -p'  (cf.  the   imperative), 
that  the  second  persons  of  the  future  are  differentiated  from  the 
;  aorist  forms  by  an  added  -a^,  and  that  the  first  person  singular  future 
'.  is  identical  yni\\  the  corresponding  form  in  the  aorist,  except  for  the 
lack  of  a  catch.     The  second  persons  of  the  inferential  are  peri- 
phrastic forms,  consisting  of  the  third  personal  form  in  -¥  (mode- 
sign,  not  personal  ending)  plus  elt'  thou  art,  elVp"  ye  are. 

As  paradigmatic  examples  are  chosen  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel 
(aorist  yowo-  be)  ,  one  ending  in  a  consonant  (aorist  haxam-  come)  ,  a 
reciprocal  (aorist  sd^-nsan-san-  fight  with  one  another),  and  an 
indefinite  in  -iau-  (aorist  fuwu-g-iau-  be  hot). 

AORIST 


Singular: 

First  person     .    . 

yowo't'e^  I  run 

baxafnt'e^       I 
come 

Second  person  .    . 
Third  person    .    . 

yowoX 
yowo'^ 

baxamaX 
baxa'^m 

sdansa'nsa'n      they 
fight 

t'uwiigia'uf  it  is  hot 

Plural: 

First  person      .    . 

yowoyi'k' 

baxamVk' 

s&ansa'nsinik' 

Second  person  .    . 

yowo^t'p' 

baxamaXp' 

sdansa'nsanV'p' 

FUTURE 

Singular: 

First  person            .    . 

yu't'e' 

baxma't'e' 

Second  person        .    . 

yuda.'^ 

baxmada,'^ 

Third  person          .    . 

ywn' 

baxrria'^' 

sana'ian^V 

l'mgia'«^' 

Plural: 

First  person            .    . 

yuga.'m 

baxmagei'm 

sajia'xinig&m 

Second  person        .    . 

yu't'ha,^ 

baxma't'ha.- 

sana'xant'ha- 

POTENTIAL 


Singular: 

First  person            .    . 

yw'tV 

baxma't'e' 

Second  person        .    . 

yuf 

baxma^t' 

Third  person          .    . 

yu'^ 

baxma'^ 

sana'xa'n 

e'MUfffa'u* 

Plural: 

First  person           .    . 

yuwVk' 

baxmVk' 

sana'xinik' 

Second  person        .    . 

yw'fp' 

baxma't'p' 

sana'xant'p' 
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Singular: 

First  person            .    . 

yu'k'-a.^ 

bazma'k'a,^ 

Second  person        .    . 

yw'kleit'  i 

fiaimoTcIeit" 

Tliird  person          .    . 

yu'k' 

6axjna^k" 

sana'xank' 

t' iiugiau'k' 

Plural: 

First  person           .    . 

yw'k'ana'k' 

6oi7»a'k'ana"k' 

«ana'iank'ana'k' 

Second  person        .    . 

ya'kleit'p" 

boiTBo'kleit'p" 

sona'ionkleit'p" 

1  - 

f +f=fc/    See  §  12. 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 

Singular: 

Second  person        .    . 

yu^ 

baxma^ 

Plural: 

First  person            .    . 

2/uba'« 

bazmaha.'^ 

sana'ximha.^  i 

Second  person        .    . 

yW^' 

ftaima'np' 

(?)«07io'iananp' 

>  The  -i-  ot-iba^  evidently  corresponds  to  the  -i-  in  the  first  person  plural  aorist  -ik',  future  -igam,  but 
appears,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  the  reciprocal,  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases  as  require  connective  -<• 
instead  of -o-  (see  below,  §  64):  ha^w-l-k.'emniba'^  let  us  sweat,  with  -i-  because  of  instrumental  f-. 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 


y«'«k' 


baxma'^k' 


A  few  intransitives  of  this  class  add  the  consonantal  pronominal 
endings  directly  to  the  final  semi-vowel  (-?/-)  of  the  stem,  instead  of 
employing  the  connective  vowel  -a-.     Such  are: 

elf  ^  thou  art  108.2,  elt'p'^  ye  are  14.10  (contrast  yeweyaY  thou 
returnest  [58.13],  but  yeweife^  I  return  [188.4]  like  eife^  I  am 
198.2) 

nagalf  thou  sayest  56.5,  nagait'p'  ye  say  170.4  (contrast  fagay&Y 
thou  criest,  but  fagalt'e^  I  cry  [180.5]  like  nagalfe^  I  say  180.1) 

To  this  somewhat  irregular  group  of  verbs  belongs  probably  also  Zo"- 
PLAY,  though,  not  ending  in  a  semi-vowel  in  either  the  verb  or  aorist 
stem,  it  shows  no  forms  directly  comparable  to  those  just  given;  its 
third  person  aorist,  however,  shows  a  rising  accent  before  the  catch: 
loH^  ^  70.4  (not  *ld'H^),  a  phenomenon  that  seems  connected  (see  below, 
§  65)  with  the  lack  of  a  connecting  vowel  before  the  personal  endings. 
A  few  stray  verbs,  otherwise  following  the  normal  scheme  of 
intransitive  Class  I  endings,  seem  to  lack  a  catch  in  the  third  person  i 
aorist : 

'  This  verb  is  defective,  having  only  the  three  forms  given  above,  the  first  person  plural  e'bVk'  180.13, 
and  the  (cf.  class  II)  indefinite  e'bia'us  192.7,  the  latter  two  with  loss  of  i  and  intrusive  -6-.    The  third  I 
person  and  the  non-aorist  forms  are  supplied  by  yo-  be. 

2  =i?^ appears  also  in  certain  usitatives:  hiwiM  he  used  to  Rxrs,sgele!Miz  kept  shouting,  in  which  thn 
rising  accent  is  probably  radical  (see  §  43,  4);  these  forms,  furthermore,  have  lost  aw,  §  18  (cf.  hiwiliUft' 
I  RUN,  sgeleut'e- 1  shout). 
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loploY^  it  rains  90.1,  2  (yet  lopIodaY  you  are  raining  198.9; 

loy'da'H'  it  will  rain;  lop'da^x  to  rain,  §  74,  1) 
Jidx  it  burns  98.1  (yet  haxa'H'  it  will  burn) 

Several  intransitive  Class  I  usitatives  seem  to  lack  the  catch  of  the 
third  person  aorist  also : 

gininV  he  always  went  to  46.11  (from  gini'^F  he  went  to) 
witdisma  he  keeps  moving  (from  witcli'^m  he  moves  148.12) 
yeweo^F  he  is  wont  to  return  47.4;  116.2  (yet  yeweogaY  you  are 
wont  to  return) 

No  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  irregularity. 

The  inferential  endings,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  iden- 
tical for  all  classes  of  verbs,  so  that  the  following  applies  to  Class  II 
intransitives  and  to  transitives  as  well  as  to  Class  I  intransitives. 
The  mode-sign  -¥  is  added  directly  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant 
of  the  verb-stem  (or  stem  with  its  added  derivative  and  pronominal 
object  suffixes)  without  connecting  a.  All  combinations  of  conso- 
nants are  here  allowed  that  are  at  all  possible  as  syllabically  final 
clusters  (see  §  16) ;  indeed  some  of  the  final  consonant  clusters,  as 
-s¥,  -p'k\  -np'Tc\  -IfV,  hardly  occur,  if  at  all,  outside  the  inferential. 
If  the  resulting  consonant  combination  would  be  phonetically  impos- 
sible an  inorganic  a  is  introduced  between  the  two  consonants  that 
precede  the  inferential  -¥ ;  secondary  diphthongs  with  raised  accent 
may  thus  arise : 

TcIema^nF  he  made  it  (verb-stem  Tcfeynn-) 

hila^uk'  he  jumped  160.17  (verb-stem  hilw-) 
Double  diphthongs  are  often  allowed  to  stand  unaltered  before  -¥ 
(e.g.,oi7ifc'HE  GAVE  THEM;  also imperative  oin  give  them!)  ;  sometimes 
doublets,  with  double  diphthong  or  with  inorganic  a,  are  found  (e.  g., 
tslaimk'  or  tslaya'mk'  he  hid  it;  also  passive  participle  ts!almha¥^ 
HIDDEN,  but  tslaya'm  hide  it!  tsleya'mxi  hide  me!  tshya'mxarrJc  he 
HID  us  [158.7]).  With  a  final  -g-  or  -gv>  the  inferential  -V  unites 
to  form  -¥  or  -¥"",  but  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel; 
-fc.'-  +  -fc'  becomes  -'^¥.     Examples  are: 

The<^ak'^  (  =  -a^gw-¥)  he  consumed  them  (cf.  48.10);  but  ke'na'¥'° 

consume  them! 
wa-yanak'^  (  =  yana^-gw-¥)  he  ran  after  them  98.  10;   but  wa^ 

yana^¥^  run  after  them! 

'  This  form  can  not  possibly  have  been  misheard  for  *lop!o'H',  the  form  to  be  expected,  as  the  subor- 
dinate is  lop.'bfa',  not  *lop!6'uda'-,  which  would  be  required  by  a  *lop!o'H'  (see  §70). 
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yguyw  {=yogw-k')  slie  married  him  192.16 

Tie^-l-le' m^¥    (=lem]i!-F)   he  destroyed  them   (146.20);  154.11; 
also  imperative  (  =  *lemJc!) 

§  61.  INTRANSITIVE S,  CLASS  II 

Most  verbs  of  Class  II  intransitives,  unlike  those  that  are  most 
typical  of  Class  I,  are  derived  from  transitives,  the  majority  of 
examples  falling  under  the  heads  of  non-agentives  in  -x-,  reflexives 
in  -gwi-,  positionals  in  -¥-,  and  verbs  with  intransitivizing  -p'-  either 
in  all  their  tense-modes  or  in  all  but  the  aorist  (see  §  42,  1).  Besides 
these  main  groups  there  are  a  straggling  number  of  not  easily  clas- 
sified verbs  that  also  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  class;  such  are: 

sene'sanfe^  I  \vhoop  (110.20;  180.15) 
wife'  I  go  about  (90.1;  92.29;  122.23) 
liglnfe' Irest  (48.11;  79.2,4;  102.1) 
MHi'nfe'  I  am  tired  (48.4,  11;  102.1,  8;  120.11) 

In  a  rough  way  the  main  characteristic  of  Class  II  intransitives, 
far  as  signification  is  concerned,  is  that  they  denote  conditions  and 
processes,  while  Class  I  intransitives  are  in  great  part  verbs  of  action. 
Following  is  the  scheme  of  subjective  pronominal  endings  character- 
istic of  Class  II : 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  im- 
perative 

Future  im- 
perative 

Singular: 

First  person     . 

-fee,  -de'- 

fee, -dee 

(-p")-90£ 

Second  person  . 

-t'am,  -dam 

-t'a^,  -da^ 

(-p")-fc's«<' 

(-P') 

(-p'yga^m 

Third  person    . 

l"l 

-t'da,  -dm 

(-p')-fc' 

Plural: 

First  person     . 

(-p')-ifc" 

(-p')-igam 

(-p')-g-ana^k' 

{-p')-abae 

Second  person . 

-Vap' ,  -dap' 

-t'aba^,  -daba^ 

(-p')-f  ^elt'p' 

(-p')-aTip- 

I 


In  comparing  these  endings  with  those  of  Class  I  intransitives,  it  isj 
seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Class  II  intransitives 
are:  the  -am  of  the  second  person  singular  aorist  and  future  im 
perative  (-f  am[  =-t'  +-aw],  -ga'm  [  %=-'¥  +  -am]) ;  the  -a-  between  the 
-V-  and  the  -p'-  (-6-)  in  the  second  person  plural  aorist  and  future; 
the  lack  of  a  catch  in  the  third  person  aorist ;  the  ending  -Vd°^  of  the  i 
third  person  future ;  and  the  presence  of  a  -p-  (-&-)  in  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  and  future  and  in  the  inferential,  present  imperative,  and 
future  imperative  forms.  The  last  feature  is,  however,  absent  in  the 
non-agentive  -x-  verbs  and  in  the  future  of  reflexives.     The  labial  in 
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the  first  person  plural  of  the  aorist  and  future  is  evidently  connected 
with  the-&-  of  e^'hi'V  we  are  (see  §  60,  fourth  footnote) ;  the  parallel- 
ism is  made  complete  by  the  fact  that  impersonal  forms  in  -iau- 
derived  from  Class  II  intransitives  (except  non-agentives)  show  a  -fo'- 
before  the  sufhx,  analogously  to  e^hia'^^: 

sene' sanj)' ia"^^  there  is  whooping,  se'nsanp'ia'^H'    there  will  be 
whooping 

In  the  third  person  of  the  aorist,  positionals  in  -l'^-,  non-agentives,  and 
verbs  in  -p'-  and  other  consonants  (except  n  and  probably  I,  m)  lack 
a  positive  ending,  while  reflexives  and  most  of  the  miscellaneous  verbs 
(ending  in  a  vowel  or  n,  I,  and  m)  show  a  final  -t\  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a  -f  in  the  former  group  of  forms 
is  due  to  phonetic  conditions  that  brought  about  its  loss  (see  §  18). 
As  examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  will  serve  a  non-agentive  (aorist 
Jia-u-hana^s-  stop),  a  reflexive  (aorist  i-lets!e¥wi-  touch  one's  self), 
a  positional  (aorist  s'as'inl^-  stand),  and  one  of  the  miscellaneous 
verbs  {wV-  go  about)  . 

AORIST. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

hana'^sd^  I  stop 

lets. 'ek' wide-    I  touch 
myself 

s-eis-inlt'o^l  stand 

w'lVe- 1  go 

about 

Second  person 

ftana'^sdam 

letstek'widwsi 

s-as-inlt'san 

wit'ava. 

Third  person 

Jiana'^s 

letsIek'wiV 

s-as-inl 

wlV 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

hana'^sik' 

lets.'ek'wihik' 

s'osintp'ik" 

wlp'ik' 

Second  person 

hana'^sdap' 

leis.'ek'ivida,Tp' 

s-as-init'-dp' 

wit'ap' 

FUTURE 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

ha'n^sd& 

lesgi'k'wide^ 

s-a'sanVe' 

wife' 

Second  person 

ha'n^sdd,^ 

lesgi'k'wida^ 

s-a's-anVa.^ 

w'lt'sf 

Third  person  . 

fta'n^sda* 

lesgi'k'widw^ 

s'o's'ant'a« 

wU'a» 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ha'n^sigam 

lesgi'k'wigam 

s-o's-anp'igam 

M)tp"igam 

Second  person 

ha'n^sdaha,^ 

lesgi'k'widaha,^ 

s-a's-ant'aba,^ 

M'it'abaf 

POTENTIAL. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 
Second  person 
Third  person  . 

Plural:  "    7 

First  person  . , 
Second  person 


ha'n^sdef 

ha'n^sdaja. 

ha'n^s 

fta'n^sik" 
fto'n^sdap" 


lesgi'k'wid^ 
lesgi'k  widara 
lesgi'k'wiV 

lesgi'k' wibik' 
lesgi'k' widap' 


s-a's-ant'^ 
s-a's-ant'am 
S'a's-anV  (?) 

S'o'sawp'ik' 
s-a's-ant'a'p' 


wlt'cf 
wW  am 
wit' 

wip'ik' 
Milfap" 
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Singular: 

First  person  .  |  ha'n^sgar 

Second  person  i  ha'nisHeit' 

Third  person  .  /Mz'n-sk' 

Plural:  i 

First  person  .  ,  fto'n£«gana'k" 

Second  person  [  Aa'n^skleit'p' 


lesgi'k'wip' ga^ 

leigi'k'Kip'k\eit' 

lesgi'k'wip'k' 

Ze«j»'fc"»ip"gana'k' 
Zesji'fc't/^ip'kleit'p' 


ra's-anp'ga' 

«-a's-anp'k!eif 

s-o's-anp'k" 

»-a's-onp"gana^k' 
sa'ranp'kleU'p" 


wtp'gas 

wip'k.'eif 

wlp'k' 

itnp'gana'k" 
U7tp'k!eit'p' 


PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 

ha'n^s 

Uagi'k'wl'p' 

ra'ranpf 

ipip" 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

fta'n^saba- 

lesgi'k'wVp'&bsi^ 

»-a'«-anp"aba« 

wtp'aba^ 

Second  person 

fta'n-sanp" 

lesgi'k'wiip's^p' 

«-a's-anp"anp' 

wip'anp' 

FUTURE  IMPERATR'E 


Singular: 

Second  person      ha'n^sgana 


lesgi'k'wlip' gSi^m  i  s-a's-anp'ga^i 


wip'ga^m 


Those  verbs  of  this  class  that  are  characterized,  either  throughout 
their  forms  or  in  all  non-aorist  forms,  by  a  suflBxed  p'  have  this  ele- 
ment coalesce  with  the  -p'  of  the  first  person  plural,  inferential,  and 
imperative,  but  with  lengthening  of  an  immediately  preceding  vowel. 
In  the  imperative  this  lengthened  vowel  seems  to  take  on  a  falHng 
accent : 

p!ald'°p'  tell  a  myth!   (cf.  p!ala'p'de^  I  shall  tell  a  myth,  with 

inorganic  second  a) 
sand'^p"  fight!  (cf.  sana'p'de^  I  shall  fight,  with  radical  second  a) 

The  verb  wog-  arrive  is  peculiar  in  that  the  aorist  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  Class  II  verbs  {wok'  he  arrives  47.15;  wo¥dam  you 
ARRIVE),  wliile  the  non-aorist  forms  belong  to  Class  I  (e.  g.,  woga'H' 
HE  WILL  ARRIVE).  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  many,  perhaps 
most.  Class  II  intransitives  form  their  usitative  and  frequentative 
forms  according  to  Class  I.  Examples,  showing  the  third  person 
aorist  catch,  are: 

s'u'^aTha^  they  always  dwell  112.2  (from  s'u^will  21.1;  but  fii'st 
person  plural  s'u'^aThibik') ;  contrast  Class  II  s'as'a^nJiup'  he 
keeps  standing  (from  s'as'ini  34.1) 
wogowa'^Jc'  they  keep  arriving  112.2  (from  wd¥) 
s'o'wo^s'a^-  they  keep   jumping   (112.5,10)    (from   s'owo'^Vap 
48.15) 
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Several  non-agentives  in  -x-  drop  the  -x-  and  become  Class  I  intran- 
sitives  in  the  frequentative: 

p!a-i-fgimWH'gwal^  (water)  keeps  dripping  down  (cf.  plord- 
tgivill'^^x  it  drips  down  58.1) 

xoP-sgotlo'sgaH'^  it  breaks  to  pieces  62.1  (cf.  xd°'-sgd'^s  =  -sgd^d-x  it 

(breaks  [6 1.1 3]) 
xd"-sgd'^H'sgadaH'  it  will  break  to  pieces  (cf.  xa°'-sgd'^sda  it  will 
[     break  [148.8]) 
'  TRANSITIVES,  CLASS  III  (§§  62-66) 

§  62.  General  Remarks 

The  subject  pronominal  elements  of  the  transitive  verb  combine 
with  the  objective  elements  to  form  rather  closely  welded  compound 
endings,  yet  hardly  ever  so  that  the  two  can  not  separately  be  recog- 
nized as  such;  the  order  of  composition  is  in  every  case  pronominal 

object  +  subject.     It  is  only  in  the  combinations  thotj  or  ye 

ME  that  such  composition  does  not  take  place ;  in  these  the  first  person 
singular  object  is,  properly  speaking,  not  expressed  at  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  stem  undergoes  palatalization  if  possible  (see  §  31,  1), 
while  the  second  person  subject  assumes  the  form  in  which  it  is 
found  in  Class  II  of  intransitive  verbs.  The  pronominal  objects  are 
decidedly  a  more  integral  part  of  the  verb-form  than  the  subjects, 
for  not  only  do  they  precede  these,  but  in  passives,  periplirastic 
futures,  nouns  of  agency,  and  infinitives  they  are  found  unaccompa- 
nied by  them.     For  example : 

domxbina^  you  will  be  killed  (178.15) 
domxhigulu'Y'^  he  will  kill  you 
domxbi^s  one  who  kills  you 
domxbiya  to  kill  you 

are  analogous,  as  far  as  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  {-hi-)  is 

concerned,  to: 

ddmxbinV  he  will  kill  you;  tlomoxhi^n  I  kill  you 

The  pronommal  objects  are  found  in  all  the  tense-modes,  as  far  as 

the  meaning  of  these  permits,  and  are  entirely  distmct  from  all  the 

subjective  elements,  except  that  the  ending  of  the  second  person 

plural  coincides  with  one  form  of  the  second  person  singular  present 

imperative  of  the  intransitive,  -anp\     These  elements  are: 

Singular:  First  person,  -xi  (with  third  subjective);  second  person, 

-hi;  third  person, ;  third  person  (human),  -k'wa.     Plural:  First 

person,  -am;  second  person,  -anp'  {-anh-). 
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It  does  not  seem  that  -Tc'wa-,  which  is  optionally  used  as  the  third 
personal  object  when  reference  is  distinctly  had  to  a  human  being  (or 
to  a  mythical  animal  conceived  of  as  a  human  being),  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  than  a  third  personal  subject  (at  least  no  other 
examples  have  been  found) ;  nor  can  it  be  used  as  an  indirect  ob- 
ject if  the  verb  already  contains  among  its  prefixes  an  incorporated 
indirect  object.  These  restrictions  on  the  use  of  -Vwd-  enable  us 
effectually  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indirect  reflexive  -Vwa-  which 
has  already  been  discussed,  this  element  normally  requiring  an  incor- 
porated object  prefixed  to  the  verb.  Examples  of  the  objective 
-Vwa-  are: 

t'.omok'wa^  it  killed  him  15.16;  28.11 

Jie^^-lu¥wa  he  went  away  from  him 

haxanVwa  he  burnt  him  27.16 

sd^nsa'nk'wa  he  fought  with  him  2S.10 

nagalVwa  he  said  to  him  152.3  (\s^th  very  puzzling  intransitive 
-i-;  contrast  iiaga"  he  said  to  him) 

wefgigwa  she  took  (it)  away  from  liim  (49.6) 

lak'wak'  (inferential)  he  gave  him  to  eat 

In  several  respects  this  -¥wa  differs  fundamentally  from  the  other 
object  suffixes.     It  allows  no  connective  -x-  to  stand  before  it  (see  § 
64);  the  indirective  ~d-  of  -a'ld-  (see  §  48)  drops  out  before  it: 
gayawa'lTcwa  he  ate  him ;  cf .  gayawa'lsbi  he  ate  you  (26.8) 
and,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  suffixless  third  person  object,  it 
allows  no  instrumental  i  to  stand  before  it  (see  §  64) :  ■ 

l-t!ana'Jiagwa  he  held  kirn  (25.10) ;  cf.  l-tlana'U  he  held  it  27.4     " 
dak' -da-Mllc' wa  he  answered  him   180.18;   cf.  daV-da-lidHi'-n  1 
answered  him  (146.14) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  forms  with  suffixed  -¥wa  approximate  in- 
transitives  in  form  (cf .  nagaJJc'wa  above) .  With  a  stem-final  g,  gw  the 
suffix  imites  to  form  -Tc'wa,  the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  and 
receiving  a  rising  accent;  with  a  stem-final  Tc!  it  unites  to  form  -^Tc'wa, 
the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  with  falling  accent.  Examples 
are: 

V.ayak'wa  he  found  him  71.14;  cf.  tlaya^F  he  found  it  43.4;  134.17 
malak'wa  he  told  him  22.8;  (72.14);  cf.  jnalagana'nhi  he  told  it 
to  him  (see  §  50)  30.15 

1  The  final  consonant  of  the  aoristic  stem  of  Type  8  verbs  is  regularly  lost  before  -k'ua. 
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da-]c!os'd^¥wa  they  bit  liim  74.5  (aorist  stem  -klos'og-) 
Jie^^-lleme'^^Tc'wa  he  destroyed  them  (50.2) ;   cf.  7ie«^-ileme'Jc!i^n  I 

destroyed  them  (110.2) 
mul'u^^Fwa  he  swallowed  him  72.16;  cf.  mulii'lda^n  I  swallowed 

him  (73.1) 

Verbs  that  have  a  suffixed  comitative  -{a)<)wa-  show,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  objective  -¥wa-,  a  probably  dissimilated  suffix  -gik'wa 
i-gigwa) ,  the  connecting  a  preceding  this  compound  suffix  being  of 
course  umlauted  to  i: 

xebeyigi'¥wa  he  hurt  him  (cf.  xebeyagwa'^n  I  hurt  him  [136.23]) 
uyu'^^sgigwa  he  laughed  at  him  27.5  (cf.  uyu'^sgwa^n  I  laugh  at 
him  [71.7]) 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how  the  objecti'  e  -Vwa-  may  serve 
to  remove  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  are  ap ..  to  arise  in  Takelma 
in  the  use  of  the  third  person,  he  gave  it  to  him  is  expressed  in  the 
inferential  by  the  forms  o'¥i¥  and  o'VigwaV,  the  latter  of  which 
necessarily  refers  to  a  human  indirect  object.  If  a  noun  or  inde- 
pendent pronoun  be  put  before  these  apparently  synonymous  forms, 
sentences  are  framed  of  quite  divergent  signification.  In  the  first 
sentence  (noun  +  o'^'ifc')  the  prefixed  noun  would  naturally  be  taken 
as  the  object  (direct  or  indirect)  of  the  verb  (e.  g.,  ne'Jc'tli  o'Vik^ 
HE  who-gave  it  ?  [  =  TO  WHOM  DID  HE  GIVE  IT  ?])  J  in  the  sccoud 
(noun  +o'¥igwa¥),  as  subject,  a  doubly  expressed  object  being  inad- 
missible (e.  g.,ne'Vdi  o'Tc'igwaV  who  gave  it  to  him?),  to  whom 
DID  HE  BRING  IT?  with  incorporated  object  ne'Vdi  reads  ne'k'di 
me^-wak'  literally,  he-who-hither-brought-it  ?  who  brought  it 
TO  HIM?  with  subject  ne'Fdi  reads  (as  inferential  form)  ne'h'di 
wagawo'FwaV  (-o-  unexplained) .  he  found  the  ants  is  expressed 
by  tHUs'P  tlaya^F,  but  the  ants  found  him  by  t!ihis'¥  t.'aydFwa. 
The  usage  illustrated  may  be  stated  thus:  whenever  the  third  personal 
object  refers  to  a  human  being  and  the  subject  is  expressed  as  a 
noun,  suffixed  -¥wa  must  be  used  to  indicate  the  object;  if  it  is  not 
used,  the  expressed  noun  \vill  most  naturally  be  construed  as  the 
object  of  the  verb.  An  effective  means  is  thus  present  in  Takelma 
for  the  distinction  of  a  personal  subject  and  object. 
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§  63.  Transitive   Subject  Pronouns 
The  various  tense-modal  schemes  of  subject  pronouns  in  the  tran- 
sitive verb  are  as  follows: 


Singular: 

First  person    . 

Second  person 

Third  person  . 
Plural: 

First  person     . 

Second  person 


Aorist 


Future 


■{a'Yn  •{a')n 

■dam  (1st  sing,  -da^  (1st sing,  obj.) 

obj.)  I 
^  -(a')nfc' 


Inferential 


Present 
imperative 


■ia)nak'  -{a)naga'm 

ia')t'p'  \  -(o')''6a« 

•dap' (1st sing.j  -dafta^    (1st 
obj.)  obj.) 


fc'-a« 
\-k'  'eit' 

-k' 

k'-anak' 


-(a)  ba'i 


sing,  jf-fc'  ^eWp' 


l-(a 


)np' 


Future 
imperative 


(<a'y-k- 
\-ga^m  (1st  sing. 


I    obj.) 


Setting  aside  the  peculiar  second  personal  subject  first  personal 
singular  object  terminations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  subjective     . 
forms  of  the  transitive  are  identical  with  those  of  the  intransitive     j 
(Class  I)  except  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  aorist  and     | 
future,  and  in  the  third  person  aorist  and  future.     The  loss  in  the 
future  of  the  catch  of   the  first  person  singular  aorist  {~fe^:  fe^  = 
-^n:  -n)  and  the  addition  in  the  future  of  -am  to  the  first  person     I 
plural  aorist   {-ik\-  -igam  =  -na¥:  -nagam)   are    quite  parallel  phe- 
nomena.    It   will   be   observed   also   that   the  first   person  plural, 
probably  also  singular,  aorist  of  the  transitive,  is  in  form  identical, 
except  for  the  mode-sign  -¥-,  with  the  corresponding  form  of  the 
inferential,  so  that  one  is  justified  in  suspecting  this  tense-mode  to 
consist,   morphologically  speaking,   of  transitive  forms  with  third 
personal  object  (see  §  60,  first  footnote). 

The  forms  of  do^m-  (aorist  tlomom-)  kill  will  show  the  method  of 
combining  subjective  and  objective  pronominal  elements.  ^M 


AORIST 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singulai : 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

t.'iimuxd&Tti 
t.'UmUxi 

t.'umuzda,^' 

t.'omoxbVn 

t.'omoxhi 

t.'om6zh'ina.k' 

t!omoma,'^n 
t!omoma>i' 
t.'omom 

t.'OTnom&Ba>k' 
i.'omomaH'p" 

t.'omSximit' 
t.'om6xa.m 

t.'omoximiVp' 

r.'oTOoianba«n 
t/oTnoianp'  i 
t.'omoianbana'k' 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  t.'omoxant'p'  ye  ake  killing  each  other! 
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i 

Objective 

1   Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person         rp.  •   , 

singular              Third  person 

First  person     1    Second  person 
plural          j          plural 

,  Singular: 
1       1st  per. 
j       2d  per. 
3d  per. 
iPIural: 
i       1st  per. 

\ 

',       2d  per. 

dUmxda.^ 
dUmxink' 

dumxdsibaf 

domxhin 

domxhink' 

(foTTJibinagam 

(io«ma'n 

doumada,'- 

douma^nk' 

(ioamanaga'm 

doK7rea't*ba« 

(fomiimida- 
donwamank" 

(foTOrimifba^  i 

domianban 

domianbank' 

(fSmzambanagam 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 

Singular: 

2d  per. 

diimxi 

doum 

domiara 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

do"maba'« 

2d  per. 

diimxip' 

dbtim^'     {al-xV- 
fc.'anp" 
see  him!) 

domiamp'J 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 
2d  per. 


damrga^m 


douma'^k" 


1  These  forms  were  not  actually  obtained,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  doubtful. 
!  Probably  expressed  by  simple  future  domximida^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  transitive  potential  and  inferential 
forms,  as  the  former  can  be  easily  constructed  by  substituting  in  the 
future  forms  the  aorist  endings  for  those  of  the  future: 

dUmxi  he  would  kill  me 
I      do^ma'^n  I  should,  could  kill  him 
do'^m  he  would,  could  kill  him 

The  inferential  forms  can  be  built  up  from  the  corresponding  future 
forms  by  substituting  for  the  subject  endmgs  of  the  latter  those  given 
in  the  table  for  the  inferential  mode: 

dumxiV  he  killed  me 
ddmxamlc.'eif  you  killed  us 
domk'a^  I  killed  him 
ddmxanp'gana^¥  we  killed  you 
The  only  point  to  which  attention  need  be  called  in  the  aorist  and 
future  forms  is  the  use  of  a  connecting  vowel  -i-  instead  of  -a-  when 
the  first  personal  plural  object  {-am-)  is  combmed  %dth  a  second 
singular  or  plural  subject  (-it\  -ifp,  -ida',  -ifha');  this  -i- naturally 
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carries  the  umlaut  of  -am-  to  -im-  with  it,  but  -am-  reappears  when 
-i-  drops  out,  cf.  inferential  ddmxamldeit'.  With  the  -i-  of  these 
forms  compare  the  -i-  of  the  first  person  plural  intransitives  -ik\ 
-iga'm,  -iba-  (§  60  and  §  60,  second  footnote). 

§  64.  Connecting  -x-  and  -/- 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  all  forms  but  those  provided  j 
with  a  third  personal  object  the  endings  are  not  directly  added  to 
the  stem,  but  are  joined  to  it  by  a  connecting  consonant  -x-  (amalga- 
mating with  preceding  -t-  to  -s'-).  This  element  we  have  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  -x-  (-«-)  of  reciprocal  forms;  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  being  related  to  the  -xa-  of  active  intransitive  verbs, 
hardly,  however,  to  the  non-agentive  -x-.  Though  it  appears  as  a 
purely  formal,  apparently  meaningless  element,  its  original  function 
must  have  been  to  indicate  the  objective  relation  in  which  the 
immediately  following  pronominal  sufiix  stands  to  the  verb.  From  | 
this  point  of  view  it  is  absent  in  a  third  personal  object  form  simply 
because  there  is  no  expressed  pronominal  element  for  it  to  objectivize,  ' 
as  it  were.  The  final  aoristic  consonant  of  Type  8  verbs  regularly 
disappears  before  the  connecting  -x-,  so  that  its  retention  becomes 
a  probably  secondary  mark  of  a  third  personal  pronominal  object. 
The  fact  that  the  third  personal  objective  element  -Ic'wa-  (-gwa-)  does 
not  tolerate  a  preceding  connective  -x-  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself, 
afl&liating  it  to  some  extent  with  the  derivational  suffixes  of  the  verb. 

There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  transitive  stems  ending  in 
a  vowel,  so  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  subjective  personal 
endings,  the  third  personal  object  being  unexpressed,  are  directly 
attached  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem,  as  in: 

naga'^fi  I  say  to  him  72.9,  cf.  naga'^  he  said  to  him  92.24 
sebe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) ;  future  imperative  odo'^¥  hunt  for 
him!  (116.7) 
Ordinarily  forms  involving  the  third  personal  object  require  a  con- 
necting vowel  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  suffix.  Not  all 
verbs,  however,  show  the  pureh' non-significant  -a-  of,  e.  g.,t!omoma'^n, 
but  have  a  to  a  large  extent  probabl}'  functional  -i-.  This  -i-  occurs 
first  of  all  in  all  third  personal  object  forms  of  verbs  that  have  an 
instrumental  prefix: 

tslayaga'^n  I  shoot  him  (192.10),  but  wa-ts!ayagi'^n  I  shoot  (him) 

with  it 
l-lats!agiY  you  touched  it  * 
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1  The  greater  number  of  cases  will  probably  be  found  to  come  under 
1  this  head,  so  that  the  -i-  may  be  conveniently  termed  instrumental 
I  -i-.  Not  all  forms  with  -^-,  by  any  means,  can  be  explained,  how- 
i  ever,  as  instrumental  in  force.     A  great  many  verbs,  many  of  them 

characterized  by  the  directive  prefix  al-  (see  §  36,  15),  require  an  -i- 

as  their  regular  connecting  vowel: 

[  lagagi'^n  I  gave  him  to  eat  (30.12) 

r  IdHiwi'^n  I  call  him  by  name  (116.17) 

lo^ginini'^n  I  trap  them  for  him  (and  most  other   FOR-indirec- 
tives  in  -anan-) 

:  Examples  of  -i-verbs  with  indirect  object  are: 

o^02/i'%  I  give  it  to  him  180.11  (contrast  Oi/ona'%  I  gave  it  [180.20]) 
'  wd^-giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him   (176.17)  (contrast  wd'^ga'^n  I 

brought  it  [162.13]) 

A  number  of  verbs  have  -a-  in  the  aorist,  but  -i-  in  all  other  tense- 
modes  : 

yi^miya'^n  I  lend  it  to  him,  but  yimi'Tiin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him 
naga'^n  I  said  to  him  (second  -a-  part  of  stem)  72.9,  but  nd'^gi'n 
I  shall  say  to  him;  nd^gi'-¥  say  to  him!  (future)  196.20;  v.dViV 
he  said  to  him  (inferential)  94.16;  170.9;  172.12 

The  general  significance  of  -i-  seems  not  unlike  that  of  the  prefixed 
directive  al-,  though  the  application  of  the  former  element  is  very 
much  wider;  i.  e.,  it  refers  to  action  directed  toward  some  person  or 
object  distinctly  outside  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  -i-  is 
never  found  used  together  with  the  indirect  reflexive  -k'wa-,  even 
though  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  an  instrumental  prefix : 

xd^-p!l^-nd''^¥wa^n  I  warm  my  owti  back  (188.20) 
In  a  few  cases  the  applicability  of  the  action  of  the  verb  can  be 
shifted  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject  to  that  of  another  person  or 
thing  by  a  mere  change  of  the  connective  -a-  to  -i-,  without  the 
added  use  of  prefix  or  sufiix: 

xd^-ld'H!an  I  shall  put  it  about  my  waist,  but  xd''-ld'H!in  I  shall 

put  it  about  his  waist 

In  the  form  of  the  third  personal  subject  with  third  personal  object 

of  the  aorist,  the  imperative  with  third  personal  object,  and  the 

inferential  with  third  personal  object,  the  -i-  generally  appears  as  a 

suffixed  -hi-  {-%-),  incapable  of  causing  umlaut: 

malagana'nU  he  told  him  30.15,  but  malagini'^n  I  told  him  (172. 1 ) 

wa-t!omdmlii  he  killed  him  \vith  it 
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i-Tdu^hrmnana'nlii  he  fixed  it  for  him 
^-Idumana'nM  fix  it  for  him! 

l-lc!umana'nTiik'  he  fixed  it  for  him  (infer.),  but  l-JduminininVnk* 
he  will  fix  it  for  him 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  verbs  vdih  characteristic 
-i-  either  may  or  regularly  do  leave  out  the  final  -'i: 

alxl'^V  he  saw  him  124.6,  8  (cf.  al-xl''gi'n  I  saw  him,  188.11)^ 
l-latsla^V  he  touched  him  (cf.  l-lats.'agi'^n  I  touched  him) 
ha^-i~ye^wa'n  revive  him!  (15,2)  (cf.  ha^-l-yewe^i'hi  I  revived  him) 
Qie'-l-lele"¥  he  let  him  go  (13.6)  (cf.  le'-i-le'lekH'n  I  let  him  go 

[50.4]) 
\he'-i-le'V^¥  let  him  go!  182.15  (cf.  Ti^^-le'TkHn  I  shall  let  him  go) 
ha-i-di-t'ga'^sfgd°s    stick    out    your    anus!    164.19;    166.6    (cf. 

ha-i-di-fgats!a't'gisi^n  I  stuck  out  my  anus  [166.8]) 
l-klvy'ma'n  he  prepared  it  190.22  (cf.  l-]c!iV*mini'^n  I  prepared  it) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  find  a 
simple  rule  that  would  enable  one  to  tell  whether  an  i-verb  does  or 
does  not  keep  a  final  -M  (-H).  Certain  verbs,  even  though  without 
instrumental  signification,  show  an  -i-  (or  -hi-)  in  all  forms  with  third 
personal  object.     Such  are: 

aorist  ogoy-  give  to  (ogoiJii  he  gave  it  to  him  156.20) 
aorist  weH'-g-  take  away  from  {wet'gi  he  took  it  from  him,  16.13) 
aorist  lagag-  feed  (laga'¥i  he  gave  him  to  eat  30.12;  lak'i  give 
him  to  eat!  IdVigana^h  we  seem  to  have  given  him  to  eat) 

and  indirective  verbs  in  -anan^.     Irregularities  of  an  unaccountable 
character  occur.     Thus  we  have: 

he^^-iu  he  left  him  (cf.  Jie^^-i.hvi'^n  I  left  him);  but  imperative 
he'^-iwi'hi  leave  him!  (not  *-ivn^,  as  we  might  expect) 

In  many  cases  the  loss  or  retention  of  the  final  -hi  seems  directly 
connected  with  syntactic  considerations.  A  large  class  of  verbs  with 
instrumental  prefix  (generally  i-)  drop  the  final  -lii,  presimaably 
because  the  instrumentahty  is  only  indefinitely  referred  to  (cf.  § 
35,  1) .  Examples  of  such  have  been  given  above.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  instrument  is  expUcitly  referred  to,  as  when  an  instrumental 
noun  is  incorporated  in  or  precedes  the  verb,  the  -hi  is  restored. 
Thus: 

1  The  -i-  of  these  verbs  regularly  disappears,  not  only  here  but  in  every  form  in  which  the  normal  con- 
necting vowel  -a-  fails  to  appear  in  other  verbs:  al-xl'^k'  (inferential)  he  saw  htm  i*al-I^k.'-l:'  like  domk'  HK 
KILLED  HDC),  homonymous  with  al-ii'-k'  (imperative)  see  him!  (=*aWi'k.').  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  becomes  distinctly  instrumentalin  force,  the  -«-  is  a  constant  element:  al-tea-zi'k.Hk'  (inferential)  HK 
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la-H-t''ba'°'¥  he  burst  it  (cf.  -t'la'^gi^n  I  burst  it) 

i-s-wili's-wal  he  tore  it  to  pieces  (cf.  -s-wili's-wili^n  I  tore  it  to 

pieces) 
l-s'wi'ls'wal  tear  it  to  pieces! 
l-s'wPls'waH  he  tore  it  (once) 
i-heme^m  he  wrestled  mth  him  22.10  (cf.  -hememi'^n  I  wrestled 

with  him 

despite  the  prefixed  -i-;  but: 

la-waya-fl)d'°^¥i  he  burst  it  with  a  knife 

Jian-waya-s'vnls'wa'Thi  tear  it  through  in  pieces  with  a  knife! 
i|  (73.3) 

j:  Similarly : 

tld-H-sgd'^¥sga^¥  he  picked  him  up  31.11  (cf.  -sgd¥sgigi^n  I  picked 
him  up) 
but: 

[  Tda'md"^  dan  hd°'-sgd°^¥ sga'¥ i  tongs  rocks  he-picked- them-up- with 
'  (  =  he  picked  up  rocks  with  tongs)  170.17 

I  despite  the  lack  of  an  instrumental  prefix  in  the  verb.  Exphcit  in- 
I  strumentality,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  most  fundamental  func- 
j  tion  of  the  -lii.  It  seems  that  whenever  a  transitive  verb  that 
I  primarily  takes  but  one  object  is  made  to  take  a  second  (generally 
i  instrumental  or  indirective  in  character)  the  instrumental  -i-  (with 
j  retained  -hi)  is  employed.  Thus: 
'I  ma'xla  TcIuwU  he  threw  dust 
:but: 

ma'xla^alkJuwQhi  dust  he-threw-it-at-him  (perhaps  best  trans- 
lated as  he-bethrew-him-with-dust)  cf.  184.5 

1  where  the  logically  direct  object  is  ma'xla,  while  the  logically  indirect, 
\  perhaps  grammatically  direct,  object  is  implied  by  the  final  -hi  and 
I  the  prefix  dl-.     Similarly,  in: 

I         ¥o^jpx  hahaha'fi  wd^'di'xda  ashes  he-clapped-them-ovor  his-body 
(perhaps  best  rendered  by:  he-beclapped-his-body-with-ashes) 
!  182.9 

i  the  logically  direct  obiect  is  ¥o'px,  the  logically  indirect  object,  his- 
j  body,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  -'i.  This  interpretation  of  the  -hi 
:  as  being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  two  explicit  objects  is  con- 
j  firmed  by  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  simple  verbs  that  regularly 
i  retain  it  (such  as  give  to,  say  to  in  non-aorist  forms,  bring  to, 

j  verbs  in  -anan-)  logically  demand  two  objects. 
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As  soon  as  the  verb  ceases  to  be  transitive  (or  passive)  in  form  or 
when  the  third  personal  object  is  the  personal  -¥wa,  the  instrumental 
-i-  disappears: 

gel-yald'^xalt'gwifh.e  forgot  himself  77.10  (cf.  gel-yala'^xaldi^n  I 

forgot  him) 
ogolVwa  he  gave  it  to  him  96. 18  (cf.  ogolM  he  gave  it  to  him  188.12) 
It  is  possible  that  in  wet'gigwa  he  took  it  from  him  the  -gi-  is  a 
peculiar  suffix  not  compounded  of  petrified  -g-  (see  §  42,  6)  and 
instrumental  -i-;  contrast  l-tlana'hi  he  held  it  Avdth  l-tlana'Tiagwa 
HE  HELD  him.  Any  ordinary  transitive  verb  may  lose  its  object 
and  take  a  new  instrumental  object,  whereupon  the  instrumental  -i- 
becomes  necessary.  Examples  of  such  instrumentalized  transitives 
are: 

ga'l^  wa-ts!ayagi'^n  bow  I-with-shoot-it  (cf .  tslayaga'^n  I  shoot  him) 
wa-^u^gwi'^n  I  drink  with  it  (cf.  u^gwa'^n  I  drink  it) 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  old  object  as  well  as  the  new 
instrumental  object,  a  suffix  -an-  seems  necessary.     Thus : 
tjapla  wa-sa^-gmina'^  people  thej^-will-be-shot-with-it 
xl'^  wa-^Wgwmi'^n  water  I-drink-it-with-it 
It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this  -an-  is  related  to  either  of  the  -an- 
elements  of  -anan-  (§  50). 

A  final  -'i  is  kept  phonetically  distinct  in  that  it  does  not  unite 
with  a  preceding  f ortis,  but  allows  the  fortis  to  be  treated  as  a  syllabic 
final,  i.  e.,  to  become  ^  + aspirated  surd: 

^e^^-vZe'me^Z:'^  he  killed  them  off,  but -Ze'mefc.'i^n  I  killed  them  off 
Forms  without  connective  vowel  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  and 
yet  (as  instrumentals  or  otherwise)  require  an  -i-,  simply  insert  this 
element  (under  proper  phonetic  conditions  as  -hi-)  before  the  modal 
and  personal  suffixes: 

wa-woo'Jiin  I  shall  go  to  get  it  with  it  (contrast  woo'n  I  shall  go 

to  get  it) 
l-V.ana'li^n  I  hold  it;  %-t!ana'hi  he  holds  it  27.4 
di-s'al-yomo'Tiin  I   shall   run   behind  and  catch  up  with  him; 
di-s-al-yomo'M  catch  up  with  him!  (contrast  yomo'n  I  shall 
catch  up  with  him) 
wa-sana'JiinV  they  will  spear  them  mth  them  28.15  (verb-stem 
Sana-) 
A  constant  -a-  used  to  support  a  preceding  consonant  combination 
is,  in  -i-  verbs,  colored  to  -i- : 

l-lasgi"  touch  him!  (cf.  masga^  put  it!    [104.8]) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  several  verbs  with  instrumental  vocalism  lose 
the  -i-  and  substitute  the  ordinary  connective  -a-  in  the  frequentative. 
Such  are: 

%-go'yok!i^n  I  nudge  him;  l-goyogiya'^n  I  keep  pushing  him 
d¥-t!¥si'^n  I  crush  it;  di^-t!iyl't!iya.^n  I  keep  crushing  them 

It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  in  both  these  cases  the  loss  of  the 
-i-  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  petrified  consonant  {-Ic!-,  -s-). 

The  following  scheme  of  the  instrumental  forms  of  do^m-  kill 
(third  personal  object)  will  best  illustrate  the  phonetic  behavior 
of  -i- : 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

First  person     .    . 

t.'omomV^n 

do«7ni'n 

doumi'^n 

dOmhiga,' 

Second  person  .   . 

t.'omomVt' 

doumida'' 

doumVt' 

(fSTTihiklelf 

domlii 

(fomhi'k" 

Third  person    .    . 

t.'omSmhi 

doumVnk' 

ddmhi 

dbmhik' 

Plural: 

First  person     .    . 

t.'omomina^'k' 

douminaga'm 

(io«m  ina*k' 

doTnhigana'k' 

(Jomhiba' 

Second  person   .  . 

i/omomiH'p' 

doumi't'ha,^ 

douTniH'p' 

dSTnhikleit'p" 

dOTTlhip' 

§  65.  Forms  Without  Connectiiig  Vowel 
A  considerable  number  of  transitive  verbs  whose  aorist  stem  ends 
in  a  long  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal, 
or  liquid)  treat  this  diphthong  as  a  vocalic  unit,  i.  e.,  do  not  allow 
the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  to  become  semivocalic  and  thus 
capable  of  being  followed  by  a  connective  -a-  before  the  personal 
endings  (cf.  intransitive  forms  like  el-t\  §  60).  If  such  a  long  diph- 
thong is  final,  or  precedes  a  consonant  (like  -f)  that  is  itself  incapable 
of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination  with  a  preceding  vowel,  no 
difiiculty  arises.  If,  however,  the  long  diphthong  precedes  an  -n- 
(in  such  endings  as  -^n,  -n,  -na¥),  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  pho- 
netically on  a  line  with  the  semivowels  y  {i)  and  w  (w),  a  long  double 
diphthong  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal,  or  Hquid  +  nof  time-value 
4)  results.  Such  a  diphthong  can  not  be  tolerated,  but  must  be 
reduced  to  an  ordinary  long  diphthong  of  time-value  3  by  the  loss  of 
the  second  element  (semivowel,  nasal,  or  Hquid)  of  the  diphthong  of 
the  stem  (see  §  1 1).  Thus  the  coexistence  of  such  apparently  contra- 
dictory forms  as  da'^-yeMW  you  go  where  there  is  singing  and 
da'^-yehen  (with  passive  -n)  it  was  gone  where  there  was  singing 
(from  ^i/eJiem)  can  be  explained  by  a  simple  consideration  of  syllabic 
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weight.  The  rising  pitch-accent,  it  should  be  noted,  is  always  pre- 
served as  an  integral  element  of  the  diphthong,  even  though  a  -'n 
follow,  so  that  the  first  personal  singular  subject  third  personal 
object  of  such  verbs  (-v^n)  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  the  great  mass  of  transitive  verbs  (-v'^n).^  The 
first  person  plural  subject  third  person  object  and  the  third  personal 
passive  are  always  parallel  in  form  to  the  first  person  singular  sub- 
ject third  person  object  in  -^n  (kladaP'na'V  and  Ictadan  like  Iclada^n). 
Examples  of  transitives  with  aorist  stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs 
not  followed  by  connective  -a-  are: 

Vgwaxsi^n  I  tattoo  him  :     fgwaxMf  you  tattoo  him 

dl-t!ugu^n  I  wear  it  :     d%-t!ugm  he  wears  it  96.16 

dd'^-yehe^n  I  go  where  there  is     :     dd'^-yehelf  you  go  where  there 
singing  is  singing  (106.10) 

dd'^-yeJien  (third  person  pas- 
sive) 

dd'^-yeh,e''na^¥     (first    person 
plural) 

Jc!ada.^n  I  picked  them  up  :     IcIadM  he  picked  them  up 

da-t!aga.^n  I  built  afire  :    da-t!aga.l  he  built  a  fire  88.12; 

96.17 

swad&n    (passive)     they    got     :     swadMsa^n  they  are  gambling 
beaten  in  gambling  with  one  another 

oyo^n  I  give  it  (=  *oydn^n) 
but  also  oyona'^n  with  con- 
necting -a- 

Ic.'eme^n  I  did  it  74.13  :     Iclemei  he  did  it  92.22;  144.6; 

176.1,4,5,  7,8,9,  14 

.  In  aorist  Jclemei-  make  the  -i-,  actually  or  impliedly,  appears  only 
when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person  (singular  first,  Jcleme^n;  second, 
TcIemetC;  third,  JcIemel;  plural  first,  JcIeme^na^V;  second,  Tdemeiff); 
all  other  aoristic  and  all  non-aoristic  forms  replace  the  -i~  by  a  -n-'. 

TclemenxWn  I  make  you  27.9 

Iclemenxa^n  they  make  one  another;  future  Tderana^nV  he  will 
make  it  28.14 
A  few  reduplicated  transitives  enduag,  in  both  aorist  and  verb-stems, 
in  a  short  diphthong  (-aZ-,  -am,-,  -an-,  -aw-),  lack  a  connective  -a- 

1  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Takelma  reduction  of  an  over-long  diphthong  {lin  to  fn)  offers  in 
some  respects  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  reduction  of  an  Indo-Gemianic  long  diphthong  to  a  simple  long 
vowel  before  certain  consonants,  chiefly  -m  (e.  g.,  Indo-Germanic  *diats  =  Skr.  dyau's,  Gk.  ZetJcocvith  pre- 
served -w-  because  followed  by  -s,  a  consonant  not  capable  of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination;  but 
Indo-Germanic  ace.  *(f/f?n= Ved.  Skr.  dyam,  Ilom.  Gk.  Zfjv  with  lost  -J«-beca\ise  followed  by  -m,  a  consonant 
capable  of  entering  into  diplithongal  combination).  I  do  not  wish  to  imply, however,  that  the  accent  of 
forms  like  yehe-n  is,  as  in  diem,  the  compensating  result  of  contraction. 
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before  the  personal  endings,  so  that  a  loss  of  the  final  consonant 
(-Z-,  -m-,  -n-,  -W-)  takes  place  in  third  personal  objective  forms  before 
a  consonantal  personal  ending.     Such  verbs  are: 


Jieme'Jia^n  I  mocked  him  (  = 

-ham^n) 
Imi'lia^n  I  sent  him  ( =  -am^n) 
gel-hewe'ha^n  ^  I  think  ( =  -au^n) 
gel-Jiewe'liaf  you  think 
p!a-i-di^-sgimi'sga'n  ^  I  set  them 

in  ground  ( =  -armfn) 
ha-^al-mo'lo^ma^n  I  turned  them 

over  {  =  -aVn) 
ha-^dl-mo'Vman    I    shall    turn 

them  over  ( =  -aln) 
sd"nsa'^n  I  fight  him  ( =  -an^n) 


heme'Tiam  he  mocked  him 

24.4,  5,  8;  182.6,  7 
imi'Jiamsin  I  was  sent  (43.2) 
gel-hewe'hau  he  thought  44.1 1 ; 

142.20 
p!a-i-di^-sgimi'sgam    he     set 

them  in  ground 
hd-^al-mo'lo^mal     he     turned 

them  over  (170.16) 


( =  -an^n) 


I     count     them 


sd^nsa'n  he  fights  him  (28.10) 

(but  also  sans,  see  §  40, 10b) 

da-md°"nmini'^n  I  count  them 

up  (156.14)  (but  also  mdn  = 

*mdmn    he    counted   them 

78.8;  100.8) 

How  explain  the  genesis  of  these  two  sets  of  contract  verb  forms, 

and  how  explain  the  existence  of  doublets  like  mo'lo^ma^n  and  mo'- 

lo'mala^n,  mo'lo^maf  and  mo'lohnalaV,  oyo^n  and  oyona'^n,  sd^nsa^'n 

and  sans?     The  most  plausible  explanation  that  can  be  offered  is 

that  originally"  the  personal  endings  were  added  directly  to  the  stem 

and  that  later  a  connecting  -a-  developed  whenever  the  preceding 

consonant  or  the  personal  ending  was  not  of  a  character  to  form  a 

diphthong.     Hence  the  original  paradigms  may  have  been: 


First  person 

Second  person       .      .     .     . 

Third  person 

which  were  then  leveled  out  to : 


oyo^n 

oyonaT 

oyon 

oyoTUi'^n 

oyonaH' 

oyon 


mo'lo^ma^n 

mo'lo^malaY 

mo'lo^mal 

mo'Wmala^n 
mo'Io^malaY 
mo'lo^mal 


because  of  the  analogy  of  a  vast  number  of  verbs  with  connecting 
-a-  in  both  first  and  second  persons,  e.  g.,  ts!ayaga"n,  ts!ayagaH\ 
Forms  like  mo'lo^maf,  sd^nsaY,  would  arise  from  leveling  to  the  first 

iThis  verb  is  transitive  only  in  form,  intransitive  in  meaning,  ^he  tnie  transitive  (think  of)  employs 
the  full  stem  hewehaw-  with  comiective  -i-  for  third  personal  object,  and  -s-  for  other  objects:  gel-hewe'hiwi'n 
I  THINK  OF  him;  gcl-hewe'hausdam  you  think  of  me. 

2  The  form  sgimi'sga^n  is  interesting  as  a  test  case  of  these  contract  verb  forms.  The  stem  must  be 
sgimisgam-;  it  can  not  hesgimisg-,  ass?- conldhardly  be  treated  asarepeatedinitialeonsonant.  Nocases 
are  known  of  initial  consonant  clusters  treated  as  phonetic  units. 
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person  by  the  analogy  of  such  forms  as  tlomoma'^n,  tlomomaY.  The 
third  person  generally  brings  out  the  original  diphthong,  yet  some- 
times the  analogy  set  by  the  first  person  seems  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  third  person  (e.  g.,  sans  beside  soP-nsa'n),  as  well  as  to  the  third 
person  passive  and  first  person  plural  subject  transitive.  Such  forms 
as  oyo^n  are  best  considered  as  survivals  of  an  older  "  athematic"  type 
of  forms,  later  put  on  the  wane  by  the  spread  of  the  "thematic" 
type  with  connecting  -a-  (e,  g.,  gayawa'^n,  not  *gayd^n  from  *gayau^n). 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  phonetic  laws  gave  rise  to 
various  paradigmatic  irregularities  in  the  "athematic"  forms,  these 
sank  into  the  background.  They  are  now  represented  by  aorists  of 
Type  2  verbs  like  naga'-^n  i  say  to  him  and  wa-kloyo-^n  i  go  with 
HiM,^  non-aorist  forms  of  Type  5  verbs  (e.  g.,  odo'-n),  and  such  iso- 
lated irregularities  as  intransitive  ei-f  and  nagai-f  (contrast  yewey-aH' 
and  fagayaY)  and  transitive  contract  verbs  like  Icfadd^n  and  saP'nsa'^n. 

§  66.  Passives 

Passives,  which  occur  in  Takelma  texts  with  great  frequency,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  amplifications  of  transitive  forms  with  third  per- 
sonal subject.  Every  such  transitive  form  may  be  converted  into  a 
passive  by  the  omission  of  the  transitive  subject  and  the  addition  of 
elements  characteristic  of  that  voice;  the  pronominal  object  of  the 
transitive  becomes  the  logical,  not  formal,  subject  of  the  passive 
(passives,  properly  speaking,  have  no  subject).  The  passive  suffixes 
referred  to  are  -{a)n  for  the  aorist,  -{a)na^  for  the  future,  and  -am  for 
the  inferential.  Imperatives  were  not  obtained,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
they  exist.  Following  are  the  passive  forms  of  do'^m-,  instrumental 
forms  being  put  in  parentheses : 


Aorist 


Future 


Potential 


Inferential 


Singular: 

First  person  . 
Second  person 
Third  person    . 

Plural: 

First  person  . 
Second  person 


tHimilxin 
t.'omoxbin 
t.'omoma'n 
(t.'omomi'n) 

t.'omoximm 
t.'omoxanban 


diimxina^ 
domxbina,^ 
doumana'^ 
(doumina'^) 

domximina^ 
domxanbana^ 


diimxin 
domxbin 
douma'n 
((foumi'n) 

domxim'm 
domxanbaa 


dumzigam. 
domxbigam 
domk'ajn 
{domhigara) 

domxamk'am 
domxanp'gam 


I  Some  verbs  wtiose  aorist  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  take  a  constant  -a-  with  preceding  inorganic  h  instead 
of  adding  the  personal  endings  directly.  Such  a  verb  is  i-i.'ona- hold;  the  constant  -a-  or  -j- of  forms 
like  t-l.'ana'hagwa,  l-t.'ene'hi-s-dam  is  perhaps  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  instrumental -/- of  forms  like 
t-t!ana'ld^n. 
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The  connective  -a-,  it  will  be  observed,  is  replaced  by  -i-  when  the 
formal  object  is  the  first  person  plural  (-am-) ;  compare  the  entirely 
analogous  phenomenon  in  the  second  personal  subjective  first  per- 
sonal plural  objective  forms  of  the  transitive  (§  63).  It  is  curious 
that  the  third  person  aorist  of  the  passive  can  in  every  single  case 
be  mechanically  formed  with  perfect  safety  by  simply  removing  the 
catch  from  the  first  personal  singular  subjective  third  personal  objec- 
tive of  the  transitive ;  the  falling  accent  (rising  accent  for  verbs  like 
Jdeme^n)  remains  unchanged: 

v-tla'ut'.iwi^n  I  caught  him  :  %-t!a'ut!iwin  he  was  caught  29.12 
na^a'^7?  Isaidtohim72.7,  9  :  naga'n  he  was  spoken  to  102.16 
Tcleme^n  I  made  it  74.13         :    Jclemen  it  was  made  13.12  178.12 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  genetic  relation  exists  between  the 
two  forms,  though  a  mechanical  association  is  not  psychologically 
incredible. 

Not  only  morphologically,  but  also  syntactically,  are  passives 
closely  related  to  transitive  forms.  It  is  the  logical  unexpressed  sub- 
ject of  a  passive  sentence,  not  the  grammatical  subject  (logical  and 
formal  object) ,  that  is  referred  to  by  the  reflexive  possessive  in  -gwa 
(see  §§  91,  92).     Thus: 

dlklolola'n  fgd'^p'dagwanwa'^  he-was-dug-up  their-own-horns  (not 
his-own-horns)  with  (in  other  words,  they  dug  him  up  with 
their  own  horns)  48.5 
There  is  no  real  way  of  expressing  the  agent  of  a  passive  construc- 
tion.    The  commonest  method  is  to  use  a  periphrasis  with  xebe'^n 
HE  DID  so.     Thus: 

el  salklomo'TcHmin  pHyin  xehe'^n  canoe  it-was-kicked-to-pieces 
deer  they-did-so  (in  other  words,  the  canoe  was  kicked  to  pieces 
by  the  deer)  114.5 

§  67.  VERBS  OF  MIXED  CLASS,  CLASS  IV 
A  fairly  considerable  number  of  verbs  are  made  up  of  forms  that 
belong  partly  to  Class  I  or  Class  II  intransitives,  partly  to  the  transi- 
tives.  These  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  as  Class  IV^  but 
are  again  to  be  subdivided  into  three  groups.  A  few  instransitive 
verbs  showing  forms  of  both  Class  I  and  II  have  been  already 
spoken  of  (pp.  162-3,  166). 

1.  Probably  the  larger  number  is  taken  up  by  Type  13  verbs  in 
-n-,  all  the  forms  of  which  are  transitives  except  those  with  second 
person  singular  or  plural  subject.  These  latter  are  forms  of  Class 
II  (i.  e.,  aorist  singular  -dam,  plural  -dap;  future  singular  -da',  plural 
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-daha^).  The  -n-  appears  only  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural 
(aorist  -na^n  and  -nai^a^V),  yet  its  absence  in  the  other  persons  may, 
though  not  probably,  be  due  to  a  secondary  loss  induced  by  the  pho- 
netic conditions.  The  forms,  though  in  part  morphologically  transi- 
tive (and,  for  some  of  the  verbs,  apparently  so  in  meaning),  are  in 
effect  intransitive.  The  object,  as  far  as  the  signification  of  the  verb 
allows  one  to  grant  its  existence,  is  always  a  pronominally  unexpressed 
third  person,  and  the  instrumental  -i-  can  not  be  used  before  the 
personal  endings.  Among  these  semitransitives  in  -n-  are: 
\gwen-sgut!uf sgat'narji  I  cut  necks 

Igwen-sgut.'u'sgaf  he  cut  necks  144.2  (cf.  transitive  instrumentals 
i     gwen-waya-sgut.'u'sgidi'n,  gwen-waya^sgutlu' sgat' i  144.3) 
{da-bol:!oba'YiiSi^ii  I  make  bubbles  (or  da-hok!o'p'na^n  102.22) 
i(Za-6oZ:.'o'p'dam  you  make  bubbles 
hd^-xada'xat'nau-n  I  hang  them  up  in  row 
f?o&o?a'p'na-n  I  used  to  pound  them  (57.14)  (or  loho'lp'na^n) 
Uo6o7p'dam  you  used  to  pound  them 
rf-Zaya'°i*'na^n  I  coil  a  basket  122.2 
\%-laija''^V  she  coils  a  basket 
Jdada'lc! at' nsi'ii  I  used  to  pick  them  up  (116.11) 
da-dagada'¥ nsi^n  I  sharpen  my  teeth  (126.18) 
ugu''aVnQ.^n  I  always  drink  it 
wagao'li'na.'n  I  always  bring  it  43.16;  45.6) 
Morphologically  identical  with  these,  yet  with  no  trace  of  transitive 
signification,  are: 

l-hegwe'Jiak' "^nei'n  I  am  working 
{ xa-liege'7ia¥ n&'n  I  breathe  (78.12;  79.1,  2,  4) 
\xa-Jiu]c!u'}LaJc'na,-n  (third  person  xa-JiulcIu'haJc') 
{al-t'wapla't'wap'nsL-n  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
Xal-fwap  fa't'wap'dsLin.  jou  blink  with  your  eyes 
The  following  forms  of  %-hegwehagv)-  (verb-stem  %-lie^gwagw-  [  = 
-he^gwTiagw-])  woek  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  -n^-  formation: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

hegwe'hak'tm&^n 

Af'jtfa'fc'inian 

k'a^) 

2d  per. 

hegu:e'haJ:'vrd2iin 

/if«(7(fa'fc'wda- 

heegtca'^lwett' 

heVwaak'tt 

3d  per. 

hcgwe'hdk'v! 

[?] 

heegwa^k'^ 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

Aejwe'ftafc'uTiana'k' 

he  egica  'k'  imanagam 

he«j!fa'k'waiia'k" 

hegwa'k'w&h^^ 

2d  per. 

Jiegtce'hak'i^AB.^' 

he'gwa'k''rdahsL- 

heegwa'k.]weit'p' 

Ite'k'waagwsi^np' 

2.  Practically  a  sub-group  of  the  preceding  set  of  verbs  is  formed 
by  a  very  few  verbs  that  have  their  aorist  like  l-hegwe'TiaF "na^n, 
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but  their  non-aorist  forms  like  Class  II  intransitives.  They  evidently 
waver  between  Class  II,  to  which  they  seem  properly  to  belong,  and 
the  semi-transitive  -n-  forms.     Such  are: 

di-]c!ala'sna^n   (but  also  :     future  dl-]c!a'lside^ 

di-Tc!aWsde^)  I  am  lean 
in  my  rump 
dt-lc.'ala'sdsim.  (second  per-     :     future  dl-Jc.'a'lsidsi^ 

son) 

gwel-sal-tleyesna^n    I   have     :     hiture-tlelside^ 
no  flesh  on  my  legs  and 
feet 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  form  like  *gwel-sdl-t!ei- 
sinan  %vas  denied,  so  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  wdth  a  mere  mis- 
taken mixture  of  distinct,  though  in  meaning  identical,  verbs. 

3.  The  most  curious  set  of  verbs  belonging  to  Class  IV  is  formed 
by  a  small  number  of  intransitives,  as  far  as  signification  is  concerned, 
with  a  thoroughly  transitive  aorist,  but  with  non-aorist  forms 
belonging  entirely  to  Class  II.  This  is  the  only  group  of  verbs  in 
which  a  difference  in  tense  is  associated  with  a  radical  difference  in 
class.     Examples  are: 


r 


dd'^-sgelcHysi'^n  I  listened 
dd°'-sgeJc!iy Si^V  you  listened 
(^a"-s^efc.'f  he  listened  102,8 
'al-we'Jc!alsi^n  I  shine 
al-we'1c!alait'  you  shine 
aZ-we'Z:.'aZana^k'  we  shine 


al-geyan&'^n   I    turn  away 

my  face 

da-smayama'^n  U        -i 
^    _7   ,   a  smile 


future  da'^-sge'lcUVe'^ 


future  al-^e'TcIaWe^ 

future  aZ-we'^.'aZp'igam  (third 
person  inferential  al-we'- 
Z:.'aZp'k') 

future  al-ge'yande^ 

future  da-sma-ima'sdc^ 


da-smayairihi 

da-smayain  he  smiles 

(Za-smayamana^k'  we  smile 

To  these  should  probably  be  added  also  da-sgayana"n  I  lie  dowTi 

(3d  da-sgayan),  though  no  future  was  obtained.     Here  again  it  may 

be  noted  that  the  existence  of  Ha-sma-ima'n  as  a  possible  (and  indeed 

to  be  expected)  future  of  da-smayama'^n  w-as  denied.^ 

>  There  are  in  Takelma  also  a  number  of  logicaUy  intransitive  verbs  v.^th  transitive  forms  througliout 
aU  tlie  tense-modes:  al-xaliyana'k'  we  are  seated  (50.2;  150.20);  passive  aZ-xa??ya'n  people  ake  seated 
152.18.  SimUar  is  sal-iogwl  they  stand;  cf.  also  gel-heue'hau  he  thinks,  p.  179,note  1.  As  these,  how- 
ever,  have  nothing  to  mark  them  ofl  morphologically  from  ordinary  transitives,  they  give  no  occasion 
for  special  treatment.  It  is  probable  that  in  them  the  action  is  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some 
Implied  third  personal  object.  p    ^w 
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5.  Auxiliary  and  Siibordinating  Forms  (§§  68-72) 

§  68.  PERIPHRASTIC  FUTURES 

Periplirastic  future  forms  are  brought  about  by  prefixing  to  the 
third  personal  (unexpressed)  objective  forms  of  the  aorist  stem 
-gulug"^-  DESIRE,  IXTEXD  the  verb-stem  (if  transitive,  with  its  appended 
pronominal  object)  of  the  verb  whose  future  tense  is  desired.  The 
pronominal  subject  of  such  a  form  is  given  by  the  transitive  subject 
pronoun  of  the  second  element  {-gulug"-)  of  the  compound;  while 
the  object  of  the  whole  form,  if  the  verb  is  transitive,  is  coincident 
with  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  of  the  first  element.  The 
form  of  the  verb-stem  preceding  the  -gvlug^-  sufl&x  is  identical  with 
the  form  it  takes  in  the  inferential.     Thus: 

'ba-i-liema'Tc'ulu'li^  he  will  take    it   out  (cf.  inferential  ha-i-Jie- 
ma'V  =-hemg-k') ,  but  imperative  la-i-Jie^mk'  16.10 

but,  without  inorganic  a: 

l-hemguluW^  he  will  \vrestle  with  him  (cf.  inferential  Tiemk') 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  hkely  that  the  main  verb  is  used  in  the  inferential 

form,  the  -V  of  the  inferential  amalgamating  with  the  g-  of  -gulug^- 

to  form  g  or  ]c'.     This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  form: 

loJio'k'-di-gulugwa't'  do  you  intend  to  die?  (di=  interrogative  par- 
ticle) 

Morphologically  the  verb-stem  with  its  incorporated  object  must 
itself  be  considered  as  a  verb-noun  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the 
verb  -gvlug^-  and  replacing  the  prefix  gel-  breast  of  gel-gulugwa'^n 
I  DESIRE  IT  32.5,  6,  7.  Alongside,  e.  g.,  of  the  ordinary  future 
form  doHna'n  i  shall  kill  him  may  be  used  the  periphrastic 
dd^rn-gulugwa'^n  literally,  i  kill  (him) -desire,  intexd.  This  latter 
form  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  desiderative  (i  desire  to  kill 
him  would  be  expressed  by  do^mia^  gel-gvlugwa'^n  [  =to-kill-him 
i-it-desire]) ,  but  a  purely  formal  future.  Similarly,  dUmxi-gidu^V'' 
is  used  alongside  of  the  simpler  dumxink'  he  will  kill  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  third  personal  subjective  future  in  -gulu'V"  is 
used  about  as  frequently  as  the  regular  paradigmatic  forms  here- 
tofore given: 

yana'-FuJu^F"  he  will  go  (128.9) 

sana'p'-gulu^F'*  he  \vill  fight  (cf.  48.10) 

yomo'Fwagulu'Tc'"'  she  was  about  to  catch  up  with  him  140.18 

alxl'^xhi-gidu^V'^  he  vail  see  you 
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The  reason  is  obvious.  The  normal  futures  {yana'H'  he  will  go; 
sana'pdd'';  alxl'^xbink')  imply  a  bald  certainty,  as  it  were,  of  the 
future  action  of  a  third  person,  a  certainty  that  is  not  in  ordinary 
life  generally  justifiable.  The  periphrastic  forms,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  less  rigid  tone  about  them,  and  seem  often  to  have  a  slight 
intentive  force :  he  intends,  is  about  to  go.  The  difference  between 
the  two  futures  may  perhaps  be  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with 
the  English  i  shall  kill  him  (==dd'^ma'n)  and  i'm  going  to  kill  him 
(do^m-gulugwa'^n) . 

Though  a  form  like  dumxi-gulu^¥"  he  will  kill  me  is  in  a 
way  analogous  to  s'in-l-lets!e'xi  he  touches  my  nose,  the  incor- 
porated object  dumxi-  kill-me  of  the  former  being  parallel  to 
s'in-  NOSE  of  the  latter,  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  two  in  that  the  object  of  the  periplirastic  future  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  logically  (ddHn-),  not  formally  (-gulug"^-),  main  verb. 
This  difference  may  be  graphically  expressed  as  follows:  he-[kill- 
me]-intends-it,  but  he-[  nose-hand] -touches-me  ;  strict  analogy 
with  the  latter  form  would  require  *dd'^m-gulu'xi  he-[  kill]-intends- 
me,  a  type  of  form  that  is  not  found.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
paradigm  of  periphrastic  future  forms,  as  any  desired  form  can  be 
readily  constructed  from  what  has  already  been  said.  The  incorpo- 
rated pronominal  object  is  always  independent  of  the  subject-suffix,  so 
that  YOU  WILL  kill  me,  for  example,  is  rendered  by  dumxi-gulugwaY , 
the  ordinary  you — me  forms  (singular  -dam,  plural  -daj)')  finding  no 
place  here. 

Inasmuch  as  all  active  periphrastic  futures  are  transitive  in  form, 
passive  futures  of  the  same  type  (all  ending  in  -gulugwa'n)  can  be 
formed  from  all  verbs,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive.  When 
formed  from  transitive  stems,  these  forms  are  equivalent  to  the 
normal  future  passives  in  -{a)na^: 

db^m-gulugwa' n  he  will,  is  about  to,  is  going  to  be  killed 
dumxi-gulugwa'n  I  am  to  be  killed,  it  is  intended  to  kill  me 

As  the  intransitive  stem  in  the  periphrastic  future  is  never  accom- 
panied by  pronominal  affixes,  there  is  only  one  passive  future  form 
that  can  be  constructed  from  an  intransitive  verb.  This  form 
always  refers  to  the  third  person,  generally  to  the  intended  or  immi- 
nent action  of  a  group  of  people: 

Jioida-gulugwa'n  (verb-stem  Jioid-  +  inorganic  -a-)  there  will  be 

dancing 
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lo^-gulugwa'n  people   are  going   to   play  (literally,  it   is  play- 
intended) 

The  passive  future  in  -gulugwa'n  can  also  be  used  mth  the  indefinite 
form  in  -iau-: 

sana'xiniav^gulugwa'n  it  is  intended,  about  to  be  that  people 
fight  one  another ;  there  will  be  fighting 

The  extreme  of  abstract  expression  seems  to  be  reached  in  such  not 
uncommon  forms  as: 

we'^giau-gulugwa'n  it  was  going  to  be  daylight  (literally,  it  was 
being-daylight  intended)  48.13 
As  the  suffixed  pronominal  objects  of  reciprocal  forms  are  intran- 
sitive in  character,  the  first  element  of  a  periphrastic  future  of  the 
reciprocal  must  show  an  incorporated  intransitive  pronoun,  but  of 
aorist,  not  future  form : 

i-di-ldsgi'xanfp'-gulugwaYp^  are  you  going  to  touch  one  another? 
(aorist  l-lats!a'xant'])';  future  l-lasgi'xant'ha^) 

§  69.  PERIPHBASTIC  PHRASES  IN  na{g)-  do,  act 

The  verbal  base  naigY  (intransitive  na-;  transitive  nd°-g-)  has 
hitherto  been  translated  as  say  (intransitive),  say  to  (transitive). 
This,  however,  is  only  a  specialized  meaning  of  the  constantly 
recurring  base,  its  more  general  signification  being  do,  act,  be  in 
MOTION  indefinitely.  It  is  really  never  used  alone,  but  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  some  preceding  word  or  phrase  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  a  periphrastic  construction;  the  na(g)-  form  playing 
the  part  of  an  auxiliary.  As  a  verb  of  saying,  na{g)-  is  regularly 
preceded  by  a  quotation,  or  else  some  word  or  phrase,  generally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  grammatically  sum<marizing  the  quotation. 
Properly  speaking,  then,  a  sentence  like  i  shall  go,  he  said  (to  me) 
{  =  yana't'e^  [go]  naga''^  [or  nege's'i])  is  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i 
SHALL  GO  (that)  HE  DID  (or  HE  DID  TO  me),  in  which  the  quotation 
yana'fe^  i  shall  go,  or  else  its  representative  ga  that,  is  incorpo- 
rated as  prefix  in  the  general  verb  of  action. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  periplu-astic  phrases 
in  na{g)-  is  the  use  of  a  number  of  invariable,  generally  monosyl- 
labic, verbal  bases  as  incorporated  prefixes.  The  main  idea,  logic- 
ally speaking,  of  the  phrase  is  expressed  in  the  prefi:x,  the  na(g)- 

iMost  of  its  forms,  as  far  as  known,  are  listed,  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  Appendix  A,  pp.  286-90. 
It  -will  be  seen  to  be  irregular  in  several  respects.  Examples  of  its  forms  are  to  be  found  in  great  number 
in  "Takelma  Texts." 
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element  serving  merely  to  give  it  grammatical  form.  This  usage 
is  identical  with  that  so  frequently  employed  in  Chinookan  dia- 
lects, where  significant  uninflected  particles  are  joined  into  peri- 
phrastic constructions  with  some  form  of  the  verb-stem  -x-  do,  make, 
BECOME  (e.  g.,  Wasco  Iqlu'h  itciux  he  cut  it  [Hterally,  cut  he-it- 
made]),  except  that  in  Takelma  the  particles  are  identical  with  the 
bases  of  normally  formed  verbs.  It  is  not  known  how  many  such 
verb-particles  there  are,  or  even  whether  they  are  at  all  numerous. 
The  few  examples  obtained  are : 

na^  do  (cf.  na'Ve^  I  shall  say,  do) 

s'as'  come  to  a  stand  (cf.  s-as'inl  he  stands  144,14) 

s'il  paddle  canoe  (cf.  ei-ha-i-s'ili'xgwa  he  landed  with  his  canoe 

13.5) 
t'geP  fall,  drop 

ts-.'el  rattle  (cf.  ts-ele"m  it  rattles  102.13) 
fho'^x  make  a  racket  (cf.  fho'^xde^  I  make  a  noise) 
liwa'°'  look  (cf.  liwila'ut'e^  I  looked  [60.7]) 
le'yas  lame  (cf.  gwel-le'ye^sde^  I  am  lame) 
l^i'was  jumping  lightly  (cf.  p'iwits.'ana'^n  I  make  it  bounce) 
we'lc.'alV  shining  (cf.  al-we']c!ala^n  I  shine) 
sgala'uF  look  moving  one's  head  to  side  (cf.  al-sgalawi'n  I  shall 

look  at  him  moving  my  head  to  side) 

The  last  two  are  evidently  representatives  of  a  whole  class  of  quasi- 
adverbial  -^^"-derivatives  from  verb-stems,  and,  though  syntactically 
similar  to  the  rest,  hardly  belong  to  them  morphologically.  The  -Ic' 
of  these  invariable  verb-derivatives  can  hardly  be  identified  with 
I  the  inferential  -F,  as  it  is  treated  differently.     Thus: 

we'lcIal-F  sliining  126.3;  128.14,  but  inferential  al-we'ldal-p-'F 
(Class  IV,  3)  he  shone 
*  Most  frequently  employed  of  those  listed  is  na^,  which  is  in  all 
I  probability  nothing  but  the  base  na-  do,  to  forms  of  which  it  is  itself 
i  prefixed;  its  function  is  to  make  of  the  base  na{g)-  a  pure  verb  of 
i  action  or  motion  in  contradistinction  to  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  verb 
j  of  saying: 

ga-nak'i  say  that  to  him!  55.8,  but  ga-na'ndFi  do  that  to  him! 
182.4;  184.4 
!  ga-naga'i'  he  said  that  72.12,  but  ga-na'naga'''  he  did  that  58.3 

gwali  a-na'na'H'  the  wind  will  blow  as  it  is  blo\\dng  now  (liter- 
ally, wind[^wa?r]  this[a-]-do[na^]-act-will[7i«/^r])  (152.8)^ 
ga-na'ne'x  thus,  in  that  way  (literally,  that  do-actmg,  domg)  71.6; 
110.21;  but  ga-ne'x  that  saying,  to  say  that  184.10 
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Examples  of  the  other  elements  are: 

ei-s-i'I-naga'^-  ^  he  paddled  his  canoe  Giterally,  he  canoe-paddle- 

did)  13.5 
s-as'-/ja^a''- he  came  to  a  stand  22.6;  31.1-1:,  15;  55.12;  96.23 
s'as'-na^gi'n  I  shall  bring  him  to  a  halt  (literally,  I  shall  s'as'- 

do  to  him) 
liwd'''-nagaife^  Hooked  (55.6;  7S.10,  13;  79.5) 
t' ge'l--nagait' e^  I  fell,  dropped  down 
t'geP  naga^na'^^k'  he  always  fell  down  62.8 
tsle'l  naga'^^  (bones)  rattled  (literally,  they  did  tslel)  79.8 
t'ho'^x  nuga^  they  made  a  racket  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  192.9 
we'lc'.alV-naga'^^  he  shines 
sgala'uk'-naganaf°'^V  he  looked  continually  moving  his  head  from 

side  to  side  144.14,  17 
gwelxdd^  le' yas-no'V  his  leg  was  laming  160.17 
p'i'was-naga'^^  he  jumped  up  lightly  48.8 

Syntactically  analogous  to  these  are  the  frequent  examples  of  post- 
positions (see  §  96),  adverbs,  and  local  pleases  prefixed  to  forms  of 
the  undefined  verb  of  action  na{g)-,  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  taken  being  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  locution.     Examples  are: 

gada'Tc-naga'^^  they  passed  over  it  (literally,  thereon  they  did) 

190.21 
ganau-nugana'^Tc'  he  went  from  one  (trap)  to  another  (literally, 

therein  he  kept  doing)  78.5 
liawi-nak' i  tell  him  to  wait!   (literally,  still  do  to  him!) 
TmgwdHa'm  (in  the  road)  -naga'^^  (he  did)  (=  he  traveled  in  the 

road) 
Jiaxiya'  (lq  the  water)  -naga'^'  (=  he  went  by  water) 
daV-s'inl'^da  (over  his  nose)  -nabaf "■•Jia^n  Get  us  do)  (=  let  us 

[flock  of  crows]  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
da'k'dd^da  (over  him)  -no"'  (do!)  (=  pass  over  him!) 
daV-yawade  (over  my  ribs)  -naga-*-  (  =he  passed  by  me) 
ge  (there)  -naga'^^  (=  they  passed  there)  144.18 
Tie^^-wila' mxa-Tii  (beyond  Mount  "WUa'mxa)  -ndk'"'  (do  having  it!) 

(=  proceed  ^^'ith  it  to  beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa!)  196.14 

These  examples  serve  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  particles 
above  mentioned  stand  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  na{g)-  form: 

s'as'-naga'^^  he  come-to-a-stand-did,  like  ge  naga'^^  he  there-did 
Compare  the  similar  parallelism  iu  Wasco  of: 

i«  i7  has  been  found  as  a  prefix  also  in  the  comitative  eisil-ydangwa'^ni  Coue  in  x  canoe  (literally, 

I-CANOE-PADDLTNG-GO-HAVING). 
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1 

I 

j  Tclwa'c  gali'xux  afraid  he-made-himself  (=  he  became  afraid)  (see 

I  "Wisliram  Texts,"  152.9) 

!  Tcwo'ha  gali'xux  there  he-made-himself  (  =  he  got  to  be  there, 

}  came  there) 

Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  use  of  verb-stems  prefixed  to  the 

forms  of  Iclemn-  make  and  nd^g-  say  to.     Such  locutions  are  causa- 

1  tive  in  signification,  but  probably  differ  from  formal  causatives  in 

I  that  the  activity  of  the  subject  is  more  clearly  defined.    Examples 

I  are: 

wede  wo^Tc  JcfemnaY  do  not  let  him  arrive!  (hterally,  not  arrive 
f  make-him!) 

wo^¥  Iclemana'nxi  let  me  come!  (literally,  arrive  make-me!) 
!         gwel-leis  Idemna'n  I  shall  make   him   lame   (literally,  be-lame 
1  I-shall-make-liim) 

j         yaTia  nd¥i  let  him  go  (literally,  go  say-to-him) 

The  forms  involving  Tclemen-  are  quite  similar  morphologically  to 
,  periphrastic  futures  in  -gulug^-,  the  main  point  of  difference  being 
'  that,  while  Iclemen-  occurs  as  independent  verb,  -gulug"-  is  never 
['  found  without  a  prefix.  The  forms  involving  nd'^g-  are  probably  best 
I  considered  as  consisting  of  an  imperative  followed  by  a  quotative 
i  verb  form.  Thus  yana  nak'i  is  perhaps  best  rendered  as  "go!  "  say 
IT  TO  him!  The  form  Tioida-yo'Vya^s  (Jioid-  dance  +  connective  -a-) 
ONE  WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO  DANCE  suggests  that  similar  compound 
I  verbs  can  be  formed  from  yo¥y-  know. 

§  70.   SUBORDINATING  FORMS 

A  number  of  syntactic  suffixes  are  found  in  Takelma,  ^vhich,  when 

;  appended  to  a  verbal  form,  serve  to  give  it  a  subordinate  or  depend- 

j  ent  value.     Such  subordinate  forms  bear  a  temporal,  causal,  condi- 

I  tional,  or  relative  relation  to  the  main  verb  of  the  sentence,  but  are 

often  best  translated  simply  as  participles.     Four  such  subordinating 

suffixes  have  been  found : 

-da^i-t'a'),  serving  to  subordinate  the  active  forms  of  the  aorist. 
-ma%  subordinating  those  of  the  passive  aorist. 
-na%  subordinating  all  inferential  forms  in  -¥.    Periphrastic  infer- 
ential forms  in  elf  and  eit'f  are  treated  like  aorists,  the  form-giving 
elements  of  such  periplu-ases  being  mdeed  nothing  but  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  aorist  of  ei-  be. 

-¥i'   {-gi'),  appended   directly  to  the  non-aorist   stem,  forming 
dependent  clauses  of  unfulfilled  action,  its  most  frequent  use  being 

§  70 
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the  formation  of  conditions.  Before  examples  are  given  of  subordi- 
nate constructions,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subordinate  forms  themselves 
will  be  in  place. 


The  aoristic  -da^- 

forms  of  an  intransitive  verb  like  Tidg"*-  run  are: 

Singular: 

First  person  . 

Independent 

.     7id'¥de^  I  run 

Subordinate 

Jio'Vde^da^  when  I  ran, 
I  running 

Second  person 
Third  person 
Plural: 

.     TiogwaH' 

Tiogwada'^ 
Tio'Vda^ 

First  person  . 
Second  person 
Impersonal       .     . 

.     Jiogwi'lc' 
.     JiogwaYp' 
.     Ji  ogwia'^ 

hogwiga'm 
hogwa't'ha^ 
Tidgwia' -uda^ 

Of  these  forms,  that  of  the  first  person  plural  in  -a'm  is  identical, 
as  far  as  the  suffix  is  concerned,  with  the  future  form  of  the  cor- 
responding person  and  number.  The  example  given  above  Qio- 
gwiga'm)  was  found  used  quite  analogously  to  the  more  transpa- 
rently subordinate  forms  of  the  other  persons  (alxl'^xam.  Tidgwiga'm 
HE  SAW  us  RUN,  like  alxl'^xi  Tio'Tc' de^da^  he  saw  me  run)  ;  the  form  of 
the  stem  is  all  that  keeps  apart  the  future  and  the  subordinate  aorist 
of  the  first  person  plural  (thus  Jiogwiga'm  we  shall  run  with  short  o). 
No  form  in  -i'Vda^,  such  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  was  found. 
The  catch  of  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  class  I  verbs  dis- 
appears before  the  -da^  (see  §  22).  The  falling  accent  of  the  stem, 
however,  remains,  and  the  quantity  of  the  stressed  vowel  is  length- 
ened imless  followed  by  a  diphthong-forming  element.     Thus: 

ya'^'doF  when  he  went  58. 8  {ya'^  he  went  96.8);  cf.  188.17 
ha-i-lc!iyl'^¥da^  when  he  came  (ba-i-k!iyi'^¥  he  came  156.24) 
yawa'ida^  as  they  were  talking  130.13  (yawa'^^  they  talked) 
xebe'nda^  when  he  did  so  142.10  {xebe'^n  he  did  so  118.14) 

The  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist  of  class  II  intransi- 
tives  ends  in  -f^a^  if  the  immediately  preceding  vowel  has  a  rising 
accent.     Thus: 

s'as'init'a^  when  he  stood  (s'as'ini  he  stood  120.12) 
lopfdt'a^  when  it  rained  (lopIoH'  it  rained  90.1) 

In  the  second  person  singular  the  personal  -t'  and  the  -d-  of  the 
subordinating  suffix  amalgamate  to  -d-.  The  subordinate  second  per- 
son plural  in  -t'ha-  is  not  improbably  simply  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  corresponding  singular  form  in  -da^,  the  normal  difference 
§  70 
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between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person  consistmg 
simply  of  the  added  -&-  (-p')  of  the  latter;  similarly,  e-ida'^  when 
THOU  ART  and  eit'ha^  when  ye  are.  Judging  by  the  analogy  of  the 
subordinates  of  transitive  forms  in  -dam  and  -dap'  the  subordinate 
forms  of  the  second  persons  of  class  II  intransitives  end  in  -t'a^  (-da^) 
and  -Vata^  (-daha^) : 

s'as'inlt'a^  when  you  stood  (s'as'inifam  you  stood) 
s'as'inlfha^  when  ye  stood  {s'as'inifap  ye  stood) 

Note  the  ambiguity  of  the  form  s'as'init'a^  when  he  or  you  stood; 
compare  the  similar  ambiguity  in  naga'-ida^  when  he  said  and 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said  130.14;  132.23. 

The  transitive  subordinates  of  the  aorist  are  also  characterized  by 
a  suffixed  -da^,  except  that  forms  with  a  third  personal  subject 
invariably  substitute  -{a)na'^  {-ina'^  with  first  person  plural  object), 
and  that  the  personal  endings  -dam  (thou — me)  and  -dap  (ye — me) 
become  simply  -da^  and  -daha^  respectively.  The  latter  forms  are 
thus  distinguished  from  non-subordinate  futures  merely  by  the 
aoristic  stem  (al-xl'^xda^  when  you  saw  me,  but  al-xl'^xda'  you 
WILL  SEE  me).  Analogously  to  what  w^e  have  seen  to  take  place 
in  the  intransitive,  -t'p"  becomes  -i'ha^.  The  subordinate  aorists  of 
t.'omom-  KILL  are :  ^ 


Subjective 

Objective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 
1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 

Plural: 
1st  per. 

2d  per. 

• 

t.'iimiizda- 
(tHimuidam) 

taimiXxina^ 
{jtHlmijLZi) 

t.'ilmuxdaba^ 
{t.'umuxdap') 

t.'omdxbinda^ 
{t.'omoxbi^n) 

t.'omoxbina^ 
{Homoxbi) 

t.'omoxbinagam 
(^tfomoibinak') 

t.'omoma'nda^ 
it.'omoma'^n) 

t.'oviomada'- 
(t.'omomaY) 

tlomomana'^ 
{tlomom) 

t.'omomanaga'm 
(t.'omomana^k') 

t.'omnma't'ba^ 
(t.'omomaH'p') 

t.'omozimida^ 
{t.'omdximif) 

t.'omdzimina- 
{tlomoxam) 

t.'omorimit'ba' 
{Homoximil'p') 

t.'omozanbanda' 
(,t.'omdianba^n) 

t.'ovwianbana' 
(t.'omozanp') 

t.'omdxanbanagam 
(t.'omoxanbanak') 

The  forms  with  first  personal  plural  subject  (-na'¥)  and  second 
personal  object  were  not  obtamed,  but  the  correspondmg  forms  in 
-iga'm  (first  person  plural  intransitive)  and  -anaga'm  (first  person 
plural  subject  third  person  object)  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness.    These  forms  differ  from  ordmary  futures  of  the  same 


»  The  corresponding  non-subordinate  forms  are  given  in  parentheses. 
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number  and  person  only  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  stem.  Only  very 
few  examples  of  subordinate  -anaga'm  have  been  found : 

aga'hi  ligigwanaga' in  just-these  which-we-brought-home  134.18; 

contrast  Iv-gwanaga' m  we  shall  bring  them  home 
yewexebe^yagwanaga'  m  if  we  should  slay  him  (literally, perhaps  that- 

we-slay-him)  1 36.23 ;  contrast  xe^hagwanaga'm  we  shall  slay  him 

The  use  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  subordinate,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
also  the  only  characteristic  that  serves  to  keep  distinct  the  third 
personal  subjective  subordinates  and  the  future  forms  of  the  passive: 
al-xl'hhina^  when  he  saw  you,  but  al-xl'^xbina^  you  will  be  seen 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  third  personal  subjective  aorist  forms  of 
the  transitive  may  be  mechanically  formed,  like  the  passives  of  the 
same  tense,  from  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object 
aorist  by  merely  dropping  the  glottal  catch  of  the  latter  form  and 
adding  -a^.     Thus : 

gel-7iewe'hana^  when  he  thought  45,2;  142.10,    13,    16   (cf.  gel- 
Tiewe'Tia^n  I  thought);  but  greZ-^-ewe'^aii  he  thought  44.11 

The  subordinate  of  the  form  with  personal  object  -Y'joa  is  formed  by 
adding  -tm^: 

maldVwana^  when  he  told  him  72.14  (malaJc'wa  he  told  him  142.4) 
The  aorist  passive  subordinates  cause  no  trouble  whatever,  the 
characteristic  -ma^  being  in  every  case  simply  appended  to  the  final 
-n  of  the  passive  form : 

t.'omoma'nma^  when  he  was  killed  146.22  (from  tlomoma'n  he  was 
killed  148.3)  .  .J 

t.'omoxanhanma^  when  you  (plural)  were  killed  " 

The  complete  subordinate  inferential  paradigm  is  rather  motley  in 
appearance;  -na^  is  suffixed  to  the  third  personal  subject  in  -¥ : 

p!d¥na^  when  he  bathed 
laha'lc'na^  when  he  carried  it  126.5 
galk'na^  when  he  ate  it 
dumxi¥na^  when  he  killed  me 

The  first  person  singular  in  ~¥a^(n)  becomes  -Jc'anda^;  the  first 
person  plural  subordinate  was  not  obtained,  but  doubtless  has 
-Vanaga'rri  as  ending.  The  subordinate  of  the  passive  in  -¥am  is 
regularly  formed  by  the  addition  of  -na^: 

gaiVamna^  when  it  was  eaten 
doTYixamV amna^  when  we  were  killed 
§  70 
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The  periphrastic  forms  in  elV  and  elVf  become  -¥  +  eida'^  and 
elVha^  in  the  subordinate;  e.  g.,  wa'^Mmt'lcIeida'^  when  you 
ANSWERED  HIM.  The  active  inferential  subordinates  of  db^ra-  with 
third  personal  object  thus  are : 

Singular : 

First  person,  ddnik'anda^ 

Second  person,  do^mJcJeida'^ 
Plural: 

First  person,  domTcanaga'm 

Second  person,  dd^inklelt'ha- 

Third  person,  dom¥na^;  personal,  ddmk'wak'na^ 
Impersonal  do^miauFna^ 

The  subordinating  element  -na^  also  makes  a  subordinate  clause  out 
of  a  -f  participle  (see  §76): 

gwi  na't'na^  ga^  a'ldi  naga'n  how-he-looked  {gwi  naY  how-look- 
ing) that  all  he-was-called  60.5;  (cf.  78.3) 
.  yap!a  ga  na'Vna^  that  number  of  people  110.15 

Also  adjectives  and  local  phrases  may  be  turned  into  subordinate 
;  clauses  by  the  suffixing  of  -na^ : 

!  xilam-na'^  when  she  was  sick  188.10 

1  aga  do^¥  gwelda-na'^  this  log  under-it  when  ( =  while  he  was  under 

I  this  log)  190.20 

[      Examples  will  now  be  given  of  constructions  illustrating  the  use 
I  of  subordinate  forms.     It  is  artificial,  from  a  rigidly  native  point  of 

view,  to  speak  of  causal,  temporal,  relative,  and  other  uses  of  the 
!  subordinate;  yet  an  arrangement  of  Takelma  examples  from  the 
I  view-point  of  English  syntax  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out 
:  more  clearly  the  range  of  possibility  in  the  use  of  subordinates. 
1  The  subordinate  clause  may  be  directly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
\  sentence,  or,  if  its  temporal,  causal,  or  other  significance  needs  to 
i  be  clearly  brought  out,  it  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adverb 

or  pronoun  (where,  when,  now,  who).  Both  constructions  are 
1  sometimes  possible;  e.  g.,  a  sentence  like  i  do  not  know  who  killed 
i  HIM  may  be  rendered  either  by  not  i-it-know  who  iie-him-killixg 
j  or  not  i-whom-know   he-him-killing.     Subordinate  constructions 

with  causal  signification  are : 
I  ts-!olx  (1)  u's-i  (2)  t.'umUxda'  (3)  give  me  (2)  dentalia  (1),  for  you 

j  have  struck  me  (3)  (cf.  15.8) 

I  a'nl^  (1)  gel-gillu'xi  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  does  not  (1)  like  me 

j  (2),  because  I  ate  it  (3) 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 13  §   70 
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gUbxde^  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  goyo^  (3)  yaj)!a  (4)  aldl  (5)  he^-l- 
leme'li'.it'  (6)  you  killed  off  (6)  all  (5)  the  people  (4),  because 
shamans  (3)  ate  (2)  your  wife  (1)  146.11 

a'nl'  (1)  ya'^  (2)  gl^  (3)  me^-wo'^V de^da^  (4)  ga^aH  (5)  he  did  not 

(1)  go  (2),  because  I  (3)  came  (4);  ga^a'l  (on  account  of,  for) 
is  employed  to  render  preceding  subordinate  unambiguously 
causal 

a'nl^  (1)  s-in-ho'¥wal  (2)  yu'Fna^  (3)  ga  (4)  ga^al  (5)  shin^a  (6) 
xa'm-Iii  (7)  ldp¥   (8)  not   (1)  being  (3)  nose-holed  (2),  for 
(5)  that  (4)  (reason)  Beaver  (6)  got  to  be  (8)  under  water  (7) 
166.18 
A  temporal  signification  is  found  in: 

Tia/^^-yewe'^^  (1)  aldil  (2)  tlomoma'nma^  (3)  they  all  (2)  returned 

far  off  (1),  after  (many  of  them)  had  been  slain  (3)  146.22 
goyo  (1)  gel-lohoigwa'nma^  (2)  when  shamans  (1)  are  avenged 

(2)  148.2 

ha-i-lc!iyi'^¥  (1)  p'im  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  came  (1)  when  I 

was  eating  (3)  salmon  (2) 
al-xl'^gi^n  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  ya"^da^  (3)  I  saw  him  (1)  when  (2)  he 
went  (3) 
Relative  clauses  of  one  kind  and  another,  including  indirect  ques- 
tions, are  illustrated  in: 

a'nl^    (1)  ne¥   (2)  yolcloya^^n    (3)    lege'xina^    (4)    I   do   not    (1) 

know  (3)  who  (2)  gave  me  to  eat  (4)  (literally,  not  I-whom- 

know  he-giving-me-to-eat) 
yokloya'^n   (1)   ne¥    (2)   laga'ximina^   (3)  I  know  (1)  who  (2) 

gave  us  to  eat  (3) 
man    (1)    mi'xal    (2)    Jia-lolid^nana'^    (3)    he   counted    (1)   how 

many  (2)  he  had  trapped  (3)  100.8 
a'm^  (1)  yoklol  (2)  gwi   (3)  giniyagwa'nma^  (4)  he  did  not  (1) 

know  (2)  where  (3)  she  had  been  taken  to  (4)  13.12 
ga'Jd  (1)  du¥  (2)  d%-t!ugul  (3)  wa-klododi'nma^  (4)   they  wore 
(3)  the  same  (1)  garments   (2)  with  which  they  had  been 

buried  (4)  96.16 
gl^  (1)  na^nagalfe^da^  (2)  na^na'^¥  (3)  do  (future  imperative)  (3) 

what  I  (1)  am  doing  (2) 
%-¥we'^xi  (1)  ulum  (2)  wai¥anda^  (3)  they  awoke  me  (1)  who 

(or  whUe,  when  I)  before  (2)  was  sleeping  (3)  74.5;  75.6 

Purpose  may  be  implied  by  the  subordinate  in : 

fim  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  laga'¥i  (3)  he  gave  them   (3)   salmon 
(1)  to  eat  (2)  30.11 
The  subordinate  serves  very  frequently  as  a  clause  of  indirect  dis- 
course after  such  verbs  as  know,  see,  discover.     With  a  regular 
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verb  of  saying,  such  as  na(g)-,  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  report 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker. 

al-xl'hji^n  (1)  xebeyigi'¥wana^  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  hurt  him  (2) 
yok'.oya'^n  (1)  p'm  (2)  galk'na^   (3)   I  know  (1)   that  he  has 

been  eating  (3)  salmon  (2)  (literally,  I-know-him  salmon  he- 

having-eaten) 
al-xl'hi  (1)  tlomoxanhanda^  (2)  he  saw  me  (1)  strike  you  (pi.)  (2) 
al-x%'^gi^n  (1)  dal-yewe'ida^  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  run  away  (2) 

Not  infrequently  an  adverb  is  to  be  considered  the  main  predicate, 
particularly  when  supported  by  the  unanalyzable  but  probably 
verbal  form  wala''si(na-),  while  the  main  verb  follows  as  a  subordi- 
nate clause.  Compare  such  English  turns  as  it  is  here  that  i  saw 
HIM,  instead  of  here  i  saw  him  : 

eme'  (1)  waW'si  (2)   elt'e'da'   (3)  I    am   (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 

(literally,  here  it-is  really  [  ?  ]  that-I-am) 
eme^  (1)  wala'^si  (2)  eida'^  (3)  you  are  (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 
mV'   (1)  wala'^si    (2)  l-Jc.'umanana'nJiik'na^  (3)  he  had  already 

fixed  it  for  him  (literally,  already  (1)  it-was-really  (2)  that- 

he-had-fixed-it-for-him  (3) ) 

Examples  of  subordidates  depending  on  predicatively  used  adverbs 
without  wala'^si  are : 

a'nl^  (1)  wana  (2)  eme^  (3)  ne'ida^  (4)  [it  is]  not  (1)  even  (2)  here 
(3)  that  they  did  (4)  (probably  =  even  they  did  not  get  here) 
61.3 
7iop!e"n  (1)  iM'^s  (2)  U's  (3)  loplot'a^  (4)  it  used  to  snow  long 

ago  (long  ago  [1]  that  snow  [2]  almost  [3]  stormed  [4]) 
all  (1)  Jie'-l-leme'Tdinda'  (2)  [it  is]  right  here  (1)  that  I  destroy 
them  (2)  108.20 
An  example  of  a  suborduiate  depending  on  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is: 

I'daga  (1)  yapla  (2)  s'as-init'a'  (3)  that  man  is  standing  (literally, 
[it  is]  that  [1]  man  [2]  that  is  standing  [3]) 
The  form  waW'sina'  is  in  all  probability  a  third  personal  aorist 
transitive  subordinate  form  in  -na',  as  is  shown  by  its  use  as  a  sub- 
stantive verb  for  the  third  person  when  following  an  adverb,  appar- 
ently to  supply  the  lack  of  a  thud  person  in  the  regular  substantive 
verb  ei-: 

erne'  (1)  wala'sina'  (2)  d'lcla  (3)  he  (3)  is  right  (2)  here  (1) 

(literally,  something  like:  [it  is]  here  that-it-re ally-is  he) 
ge  (1)  wala"s-ina'  (2)  he  is  over  there  (literaUy,  [it  is]  there  [1] 

that-he-really-is[2]) 
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Most  astonishing  is  the  use  of  wala'^s'ina^  as  a  modal  prefix  of  a 
subordinate  verb  (of  the  movable  class  treated  above,  see  §  34)  to 
assert  the  truth  of  an  action  in  the  manner  of  our  English  did  in 
sentences  like  he  did  go.  Thus,  from  da¥-da-halsbi  he  answered 
YOU,  is  formed  the  emphatic  da¥-da-wala'^sina^-Tialshina^  he  did 
ANSWER  YOU.  The  only  analysis  of  this  form  that  seems  possible 
is  to  consider  the  verbal  prefixes  dak' -da-  as  a  predicative  adverb  upon 
which  wala'^sina'  is  syntactically  dependent,  the  main  verb  -lialsbina^ 
itself  depending  as  a  subordinate  clause  on  its  modal  prefix.  The 
fact  that  da¥-da-  has  as  good  as  no  concrete  independent  existence  as 
adverb,  but  is  idiomatically  used  with  the  verbal  base  lial-  to  make 
up  the  idea  of  answer,  is  really  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  analysis, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  for  the  mere  grammatical  form  of  a  sen- 
tence need  have  no  immediate  connection  with  its  logical  dismem- 
berment.    The  above  form  might  be  literally  translated  as  (it  is) 

ABOVE    (daF-)    WITH-HIS-MOUTH     (da-)     THAT-IT-REALLY-IS    THAT-HE- 

answered-you. 

§  71.  CONDITIONALS 

Conditionals  differ  from  other  subordinate  forms  in  that  they  are 
derived,  not  from  the  full  verb-form  with  its  subject-affix,  but,  if 
intransitive,  directly  from  the  verb-stem;  if  transitive,  from  the  verb- 
stem  with  incorporated  pronominal  object.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ditional suffix  -¥i^  (-gi^)  is  added  to  the  same  phonetic  verbal  units 
as  appear  in  the  inferential  before  the  characteristic  -V,  and  in  the 
periphrastic  future  before  the  second  element  -gulug^-.  The  phonetic 
and  to  some  extent  psychologic  similarity  between  the  inferential 
(e.  g.,  dumxiV  he  evidently  struck  me)  and  the  conditional  (e.  g., 
dUmxigi^  if  he  strikes,  had  struck  me)  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  the  latter  is  a  derivative  in  -i^  of  the  third  personal  subjective 
form  in  -¥  of  the  latter.  The  conditional,  differing  again  from  other 
subordinates  in  this  respect,  shows  no  variation  for  pronominal  sub- 
jects, the  first  and  second  personal  subjective  forms  being  periphras- 
tically  expressed  by  the  addition  to  the  conditional  of  the  third  per- 
sonal subjective  of  the  appropriate  forms  of  ei-  be.  From  verb-stem 
yana-  go,  for  example,  are  derived: 

Singular: 

First  person,  yana'Vi'  eiVe^ 
Second  person,  yana'Vi^  etf 
Third  person,  yana'Yi^ 
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Plural: 

First  person,  yana'Vi^  e^hV¥ 

Second  person,  yana'Vi^  eit'p' 
Impersonal:  yanayauVi^ 

The  conditional  is  used  not  merely,  as  its  name  implies,  to  express 
the  protasis  of  a  condition,  but  as  the  general  subordinate  form  of 
unrealized  activity ;  as  such  it  may  often  be  translated  as  a  temporal 
or  relative  clause,  an  introductory  adverb  or  relative  pronoun  serving 
to  give  it  the  desired  shade  of  meaning.  Examples  of  its  use  other 
than  as  a  conditional,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are: 

yokloya'^n  (1)  ne¥  (2)  Idxhigi^  (3)  I  know  (1)  who  (2)  will  give 

you  to  eat  (3) 
dewe'nxa  (1)  al-xl'Tc!in  (2)  gwi^ne  (3)  yana'Fi^  (4)  I  shall  see  him  (2) 

to-morrow  (1),  when  (3)  he  goes  (4) 
al-xi'^xin¥  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  yana'Fi^  elt'e^  (3)  he  will  see  me  (1) 

when  (2)  I  go  (3) 
gwen-t'ga''-ho'Vdanda  (1)  ts'ld'HUgi^  (2)  ya"'  (3)  Jie^ne  (4)  ya'°'  (5) 

xe^hagwa'n   (6)   just   (3)   Mvhen   they  touch   (2)   the   eastern 

extremity  of  the  earth  (1),  just  (5)  then  (4)  I  shall  destroy 

them  (6)  144.15 

It  has  a  comparative  signification  (as  though)  in: 

'plV'  (1)  de-gil'ldalxgi^  (2)  na^naga'^^  (3)  it  was  (3)  as  though  fire 
(1)  were  glowing  (2)  142.1 

Conditional  sentences  are  of  two  types : 

(1)  Simple,  referring  to  action  of  which,  though  unfulfilled,  there 
yet  remains  the  possibility  of  fulfillment. 

(2)  Contrary  to  fact,  the  hypothetical  activity  being  beyond  the 
possibility  of  fulfillment. 

Both  types  of  condition  require  the  conditional  form  in  the  protasis, 
but  differ  in  the  apodosis.  The  apodosis  of  a  sunple  conditional  sen- 
tence contains  always  a  future  form  (or  inferential,  if  the  apodosis  is 
negative) ,  that  of  a  contrary-to-fact  condition,  a  potential.  Examples 
of  simple  conditions  are : 

ga  (1)  na'naFi'  eW  (2)  Tiaxada"  (3)  if  you  do  (2)  that  (1),  you'll 

get  burnt  (3) 
a¥  (1)  yanaTi'  (2)  gV  (3)  Tiono'  (4)  yana't'e'  (^)  if  he  (1)  goes  (2), 

I  (3)  go  (5)  too  (4) 
wede  (1)  yana'Yi'  (2)  gl^  (3)  Tiorw^  (4)  wede  (5)  yana'Fa'  (6)  if  he 

does  not  (1)  go  (2),  I  (3)  won't  (5)  go  (6)  either  (4) 
gwair  (1)  maJiai  (2)  ivo'Fi'  (3)  ga  (4)  na^gi^'V  (5)  if  a  great  (2) 
wind  (1)  arrives  (3),  say  (5)  that!  (4)  196.19 

1  Just  when  =  as  soon  as. 
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The  apodosis  of  such  conditions  is  sometimes  introduced  by  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ga  that,  which  may  be  rendered  in  such  cases 

by  THEN,  IN  THAT  CASE : 

aga  (1)  xaP'-sgd'Hgi^  (2)  ga  (3)  lolio't'e^  (4)  if  this  (1)  string  parts 
(2),  in  that  case  (3)  I  shall  be  dead  (4)  59.10,  (11) 

Of  this  type  are  also  all  general  conditions  referring  to  customary 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  time  to  come,  such  as  are  often  intro- 
duced in  English  by  words  like  whenever,  wherever,  and  so  on.^ 
Examples  of  such  general  conditions  are : 

wi'lau  (1)  TdemniyaUk'i^  (2)  wa-Vha/°'gamd%na^  (3)  whenever  peo- 
ple will  make  (2)  arrows  (1),  they  (arrows)  will  be  backed 
(literally,  tied)  with  it  (3)  (with  sinew)  28.2 

wa^dl'^  (1)  du  (2)  ha-i-gind¥wi^  ^  (3)  goyo""  (4)  Tie^ne  (5)  do'^- 
mana'^  (6)  whenever  a  shaman  (4)  goes  out  with  ^  (3)  one 
whose  body  (1)  is  good  (2),  then  (5)  he  shall  be  slain  (6)  146.6 

goyo  (1)  gel-lohogwiauk' i^  (2)  Tie^ne  (3)  yd'°-s-i^  (4)  yap!a  (5) 
gama'xdi  (6)  'ple'H'  (7)  whenever  one  takes  vengeance  for  (2) 
a  shaman  (1),  just  (4)  then  (3)  ordinary  (6)  people  (5)  will 
lie  (7)  (i.  e.,  be  slain)  146.8 

wede  (1)  liono^  (2)  ne^V  (3)  al-xl'^¥wa¥  (4)  yap.'a  (5)  loho'Vi^  (6) 
no  (1)  one  (3)  will  see  him  (4)  again  (2),  when  a  person  (5) 
dies  (6)  98.10 

gana'ne'x  (1)  yo'H'  (2)  yap.'a  (3)  galFi'  (4)  thus  (1)  it  shall  be  (2) 
as  people  (3)  grow,  multiply  (4)  146.15 

Examples  of  contrary-to-fact  conditions  are : 

aldl  (1)  yu¥ya'¥i^  eit'e^  (2)  mala'xhi^n  (3)  if  I  knew  (2)  all  (1), 

I  should  tell  it  to  you  (3)  162.5 
ne¥  (1)  yo'¥i^  (2)  da¥-limxgwa^  (3)  if  it  were  (2)  anyone  else  (1), 

it  (tree)  would  have  fallen  on  him  (3)  108.11,  13 
I'daga  (1)  ge  (2)  yu'¥i^  (3)  wede  (4)  do^ma'^n  (5)  if  that  one  (1) 

had  been  (3)  there  (2),  I  should  not  (4)  have  killed  him  (5) 
g¥  (1)  ge  (2)  yuTi'  eife'  (3)  &o«  (4)  yana''  (5)  haga'  (6)  if  I  (1) 

were  (3)  there  (2),  he  would  have  gone  (5)  in  that  event  (4) 

In  the  last  example,  liaga''  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  serving  to 
summarize  the  protasis,  being  about  equivalent  to  our  in  that  event, 
under  those  circumstances.     This  word  may  be  the  adverbialized 

>  General  conditions,  however,  that  apply  to  ])ast  time,  or  tliat  have  application  without  reference  to 
time-limit,  are  constructed  by  the  use  of  the  subordinate  for  tlie  protasis,  and  aorist  for  the  apodosis,  both 
verbs  being,  if  possible,  frequentative  or  continuative  in  fonr :  ts-.'ixi  (1)  k'ewe'^k'awalda'  (2)  hc^ne  (3)  ya-p!a 
(4)  al-t.'ayalk'  (5)  whenever  the  dog  (1)  barked  (2),  then  (3)  he  found  (5)  a  person  (4). 

'  =  -ginak'w  +  -fc'je. 

*  Causes  the  death  of. 
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form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  lia'^ga  that  one;  it  is  used  also 
with  persons  other  than  the  third : 

yana'te^  Jiaga"  I  should  have  gone  in  that  event 

§  72.  USES  OP  POTENTIAL  AND  INFERENTIAL 

The  potential  and  inferential  modes  differ  from  the  aorist  in  the 
negative  particle  with  which  they  may  be  combined.  An  indicative 
non-future  statement,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  aorist,  is  negatived, 
without  change  of  the  verb-form,  by  means  of  the  negative  adverb 

ydnt'e^  I  went;  a'm^  ydnfe^  I  did  not  go 

An  imperative  or  future  form,  however,  can  not  be  directly  negatived, 
but  must  be  expressed  by  the  potential  and  inferential  respectively, 
the  non-aoristic  negative  adverb  wede  being  prefixed.    Thus  we  have : 

Negative  future: 


yana'H'  lie  will  go 
yanada'^  you  will  go 
yana't'e^  I  shall  go 
domxbin  I  shall  kill  you 


wede  yanaW  he  will  not  go 
wede  yana'Jcfelf  you  will  not  go 
wede  yana'Va^  I  shall  not  go 
wede  domxbiga^  I  shall  not  kill 
178.15  you  (cf.  178.15)     • 

dd^?na^n¥  he  will  kill  him    :     wede    (1)    ne'¥    (2)    yap!a    (3) 

gama'xdi  (4)  do^m¥  (5)  no 
(1)  one   (2)  will  slay  (5)  a 
person  (3)  who  is  no  shaman 
(4)  146.16 
Negative  imperative: 

yana"  go\  (sing.)  :    wede  yanaH'  do  not  go\ 

yana'np'  go!  (pi.)  :    wede  yanaYp'  do  not  go!  (156.9) 

do^m  kill  him!  :     wede  do'^maY  do  not  kill  him! 

ga  na^na"  do  that !  :     wede  ga  na^naY  do  not  do  that ! 

The  particle  wede  is  used  with  the  inferential  and  potential,  not 
only  to  form  the  negative  future  and  imperative,  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  these  modes  are  negatived,  e.  g.,  wede  do^ma'^n  i  should  not 
HAVE  KILLED  HIM,  I  w^ouLD  NOT  KILL  HIM.  There  is  tlius  uo  morplio- 
logic  distinction  between  a  prohibitive  do  not  go  !  and  a  second  person 
subject  negative  apodosis  of  a  contrary-to-fact  condition,  you  would 
NOT  HAVE  GONE.  It  is  probably  not  a  mere  accident  that  the  negative 
particle  wede  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  verb-stem  wede-  take 
AWAY.     This  plausible  etymology  of  wede  suggests  that  the  origin  of 
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the  negative  future  and  imperative  constructions  lies  in  such  peri- 
phrastic sentences  as : 

Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  I  (inferentially)  go 

(i.  e.,  I  shall  not  go) 
Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  you  might,  would 

go  (i.  e.,  do  not  go!) 

The  inferential,  as  we  have  seen  above  (see  §  59),  is  used  primarily 
to  indicate  that  the  action  is  not  directly  known  through  personal 
experience.  An  excellent  example  of  how  such  a  shade  of  meaning 
can  be  imparted  even  to  a  form  of  the  first  person  singular  was  given 
in  §70;  s'H^-k'we'^xi  ulum  walYanda^  they  woke  me  up  while  i 
WAS  sleeping!  74.5  In  the  myth  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken, 
Coyote  is  represented  as  suffering  death  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
one  of  his  foolish  pranks.  Ants,  however,  sting  him  back  into  life; 
whereupon  Coyote,  instead  of  being  duly  gratefid,  angrily  exclaims 
as  above,  assuming,  to  save  his  self-esteem,  that  he  has  really  only 
been  taking  an  intentional  nap.  The  inferential  iovm.'  waiYanda^ 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  matter-of-fact  aorist  waydnfe^da^  i 
sleeping,  because  of  the  implied  inference,  i  wasn't  dead,  after  all, 

ELSE   HOW   COULD  THEY  WAKE   ME?      I   WAS   REALLY   SLEEPING,    MUST 

HAVE  BEEN  SLEEPING.  Closcly  akin  to  this  primary  use  of  the 
inferential  is  its  frequent  use  in  rhetorical  questions  of  anger,  sur- 
prise, wonder,  and  discovery  of  fact  after  ignorance  of  it  for  some 
time.  Examples  from  the  myths,  where  the  context  gives  them 
the  necessary  psychological  setting,  are: 

geme'^di  (1)  gV-  (2)  wayauxagwaf  (3)  yu'Va^  (4)  how  (1)  should 

I  (2)  be  (4)  daughter-in-lawed  (3)  (i.  e.,  how  do  I  come  to  have 

any  daugher-in-law?)  56.10  I  didn't  know  that  you,  my  son, 

were  married ! 
gr^»■  (1)  di"  (2)  lia'miH'han  (3)  dd'>"m¥a^  (4)  did  I  (1)  kill  (4)  your 

father  (3)  ?  (2)  158.2 
s'-gwi  dl'  (1)  le'mk!iau¥  (2)  where  (1)  have  they  all  gone  (2), 

any  way?  90.25,  27  says  Coyote,  looking  in  vain  for  help 
o+(l)  mi*  (2)  di'  (3)  s-amgia^uV  (4)  Oh!  (1)   has  it  gotten  to 

be  summer  (4)  already  (2)  ?  (3)  says  Coyote,  after  a  winter's 

sleep  in  a  tree-trunk  92.9 
ga  (1)  di'  (2)  xefV   (3)  ga  (4)  di'  (5)  gu^xde'V   (6)  galV    (7) 

so  it  is  those  (1)  that  did  it  (3)   ?  (2)  those  (4)  that  ate  (7) 

my  mfe  (6)  ?  (5)  142.18 

1  s-^-  merely  marks  the  Coyote  (see  footnote,  §  2). 

§  72 
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e'me^  (1)  daha'^x  (2)  di  (3)  ^el^a  (4)  yu^¥  (5)  are  (5)  canoes  (4) 
(to  be  found)  oniy  (2)  here  (1)  ?  (3)  114.7  (i.  e.,  why  do  you 
bother  me  about  ferrying  you  across,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
canoes  elsewhere?) 

(ja  (1)  di'  (2)  p!a'''nf  (3)  galVa'  (4)  so  that  (1)  was  their 
livers  (3)  that  I  ate  (4)  ?  (2)  120.14  says  Grizzly  Bear,  who 
imagined  she  had  eaten  not  her  children's,  but  Black  Bear's 
children's,  livers,  on  discovering  her  mistake 

A  peculiar  Takelma  idiom  is  the  interrogative  use  of  gwl^ne  when, 
HOW  LONG  followed  by  wede  and  the  inferential,  to  denote  a  series  of 
repetitions  or  an  unbroken  continuity  of  action.     Examples  are: 

gwi^ne   (1)   di'    (2)   wede   (3)   walk'    (4)    he    kept    on    sleeping 

^  Giterally,  when  [  1]  did  he  not  [3]  sleep  [4]  ?[2])  142.11;  152.24 

IP        gwi^ne'  (1)  di  (2)  wede  (3)  ho'Y  (4)  he  ran  and  ran  (literally, 

how  long  [1]  did  he  not  [3]  run  [4]  ?  [2])  78.14. 

gwl^ne  (1)  di'  (2)  wede  (3)  dd¥am  (4)  he  kept  on  being  found, 

they  always  stumbled  upon  him  again  (literally,  when  [  1]  was 

he  not  [3]  found  [4]  ?[2])  110.15 

Similar  psychologically  is  the  non-negative  future  in: 

ge'me^di  (1)  Tiono^  (2)  al-dd^gi\i¥  (3)  they  never  found  him 
agam  (lit.,  when  [  1]  will  they  find  hun  [3]  agam?  [2])  190.25 

6.  JVbminal  and  Adjectival  Derivatives  (§§  73-83) 

§  73.  INTRODUCTOIIY 

Although  such  derivatives  from  the  verb-stem  as  infinitives  and 
nouns  of  agency  should  logically  be  treated  under  the  denominating 
rather  than  the  predicative  forms  of  speech,  they  are  in  Takelma,  as 
in  most  other  languages,  so  closely  connected  as  regards  morphology 
mth  the  latter,  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  treat  them  imme- 
diately after  the  predicative  verb-forms.  The  number  of  nominal 
and  adjectival  forms  derived  from  the  Takelma  verb-stem  is  not 
very  large,  comprising  infinitives  or  verbal  nouns  of  action,  active 
and  passive  participles,  nouns  of  agency,  and  a  few  other  forms  whose 
function  is  somewhat  less  transparent.  The  use  made  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  rather  considerable,  and  they  not  infrequently  play  an 
important  part  in,  the  expression  of  subordinate  verbal  ideas. 

§  74.  INFINITIVES 

Infinitives,  or,  as  they  are  perhaps  better  termed,  verbal  nouns, 
may  be  formed  from  all  verbs  by  the  addition  of  certain  suffixes  to 
the  stem  or  stem  +  pronominal  object,  if  the  verb  form  is  transitive. 
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Inasmuch  as  infinitives,  being  nothing  but  nouns  in  form,  may  take 
possessive  affixes,  forms  may  easily  result  that  combine  a  transitive 
object  and  a  possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.,  ddmxbiijafJc'  my  {-f¥  scheme 
III  §  92)  KILLING  YOU  {-U-) ,  FOR  ME  TO  KILL  YOU  (cf.  yexbiijaxdeV 
MY  BITING  YOU  116.9;  -x-de¥  scheme  ii  §  92).  The  classification  of 
verbs  into  classes  is  reflected  also  in  the  infinitive  forms,  each  of  the 
three  main  classes  being  distinguished  by  a  special  infinitive  suffix. 
The  suffixes  are: 

Intransitive  I  -{a')x. 

Intransitive  II  -¥wa  (-gwa). 

Transitive  -ia  {-ya). 

The  peculiar  sub-classes  that  were  grouped  together  as  Class  IV 
all  form  their  infinitives  in  -Vwa  {-gwa).  Besides  these  tliree  main 
suffixes,  -(d) epx-  (-apx-)  with  possessive  suffixes  is  employed  to  form 
infinitives  from  reflexives  in  -gwi-,  while  active  iritransitives  in  -xa- 
form  their  infinitives  by  employing  the  bare  stem-form  with  verbal 
derivative  -xa.  Infinitives  in  -xa'Vwa  also  occur.  The  infinitive 
often  shows  the  stem  in  a  purer  form  than  the  non-aorist  finite 
forms ;  in  particular  the  non-aoristic  -p-  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs 
regularly  disappears  before  the  -gwa  of  the  infinitive. 

Examples  of  infinitives  are : 

1 .  From  Class  I  intransitives : 

walxde^  your  sleeping  yandex  to  go 

hci'^-dawi'x  to  fly  up  Jioida'^x  to  dance 

Tiogwa'^x  to  run  lo'^x  to  play  31.7 

f/e^a^x  to  play  shinny  na^ne^x    doing     94.10;     72.4; 

148.13 
ne^x  saying  108.16;  184.10  gina^x  to  go  (176.8)  (from  sim- 

ple base  giri-;  contrast  third 
person  future  ging-a'H') 

Stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs  either  take  -x  or  -ax.     Thus  we 
have    either   Jia-yeu-x-da/^da   or   ha^ye^w-a'x-dd^da   in   their 

RETURNING  124.15. 

2.  From  Class  II  intransitives: 

Ywa/°'^xgwa  to  wake  up  (in-         fgelxgwa  to  run  around,  roll 

transitive) 
geiwa'lxgwa  to  eat  ha^i-di'n^xgwa  to  march 

lak'wa  to  become  s'a's'anVwa  to  stand 

p!ala'¥wa  to  tell  a  myth  sana'¥wa  to  fight 
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3 .  From  Class  IV  verbs : 

i-he^gwa'Vwa    (=  -Jie^g^Jiag'^ 
¥wa)  to  work 


4.  From  -xa-  verbs: 

j^     lu'^xwa"  {  =  luk!-xa^)  to  trap 

5.  From  reflexives : 

1^;     fgwd°xa'nfgwidepxdagwa      to 
■  tattoo  himself 

lu'^xagwanf  gwia'pxde'Y  to  trap 
for  myself 


al-we'li!aWwa  to  shine 
da-ho'¥ha'xgwa  to  bubble 
under  water  (observe  verb- 
suffix  -X-  of  infinitive;  but 
da-hoJc!oha'¥na^n  I  make 
bubbles) 

'p'e'lxa  to  go  to  war  (but  also 
'p'  elxa'Ywa'^) 

se^la^mfgvndepxdeV    to  paint 

myself 
Jian-se^gwa'nt'gwiapxdeV      to 

paddle  myself  across 


From  non-reflexive  verbs  are  derived : 


ga-iwiapxde'Y  my  eating 

6.  From  transitives: 

'plala'xbiya  to  tell  you  a  myth 

\%-Vwd'^lc!wia  to  wake  him 


wuxiapxda^  his  coming  to  get 
me 

%-gaxga'xgmia  to  scratch  one's 

self 
l-gi's-gis'ia^  to  tickle  him 


ii-Vwe' ^^xiya  to  wake  me  (164.20)     waijanagwia'  to  run  after  him 
dd°'-agania'  to  hear  about  it  lo^gwia^  to  play  with  it 

wa^-i-doxia  to  gather  them  ddmVwia^  to  kill  him 

The  syntactical  usage  of  verbal  nouns  of  action  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  examples: 

huli'n¥waf¥  lc!emna^n¥  he  will  make  me  tired  Giterally,  my- 
tiredness  he-will-make-it) 

t.'omdxd'^da  wiyina'^n  I  help  him  kill  Giterally,  his-killing  [  no  ob- 
ject] I-aid-it) 

Tio'gwax  gel-gulugwa'^n  I  like  to  run  (lit.,  running  I-like-it)  (196.8) 

a'ni^  ydklol  nexde^¥  he  does  not  know  what  I  said  (literally,  not 
he-knows-it  my-saying) 

xi-^ugwia  ga^a^l  in  order  to  drink  water  (literally,  water-drinking 
for) 

ha-i-k!iy,i'^¥  al-xl'^xbiya  ga^a^l  he  came  to  see  you  (literally,  he- 
came  seeing-you  for) 

'  Infinitives  in  -l:'wa  seem  sometimes  to  be  formed  from  other  Class  I  intransitives,  e.  g.,  wisma'k'tea 
TO  move;  haxa'k'wda  to  burn  (also  haxa'xgwafl). 

'  Umlauted  from  H-gi's'ga.ria. 

' -fc'wz- here  represents  objective -fc'tt'a- umlauted  by  infinitive  ending -(y)a  (see  §  8).  Similarly  «-u  mi' i'a 
TO  Boa  IT  170.16  from  -t'aya. 

§  70 
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The  normal  method  of  expressing  purpose,  as  the  last  two  examples 
show,  is  by  the  use  of  an  infinitive  followed  by  the  general  locative 
postposition  ga^aH  to,  at.  for.  The  infinitive,  as  its  inclusion  of  the 
object  shows,  preserves  its  verbal  character  almost  completely,  and 
may  itself  govern  another  infinitive : 

Tdemnia'  al-we''k!aW'wa°'  to  make  it  shine  (literally,  to-make-it 
its-shining) 

Not  a  few  infinitives  have  become  more  or  less  specialized  as 
regular  nouns,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  transparently 
verbal  origin  of  such  nouns  is  ever  lost  sight  of.     Such  nouns  are : 

pfala'Fwa  myth  50.4;  172,17  ts-.'ip'na^x  speech,  oration  (cf. 

ts'H'pnan  I  shall  make  a 
speech  to  them  [146.11]) 
fge^mCga'mxgwa  darkness  sana'¥wa  fight,  battle 

gina^x  passage-way  176.9  ts-fe'^ma'x  noise  (cf.  dd^'-ts.'em- 

xde^  I  hear  a  big  noise  90.21) 
ye'Psgwix  swesit  (fit  ye'Vsgwade^ 
I  shall  sweat  [140.1]) 

PARTICIPLES  (§§  75-78) 
§  75.  General  Remarks 

Participles  are  either  active  or  passive,  and  may  be  formed  with 
considerable  freedom  from  all  verbs.  They  have  not  been  found  with 
incorporated  pronominal  objects,  the  active  participles  being  more 
adjectival  than  verbal  in  character,  while  the  passives  naturally  hardly 
allow  of  their  incorporation.  The  passive  participle  is  often  provided 
with  possessive  affixes  that  correspond  to  the  transitive  subjects  of 
the  finite  verb;  the  active  participle,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
no  modification  for  person,  but,  like  any  adjective,  is  brought  in  con- 
nection with  a  particular  person  by  the  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be. 

§  76.  Active  Participle  in  -f 

This  participle  is  formed  by  simply  appending  a  -t\  one  of  the 
characteristic  adjectival  suffixes,  to  the  verb-stem.  Inferential  and 
imperative  -p-  of  Class  II  intransitives  disappears  before  this  ele- 
ment (e.  g.,  se'nsanf  whooping),  but  not  the  non-aoristic  -p'-,  which 
is  characteristic  (see  §  42,  1)  of  some  of  the  verbs  of  the  same  class; 
e.  g.,  sana^p'  fighttng  (from  *sana^p'f).  Participles  in  -f  never 
denote  particular  action,  but  regularly  indicate  that  the  action  predi- 
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cated  of  a  person  is  one  that  in  a  way  marks  him  off  from  others,  and 
that  may  serve  as  a  characteristic  attribute.  Not  infrequently,  there- 
fore, a  -t'-  participle  has  the  value  of  a  noun  of  agency;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  never  appears  with  pronominal  elements,  but  is  always 
treated  as  an  adjective,  demonstrates  its  attributive,  non-substantival 
character.  It  is  possible  to  use  it  with  a  preceding  nominal  object, 
so  that  sentences  may  result  that  seem  to  predicate  a  single  act 
definitely  placed  in  time ;  yet  an  attributive  shade  of  meaning  always 
remains.  For  example,  wihin  domf  elfe^  (literally,  my-mother  hav- 
ING-KILLED  i-am)  and  wihin  tlomoma'^n  both  mean  i  killed  my 
MOTHER,  but  vnth  a  difference.  The  latter  sentence  simply  states 
the  fact,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  act  itself;  the  former  sentence, 
on  the  other  hand,  centers  in  the  description  of  the  subject  as  a  matri- 
cide, I  AM  ONE  WHO  HAS  KILLED  HIS  MOTHER.  The  latter  sentence 
might  be  a  reply  to  a  query  like  what  did  you  do?  the  former,  to 

WHO   ARE    YOU? 

Examples  of  -t'  participles  are: 

(gwi-na\'  how  constituted,  of  what  kind?   {gwi-  [how,  where] 
+  mY[from  na-  do,  act])  14.4,  9,  10;  15.6 
ga-na^V  of  that  kind,  so  in  appearance  63.12;  192.7 
^        wUnV  Icleme^n  I  make  him  old  (cf.  wunUnfe^  I  grow  old) 
wL        fgd°-  liaxa\'  burnt  field  (not  passive,  but  really  =  field  that  has 
■  at  one  time  burned)  92.29 

TielV  elfe^  I  know  how  to  sing  (literally,  singing  I  am) 

yap! a  loJionV  elfe^  I  have  killed  (many)  people  (literally,  people 

»  causing  [  or  having  caused]-to-die  I  am) 

loho\'  having  died,  dead  148.13 
Jiawa' x-xiwVt'  (it  is)  rotting 
xuda'mV  elt'e^  I  am  whistler 

ni'xa  yi'^lV  having  copulated  with  his  mother  (insulting  epithet 
applied  to  Coyote)  86.5,  6,  16 
Examples  of  participles  with  lost  -t"  have  been  given  above  (see 

§  18). 

§  77.  Passive  Participle  in  -{a)k'w,  -j'^k'w 

Nominal  participial  forms  in  -¥ ""  of  passive  signification  can  be  freely 
formed  from  all  transitive  verb-stems,  the  stem  mvariably  undergoing 
palatalization  (see  §  31).  The  suflFix  -¥"  ordinarily  requires  a  pre- 
cedmg  connective  -a-  replaced,  as  usual,  by  an  instrumental  -i-  in 
such  passive  participles  as  are  derived  from  verb-forms  themselves 
provided  with  -i-.     Participles  m  -ok""  tend  to  be  accented  on  the 
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syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix,  in  which  case  an  inorganic 
-h-  generally  appears  before  the  -a-;  -Jiak'^  is  also  regularly  used  with 
preceding  fortis  (see  §  19).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  suffix  is  organ- 
ically-^afc'"',  the  -lia-  implying  continuity  (see  §  43,  5).  Instrumental 
passives  in  -i¥'",  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  accented,  with  raised 
pitch,  on  the  -i-  of  the  suffix.      For  example,  duinhak'^   (always) 

KILLED  or  STRUCK  PERSON,  but  Wa-du^mi'V "^  THING  WITH  WHICH  ONE 

KILLS  (literally,  killed- with  thing).     Inasmuch  as  -k'"^-  participles, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  active  participles  in  -t\  are  distinctly  nom- 
inal in  character,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  suffixes ;  e.  g., 
dumha¥'"-de¥  my  struck  one.     Forms  thus  arise  -which,  like  -i'-par-' 
ticiples  supplemented  by  forms  of  ei-  be,  have  independent  predicative ; 
force.    What  we  have  seen  to  apply  to  -f -participles,  however,  in: 
regard  to  particularity  of  action,  applies  with  equal  if  not  greater  force 
to  predicatively  used  passives  in  -¥'^.     While  a  sentence  like  I'daga 
tlomoma'n   (ddm¥am)   that  one   was    slain,   with  finite  passive, 
implies  the  fulfillment  of  a  single  act,  a  sentence  whose  predicate  is  - 
supplied  by  a  passive  participle  (like  I'daga  dumliaV'^  that  one  is 
[regularly]  slain,  struck)  necessarily  refers  to  habitual  or  regularly 
continued  activity:  I'daga  dunihaV'^de'Y  that  one    is  my   (regu- 
larly)   struck    one    thus    approaches    in  signification  the  finite 
frequentative  I'daga  tlomo'amda^n  that   one  i   (always)    strike, 
but  differs  radically  in  signification   from  both  I'daga  Homoma'^n- 
I  killed  that  one  and  I'daga  domf  elt'e^  i  am  one  that  has  killed 

THAT  ONE. 

Examples  of  -¥'^-  participles  are: 

gwen-sgu'^H' 6\l"^  (those)  with  their  necks  cut  off  (21.2,  4,  5) 
xa-l-sgl'^^psgihik'^  (bodies)  cut  in  two  21.2;  22.3 
(mP)  gela'pak'"^  ^  something  which  is  (already)  twisted 
guTiak''^  na^ne^x  like  something  planted,  sown 
wa^-%-duxiY"^de¥    I  have  been  gathering    them  (literally,  my 

gathered  ones) 
daV-wa-'p'u'tlik'^  (manzanita)  mixed  with  (sugar-pine  nuts)  178.5 
Van  t'gwll  gufok'^da"'  squirrel  has  been  burying  (go^d-)  hazel- 
nuts Giterally,  squirrel  hazel-nuts  [  are]    his-buried-ones)'' 
seYaY'^de'Y  I  (always)  shoot  {sd°-g-)  him  (literally,  my  shot  one) 
mlla'slidk'^deV  I  love  her  (literally,  my  loved  one) 

1  Of.  galaba'^n  I  twist  it;  -a'-  above  is  inorganic,  hence  unpalatalized  to  -e-. 

^Vgwll  (hazel-nuts)  is  tlie  grammatical  subject;  gut'ok'wdai  predicates  tlie  subject;  fan  (squierel)  is 
outside  the  main  core  of  tlie  sentence,  being  merely  in  apposition  with  the  incorporated  -dda  (his)  of  the 
nominal  predicate. 
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As  the  last  example  shows,  the  indirective  -s-  of  verbs  with  indirect 
object  is  preserved  in  -ha¥^  participles  (contrast  7nllaH'-¥  he  loved 
HER  [inferential]). 

Participles  of  instrumental  signification  in  -%"¥''  are  freely  employed 
to  make  up  instrumental  nouns,  such  as  names  of  implements. 
Examples  are: 

dd^¥-sgu'H!i¥'"  log-cut- with  (  =  saw) 

se'l-wa-seHa'mdi¥'^    black    paint    (writing)  -  therewith  -  painted 

(written)  (  =  pencil) 
l-sini'lsmili¥^  (thing)  swung  (  =  swing) 
du¥'^-wa-sgu'H!i¥'^  dress-therewith-cut  (  =  scissors) 
'k!'wai-ha^-sge¥sgigi¥'^  grass-up-pitched-with  (  =  pitchfork) 
yap!a-wa-dd^7ni^¥'"  people-therewith-killed,  e.  g.,  arrow,  gun 
da^ma'xau  al^-wa-xl'^k!i¥'"  far  therewith-seen,  e.  g.,  telescope 
mulmili^¥^  something  to  stir  (mush)  up  with 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  forms  in  -fc'"  may  be  formed  from 
the  third  person  possessive  of  nouns,  chiefly  terms  of  relationship. 
These  are  shown  by  the  palatalized  form  of  the  stem  to  be  morpholog- 
ically identical  with  passive  participles  in  -¥'^.     Examples  are: 

Noun  Participle 

ts-!ele'i  his  eye  86.7,  9  ts'!ele'i\i^  eye-having  27.9 

ni'xa  his  mother  17.11 ;  126.7  ni'xaV'^  he  has  a  mother 
ma'xa  his  father  17.12;  126.6  me'xak'"^  he  has  a  father 
¥aHd' p'ik H^ his  womsin  (178.8)    ¥eHe'pik!iY^    he    has  a   wife 

142.6 

t!lHd'p'ik!P  her  husband  46.1     tHHe'p'ilcHk''^    she   has  a  hus- 
band 

Such  forms  in  -¥''  may  well  be  compared  to  English  adjectives  of 
participial  form  in  -ed;  e.  g.,  left-handed,  four-cornered.  They 
may  be  further  adjectivalized  by  the  addition  of  -af  (see  below, 
§  108);  e.  g.,  me'xagwat'  father-having. 

§  78.  Passive  Participles  in  -xap'  {-sap') 

Less  common  than  passive  participles  in  -(a)¥"'  are  certain  forms 
in  -xap'  i-sap'),  which,  like  the  former,  show  a  palatalized  form  of 
the  stem,  and  seem  to  be  identical  in  function  with  them.  Like 
-¥'^-  participles,  again,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  pro- 
nominal suffixes,  though  these  belong  to  another  scheme  of  endings: 
gel-gula'¥a¥''-de^¥  my  liked  one,  I  like  him  (  =  gel-gula'xah-af¥) 
gel-gula'¥a¥'"-da  they  like  him  {  =  gel-gula'xap') 

§  78 
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Forms  in  -xap'  are  in  particular  use  as  names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
Examples  are: 

gwen-wl'^'xsbTp'  handkerchief,  neckerchief  188. 5  (cf.  gwen~wl'^Tc!an 

I  shall  wind  it  about  my  neck) 
<Zayt'-m'*^xap'  something  wound  about  one's  head 
xa'^-Ze' ''^sap'  (  =  -t!-xap')  belt  (cf.  xd°'-la'H!an  I  shall  put  it  about 

my  waist) 
gwen-p HxsiTp'  pillow  (cf.  gwen-pUVwan  I  shall  lie  on  pillow) 
Jia-lu'^'SLQ,^'  shirt  (cf.  ha-lo'^kl'^in  I  shall  put  on  shirt) 
Jia-ya-w-fge'n^sa,^'  {  =  -ts!-xap')  vest  (cf.  7ia-ya-u-fge'nts!an  I  shall 

put  it  about  m}"  middle,  ribs) 
s^e''''xap'  man's  hat 

NOUNS  OF  AGENCY  (§§  79-82) 
§  79.  Introductory 

Four  suffixes  have  been  found  that  are  employed  to  form  nouns 
of  agency  from  verb-stems,  -'s,  -sd^,  -si\  and  -xi.  The  first  of  these 
is  more  strictly  verbal  iu  character  than  the  other  three,  being  capable, 
unlike  these,  of  incorporating  the  pronominal  object,  -sd^  and  -sl\ 
probably  genetically  related  suffixes,  are  used  apparently  only  vdih 
intransitive  stems  (includiug,  however,  such  as  are  partly  transitive 
in  form,  i.  e.,  that  belong  to  Class  IV).  -^s  and  -xi  are  used  with  both 
transitive  and  iutransitive  stems. 

§  80.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -{a^ys 

This  suffix  is  used  to  form  agentives  with  more  freedom  than  the 
others  seem  to  be.  The  ending  -^s  is  added  directly  to  the  verb-stem, 
with  connective  -a'-  (uistrumental  -i-)  if  phonetically  necessary.  No 
examples  have  been  found  of  agentives  in  -^s  from  intransitives  of 
Class  II.     Examples  are  (49.4;  60.10) : 

lioida'^s  dancer  Jidpxi-t'd'^ga'^s   chUd-crier   (  = 

cry-baby) 
heHa'^s  singer  xuCma'^s  whistler 

p!d°-ga'^s  bather  Tc'aivn'^  wa^-l-doxi^s  one  who 

gathers  everything 
yd^da'^s  swimmer  xiima-Jdemna'^s    food  -  maker 

(  =  cook)  54.4 
ts!a-uya''S  fast  runner  138.2  doraxbi^s  one  who  kills  you 

ei-sd^gwa'^s  canoe  paddler  mala'xi'mi''s  one  who  tells  us 

The  last  two  examples  show  incorporated  pronominal  objects;  the 
first  personal  plural  object  -am-  is,  as  usual,  followed  by  the  connec- 
S  79-80 
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tive  -i-.  The  strongly  verbal  coloring  of  the  agentive  in  -^s  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  its  employment  as  a  final  clause.  Examples  of 
this  use  are: 

ha-i-k!iyi'¥de^  al-xl'^^xbi^s  I  came  to  see  you  (literally,  as  one- 

seeing-you) 
me^-gini'^Jc'  al-xl^'^^xi^s  he  came  to  see  me 

hoida'^s  di  me^-ginigaY  did  you  come  to  dance?  (i.  e.,  as  dancer) 
a'nl^  me^-gini'¥de^  lo^'s'  I  did  not  come  to  play,  as  player  31.6 
(cf.  §  74  for  another  method  of  expressing  this  idea) 

§  81.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -s7^,  -sa^i 

These,  as  already  observed,  are  less  distinctly  verbal  in  force  than 
the  preceding.  Some  verbs  have  agentives  in  both  -^s  and  -sd"-;  e.  g., 
lie^la'^s  and  Tielsd°-  singer.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  distinct  feel- 
ing of  disparagement  in  a  -sd°--  agentive  as  compared  with  one  in  -%• 
6.  g.,  Jiog'^a'^s  GOOD  runner,  but  Tio'Ysd^  one  who  always  runs 
(because  of  fear).  Both  of  these  suffixes  are  added  directly  to  the 
stem  without  connecting  vowel.  If  stressed,  they  have  the  falling 
accent,  -saP'  is  the  regular  agentive  ending  of  Class  II  intransitives; 
-p'-  is  or  is  not  retained  before  it  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  the  participial  -f  (see  §  76). 

Further  examples  of  agentives  in  -sV'  and  -sd°'  are : 

l-Jie^gwa'V ""si^  worker 

da-losi  liar  (but  non-disparaging  Zo"'s  player) 
u'i^s-l'  (  =  il'*'s■-s•^0  Tc.'eme^n  I  make  him  laugh  (literally,  laugher) 
jal-fwd^p'fwa'i/si'^  blinker 
1  al-fwd°'pt'wa'p'sa,^ 
xa^'-iuisa^  go-between  (settler  of  feud)  178.11 
dd^-p.'iyawisii^  one  going,  dancing  by  side  of  fire  (  =  medicine- 
man) 
yims-a'^  {  =  yims'-s'd'°')  dreamer  (  =  medicine-man) 
^       luaisa^  big  sleeper 
ft       6sewsa*  big  sneezer 
K,.     se'nsansa.^  one  knowing  how  to  whoop 
sana'p'sh^  one  kno^ving  how  to  fight 
s'a's'ansa.'^  one  always  standing 
s'u'^alssi^  one  always  sitting 
notsladam  yu'sa^  e^hiV  we   are  neighbors  (literally,  neighboring- 

to-us  being  [  stem  yu-]  we-are) 
V.ohaga'QdJ'  ( =  -a's-sd'')  elf  you  are  always  lying  like  dead 

A  few  nouns  in  -sl\  in  which  an  agentive  meaning  can  not  well 
be  detected,    nevertheless   doubtless  belong  here:  Zo«si'  platthing 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 14  §   ^^ 
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(110.6,11)   (cf.  verb-stem  Zo"-  play);  less  evidently,  le^psV  feather 
28.2;  aWksl'  his  tail  (86.21,  23) 

§  82.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -xi 

Only  a  few  verbal  derivatives  in  -xi  have  been  obtained.     They  are : 

al-7iuyuxi  (=  -x-xi)  hunter 

ye^xi'  needle,  awl  (literally  [  ?],  biter  [cf.  verb-stem  ye^g'^-  bite]) 

122.8 
gel-duIa'xP  elCe^  I  am  lazy,  one  who  is  lazy 
gel-he'^^xi  stingy  (cf.  verb-stem  he^^x-  be  left  over) 
S'uraxi'  paddle  stirrer  (cf.  s-u^m-t'a-  boil)  (170.16) 
el  t'gelx.V  wagon  (literally,  canoe  one-that-rolls) 

§  83.  FORMS  IN  -/'/a 
Two  or  three  isolated  verb-forms  in  -i'ya^  have  been  found  that 
appear  to  be  of  a  passive  participial  character..    There  are  not  enough 
such  forms  available,  however,  to  enable  one  to  form  an  idea  of  their 
function.     The  few  examples  are: 

t'gd'^  (1)  haxani'ja,  (2)  ml^  (3)  al-t!ayaW  (4)  then  (3)  he  dis- 
covered (4)  a  burnt-down  (2)  field  (1)  92.26 
yap!a  (1)  do^mVysi  (2)  ^al-t!aya^¥  (3)  he  discovered  (3)  killed 
(2)  people  (1) 
Both  of  these  forms  in  -i'ya,  it  will  be  observed,  are  derived  from 
transitive  stems  (liaxani'ya  from  causative  Tiaxa-n-  cause  to  burn, 
burn)  ,  and  would  seem  to  be  best  interpreted  as  attributive  passives 
corresponding  to   the   attributive   actives   in  -V.     To   these   forms 
belongs  probably  also: 

dl^-Jie'liya,  (1)  wa-iwl'^  (2)  girl  (2)  who  sleeps  on  a  raised  board 
platform  (1)  (literally,  perhaps,  up-boarded  girl  [cf.  JieHa^m 
board])  13.2 

n.  The  Noun  (§§  84-102) 

§  84,  Introductory 

Despite  the  double-faced  character  of  some  of  the  nominal  deriva- 
tives of  the  verb-stem  (e.  g.,  the  passive  participles),  there  is  formally 
in  Takelma  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  denominating  and 
predicative  elements  of  speech.  This  is  evidenced  partly  by  the 
distinct  sets  of  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  noun  and  verb,  partly 
by  certain  nominal  elements  appearing  before  the  possessive  affixes 
and  serving,  perhaps,  to  distinctly  substantivize  the  stem.     Only  a 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  transitive  infinitives  in-ta\ 

§  83-84 
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small  number  of  stems  have  been  found  that  can,  without  the  aid  of 
;  nominal  (or  verbal)  derivative  elements,  be  used  as  both  nouns  and 
verbs.     Such  are: 

Noun  Verb 

se'^l  black  paint,  writing  seH-a'md-a^n  I  paint  it 

T^f/^Z  song  106.7;   (164.16)  M  sing!  (170.12) 

liw-a'°-  naga'^^  he  looked  (per-  liwila'u-fe^  I  looked  (152.17) 

haps  =  his-look  he-did)  55.6  (imperative  liu  14.11 ;  [60.2]) 
duF"^  shirt  96.16                               '  di-duF'^wearit]  (55.9;  96.16) 

t.'u^l  gambling-sticks  in  grass-  tUl'lt'.al-siniha^  let  us  gamble 

game  at  grass-game  31.9 

xle'^'p'     dough-like    mass     of  l-xlep!e'xlih-vn  1  mash  it  into 

camass  or  fat  dough  (94.11) 

xdn  urine         .  xala' xam-t' e-  I  urinate 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  found  of  stem  +  suffix  serving  as  noun 
and  verb  (e.  g.,  wilH'ha'm  menstrual  "round"  dance  100.10,  16: 
wuHha'mfe^  i  shall  have  first  courses  162.7,  8);  but  in  these  it 
is  probable  that  the  verb  is  a  secondary  derivative  of  the  noun. 
Even  in  the  first  two  examples  given  above,  a  difference  in  pitch- 
accent  serves  to  distinguish  the  noun  from  the  verb-stem:  Tiel-gulu'V^ 
he  will  sing,  but  lie'^l  gel-gulu'F'^  he  likes,  desires,  a  song.  The 
use  of  a  stem  as  both  noun  and  verb  in  the  same  sentence  may 
lead  to  such  cognate  accusative  constructions  as  the  English  to  live 
A  life,  dream  a  dream: 

P,>      se'^l-seHa'msi  write  to  me! 

du^gvn'^  dl-du^gwa'Tik"  she  shall  wear  her  skirt  55.9 

If  we  analyze  noun  forms  like  tlihagwa^nt'V  my  pancreas  and 

I  dd'^nxde^V  my  ear,  we  find  it  necessary  to  consider  five  more  or  less 

distinct  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  noun  with  possessive  suffix, 

though  all  of  these  but  the  radical  portion  of  the  word  may  be  absent. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  stem  (tOba-;  dd^-)  which  may  or  may 
not  be  similar  in  form  to  a  verbal  base,  and  which  occurs  either  as 
an  absolute  noun  unprovided  with  a  pronominal  suffix  (body-part 
nouns  and  terms  of  relationship,  however,  do  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
their  naked  stem-form) ,  or  as  an  incorporated  noun;  e.  g.,  t'.iha-wesin 

I  AM  pancreas-deprived,  MY  PANCREAS  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  ME. 

Appended  to  the  stem  are  the  purely  derivational  or  formative 
elements  of  the  noun.  Takelma  is  characterized  rather  by  a  paucity 
than  an  abundance  of  such  elements,  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
nouns  being  primitive,  i.  e.,  non-derivative,  in  character.     Of  the 

§  84 
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two  nouns  that  we  have  chosen  as  types  dd°'nxde^V  shows  no  forma- 
tive element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  whOe  the  -gw-  of  t.'iha- 
gwa^nfV  is  such  an  element  (cf .  from  stem  Uu-  look  liu-gw-ax-de'¥ 

MY  face)  . 

More  characteristic  of  the  Takelma  noun  than  derivational  suffixes 
is  a  group  of  elements  that  are  never  found  in  the  absolute  form  of 
the  noun,  but  attach  themselves  to  it  on  the  addition  of  a  pronominal 
suffix  or  local  pre-positive.  The  -n-  and  -{a)n-  of  da"-nxde^Y  and 
tlihagwa'nfV ,  respectively,  are  elements  of  this  kind  (cf.  7ia-da-n-dS 
IN  MY  ear;  Tia-t!ihagw-a7i-de  in  my  pancreas),  also  the  -a-  of  danaYlc' 
MY  ROCK  (cf .  Tia-dan-a"  in  the  rock  [from  da'n  rock]) ,  and  the  -u  of 
Jia-fgdu  in  the  earth  33,7  (from  t'gd  earth).  The  function  of  these 
elements,  if  they  have  any  and  are  not  merely  older  formative  suffixes 
that  have  become  crystallized  in  definite  forms  of  the  noun,  is  not  > 
at  all  clear.  They  are  certainly  not  mere  connective  elements  serv- 
ing as  supports  for  the  grammatical  suffixes  following,  as  in  that 
event  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  their  occurrence  as  absolute 
finals  in  nouns  provided  with  pre-positives ;  nor  can  they  be  plausibly 
explained  as  old  case-endings  whose  former  existence  as  such  was 
conditioned  by  the  preceding  pre-positive,  but  which  now  have 
entirely  lost  their  original  significance,  for  they  are  never  dependent 
on  the  pre-positive  itself,  but  vary  solely  with  the  noun-stem: 

Jia-dan-a^  in  the  rock;  daf^-dan-a^  beside  the  rock;  dal-dan-a^ 
among  the  rocks;  dan-a^-t'k^  my  rock;  daV-dan-a-de  over  my, 
rock  (with  constant  -a-  from  da'n  rock  16.12) 

Tia-gwdH-a'm  in  the  road  62.6;  daP'-gwdH-a'm  along  the  road; 
gwdH-a'TYi-fV  my  road  (96.8) ;  daV-gwdH-am-de  over  my  road 
(48.6,  8)  (with  constant  -am-  from  gwdn  road  148.7) 

For  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe  them,  these  apparently  non- 
significant elements  will  be  referred  to  as  noun-characteristics. 
Not  all  nouns  have  such  characteristics:  S 

•si 

Jia-gela^m  in  the  river  (from  gela^m  river  21.14)  as  opposed  to  xd"'- 
gidjn-a'n  among  oaks  (from  gulu^m  oak  22.10,  11) 

Whether  such  nouns  were  always  without  them,  or  really  preserve 
them,  but  in  a  phonetically  amalgamated  form,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  decide  without  other  than  internal  evidence. 

A  fourth  nominal  element,  the  pre-pronominal  -x-,  is  found  in  a^ 
large  number  of  nouns,  including  such  as  possess  also  a  characteristic 

§  84 
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(e.  g.,  dd°'-n-x-de^¥)  and  such  as  are  not  provided  with  that  element 
(e.  g.,  sal-x-de^¥  my  foot)  ;  a  large  number,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
of  those  that  have  a  characteristic  (e.  g.,  tlihagw-a'n-t'Y)  and  of 
those  that  lack  it  (e.  g.,  hem-VaP'  his  stick)  do  without  the  -x-.  A 
considerable  number  of  nouns  may  either  have  it  between  the 
characteristic  and  the  pronominal  ending  or  append  the  personal 
endings  directly  to  the  characteristic,  no  difference  in  signification 
resulting.  In  such  doublets,  however,  the  pronominal  suffixes  be- 
long to  different  schemes : 

hilg-an-x-de^¥  and  hilg-a'n-t'V  my  breast 
se^ns-i-x-da'^  and  se^ns-i'-H'  your  hair 
wa'^d-i'-x-da  (92.24)  and  wd^d-l'^  his  body  146.6 

The  characteristic  -a-  never  tolerates  a  following  -x-.  Where  doublets 
occur,  these  two  elements  seem  to  be  mutually  equivalent:  ey-a^-f¥ 
(1 12.6)  and  ei-x-de^¥  my  canoe  (from  ei  canoe  1 14.3) .  Such  doublets, 
together  with  the  fact  that  nothing  ever  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
personal  suffix,  make  it  possible  that  this  -x-  is  a  connective  element 
somewhat  similar  in  function  to,  and  perhaps  ultimately  identical 
with,  the  connective  -x-  of  transitive  verbs.  This,  however,  is  con- 
fessedly mere  speculation.  What  chiefly  militates  against  its  inter- 
pretation as  a  merely  connective  element  is  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
as  a  word-final  in  phrases  in  which  no  possessive  element  is  found : 

dagax  w6'¥i^  head  without 
I        Jia-dd'^-n-xmolMY  in-esiT  red  (i.  e.,Ted-esiTed)  14:A;  15.13 

If  the  local  phrase  involves  a  personal  pronominal  element,  the  -x- 

disappears : 

dd'^-n-x-de^¥  my  ear,  but  Jia-da-n-de  in  my  ear 

This  treatment  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  noun-characteristics. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  in  the  integral  structure  of  the  noun,  comes 

the  possessive  pronominal  suffix  (the  first  person  singular  of  terms 

of  relationship,  however,  is  a  prefixed  wi-) .     The  following  tabulated 

summary  shows  the  range  of  occurrence  of  the  various  elements  of 

the  noun : 

1.  Stem,     Occurs  as  absolute  noun  (gwdn),  or  incorporated  in  verb 

(da''-). 

2.  Derivative   element.     Occurs  as  ending  of  absolute  form  of 

noun    whose  stem  appears  only  in  incorporation:    t!iha^-¥^ 

pancreas. 

§  84 
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3.  JVoun  characteristic.     Occurs  with  all  increments  of  absolute 

form  of  noun;  i.  e.,  with  pronominal  suffix  {gwaH-a'Tn-W) , 
with  pre-positive  Qia-gwdH-a'm) ,  and  with  pre-positive  and 
pronominal  element  Qia-gwdH-am-de) . 

4.  JPre-prononiinal  -x-.    Occurs  with  pronominal  suffix  {daP'-n-x- 

de^¥)  and  pre-positive  (ha-dd'^-n-x) ,  but  never  with  pre-positive 
and  pronominal  element. 

5.  Pronominal  sujfix.     Occurs  in  two   distinct  forms:  one  for 

nouns  without  pre-positives  {dd°'-n-x-de'Tc') ,  and  one  for  nouns 
accompanied  by  pre-positive  (ha-da-n-de) . 
A  tabulated  analysis  of  a  few  typical  words  follows: 


stem 

Derivative 

Character- 
istic 

Pre-pro- 
nominal 

Pronominal 

Meaning 

(Aa-)  wax.- ' 

g-a'n 

in  the  creek 

le'- 

k-w- 

an- 

Vk' 

my  anus 

da-uya'a- 

k'w.- 

de'k' 

my  medicine-spirit 

daa- 

il- 

X- 

de'k- 

my  ear 

bo'k-d- 

an.- 

X- 

de'k- 

my  neck 

k'ai^ 

la'p'a.-k!- 

i- 

fk' 

my  woman 

lo"- 

s-i\- 

fk' 

my  playtliing 

sge'ee- 

xab.- 

a- 

fk- 

my  hat 

li'u- 

gu-- 

ax- 

dc'  r 

my  face 

xap- 

ha'm- 

da 

on  his  back 

U:'e'k'ts-/ig- 

i- 

X- 

de'h' 

my  backbone 

(ha-)  yaiv- 

a- 

dg 

in  my  ribs 

doum.- 

07- 

fk' 

my  testicles 

xml-{mn.) 

a'77!- 

fk' 

my  urine 

ir 

u- 

X- 

de'k' 

my  hand     ] 

Qia^-)  l- 

u- 

de 

in  my  hand] 

1  A  point  (.)  shows  the  absolute  form  of  tlie  word. 

1.  Nominal  Sterns  (§§  85 ,  86) 

§  85.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  stem  is  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  parallel  in  form  to 
that  of  a  verbal  base  (e.  g.,  with  da'n  rock,  s-oiri  mountain,  mex 
CRANE,  cf.  t!an-  hold,  s'om-  boil,  Tie^m-  wrestle).  An  extensive 
number  of  noun-stems,  however,  are  apparently  amplifications  of  a 
simpler  monosyllabic  base,  and  have  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
an  aorist  stem  in  the  verb.  It  becomes,  then,  not  only  possible,  but 
fundamentallj^  important,  to  classify  noun-stems  into  types  that  seem, 
and  ultimately  doubtless  are,  entirely  analogous  in  form  to  cor- 
responding verbal  types.  The  noun-stem  will-  house,  for  example, 
can  be  conceived  of  as  formed  from  a  base  wil-  in  the  same  manner 

§  85 
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as  the  aorist  naga-  is  formed  from  the  verb-stem  nd^g-  say  to  some 
ONE.  Similarly,  the  noun  yele^'x  burden-basket  is  phonetically- 
related  to  a  hypothetical  base  *yelx-,  as  is  the  aorist  leme-Tc!-  to  the 
non-aorist  lem-k!-.  A  small  number  of  nouns  appear  in  two  forms, 
one  corresponding  to  the  aorist  stem,  the  other  to  the  verb-stem  of  a 
verb:  gulu'm  oak,  but  with  characteristic  -{a)n-:gulm-an-{i\ie  non- 
aorist  gula^m  with  inorganic  -a-  also  occurs).  Similarly,  yulu\n  and 
yula^n  eagle.  In  such  variable  nouns  we  have  a  complete  morpho- 
logic analogy  to  Type  2  (or  3))  verbs  like  aorist  xudum-  whistle, 
verb-stem  xufm-  (with  inorganic  -a-:  xudam-) .  In  both  gvlu'm  and 
xudum-  the  -m-  is  almost  certainly  a  suffixed  element.  It  must  be 
carefully  noted,  however,  that,  while  in  the  verb  we  very  often  have 
both  the  aorist  stem  and  the  base  (as  verb-stem)  in  actual  existence, 
in  the  case  of  nouns  we  rarely  can  go  beyond  the  stem  as  revealed  in 
an  absolute  or  incorporated  form.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a 
hypothetical  noun-base  phonetically  coincides  with  a  verbal  base,  but 
only  in  the  minority  of  cases  can  the  two  be  satisfactorily  connected. 
Thus,  yut!-,  abstracted  from  yut.'u'^n  duck,  is  very  probably  identical 
with  the  yut!-  of  aorist  yutluyad-  swallow  greedily  like  hog  or 
DUCK.  On  the  other  hand,  little  is  gained  by  comparing  the  yul-  of 
yulu\n  EAGLE  with  the  yul-  of  aorist  yuluyal-  rub;  the  vliy-  of 
pli'yin  deer  and  p.'i'yax  fawn  with  the  aorist  -p!iyin-(k'wa-)  lie 
ON  PILLOW  (cf.  gwen-pllxap  pillow),  unless  the  deer  was  so  called, 
for  reasons  of  name-taboo,  because  its  skin  was  used  for  the  making 
of  pillows  (or,  more  naturally,  the  reverse)  ;^  the  way-  of  waya^  knife 
with  way-  sleep;  or  the  noun-stem  yaw-  rib  (occurring  as  ya-u-  when 
incorporated)  with  the  verb-stem  yaw-  (yiw-)  talk.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable to  say  that  noun-stems  of  apparently  non-primitive  form  are 
necessarily  amplified  from  the  bases  that  seem  to  lie  back  of  them 
(e.  g.,  will-  from  wil-;  yulu-m  from  yul-),  but  merely  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  Takelma  for  the  formation  in  the  noun  of  certain 
typical  sound-groups  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  verb. 

§  86.  TYPES  OF  STEM  FORMATION 

Though  it  is  probably  impossible  to  duplicate  all  the  various  types 
of  aorist  and  verb  stem  found  in  the  verb,  most  of  those  that  are  at 
all  frequent  occur  also  in  the  noun. 

ilmprobable,  however,  if  aorist  p.'eyerir  lee  and  p.'iyin-k'wa-  ue  on  pillow  are  radically  connected  (see  §  31). 
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1.  The  most  characteristic  type  of  noiin-stem  in  Takolma  is  the 
monosyllabic  group  of  consonant  (less  frequently  consonant-cluster)  + 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  consonant  (less  frequently  cluster) .  This 
type  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  normal  monosj-Uabic 
verb-stem.  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  such  primitive,  underived 
noun-stems  are  taken  a  selection  of  examples. 

Occurring  as  naked  stems  only  when  incorporated: 


s-in-  nose 
dd"^-  ear 
gel-  breast 
gwen-  neck 
dag-  head 
s-al-  foot 

Occurring  as  absolute  nouns: 

nox  rain  90.1 

pH^re  62.10;  78.13' 

&g  sun  54.3;  122.15;  160.20 

hem  tree,  stick  25.5;  48.7 

xi' water  15.1;  57.14 

f^a  land  49.12;  73.9 

t'gwa'  thunder  55.8 

p/a'°s  snow  90.2,  3;   152.16 

pTm  salmon  17.12;  30.10 

Idn  salmon-net  31.2;  33.4 

mat  salmon-spear  shaft  28.7 

Vgwa'n  slave  13.12 

gwdn  trail  148.7 

hus  fly 

del  yellow- jacket  73.7,  10 

mex  crane  13.1 

xe'^m  raven  162.8,  12 

S'em  duck  55.2;  166.10 

sel  kingfisher 

mel  crow  144.9;  162.7 

yak'''  wildcat  42.1;  46.9 

xa^mV  grizzlj^  bear  106.14 

dip'  camass  108.18;  124.12 

Jc.'wdi  grass  31.8 

Mx  roasted  camass  178.4 

o'«p'  tobacco  194.1 

Jc.'wal  pitch  88.13;  158.9 

yup'  woman's  basket-cap  178.3 

.§86 


gwel-  leg 

yaw-  rib 

I-  hand 

xd'^-  back 

de^-  lips,  mouth 

Jia-  woman's  private  parts 


mo  X  grouse 

t'gweW"^  rat  (sp.?) 

t'l'^s  gopher  78.4,  7 

sJln  beaver  112.1;  166.12 

s-wa;  bird  22.4;  166.10 

da^Tock  13.6;  16.12 

Id'^'p'^  leaves 

s-Tx  venison  16.6;  55.1 

xin  mucus 

Za^'  excrement  122.2 

fga'melk  158.4;  196.6 

t!d¥  mussel  26.7 

ho^n  acorn-hopper 

xo'fir  24.10;  54.6 

hulk'  panther  42.1 

hiF'^  skunk  164.2 

fan  squirrel  94.2,  4 

S'oiri  mountain  43.6 

xdn  urine 

do'^m  testicles  130.20 

do^m,  spider 

?iou  j ack-rabbit  108.8 

ga'l^  bow 

lidi  cloud  13.3 

hlu  grasshopper  92.28,  29 

xni^k'  acorn  dough  16.12 

gul  thick  brush  71.1 

f^^y^Z  hazelnut  116.5,  11,  14 
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Occurring  generally  with  possessive  suffix: 

^fji^  wa^d-  hodj    92  24;      130.24; 

7^     father  17.12;  70.7;  158.3  1466 

ham-)  -71 

xuH-  brains 


m-  ]        ,  „^  .^     .         se^n- skin 

7,-     fmother  17.9;    76.10,    13;      77      i.   ,-     i        .,,  ^     „^  ,^ 

^^^^-i     .„^  ,^  «^^9-    buttocks     45.9;    72.10: 

1 72  1 7 

^^-^•^^  94.15 

git^'x-wife  13.2;  45.3;  64.5;  142.12     hilg-  breast 

t!¥-  male,  husband  45.14;  126.14     h'u'^h-  hair  24.8;  162.4 

m*'-  teats   30.14  (m^   found    as     a-is-- property  23.2;  154.13 

absolute  form  130.9) 
p.'d'^n-  liver  120.15  {plan  found 

as  absolute  form  57.9,  13) 

These  lists  might  be  very  greatly  increased  if  desired.  It  wall  be 
noticed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  nouns  given  are  such  as 
are  generally  apt  to  be  derivative  or  non-primitive  in  morphology. 

In  regard  to  accent  monosyllabic  nouns  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes: — those  with  rising  or  raised  accent,  embracing  the 
great  majority  of  examples,  and  those  with  falling  accent.  Of  the 
latter  type  a  certain  number  owe  their  accent  to  a  glottal  catch  of 
the  stem.     Besides  ga'l%  already  given  above,  may  be  cited: 

fgo'^'  leggings 
Ha7's  sinew  27.13;  (28.1) 
ple'^l^  basket-plate  168.15 
¥o''x  tar-weed  seeds  26.15 

These  offer  no  special  difficulty.  There  is  a  fairly  considerable  num- 
ber of  monosyllabic  nouns,  however,  in  which  the  falling  accent  can 
not  be  so  explained,  but  appears  to  be  inherently  characteristic  of 
the  nouns.     Besides  d'^2)\  pla'^s,  t'l'^s,  and  Za'*p',  may  be  mentioned: 

Aie'«Z  song  106.7  tV«^'«'yellowhammer90.18;  194.15 

se'^l  black  paint,  wiiting  t'he'^F'"  shinny-ball 

ge'H'  xerophyllmn  tenax  a'lk'  silver-side  salmon 

ye'H^  tears  p.'e'^s  (with  derivative  -sf  see  §  87, 

wa'^s  bush  (sp.?)  25.12  8)  flat  rock  on  which  acorns  are 

pounded  74.13;  75.2;  118.17 

For  two  of  these  nouns  (Zte'^Z  and  se'^I)  the  etymology  is  obvious. 
They  are  derived  from  the  verb-stems  he^l-  sing  and  se«l-{amd-) 
paint;  it  may  well  be  that  the  falling  accent  here  characterizes  sub- 
stantives of  passive  force  (that  which  is  sung,  painted).  Possibly 
Id'^'p''  and  o'^p"  are  to  be  similarly  explained  as  meaning  those  that 

>  Most  nouns  of  relationship  show  monosyllabic  steins;  none  can  be  shown  to  be  derivative  in  character. 
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ARE  CARRIED  (BY  BRANCHES)   and  THAT  WHICH    IS    DUG  UP  ^   (cf .  tiorist 

stems  Ta"!)-  carry  and  d«&-  dig  up). 

2.  A  ver}^  considerable  number  of  noun-stems  repeat  the  vowel  of 

the  base,  corresponding  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  2  verbs.     Such  are: 
^i'Zi  house  13.1;  14.8;  192.6  gw\.t!i-{n)- ^vx'isi 

ts-!i'x\Aog  ^'a&a- son  23.2;  128.5;  138.14 

moa;o^  buzzard  105.23  xaj/a-  maternal  aunt 

6-r/i' si  coyote  13.1;  70.1;  108.1        xZi'wi  war-feathers  110.18 
sgwxni"  raccoon  'M;a2/a^knife 73. 3;  144.20;  172.12 

Z:.'a'ma  spit  for  roasting  170.17       <7o?/o^shaman47.11;  142.7;  188.7 
lyap/a^  person  14.12;  96.2;  128.2     wo"2>-'u-(?i)- eyebrows 
yana' acorn  15.16;  16.9;  58.9 

With  probably  derivative  final  consonant  are : 
lege^m-  kidney  dagsi^n  turtle 

lap'sLin  frog  102.10;  196.3  ts-!sixa,'^n  blue-striped  lizard 

^uZu^m  eagle  77.2;  122.15;164.8     wigin  red  lizard 
^uZu'm  oak  22.10  Zi'Mu  news  108.20;  194.9 

fc'uZum  fish  (sp.?)  ^i'win  speech  126.10;  136.12 

loxo^m  manzanita  126.17;  178.5     ts-.'sLinal  mouse  102.10;  104.9; 

142.4 
yHt.'u^n  white  duck  55.5  s-imi'Z  dew 

p.'Vyin  deer   17.1;  42.2;  54.2  (A:/£^Z)we7ieZ-i'*  basket  for  cook- 

gaJhls.n  ladder  176.8  ing  178.4 

Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rising  or  raised  accent  is 

the  normal  one  for  the  second  syllable  of  the  stem.     But  here  also  a 

well-defined,  if  less  numerous,  group  of  noun-stems  is  found  in  which 

the  repeated  long  vowel  bears  a  falling  accent.     Examples  are: 

fgwaW^  hooting  owl  194.9  t!iUs-l''  ant  74.4;  75.5 

M^s'u''"  chicken-hawk  142.6  <Za-u i/a'*  shaman's  spirit  (?  from 

dawy-  fly)  164.14 
s'uM''^  quail  70.2,5;  71.4  m&ysi'^-F"''-  orphan  154.5 

Compare  also  tlono'^s'  below  (Type  3);  ts'till'^lc!-  and  t'beJe'^s  (Type 
3)  owe  their  falling  accent  to  the  presence  of  a  glottal  catch. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  stem  formation  of  the  noun  tluxu'i  drift- 
wood 75.5.  It  is  evidently  formed  from  the  verb-stem  do^x-  (aorist 
stem  V.OXOX-)  gather  (wood)  according  to  aorists  of  Type  7b,  at  the 
same  time  with  vowel  ablaut  (cf.  theoretic  tluxU-xi  he  gathers  me) 
and  falling  accent,  perhaps  to  give  passive  signification  (see  §  86,  1); 
its  etymologic  meaning  would  then  be  that  which  is  gathered. 
No  other  noun  of  similar  stem  formation  has  been  found. 

'  If  this  etymology  of  o'"p'  is  correct,  Pit  River  op'  tobacco  must  be  borrowed  from  Takelma. 
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3.  It  is  not  strictly  possible  to  separate  noun-stems  corresponding 
to  aorists  of  verbal  Type  2  from  those  that  are  to  be  compared  with 
aorists  of  Type  3.  The  doubt  that  we  found  to  exist  in  the  verb  as 
to  the  radical  or  suffixal  character  of  certain  consonants  is  present 
also  in  regard  to  the  final  consonant  of  many  dissyllabic  nouns. 
The  following  nouns  wdth  repeated  vowel  show  final  consonants  that 
are  not  thought  to  be  elements  of  derivation.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
they  are  to  be  compared  \\dth  Type  3  aorist  stems. 

libis  craw-fish  30.2  ii'Zu^-.'-  hair  27.1;  140.6;  158.1 

ni^wiVt''"  black  bear  116.1;  deges^-      sifting     basket-pan 

118.1  196.13 

ts-!ili'']c!-  elbow  Iclsibsb^s  porcupine-quills 

s-idib-i-  (house)  wall  176.4,  9  fgwa,ya,^m  lark  22.1;  160.3 

Zep/es  cat-tail  rushes  ^iiZun  ocean  60.8;  154.14 

fbele^^s  pine-nuts  oho'^p'  black  shells  (sp.  ?)  55.9 

t.'ewex  flea  motlo^p"  seed-beater 

s-eleV"^  pestle  56.1  yuk.'um-  salmon-tail  198.9 

s'iXluk'  cricket  dugu^m  baby  126.9 
i.'ono'"s- humming-bird  (per- 
haps with  derivative  -s) 

4.  Analogous  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  4  verbs  (e.  g.,  yewei-)  are  a 
few  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  and  follo\ving  -i-  to  form  a  diphthong. 
Of  such  nouns  have  been  found: 

fe- .'eZei-  eye  27.8 ;  86.7 ;  92.20  da-Tclolo'i-da-x-  cheek 

¥wede\-  name  100.21  maAa'i  (adjective)  large  196.10 

fc/eZei-  bark  54.6  (cf.    plural  maliml  130.4  for 

Jc.'olol  ctorage  basket  61.5;  base) 

138.17 
That  the  final  -i-  of  these  nouns  is  not  an  added  characteristic, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  noun-stem,  is  proven  by  the  facts  that  no 
examples  have  been  found  of  vowels  followed  by  noun-characteristic 
-i-  (ordinarily  -n-  or  -m-  is  employed),  and  that  ts'lelei-  has  been 
found  incorporated  in  that  form. 

5.  A  few  nouns  are  found  that  show  a  repeated  initial  consonant; 
they  may  be  compared  to  Type  10  aorist  stems.     Examples  are: 

se^ns-  hair  136.28  (cf.  se^n-  bo'p'  alder  (94.17) 

skin) 
lw"l- throat  25.2  (?cf.  aorist  ts-!wVs      {ts- hints-!-)      deer- 

lomol  choke)  skin  cap  embroidered  with 

woodpecker-scalps 

I  Absolute  form  dega^s  178.4;  cf.  yuWrn  164.3  alongside  olyulu'm  Ti.St 
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suns  thick,  deep  (of  snow)  90.3 
hehe^-n  rushes 

hu^'h-a'n  arm  23.2,  4;  (172.4) 
sens  bug  (sp.  ?) 


ts'le'n^s'  {ts'Ients'!-)  wild-rose 

berry  92.23 
bap*  seeds  (sp.?)  (34.1;  79.9; 

94.19) 
ts'!a'*^s"^  bluejay  (onomato- 
poetic)  22.14;  102.10;  166.11 
beZp'^swan  102.10;  104.14 
Here  may  also  be  mentioned  Tc!a'mdk!aP'  his  tongs  (also  Tcla'indP'). 
6.  Reduplicated  nouns  are  not  frequent  in  Takelma,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  great  importance  of  reduplication  as  a  gram- 
matical device  in  the  verb.  Examples  corresponding  in  form  to  T3*pe 
12  aorists  (i.  e.,  with  -a-  [umlauted  to  -i-]  in  second  member)  are: 
i'^m'w^'^mn-i- shoulder  (also         fe*/e'Fis".'i(/-i- backbone  112.4; 

t'gwl'^nt'guhi-) 
gelgaH    fabulous    serpent   (cf. 
aorist  gelegal-amd-  tie  hair 
into  top-knot  172.3) 
sVnsa^n  decrepit  old  woman 
yuWija'Vw-a      (place      name) 

188.13 
t'ga'Kgil-i-  belly 

Also  wa-iwl'^  GIRL  55.7;  96.23  doubtless  belongs  here;  the  -vn'^  of  the 
second  syllable  represents  a  theoretic  -wi'y,  umlauted  from  -wa'y,  the 
falling  accent  being  due  to  the  inorganic  character  of  the  repeated  a. 
A  very  few  nouns  repeat  only  the  first  consonant  and  add  a,  leaving 
the  final  consonant  unreduplicated.     Such  are: 

ha'¥hd°'  red-headed  woodpecker  (onomatopoetic)  92.2,  6 

ha"Fa''  {  =  Viak!-la'')  goose  102.10;  106.2,  5 

hot'haP'  orphan  122.1,  5 

A  few  nouns,  chiefly  names  of  animals,  show  complete  duplication 
of  the  radical  element  without  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  -a-  in  the 
second  member.     This  type  of  reduplication  is  practically  entirely 
absent  in  the  verb.     Examples  are: 
ts'.'e'Hs'Ie^  small  bird  (sp.?) 


198.6 
gi'xgap     medicine,    poison 
(u-reg.)  188.12 

gwi'sgwas  chipmunk 
p'dH'p'id-i-  salmon-liver  (with 
dissimilated  catch)  120. 19,20 
hoH'hid-i- OT^phans  (&\sohdt'ha) 


dalda'l  dragon-fly  21.1;  28.6 
pabaf'^p  manzanita-flour 

Even  all  of  these  are  not  certain. 


al-k!ok!o^V    (adj.)    ugly-faced 

60.5 
hobo^p'  screech-owl  194.1 
fga'nt'gan  fly  (upper  dialect) 

Those  with  radical  -a-  might 


just  as  well  have  been  classified  with  the  preceding  group    (thus 

iThat  -^S'  is  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  -ts-J  is  shown  by  Bluejay's  song:  ts-.'a'Us-.l-a  gwa'tca  gwatca  104.7. 
^bel-\s  felt  as  the  base  of  this  word,  cf.  Swan's  song beleld6-\-  wa'inha  104.15,  which  shows  reduplication 
of  bel-  like  aorist  helel-  of  hel-  sing. 
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daldaH  may  be  very  plausibly  connected  with  aorist  t!alat!dl-  from 
V.alal-,  non-aorist  daHdal  from  daH-  crack);  while  jp'ahcf'^p''  and 
hobo^p"  may,  though  improbably,  show  Type  1  reduplication 
(p'ab-d^l-  like  p!ah-ah-  chop).  This  latter  type  of  reduplica- 
tion seems,  however,  to  be  as  good  as  absent  in  the  noun  (but  cf. 
sgw6gw6^¥^  robin;  mele'lx  burnt-down  field  92.27  may  be  morpho- 
logically^ verbal,  as  shown  by  its  probably  non-agentive  -x).  The 
fullest  tj^pe  of  reduplication,  that  found  exemplified  in  the  aorists 
of  Type  13  verbs,  has  not  been  met  wdth  in  a  single  noun. 

2,  J\ouu  Derivation  (§§  87,  88) 

§  87.  DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES 

The  number  of  derivative  suffixes  found  in  the  noun,  excluding 
those  more  or  less  freely  employed  to  form  nominal  derivatives  from 
the  verb-stem,  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  in  their  range  of  application.  This  paucity  of  live  word- 
forming  suffixes  is,  of  course,  due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  nominal  stems  in  the  language.  The  necessity  of  using  such 
suffixes  is  thus  greatly  reduced.  The  various  derivational  affixes  found 
in  the  Takelma  noun  will  be  listed  below  with  illustrative  examples. 

1.  t\a)-.  This  is  the  only  derivational  prefix,  excluding  of  course 
such  considerably  individualized  elements  as  the  body-part  prefixes 
of  the  verb,  found  in  Takelma.  It  is  employed  to  form  the  words 
for  the  female  relationships  corresponding  to  elder  brother   and 

YOUNGER  BROTHER. 

wdxa  his  younger  brother  54.1,  5     fawdxa  his  younger  sister  55.2 
wi-^ohl  my  elder  brother  46.10         wi-fohl  my  elder  sister  (55.14) 

2.  -?a'i?' a (/?/-).  This  suffix  is  found  only  in  a  number  of  nouns 
denoting  ranks  or  conditions  of  persons;  hence  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  originally  a  separate  word  meanuag  something  like  per- 
son, PEOPLE.  That  it  is  itself  a  stem,  not  a  mere  suffix,  is  shown  by 
its  ability  to  undergo  ablaut  (for-  U'p'i-  see  §  77).  -k!-  is  added  to  it 
in  forms  with  possessive  or  plural  affix.  For  example,  from  tllHafp'a 
178.7  male,  HUSBAND  are  formed  t!iHd'p'i]c!if¥  my  husband 
(142.7)  and  t.'lHd'p'alc.'an  husbands,  men  (130.1,  7).  The  fact  that 
the  stem  preceding  -Id'p'a  appears  also  as  a  separate  word  or  with 
other  elements  indicates  that  words  containing  -Id'p'a  may  be  best 
considered  as  compounds. 
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Examples  are: 

^/P'^la'p'a  male,  husband  178.7  (cf.  t!l^-  husband,  male) 
Ar'a^'^'la'p'a  woman  25  9,  12;  108.4,  5  (cf.  Fa^'^s-o'Fda  girl  who  has 

already  had  courses) 
moZof/ola'p'a  old  woman  26.14,  16;  56.3  (cf.  mologo^l  old  woman 

168.12;  170.10) 
hdH'hd"Wip'sJc!an  orphans  (cf.   hot'ha  orphan  and  hdH'hid-i-i'k' 

my  orphaned  children) 
Zom^ .' Pi a'p'a^ .'art  old  men  128.11 :  130.1  (cf.  lomtH'^  old  man  24.1 1 ; 

126.19) 
os"o"la'p'a  poor  people 

3.  -k' .    A  number  of  place-names  with  sufhxed  -k^  have  been  found : 

La'niliik'^  Klamath  river 

ShlnY  Applegate  creek  (cf.  sbin  beaver) 

Gwen-p'unk'  village  name  114.14  (cf.  p'u^'n  rotten  140.21) 

Ha-tldnk"  village  name 

Da¥-fgaml\i  village  name  (cf.  fga^'m  elk) 

Gel-yalk.'  village  name  112.13;  114.8  (cf.  yal  pine) 

Somolu''k.'  ^  village  name 

Dal-dani\'  village  name  (cf.  da^n  rock) 

4.  -a'^in).  Nouns  denoting  person  coming  from  are  formed  by 
adding  this  suffix  to  the  place-name,  with  loss  of  derivative  -k'. 
Examples  are: 

Ha-gwdHsb'^  person  from  Ha-gwal,  Cow  creek 
LamM^ya.'^  person  from  La'mhik',  Klamath  river 
Sbl^na,'^  person  from  Sbink',  Applegate  creek 
Dal-sa'lsana,^  person  from  Dal-salsan,  Illinois  river 
Dl^-lomiya!^  person  from  DiMomi 
Gwen-pu'n2k^  person  from  Gwen-p'unk' 
Dal-daniyaf^  person  from  Dal-dani^k' 
S'omola!^  person  from  S'omolu^k'  (see  footnote) 
Ha-t!d^na.'^  person  from  Ha-t!onk' 
La-fgd°vja,'-  person  from  La-t'gau,  uplands  192.14 
DaV -f ganiiyaf'  person  from  Dak'-t'gamik' 
Ha-flHdJ^  person  from  Ha-t'il 
Gel-ydHaf'  person  from  Gel-yalk' 

IDa¥-ts!d'^wan&'^  person  from  dak'-ts  !a^wa^n,  i.   e.,  above    the 
lakes  ( =  Klamath  Indian) 
Da¥-ts!d°'7nal2J^ 

1  The  -m'-  of  this  word  is  doubtless  merely  the  pitch-accentual  peak  of  the  -1-,  the  -u-  resonance  of  the 
liquid  being  due  to  the  preceding  -o-.  The  word  is  thus  to  be  more  correctly  written  as  Somolk'  (similarly, 
wuix  EXEMY  was  often  heard  as  wuWz),  as  implied  by  S-omola'^  one  from  Somolk".  In  that  event 
s-omol-is  very  probably  a  frequentative  in  v+l  (see  §  43,  6) from  S'oin  mountain,  and  the  place-name 
means  very  mountainous  region. 
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Da'^-gelmQfh\  person  from  Da'^-gela'm,  Rogue  river  (=  Takelma 

Indian) 
Dl-dalamsb'^n  person  from  Didalam,  Grant's  Pass 

Judging  from  the  material  at  hand,  it  seems  that  -a'^n  is  used  only 
when  the  place-name  ends  in  -m,  though  the  ease  with  which  -a'% 
may  be  heard  as  -a'^  (see  first  footnote  §  60)  detracts  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  generalization. 

5.  -giv-.  This  element  occurs  as  a  suffix  in  a  number  of  terms 
relating  to  parts  of  the  body.     Examples  are : 

t'.iba'Y^  pancreas  47,17;  t!ihag\v-a^n-t'¥  my  pancreas  (47.5,  6,  7, 

13)  (incorporated  tliba-  46.1,  9) 
Wugw-ax-deV  my  face  (cf.  verb-stem  liu-  look) 
da^madag^^-a'n-t'lc  my  shoulder 
da-uyd'°k.'^-de]c'    my    medicine-spirit     (incorporated    da-uyd'^- 

164.14) 
Wk-'w-an-fk"^  my  rectum  (cf.  la'''  excrement  122.2) 
ma'p!agw-a-f¥  my  shoulder-blade 

6.  -{a)n-  (or  -ni-,  -1-).  There  are  so  many  nouns  which  in  their 
absolute  form  end  in  -{a)n  or  its  phonetic  derivatives  -(a)m-  and  -{a)  l- 
(see  §  21)  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its  suflixal  character, 
despite  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  it  any  definite  functional  value 
and  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  stem  occurs  without  it. 
The  examples  that  most  clearly  indicate  its  non-radical  character  will 
be  conveniently  listed  here: 

^6^Za^m  board  176.5  {fii.di^-he'liyaoiee^mg  on  board  platform  13.2) 

ts-!eWm  hail  152.12,  16  (cf.  verb-stem  ts'lel-  rattle) 

'pli'yin  deer  13.10;  42.2  (cf.  pli'yax  fawn  13.11;  49.11) 

yi'win  speech  126.10;  138.4  (cf.  verb-stem  yiw-  talk) 

li'hin  news  194.9  (?  cf.  verb-stem  laba-  carry) 

yutlu^n  white  duck  55.5  (cf.  verb-stem  yut!-  eat  greedily) 

ido'l¥Q,m.-a-  anus  (also  do'lV-i-  as  myth  form  106.4,  8) 
do'Wun-i- 
do'lk"m.-i-  106.6,  9 

xddTi  eel  (cf.  reduplicated  lid^-xda'^-xdagwa^n  I  throw  away  some- 
thing slippery,  nastily  wet  [49.7]) 
s-ugwd\i  root  basket  124.5   (cf.  s-ugwidl  it  lies  curled  up  like 

bundled  roots  or  strings) 
dan  ye'^wald-m-¥  rocks  returning-to-  them,  myth  name  of  Otter 
160.10,  13  (cf.  verb-stem  ye^w-ald-  return  to) 

Other  examples,  etymologically  untransparent,  will  be  found  listed 
in  §  21.     The  difference   between   this   derivational   -n    (-m)    and 
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noun-characteristic  -n-  (-m)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  absohite  form  of  the  word,  while  the^  latter  appears 
only  with  grammatical  increments.  Thus  the  -am  of  he^la^m  board 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  -am  of  Jia^gwaHa'^m  in  the  road,  as 
gwdHa^'m  has  no  independent  existence.  The  exact  morphologic  cor- 
respondent of  gwaH-am-  is  lieHam-a-  (e.  g.,  JieHam-a^-fV  my  board). 
A  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  -n-  can  be  had  only  in  words  that 
never,  or  at  least  not  normally,  occur  without  possessive  suffix: 

lege^7n-t'V  my  kidneys  * 

wd^p!u^n-f¥  my  eyebrows  ^ 

7.  -a.  There  are  a  rather  large  number  of  dissyllabic  nouns  or 
noun-stems  with  final  -a,  in  which  this  element  is  to  outward  ap- 
pearance an  integral  part  of  the  radical  portion  of  the  word. 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  however,  is  considerable 
enough  to  lead  one  to  suspect  its  derivational  character,  though  it 
can  be  analyzed  out  in  an  even  smaller  number  of  cases  than  the 
suffix  -n  above  discussed.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  suffix -a  is  given  by  the  word  xu'ma  food,  dry  food,  54,4; 
188.1,  a  derivative  of  the  adjective  xu'm  dry  168.15  (e.  g.,  p'im  xu\n 
DRIED  salmon;  cf.  also  xumu'Fde^  i  am  sated  [132.1]).  Other  pos- 
sible examples  of  its  ^occurrence  are: 

yolsi^  fox  (?  cf.  verb-stem  yul-  rub)  70.1,  4,  5;  78.2,  3,  9 

mena.'  bear  72.3;  73.2,  3,  4,  5;  106.7,  10 

p.'elda.''  slug  105.25 

noxwa,''  small  pestle 

fe'^masmafi  pestle  62.1;  116.18,  19;  118.2 

ma'xla.  dust  172.3;  184.5,  9 

Tcledo!"  grass  for  string  (sp.?) 

tlelsi'  shinny-stick  (?  cf.  verb-stem  t!eu-  play  shinny) 

i.'eZa'  louse  (?  cf.  verb  base  V.el-  lick)  116.3,  6,  7,  8,  11 

t'.iha,-  pancreas  46.1,  9;  49.7 

eZa-  tongue  (characteristic  -a-?) 

cZoZa^  old  tree  24.1 

yana' oak  22.11;  168.1,2,3,  6,  7   (cf.   yangwa^s  oak  sp.;  with 
-gwas  cf .  perhaps  al-gwa's-i-  yeUow) 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -a 
listed  above  (§  86, 2)  as  showing  a  repeated  vowel  (e.  g.,  ya'p'.a)  really 
belong  here. 

1  These  seem  to  be  parallel  to  gu'it.'i^n-fk'  my  vmiST,  in  which  -n-,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  charaeteiiBtic  -u-  (of.  gwitHuzde^k'  my  weist  with  luide^k'  my  hand),  is  itself  best  considered 
icharacteristic  elfiment. 
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8.  -s.  This  element  is  in  all  probability  a  derivational  suffix  in 
a  fairly  considerable  number  of  words,  as  indicated  particularly  by 
the  fact  of  its  frequent  occurrence  after  a  consonant.    Examples  are: 

ple'^s  mortar-stone  fastened  in  ground  (cf.  verb-stem  p!e-  lie) 
74.13;  120.17 

la^ps  blanket  (?  cf.  base  lah-  carry  on  shoulder)  9S.14,  15,  19,  21 

ple^ns  squirrel 

gUms  (adj.)  blind  26.14  (?  cf.  gomhu^F "^  rahhit) 

hels  moccasin 

k.'u'h  worm  (?  cf.  verb-stem  goH-,  aorist  Jc.'olol-  dig) 

yols  steel-head  salmon  ( ?  cf .  yola''  fox) 

Ms  moss  43.16;  44.1;  47.15 

hami^s  sky  79.7  (cf.  verb-prefix  ham-  up) 

Mis  (adj.)  long  14,5;  15,12,  15  (?  cf.  da-balni'-xa  [adv.]  long  time) 

Also  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -s  \dt\\  repeated  vowel  listed 
above  (§  86,  3)  may  belong  to  this  set. 

A  few  other  stray  elements  of  a  derivational  aspect  have  been 
found.     Such  are: 

-ax  in  p'.i'yax  fawn  13.11;  16.8;  17.1,  2  (cf.  pli'yin  deer) 
-xi^  in  homxi''  otter  13.5;  17.13;  154.13;  156.14;  u^^xi  seed-pouch; 
Jia^pxi''  child  13.8,  13  (cf.  hdp'da  his  child  98.13   and  hd^p- 
incorporated  in  lid^'p-Tdemna'^s  Children-maker  172.15) 
pluralic  -x-  in  Jidpxda  his  children  16.3;  118.1,  14 
-X-  varies  with  -s-  in  adjective  hdpsdi  small;  lid'^pxi'  Tiapsdi 
little  children  30.12 
A  large  number  of  diss3dlabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns  still  remain 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  grouped  under  any  of  the  preceding 
heads,  and  whose  analysis  is  altogether  obscure: 
6aa:<Zis  wolf  13.1;  16.10;  17.10 
domxa^u  Chinook  salmon 
yiVaH'  red  deer 
yiha'xam  small  skunk 
hixa'^l  moon  196.1 

Ic.'a'naJdas  basket  cup  (probably  reduplicated  and  wdth  deriva- 
tive -s) 

§  88.  COMPOUNDS 

Of  compounds  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  there  are  very 
few  in  Takelma.     Outside  of  personal  words  in  -Id'p'a,  which  we 
have  suspected  of  being  such,  there  have  been  found : 
lomtn'i  old  man  24,11,  12;  126,19  (cf.  f/P-  male) 
¥a^^s-o'¥da  girl  who  has  had  courses  (cf.  h'aHd'p'a  woman) 

iCf. -jjabove,  §82. 
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Independent  nouns  may,  however,  be  juxtaposed  without  change  of 
form  to  make  up  a  descriptive  term,  the  quaUfying  noun  preceding: 

hapxi-tn'H'a''  child  male-person  (  =  boy)  14.1,  6;  17.3,  6;   156.10 

Tiapxi-iya-im'^' child  female-person  (  =  girl)  29.7;  30.1;  71.3 

Jiapxi-fd^ga'^s  child  crier  ( =  cry-baby) 

da'n  mologoH  rock  old-woman  170.10,  15,  20;  172.1 

dan  Tiapxi-t.'l'H'd'^  rock  bo}^  17.8 

dan  vnHi'*  his  rock  knife  142.20 

gwa's'  will  brush  house  (for  summer  use)  176.14 

ydx  will  graveyard  house  14.8,  9;  15.5,  6 

wilV'  Tie^la'm  house  boards  176.5 

xam¥  wa-iwl'*' grizzly-bear  girl  124.10;  130.6,  7,  26 

mena  dap!d'la-ut'an  bear  youths  130.11 

yap!a  goyo^  Indian  doctor  188.12 

Examples  of  compounds  in  which  the  first  element  is  modified  by  a 
numeral  or  adjective  are: 

wili  TiaHgo'  yapla""  house  nine  people  ( =  people  of  nine  houses) 

150.16 
yav!a  ^aWgu'^s'  goyo""  person  white  doctor  ( =  white  doctor)  188.11 

A  certain  number  of  objects  are  described,  not  by  a  single  word, 
but  by  a  descriptive  phrase  consisting  of  a  noun  followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  another  noun  provided  with  a  third  personal 
possessive  suffix.     In  the  latter  case  the  suffix  does  not  properly  indi- 
cate a  possessive  relation,  but  generally  a  part  of  the  whole  or  the 
fabric  made  of  the  material  referred  to  by  the  first  noim.     Such  are: 
lasgu' m-luxgwaH'  snake  handed  (  =  lizard)  196.4 
fgwil  ts'  !l'^¥ da  hsbze]  its-meat  (  =  hazel-nut) 
t'gwa  lie^lamd''^  thunder  its-board  (  =  lumber)  55.8,  10 
pHyin  sge' ^^xahaP^  deer  its-hat  (not  deer's  hat,  but  hat  of  deerskin) 
pHyin  ts'Iu'nts'H^   deer    its-cap-embroidered-with  woodpecker- 
scalps 
¥ai  mologold'p'axdaP-  what  its- woman  (  =  what  kind  of  woman?) 

122.3 
wi'li  gwala""  houses  many  ( =  vDlage) 
ts' !i'xi  mahaH  dog  big  ( =  horse) 

p'im  s'inixda  salmon  its-nose   (  =  swallow)    (perhaps  so   called 
because  the  spring  run  of  salmon  is  heralded  by  the  coming  of 
swallows) 
raena^  ^aWgunxL'px  bear  +?  (  =  dormouse  [?]) 
xi'lam  seheY  dead-people  roasting  (  =  bug  [sp.?])^  98.13,  15 
p'un-yVlt'  rotten  copulating-mth  ( =  Oregon  pheasant) 

1  See  Appendix  B,  note  2  of  first  text. 
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§89,  3.  Noun- Characteristics  and  I*re-I*ronoininal  -x- 

As  noun-cliaracteristics  are  used  four  elements:  -{a)n  (including 
-am  and  -al),  -a-,  -i-,  and  -u-.  Although  each  noun,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  any  noun-characteristic,  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to  use  only  one  of 
these  elements,  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which  of  them  is  to  be 
appended  to  any  given  noun.  Nouns  in  suffixed  -(a)n,  or  -{a)m,  for 
example,  are  found  with  characteristic  -i-  (hu^hin-i-  [from  hu'^-ba^n 
arm]),  -a-  QieHam-a-  [from  lieHa^m  boaed]),  ~{a)n  (gvlm-an-  [from 
gula^m  oak]),  and  without  characteristic  (Jbo'Vdan-x-deY  my  neck 
[komhoTdan  15.12,  15]). 

1.  -(a)n.     Examples  of  this  characteristic  eiement  are: 
gwit!i-n-  wTist  (cf.  variant  gwit!i-u-) 

t.'ibagw-SiJi-  pancreas  45.15;  46.5  ("absolute  t!iha^¥^^  47.17) 

da^madagw-SbVL-  shoulder 

le¥w-SiJi-  rectum 

dd'^-n-x-  ear  14.4;  15.13  (incorporated  dd'^-) 

tsld'^w-d.n-  lake,  deep  water  59.16  (absolute  ts.'du  162.9;  166.15) 

gulm-QXi-  oak  (absolute  guLa'm) 

hob-m-  ^  alder  94.17  (absolute  ho^'p') 

Its  phonetic  reflexes  -al  and  -am  occur  in: 

s-o»m-al- mountain  124.2;  152.2  (absolute  S'om  43.6;  122.16) 

do'^m-sl-  testicles  130.8  (absolute  dd'^m  130.20) 

ts!d^m-Si\-    (in    Da¥-ts!d°-'mala'^    Klamath    Indian,   parallel   to 

DaV-ts  Id^wana'^) 
gwdH-Sbm.-  trail  48.6,  8;  96.8,  9  (absolute  gwdn  148.7) 
m'^Z-am-  urine  (absolute  xdn) 
-am-  is  also  found,  though  \^dthout  apparent  phonetic  reason,  in  xd"- 
Tiam-  BACK  (incorporated  xd'^-) .     Certain  nouns  add  -g-  before  taking 
-an-  as  their  characteristic: 

wax-gan-  creek  (absolute  wa^x) 
del-gan-ix-)  anus  45.9;  72.10;  94.15 
hil-ga7i-{x-)  breast 
gel-gain-  breast  (cf .  variant  gel-x-) 

2.  -«-,     More  frequently  occurring  than  -(a)n-  is  -a-,  examples  of 
which  are: 

danar-  rock  (absolute  cZaV  17.8;  dal-am-  as  possible  variant  in 

place-name  Dl-dala^m  over  the  rocks  [?]) 
ey-Si-  canoe  112.6;  114.5,  13;  156.2  (cf.  variant  ei-x-) 
fgwan-a,-  slave  (absolute  fgwa'^n  13.12) 
TieHam-Si-  board  55.8,  10  (absolute  JieHa^m  176.5) 
yo^'Jclw-Si- hone  186.1;  196.17  (absolute  yo'^V'') 

» This  word  happened  to  occur  with  following  emphatic  ya'a,  so  that  it  is  probably  umlauted  from  bob-an-. 
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pim-a,-  salmon  31.1;  32.4  (absolute  pH^m  30.10,  11;  31.3.)  j 

do'lh'am-ii-  rectum  (cf.  variant  do'lk'im-i-)  j 

ma'2)!agw-a~  shoulder  blade  (absolute  ma'plak'^)  . 

yaw-a-  rib  194.10  (incorporated  ya-u-)  \ 

a;iv-a- water  58.6;  156.19;  162.13  (absolute  a;i'  162.7,  8,  14)  i 

p!iy-a-  fire  118.4;  168.19  (absolute  p!l  88.12,  13;  96.17) 
All  nouns  in  -xab-  take  -a-  as  their  characteristic,  e.  g.,  sge' ^^xab-a-W      I 
MY  HAT  (from  sge'^^xap'  hat) 

3.  -/-.     Examples  of  nouns  with -i- as  their  characteristic  are :  j 

du^'gw-i-  shirt  13.4;  96.26;  192.4  (absolute  duF""  96.16) 
lu^Un-i-  arm  31.4;  172.4,  5,  6  (absolute  hu^'ha'n  23.2,  4,  9)  ,^ 

t'gwi'nt'gwin-i-  shoulder  V| 

ts'lugul-i-  rope  (cf.  absolute  ts'luV)  I 

Fu^'h-i-  hair,  skin  24.8;  160.6  ' 

iiluld-i-  hair  27.1,  4;  126.11;  136.20;  158.1;  188.4,  5;  194.7. 
k.'alts.'-i-  sinew  28.1  (absolute  Jcla'l's  27.13) 
•hd'^h-i-  seeds  (sp.?)  34.1;  79.9;  94.19  (absolute  hap) 
l!elw-\-  basket  bucket  170.14,  16,  18,  19  (absolute  He^l  186.17) 
mdH-i-  spear-shaft  156.1  (absolute  mdl  28.7,  9,  10) 
duH-i-  spear-point  (absolute  dul  28.8,  9;  156.19,  20) 
liiH-i-ix-)  throat  25.2 
muH-i-  lungs 
t!egilix-i-  skull  174.3 
fgalt'gil-i-(:x-)  belly 
ts'  lek'ts-  !ig-\-{x-)  backbone  112.4 

Jiam-i-  father  158.3  (e.  g.,  Tiam-i'-H'  your  father,  but  vn-Tia^m  my 
father  138.19) 
A  number  of  terms  of  relationship  show  an  -i-  not  only  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  and  first  person  plural  but  also,  unlike 
Jiam-i-  FATHER,  in  the  first  person  singular,  while  the  third  person  in 
-xa(-a)  and  the  vocative  (nearly  always  in  -a)  lack  it.  They  are: 
wi-¥abal  my  son  (23.2,  3)       :     Faha'-xa,  his  son  138.16 

iwi^-ohi  my  elder  brother  .     :     o'p-xahis  elder  brother  48. 3;  62.2 
(46.10) 
m-fo&i  my  elder  sister  :     ^"o'^xahiseldersister55.14;56.6 

wi-k!a'si  my  maternal     :     Ic.'a's-a  his  maternal  grandparent 
grandparent  14.2;  (15.12)  16.1,  2;  (154.18) 


wi-xddl  my  paternal  uncle 
wi-Tiasi"  my  maternal  uncle 
wi-t'adi'  my  paternal  aunt 


xda-xsb  his  paternal  uncle 
ha's-a,  his  maternal  uncle 
fa'd-&  his  paternal  aunt   (63.9; 


22.14  77.14) 

wi-xagai  my  maternal  aunt     :    xaga'-xa,  his  maternal  aunt 
wi-tslal      my      (woman's)     :     ts'.a'-xa,  her  brother's  child;  his 

brother's  child  22.1 ;  23.8,  sister's  child 

10;  my  (man's)  sister's 

child  148.19;  150.4 
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Still  other  terms  of  relationship  have  an  -i-  in  all  forms  but  the  voca- 
tive. It  is  probable,  though  not  quite  so  certain  for  these  nouns,  that 
the  -i-  is  not  a  part  of  the  stem,  but,  as  in  the  preceding  group,  an 
added  characteristic  element.     Such  nouns  are: 

Vocative 

gamdV-xa  his  paternal  grand-        gamdd 

parent  (170.21;  188.13) 
siwi'-xa  her  sister's  child;  his        siwd 

brother's  child 
wa¥di'-xa  his  mother's  broth-        wak'dd  77 A 

er's  son  77.6;  88.14;  (188.9) 
t!omxi'-xa^  his  wdfe's  parent  t.'omxd 

lamts!\'-xa  her  brother's  wife  lamts.'d 

yidV-xa  her  husband's  sister  yidd 

nanhi'-xa  his   brother's   wife;        nanhd 

his  wife's  sister 
ximni'-xa  his  relative  by  mar-        ximnd 

riage  after  linking  member 

has  died 

The  -i-  has  been  found  in  the  vocative  before  the  -d  (but  only  as  a 
myth-form)  in  ohiyd  o  elder  brother!  59.3;  62.4  (alongside  of  ohd), 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  vocative  -d  is  not  a  mere  transfor- 
mation of  a  characteristic  vowel,  but  a  distinct  element  that  is 
normally  directly  appended  to  the  stem.  Other  examples  of  myth 
vocatives  in  -d  appended  to  characteristic  -i-  are  tslayd  o  nephew! 
23.1  (beside  ts!d)  and  wo'Tc'dia'  o  cousin!  88.14,  15  (beside  wa¥dd). 
The  stem  Tiam-  with  its  characteristic  -i-  is  used  as  the  vocativ.e: 
Jiaml  o  father!  70.5;  71.7;  also  o  son!  Quite  unexplained  is  the 
not  otherwise  occurring  -i-  in  the  vocative  of  mof^-  son-in-law: 
moVia"  166.6,  7.  As  already  noted  (see  §  88,  2),  nouns  in  -Id'p'a 
regularly  take  an  -i-  after  the  added -i\'- of  possessive  iorms: -Id' pHl\'-i-. 
4.  -U-.  Only  a  few  nouns  have  been  found  to  contain  this  element 
as  their  characteristic.     They  are: 

l-u-x-  hand  58.2;  86.13  (incorporated  ^-) 
gwitH-u-x-  A\Tist  -  (cf.  variant  gwit!i-n-) 

Tia-u-x-  woman's  private  parts  108.4;  130.8  (incorporated  Tia-) 
fgd-u-  earth,  land  55.3,  4;  56.4  (absolute  t'gd  73,9,  11,  13) 
-tlomxa'w.  wife's  parent  (cf.  t'.omxi'xa  his  wife's  parent  154.16; 
164.19;  see  footnote,  sub  3). 

1  The  first  person  singular  shows  -u  as  cliaracteristic:  wi-t.'omxa^u. 

2  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  has  been  influenced  in  its  form  by  lux-  hand,  which  it  tpsembles  in 
meaning,  if  it  is  not  indeed  a  compoimd  of  it, 
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The  pre-pronominal  element  -x-  is  in  some  words  appended  directly, 
to  the  stem  or  stem  +  derivational  suffix;  in  others,  to  one  of  the 
noun-characteristics  -{a)n,  -i,  and  -u  (never  -a) .  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  words  may  or  may  not  have  the  -x-  after  their  characteristic; 
a  few  show  variation  between  -a-  and  -x-;  and  but  a  very  small 
number  have  -x-  vnth.  or  %vithout  preceding  characteristic  (e.  g.,  gel-x-, 
gel-gan-,  and  gel-gan-x-  breast)  .  Examples  of  -x-  mthout  preceding 
characteristic  are: 

(Za^f-ax- head  1  90.12,  13;  116.8;  188.4,  5  (mcorporated  cZaX-'-) 

saZ-x-  foot  120.18  (incorporate'd  sal-) 

gwel-x.-   leg    15.15;  86.18;    122.10;    160.17    (incorporated   form 

givel-) 
de^-x-  lips  (incorporated  de^-)  186.18 
gwen-Jia-u-Xr  nape  (incorporated  gwen-Ticv-u-) 
ei-x-  canoe  (absolute  ei) 
dl^mo-x-  hips  (incorporated  dl^mo-) 
liugw-ax-  face 

ho¥dan-x-  neck  (absolute  ho'Vdan) 
M^-n-x-'^  brothers  136.7 

Rather  more  common  than  nouns  of  this  type  seem  to  be  ex- 
amples of  -X-  with  preceding  characteristic,  such  as  have  been 
already  given  in  treating  of  the  noun-characteristics.  A  few  body- 
part  nouns  in  -x-  seem  to  be  formed  from  local  third  personal  pos- 
sessive forms  {rda))  e.  g.,  di'^aIda~x-deV  my  forehead  from  di'^alda 
AT  HIS  FOREHEAD  (but  also  dl^^o'l-fY  with  first  personal  singular  pos- 
sessive ending  directl37-  added  to  stem  or  incorporated  form  dl'^^al-) ; 
dor-lc.'olo'ida-x-dek'  my  cheek  is  evidently  quite  parallel  in  formation. 
Body-part  nouns  with  pre-pronominal  -x-  end  in  this  element  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  they  occur  absolutely  (neither  incorporated 
nor  provided  mth  personal  endings).  Examples  of  such  forms  fol- 
low: 

haux  woman's  private  parts  130.19 
da'gax  head 
yu'JcIalx  teeth  57.4 
dayawa'ntHxi  Hu'x  other  hand  86.13 
gwelx  dayawa'ntHxi  other  leg  86.18 

i-ai-  contains  inorganic  -a-,  and  is  not  to  be  analyzed  as  characteristic  -a-  +  -i-  (parallel  to  -i-  +  -i-). 
This  is  shown  by  forms  in  which -i-  regularly  disappears;  e.  g.,dak'-de  over  me  (not  *dag-a-de  as  parallel 
Xa-s-in-i-de). 

2  Perhaps  with  pluralic  -x-  as  in  haflp-x-  childeen,  p.  225. 
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4.  Possessive  Suffixes  (§§  90-93) 

§  90.  GENERAL   REMARKS 

The  possessive  suffixes  appended  to  the  noun  embrace  elements 
for  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  plural  and  for  the  third 
person;  the  form  expressing  the  latter  is  capable  of  further  ampli- 
fication by  the  addition  of  an  element  indicating  the  identity  of  the 
possessor  with  the  subject  of  the  clause  (corresponding  to  Latin  suus 
as  contrasted  with  eius).  This  element  may  be  further  extended  to 
express  plurality.  Altogether  four  distinct  though  genetically  related 
series  of  possessive  pronominal  affixes  are  found,  of  which  three  are 
used  to  express  simple  ownership  of  the  noun  modified ;  the  fourth  is 
used  only  mth  nouns  preceded  by  pre-positives  and  with  local  adver- 
bial stems.  The  former  set  includes  a  special  scheme  for  most  terms 
of  relationship,  and  two  other  schemes  for  the  great  mass  of  nouns,  that 
seem  to  be  fundamentally  identical  and  to  have  become  differentiated 
for  phonetic  reasons.  None  of  these  four  pronominal  schemes  is 
identical  with  either  the  objective  or  any  of  the  subjective  series 
found  in  the  verb,  though  the  pronominal  forms  used  -with,  pre- 
positives  are  very  nearly  coincident  w^th  the  subjective  forms  found 
in  the  future  of  Class  II  intransitives : 

Tia-wilide  in  my  house,  like  s^a's'anfe^  I  shall  stand 
Jia-wiW^da  in  his  house,  like  s-a's-anfd°'  he  wdll  stand 

The  following  table  gives  the  four  possessive  schemes,  together  with 
the  suffixes  of  Class  II  future  intransitives,  for  comparison:  ^ 


Terms  of  relation- 
ship 

Scheme  II 

Scheme  III 

With  pre- 
positives 

Future  in- 
transitives II 

Singular: 

First  person      .    .    . 

wi- 

-dffc' 

-Vfc' 

-de 

-de' 

Second  person  .    .    . 

-'H' 

-de^ 

-'H' 

-da^ 

-da^ 

Third  person     .    .    . 

-xa,  -a 

-da 

-',  -'<■' 

-'da 

-da 

Plural: 

First  person      .    .    . 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-(p')igam 

Second  person  .    .    . 

■^t'ban 

-daba^n 

-'H'ban 

[-daba^n 
{-'H'ban 

|-(ia6a« 

Singular  reflexive: 

ydagwa 
{-'t'gwa 

Third  person     .    .    . 

-xagwa,  -agwa 

-dagwa 

-'t'gwa 

Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person     .    .    . 

-xagwan,  -agwan 

-dagwan 

-'t'gwan 

{-'dagwan 
{-'t'gv-an 

>  A  complete  comparative  table  of  all  pronominal  forms  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  difiference  between  the  last  two 
schemes  lies  in  the  first  person  plural;  the  first  scheme  is  entirely 
peculiar  in  the  first  person  singular  and  third  person.  The  first  person 
plural  possessive  sufiix  (-da'm)  resembles  the  endings  of  the  sub- 
jective future  of  the  same  person  {-iga'm,  -anaga'm)  in  the  falling 
accent;  evidently  there  is  a  primary  element  -a'm  back  of  these 
various  endings  which  has  amalgamated  with  other  suffixes.  As 
seen  from  the  table,  reflexive  suffixes  exist  only  for  the  third  person. 
The  plural  reflexive  in  -gwan  has  often  reciprocal  significance: 

wu'lxdagwan  their  own  enemies  ( =  they  are  enemies) 

Tlie  suffixes   of  the  first  and  second  person  plural  may  also  have 
reciprocal  significance: 

wulxda' m  e^hi'V  we  are  enemies   (lit.,    our  enemies  we  are)  cf. 


180.13 


§91.  TERMS  OF  RELATIONSHIP 


Jiam-  {ma-)  father,  liin-  (ni-)  mother,  Jclas-  maternal  grand- 
parent, and  heyan-  daughter  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  nouns 
that  form  this  group. ^ 


I 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 

Third  person 
Plural: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 
Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person . 
Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person  . 

Vocative  .... 


wiha'jn 
hami'H' 
ma'xa 

hamida'm 
hami'H'ban 

ma'xagwa 

ma'zagwan 
hand 


wihVn 
hi'nH' 
ni'za 

hinda'm 
hi'nH'ban 

ni'xagwa 

ni'xagwan 
\hinde\ 
\[s-na]\ 


wik.'asV 
k.'asi'H' 
k.'a'sa 

Jc.'asida'm 
k/asi'^t'ban 

k.'a'sagwa 

k.'a'sagwan 
k.'asa 


wibeya'n- 

beya'vAt' 

bcya'n 

beyanda'm 
beya'nWban 

beya'nt'gica 

heya'nt'gwan 
[hind? 


The  first  two  of  these  are  peculiar  in  that  they  each  show  a  double 
stem;  the  first  form  (Jiam-,  Tiin-)  is  used  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  the  second  (ma-,  ni-)  in  the  third  person.  Despite  the 
phonetically  symmetrical  proportion  Ttam-  :  ma-  =  Tiin-  :  ni-,  the  two 
words  are  not  quite  parallel  in  form  throughout,  in  that  Tiin-  does  not 
show  the  characteristic  -i-  found  in  certain  of  the  forms  of  ham-. 

1  Out  of  thirty -two  terms  of  relationship  (tabulated  with  first  person  singular,  third  person,  and  vocative 
in  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  pp.  268,  269)  that  were  obtained,  twenty-eight  belong  here. 
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Of  the  other  words  belonging  to  this  group,  only  that  for  friend 
shows,  or  seems  to  show,  a  double  stem:  wi'klu^ya'm  my  friend 
2Ln(^'k!u'yam,  o  friend!  31.6,  8;  32.4,  6  but  Jc.'u'^ya'jyxa  his  friend 
190.2,  4  and  Tduyaba'H"  (with  inorganic  rather  than  characteristic  a) 
YOUR  friend  198.2.  Irregular  is  also  wi-kto^xa^  my  son's  wife's 
parents:  Tc'.o^xa'm-xa  his  son's  wife's  parents  178.9,  in  which 
we  have  either  to  reckon  with  a  double  stem,  or  else  to  consider 
the  -m-  of  the  latter  form  a  noun-characteristic.  Other  terms  of 
relationship  which,  like  hin-,  append  all  the  personal  endings 
without  at  the  same  time  employing  a  characteristic  are : 

wa/^-  younger  brother  42,1;  64.4   (also  t'awd^-   younger    sister 

58.1,  5;  188.10) 
Ic.'e^h-  husband's  parent 
waijau-  daughter-in-law  ([  ?  ]  formed  according  to  verb-type  1 1 

from  way-  sleep)  56.8,  9 
s-iya^p-  woman's  sister's  husband  or  husband's  brother 
hasd-^  man's  sister's  husband  or  wife's  brother  152.22 


^.'uyaj'^i  friend  180.13;  196.19;  198.2 


heyan-  daughter  13.2;  70.1,  4;  118.1,  4  belongs,  morphologically 
speaking,  to  the  terms  of  relationship  only  because  of  its  first  per- 
sonal singular  form ;  all  its  other  forms  (the  vocatives  really  belong 
to  liin-)  are  built  up  according  to  Scheme  III. 

As  far  as  known,  only  terms  of  relationship  possess  vocative  forms, 
though  their  absence  can  not  be  positively  asserted  for  other  types  of 
nouns.  The  great  majority  of  these  vocatives  end  in -a,  which,  as  in 
wa  o  YOUNGER  BROTHER!  may  be  the  lengthened  form  with  rising 
accent  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,  or,  as  in  li'.asa  o  grandmother! 
16.3,  5,  6;  17.2;  154.18  added  to  the  stem,  generally  with  loss  of  the 
characteristic  -i-,  wherever  found,  wayau-  and  siyd^p'-,  both  of  which 
lack  a  characteristic  element,  employ  as  vocative  the  stem  with  rising 
accent  on  the  a-  vowel:  wayau  o  daughter-in-law!  and  s-iyd^p' 
o  brother-in-law!  (said  by  woman).  This  method  of  forming  the 
vocative  is  in  form  practically  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  -a.  s-nd' 
mamma!  and  Tiaik.'d  o  wife!  husband!  are  vocatives  without  corre- 
sponding noun-stems  provided  with  pronominal  sufiixes.  heijan- 
daughter  and  ¥aba-  son,  on   the  other  hand,  have  no  vocative 

1  wiha^st'  MT  wife's  brother  is  the  only  Takelma  word  kno^vn  that  terminates  in  -st'. 
'  Inasmuch  as  there  is  hardly  another  occurrence  of  s-n-  in  Takelma,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to 
analyze  s-na  into  s*-  (cf.  second  footnote,  p.  8)  +»a  (vocative  of  ni-  in  ni'xa  his  mother). 
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derived  from  the  same  stem,  but  employ  the  vocative  form  of  mother 
and  FATHER  respectively.  Of  other  vocatives,  Iclu'i/am  ^  o  friend! 
31.6,  8;  32.4,  6  is  the  bare  stem;  haml  70.5;  71.7,  the  stem  with 
added  characteristic -i- ;  hinde  o  mother!  daughter!  56.7;  76.10, 
13;  186.14  is  quite  peculiar  in  that  it  makes  use  of  the  first  personal 
singular  ending  (-de)  peculiar  to  nouns  mth  possessive  suffix  and  pre- 
ceding pre-positive.  Only  two  other  instances  of  a  nominal  use  of 
-de  without  pre-positive  or  local  adverb  have  been  found:  mo't'e^  my 
son-in-law!  (as  vocative)  164.19;  and  Vwi'naxde  my  folks,  rela- 
tions, which  otherwise  follows  Scheme  II  (e.  g.,  third  person 
h'wi'naxda'^). 

The  normal  pronominal  suffix  of  the  third  person  is  -xa;  -a  is  found 
in  only  four  cases,  Tcla'sa  his  maternal  grandparent,  Tia'sa  his 
MATERNAL  UNCLE,  f^a'da  HIS  PATERNAL  AUNT,  and  Jia'sda  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  first  two  of  these  can  be  readily  explained  as  assimi- 
lated from  *]c!a'sxa  and  ^ha'sxa  (see  §  20,  3):  *t'adxa  and  *hasdxa, 
however,  should  have  become  ^t'a'sa  and  ^lia'sa  respectively.  The 
analogy  of  the  first  two,  which  were  felt  to  be  equivalent  to 
stem  +  -a,  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  related  forms  in  -d- 
(e.  g.,  t'ada  and  hasdd)  on  the  other,  made  it  possible  for  t'a'da  and 
ha'sda  to  replace  *t'a'sa  and  ^^Tia'sa,  the  more  so  that  a  necessary 
distinction  in  form  was  thus  preserved  between  Jva'sa  his  maternal 
uncle  and  Tia'sda  (instead  of  ^lia'sa)  iiis  brother-in-law. 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  third  personal  forms  in 
-xa  and  -xagwa  (similarly  for  the  other  pronominal  schemes)  will  be 
readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon: 

ma'xa  wd°^-MmiY  he  spoke  to  his  (some  one  else's)  father 
ma' xagwa  wd°'-himVf  he  spoke  to  his  own  father 

There  is  small  doubt  that  this  -gwa  is  identical  with  the  indirect 
reflexive  -gwa  of  transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object.  Forms 
in  -gwan  seem  to  refer  to  the  plurality  of  either  possessor  or  object 
possessed: 

Jc'aha'xagwan  their  own  son  or  his  (her)  own  sons 

eixdagwan  their  own  canoe  or  his  own  canoes 
The  final  -n  of   these  forms   is  the   indefinite   plural  -an  discussed 
below  (§  99).     Plural  (?)  -gwan  is  found  also  in  verb  forms  (144.12; 
150.24). 

1  k.'uyam-  is  perhaps  derived,  by  derivational  siifflx  -{.a)m,  from  verb-stem  klouy-  go  together  with  one. 
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As  examples  may  be  taken  dagax-  head,  which  follows  Scheme  II, 
and  wili-  house,  dana-  rock,  tHhagwan-  liver,  and  xd'^Jiam-  back, 
which  follow  Scheme  III. 


Singular: 

1st  person 

da'gazdek' 

wiWt'V 

danaH'k' 

tUbagwa^nt'k' 

xdaha'mfk' 

2d  person 

da'gaide^ 

wili'H 

dana'H' 

tUbagwa'nH" 

xdaha'mH' 

3d  person 

da'gaxda 

wiU'i 

dand'a 

tfibagwa'n 

xdaha'm 

Plural: 

1st  person 

da'gazdam 

wilida'm 

danada'm 

t.'ibagwa'ndam 

xaaha'mdam 

2d  person 

daga'idaba-n 

wili'H' ban 

dana'H'ban 

tUbagwa'jiH'ban 

zdaha'mH'ban 

Singular  reflex- 

ive: 

3d  person 

daga'xdagwa 

wili'Vgwa 

dana't'gwa 

t.'ibagwa'nt'gwa 

xaaha'mt'gwa 

Plural   reflex- 

ive: 

3d  person 

daga'xdagwan 

wili't'gwan 

dana't'gwan 

Uibagwa'nt'gwan 

xdaha'mt'gwan 

A  third  person  plural  -dan  also  occurs,  as  in  dUmhak'^dan  his 
slain  ones  or  their  slain  one  180,2. 

Scheme  II  is  followed  by  the  large  class  of  nouns  that  have  a  pre- 
pronominal  -x-,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  nouns  that  add  the 
endings  directly  to  the  stem.  Noun-characteristics  may  not  take  the 
endings  of  Scheme  II  unless  followed  by  a  ~x-  (thus  -a^nfJc'  and 
-anxde'V;  -iH'V  and  -ixde'Y).  Examples  of  Scheme  II  nouns  with- 
out preceding  -x-  are : 

a-is-de^¥  my  property  (though  -s--  may  be  secondarily  derived 

from  -s-x-  or  -tx-)  23.2,  3;  154.18,  19,  20;  158.4 
mo't'eV  my  son-in-law  (152.9)  (incorporated  mot'-) 
se'Hfek'  my  writing,  paint  (absolute  se'H) 
Tie'nt'eV  my  song  (164.16;  182.6)  (absolute  Tie'H  106.7) 
ts-!l'%'de¥  my  meat  (44.3,  6;  170.6) 
mZa'wfe^' my  arrow  (45.13;  154.18)  (absolute mZa'u 22.5;  28.1,2; 

77.5) 
^ra'ZreA:' my  bow  (154.19;  190.22)  (absolute  ^a'ZO 
la'psdeTc"  my  blanket  (absolute  la^ps  98.14,  15,  19,  21) 
ts-'.ixi-maha'it'eV  my  horse  (absolute  ts- !i' xi-mdha'i) 

Scheme  III  is  followed  by  all  nouns  that  have  a  characteristic 
immediately  preceding  the  personal  suffix  or,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
whose  stem,  or  stem  +  derivative  sufTix,  ends  in  -a-  (e.  g.,  tIelaH'F 
MY  shinny-stick  [from  t!ela']),  -i-,  -ei-  (e.  g.,  ts-.'elelt'V  my  eye 
[from  ts-!elei-]),  -n  (e.  g.,  sent'F  my  skin),  -m,  or  -l^  (e.  g.,  dP'aWF 

1  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  -n,  -m,  or  -I  is  a  non-radical  element.    It  is  not  quiteclear  in  how  far  stems 
ending  La  these  vowels  and  consonants  follow  Scheme  II  or  Scheme  III. 
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MY  FOREHEAD  [from  dP^ol-]).  The  third  person  is,  at  least  super- 
ficially, mthout  ending  in  all  nouns  of  this  group  whose  pre-pro- 
nominal  form  is  not  monosyllabic.  The  third  personal  form  is 
characterized  by  a  falling  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  -a-  and  -i- 
being  lengthened  to  -d'^  and  -^'*  respectively.     Other  forms  are: 

ts-!ele'i  his  eye  27.8;  86.7,  9;  (cf.  54.6) 

(Zo"ma'Z  his  testicles  130.8;  136.5 

xdHa'm  his  urine 

gwitli'n  his  wrist 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  forms  without  ending  origi- 
nally had  a  final  -t\  as  indicated  by  the  analogy  of  third  personal 
forms  in  -da  in  Scheme  II,  and  as  proved  by  the  preservation  of  the 
-f-  before  the  reflexive  suffix  -gwa  and  in  monosyllabic  forms : 

pld'^nf  his  liver  120.2,  15 

ni'H'  her  teats  30.14;  32.7 

m'H'  her  husband  ( 17.13) 

sd'H'  his  discharge  of  wind  166.8 

Though  the  conditions  for  the  loss  of  a  final  -f  are  not  fully  under- 
stood, purely  phonetic  processes  having  been  evidently  largely  inter- 
crossed by  analogic  leveling,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  vnll'* 
HIS  house:  nl'H'  her  teats  =  s'as-inl  he  stands:  wlf  he  travels 
ABOUT  represents  a  by  no  means  accidental  phonetic  and  morphologic 
correspondence  between  noun  and  verb  (Class  II  intransitives) . 
The  falling  pitch  is  peculiar  to  the  noun  as  contrasted  with  the  verb- 
form  (cf.  ?ie'''l  SONG,  but  Ml  sing!).  Monosyllabic  stems  of  Scheme 
III  seem  to  have  a  rising  accent  before  -t'gwa  as  well  as  in  the  first 
person.     Thus: 

IdCgwa  his  own  excrement  77.1 

tilt' gwa  her  own  husband  (despite  tll'H')  45.14;  (59.16;  60.2); 
128.22 

Nouns  ^\'ith  characteristic  -i-  prefer  the  parallel  form  in  -i'-x-dagwa 
to  that  in  -i'-t'gwa.     Thus : 

hu^hini'xdagwa  his  own  arm,  rather  than  hu^hini'tgwa,  despite 
hu^hiniH'F  my  arm 
The  limitation  of  each  of  the  two  schemes  to  certain  definite  pho- 
netically determined  groups  of  nouns  (though  some  probably  merely 
apparent  contradictions,  such  as  ga'l-H'eV  my  bow  and  di^^a''l-t'¥ 

1  -t'k'  always  reqiiires  preceding  rising  or  raised  accent.  As  gal-  bow  seems  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  a  falling  accent  (very  likely  because  of  the  catch  in  its  absolute  form),  it  is,  after  all,  probably  a  phonetic 
reason  that  causes  it  to  follow  Scheme  II  rather  than  HI. 
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MT  FOREHEAD,  occur) ,  together  with  the  evident  if  not  entirely  sym- 
metrical parallelism  between  the  suffixes  of  both,  make  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  they  are  differentiated,  owing  to  phonetic  causes, 
from  a  single  scheme.  The  -a-  of  -da  (-dagwa)  and  -daha^n  (as  con- 
trasted with  -V  and  -H'ban)  may  be  inorganic  in  origin,  and  intended 
to  support  phonetically  difficult  consonant  combinations : 

guxda  his  vnie  (from  '^gUx-t')  13.2;  43.15;  49.6,  like  i-Zas^a^  touch 
it  (from  stem  lasg-) 

The  -e-,  however,  of  -de¥  32.6  and  -de^  31.1;  59.3  can  not  be  thus 
explained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  endings  of  Scheme 
III  are  due  to  a  loss  of  an  originally  present  vowel,  so  that  the 
primary  scheme  of  pronominal  suffixes  may  have  been  something  like : 

Singular:  First  person,  -d-e¥;  second  person,  -d-e';  third  person,  -t\ 
Reflexive :  Third  person,  -f-gwa.  Plural :  First  person,  -d-a'm,;  second 
person,  -f-ha^n. 

It  can  hardly  be  entirely  accidental  that  all  the  suffixes  are  char- 
acterized by  a  dental  stop ;  perhaps  an  amalgamation  has  taken  place 
between  the  original  pronominal  elements  and  an  old,  formerly 
significant  nominal  element  -d-. 

§93.  POSSESSIVES  WITH  PRE-POSITIVES 

As  examples  of  possessive  affixes  attached  to  nouns  \vith  pre- 
positives  and  to  local  elements  may  be  taken  daV-  over,  wa-^  to, 
Jiaw-an-  under,  and  Jia-Hu-  in  hand. 


Singular: 

First  person  .... 

dak'de  over  me 

wade  to  me 

hawande  imdeT  me 

hanCtde  in  my  hand 

Second  person    .    .    . 

dak'da^ 

wada'^ 

haivanda'^ 

haH'uda' 

Third  person      .    .    . 

da'U'daada 

wa'ada 

haica'nda 

haH'uda 

Plural: 

First  person  .... 

dak'da'm 

icada'm 

hawajida'm 

hannda'm 

Second  person    .    .    . 

da'k'daba^n 

wa'a-t'ban 

hawa'n^l'ban 

ha'l'u't'ban 

Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person      .    .    . 

da'k'dagwa 

wa't'giva 

haica'nVgwa 

ha-l'ut'gwa 

Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person     .    .    . 

da'k'dagwan 

wa't'gwan 

hawa'nt'gwan 

han'ut'gwan 

The  apparently  double  ending  -da'^da  of  the  third  person  of  da¥- 
is  not  entirely  isolated  (cf.  Tia-ye^wa'x-dd'^da  in  their  time  of  return- 
ing; he'^^-dd'^da  beyond  him),  but  can  not  be  explained.    The  use  of 

1  It  is  possible  that  this  wa-  is  etymologically  identical  with  the  verbal  prefix  wa-  together  .  The  forms 
of  wa-  given  above  are  regularly  used  when  reference  is  had  to  persons,  the  postposition  ga=a'l  being 
employed  in  connection  with  things:  wa'ada  gini'^k'  he  went  to  htm  (56.11);  148.6;  s-om  ga=a'l  gini'^k' 

HE  WENT  to  the  MOUNTAIN  (43.6). 
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-dagwa  and  -daha^n  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  -fgwa  and  -H'han  on  the 
other,  is  determined  by  the  same  phonetic  conditions  as  differentiate 
Schemes  II  and  III.  A  third  personal  plural  in  -fan  (apparently  =  -d- 
+  -han)  is  also  found:  de'H'an  in  front  of  them  190.13  (but  de'^da 
BEFORE  HIM  59.14);  xd'^-s-ogvn'H'an  between  them  (see  below,  p. 
240);  wd'H'an  to  them  160.15.  A  form  in  -xa  seems  also  to  occur 
with  third  personal  plural  signification:  wa'xa  ts- .'ini'Hs' !anx  he  got 

ANGRY  AT  THEM;    dlkauXa  AFTER  THEM,  BEHIND  THEIR  BACKS  132.13. 

The  number  of  local  elements  that  directly  take  on  possessive  suf- 
fixes seems  fairly  considerable,  and  includes  both  such  as  are  body- 
part  and  local  prefixes  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  dak'-)  and  such  as  are  used 
in  the  verb  only  as  local  prefixes  (e.  g.,  wa-,  dal-) ;  a  few  seem  not  to 
be  found  as  verbal  prefixes.  Not  all  adverbially  used  verbal  pre- 
fixes, however,  can  be  inflected  in  the  manner  of  da¥de  and  wade  (e.  g., 
no  '^liade  can  be  formed  from  Tia-) .  A  number  of  body-part  and  local 
stems  take  on  a  noun-characteristic: 

tiaw-an-  under  (from  lia-u-) 
xd^-ham-de^  about  my  waist  (from  xd"-) 
The  local  elements  that  have  been  found  capable  of  being  followed 
by  pronominal  afiixes  are : 

da¥de  over  me  (56.9;  110.18);  186.4,  5 

wadeiome  (56.15;  60.1;  63.14;  88.13;  150.18;  194.1) 

xd^liarade  about  my  waist 

gwelda^  under  it  190.17 

gwe'nda  (in  Gwenda  yu'sd°'  =  being  at  its  nape,  i.  e.,  east  of  it) 

dl'^da  close  in  back  of  him,  at  his  anus  138,2 

(^irw^e  behind  me  (?=  verb-prefix  d!i^-  anus,  behind  +  noun-char- 
acteristic-ti-)  (86.9;  138.3;  170.1) 

hawande  under  me  (71.1,  5,  12) 

gelde  in  front  of  me,  for  (in  behalf  of)  me 

dede  m  front  of  me  (59.14;  124.20) 

Tid^yade  around  me 

he'^'dd^'da  beyond  him  148.9 

lia'nda  across,  through  it 

da'lfgwan  among  themselves  98.2 

gwen-TuL-ude  at  my  nape;  gwen-haufgwa  in  back  of  his  own  neck 
75.2 

di-ha-ude  after  I  went  away,  behind  my  back  (132.10;  186.8; 
192.4) 

1  It  is  only  the  different  schemes  of  personal  endings  that,  at  least  in  part,  keep  distinct  the  noun  xmham- 
BACK  and  the  local  element  xdaham-  on  back,  about  waist:  xaaha'm  his  back,  but  imha'mda  on  his 
BACK,  AT  HIS  -WAIST;  xoflha'mdaw,  our  backs  and  on  our  backs. 
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dl^^-a'lda  over  his  eyes,  on  his  forehead  (172.3) 
no'tsladam  neighboring  us  (=  stem  nots!-  next  door  +  noun- 
characteristic  -a-)  (98.13) 

When  used  as  local  pre-positives  with  nouns,  these  local  stems  drop 
their  characteristic  affixes,  and  thus  appear  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  xd^-gwelde  between  my  legs), 
except  that  lia-u-  under  as  pre-positive  adds  an  -a-:7iawa-  (e.  g., 
hawa-salde  under  my  feet).  The  various  pre-positives  found  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  with  possessive  sufiixes  are : 

ha-  in 

hawa-  under 

dak'-  over 

dl^-  above 

dd"^-  alongside 

al-  to,  at 

de-,  da-  in  front  of 

xd°'-  between,  in  middle  of 

gwen-  at  nape,  east  of 

dl^-  at  rear  end,  west  of 

dal-  away  from 

Jian-  across  (?) 

gel-  facing 

gwel-  under,  down  from 

The  noun  itself,  as  has  already  been  seen,  appears  with  its  charac- 
teristic, fgd  EARTH,  however,  perhaps  for  some  unknowm  phonetic 
reason,  does  not  retain  its  characteristic  -u-  before  the  possessive 
suffixes  (ha-t'gdu  in  the  country  33.7,  but  ha-t'gd^de  in  my  country 
194.4)     Examples  of  forms  of  the  type  haHude  in  my  hand  are: 

Tia-dl'fgwa  in  back  of  him,  in  his  anus  (incorporated  di^-)  94.11 

dd'^-yawade  ^  aside  from  me  (literally,  alongside  my  ribs) 

da¥-s-alde  on  top  of  my  feet  198.6;  (cf.  44.8) 

Jiawa-luHide  under  my  throat 

da¥-s-im'^da  over  his  nose  144.11 

al-guxwida'm  wdV  we  have  enough  of  it  (literally,  to-our-hearts 

it-has-arrived)  128.1 
lia-wilide  m  my  \ioVise,  (64.2;  88.18;  120.14) 
ha-tje^waxde  in  my  returning  (=  when  I  return)  (124.15) 
dl-delga' nf  gwa  behind  himself,  at  his  own  anus  (72.10) 
al-wd'^di't'gwan  at  one  another  (literally,  to  each  other's  bodies; 

wd^d-i- body)  (96.22;  146.2;  190.19) 

^  A\so  dal-yawade  ASIDE  from  me  (with  verb  of  throwing)  (=literally,  awat  feom  my  eibs). 
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ha-sa'lda  (thinking)  of  her  (literally,  in  her  footsteps)  142.13 

dl^-dande  over  my  ear 

dV'-ts-leleide  over  my  eyes 

ha-dede  in  my  mouth  (170.2;  182.17) 

gwen-hoV dande  at  my  nape 

xd°^-s-inide  resting  on  my  nose  (like  spectacles) 

gwel-^wdP^dkle  down  from  my  body  198.4 

Several  such  forms  with  apparently  simple  local  signification  contain 
after  the  pre-positive  a  noun  stem  not  otherwise  found : 

xd^-s'ogwida'm  between  us 

lia-^winide  inside  of  me  (73.1;  92.17) 

di-ho^wide  at  my  side 

da^oldide  close  to  me  (124.9)  (cf.  adverb  da^o^l  near  by  102.6) 

Such  a  non-independent  noun  is  probably  also  ha-u-  in  gwevr-Jia-u- 
and  di-ha-u-,  both  of  which  were  listed  above  as  simple  local  elements. 

Instances  also  occur,  though  far  less  frequently,  of  pre-positives 
with  two  nouns  or  noun  and  adjective;  the  first  noun  generally 
stands  in  a  genitive  relation  to  the  second  (cf.,  §  88,  the  order  in 
juxtaposed  nouns),  while  the  second  noun  is  followed  by  the  third 
personal  possessive  -da.     Such  are : 

gwen-fgd^-ho'V dan-da  at  nape  of  earth's  neck  (=  east)  79.6; 
102.4 

di-fgd°'-yu'Jc!umd'^-da  atrear  oi  earth's  tail  (=  west)  146.1;  198.9 

ha-fgd°'-yawd''^-da  in  earth's  rib  (=  north)  (cf.  194.9) 

dd'^-xi-ts- !eVts' ligi'^'da  alongside  water's  backbone  (=  not  far 
from  shore) 

xd^-xi-ts- lekHs-  Ugl'Hla  in  middle  of  water's  backbone  (=  equally 
distant  from  either  shore)   112,4 

Ha-ydH-hd'h-da^  in  its  long  (i.  e.,  tall)  (Jbdls)  pines  {ydH)  (=  place- 
name)  114.9 

Di-p!ol-ts!i'l-da  over  (dlO  its  red  (fsHl)  bed  (p.'ol  ditch) 
( =  Jump-off  Joe  creek) 

Al-dan-JcIolo'i-da^  to  its  rock  (da^n)  basket  (kfolol)  ( =  name  of 
mountain) 

Rather  difficult  of  explanation  is  de-de-will' ^-da  door,  at  door  of 

HOUSE  63.11;  77.15;  176.6,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  literally  rendered 

IN  FRONT  OF  (first  de-)  HOUSE  {wili)  ITS  {-da)  mouth  (second  de-) 

(i.  e.,  IN  FRONT  of  doorway).     The  difficulty  with  this  explanation 

is  that  it  necessitates  the  interpretation  of   the  second   noun  as  a 

genitive  in  relation  to  the  first. 

1  Obser\-e  falling  accent  despite  rising  accent  {bills,  k.'olol)ol  independent  noun,    -da  with  pre-positives, 
whether  with  intervening  noun  or  noon  and  adjective,  consistently  demands  a  falling  accent  before  It. 
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5,  Local  rhrases  (§§  94-90) 

•  §  94.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Local  phrases  without  possessive  pronouns  (i.  e.,  of  the  type  in  the 
HOUSE,  ACROSS  THE  river)  may  be  constructed  in  three  ways. 

A  local  element  with  third  personal  possessive  suffix  may  be  used 
to  define  the  position,  the  noun  itself  appearing  in  its  absolute  form 
as  an  appositive  of  the  incorporated  pronominal  suffix: 

da'n  gwelda^  rock  \mder-it  (i.  e.,  under  the  rock) 

da'n  Jianda  tlirough  the  rock 

dan  ]id''^-yd"da  around  the  rock 

dan  da^oldi'kla  near  the  rock 

dan  ge'lda  in  front  of  the  rock 

dan  di'nda  behind  the  rock 

There  is  observable  here,  as  also  in  the  method  nearly  always  employed 
to  express  the  objective  and  genitive  relations,  the  strong  tendency 
characteristic  of  Takelma  and  other  American  languages  to  make  the 
personal  pronominal  affixes  serve  a  purely  formal  purpose  as  substi- 
tutes for  syntactic  and  local  cases. 

The  second  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  common  method  used  to 
build  up  a  local  phrase  is  to  prefix  to  the  noun  a  pre-positive,  the 
noun  itself  appearing  in  the  form  it  assumes  before  the  addition  of 
the  normal  pronominal  sufiixes  (Schemes  II  and  III).  Thus  some  of 
the  preceding  local  plirases  might  have  been  expressed  as: 

gwel-dana'^  under  the  rock 

Jian-dana^  through  the  rock 

hd'°'^ya-dana'^  around  the  rock 

gel-dana^  in  front  of  the  rock 

di^-daTia'  behind  the  rock 
These  forms  have  at  first  blush  the  appearance  of  prepositions  fol- 
lowed by  a  local  case  of  the  noun,  but  we  have  already  seen  this 
explanation  to  be  inadmissible. 

A  third  and  very  frequent  form  of  local  phrase  is  the  absolute 
noun  followed  by  a  postposition.  The  cliief  difference  between 
this  and  the  preceding  method  is  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  individual  freedom  that  the  postposition  possesses  as  contrasted 
with  the  rigidly  incorporated  pre-positive.  The  majority  of  the 
postpositions  consist  of  a  pre-positive  preceded  by  the  general 
demonstrative  ga-  that,  da'n  gada^V  over  the  rock  is  thus  really 
to  be  analyzed  as  rock  that-over,  an  appositional  type  of  local 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 16  §    94 
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plirase  closely  aldn  in  spirit  to  that  first  mentioned:  dan  da'k'dd°'da 

ROCK  OVER-IT.     daJc'-dana\  according  to  the  second  method,  is  also 

possible. 

§  95.  PRE-POSITIVES 

The  pre-positives  employed  before  nouns  without  possessive  suf- 
fixes are  identical  with  those  already  enumerated  (§  94)  as  occurring 
with  nouns  with  possessives,  except  that  Tiawa-  under  seems  to  be 
replaced  by  gwel-.  It  is  doubtful  also  if  Tie^^-  beyond  (also  lian- 
ACROss  ?)  can  occur  with  nouns  followed  by  possessive  affixes. 
Examples  of  pre-positives  in  local  phrases  are : 

han-gela^m  across  the  river 

Tian-waxga^n  across  the  creek 

han-pHya^  across  the  fire  168.19 

ha' -waxga^n  in  the  creek 

/ia-a;2ya'in  the  water  58.6;  60.3;  61.11;  63.16 

Jia-hini^  in  the  middle  176.15  (cf.  de-bi\i  first,  last  150.15) 

ha-p.'ola^  in  the  ditch 

^a-gfwa'^Za^m  in  the  road  62.6;  158.19 

Jia-s-ugwan  in  the  basket  (cf.  124.18) 

xa'-s-d^rna''l  halfway  up  the  mountain 

xd'^-gulma^n  among  oaks 

xd'^-xo  iyd'^)  (right)  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

gwel-xi'ya  under  water  156.19 

gwel-t'gdu  down  to  the  ground  176.8 

dd"-ts!d'^wa^n  by  the  ocean  59.16 

dd^-fgdu  alongside  the  field 

gwen-fgdu  east  of  the  field  55.4;  56.4 

gwen-waxga^n  east  along  the  creek 

Gwen-p'unV  place-name  (  =  east  of  rotten  [p'u^n])  114.14 

de-will  in  front  of  the  house  (  =  out  of  doors)  70.4 

daJc'-s-o^ma^l  on  top  of  the  mountain  188.15 

daV-will  over  the  house  59.2;  140.5 

da¥-p!iya'^  over  the  fire  24.6,  7 

Tier's- d'^ma'l  beyond  the  mountain  124.2;  196.13 

aZ-s-o«ma7  at,  to  the  mountain  136.22;  152.8;  192.5,7,8 

hd'^ya-pHija^  on  both  sides  of  the  fire  176.12 

lid'^ya-s-o^ma^l  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  152.2 

di-fgdu  west  of  the  field  55.3 

dl-waxga''n  some  distance  west  along  the  creek 

dl-s- o^ma'^l  at  foot  ([  ?]  =in  rear)  of  the  mountain 

Dl^^-dala'^m  place-name  ( =  over  the  rock  [  ?  ]) 

Gel-ydW  place-name  (  =  abreast  of  pines)  112.13 

>  Perhaps  really  Di^-dala'm  west  of  the  bock  (?). 
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A  few  cases  of  compound  pre-positives  occur : 

Tia-gwel-'pliya'    under     the     ashes    (literally,    in-under-the-fire) 

118.4 
ha-gwel-xiya^  at  bottom  of  the  water  60.12,  14 
ha-gwel-t'ge'^mfgam  down  in  dark  places  196.7 

An  example  of  a  pre-positive  with  a  noun  ending  in  pre-pronominal 
-X  is  afforded  by  Tia-dd'^nx  molhiH'  in-ear  red  14.4;  15.13;  S8.2 
(alongside  of  dd°'molJiiY  red-eared  15.12;  86.6).  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  because  of  a  paucity  of  illustrative  material,  whether  local 
phrases  with  final  pre-pronominal  -x  can  be  freely  used. 

§  96.  POSTPOSITIONS 

Not  all  pre-positives  can  be  suffixed  to  the  demonstrative  ga-  to 
form  postpositions;  e.  g.,  no  *gaha\  ^gaha'n,  *gagweH  are  found  in 
Takelma.  Very  few  other  words  (adverbs)  are  found  in  which  what 
are  normally  pre-positives  occupy  the  second  place:  me'^al  toward 
THIS  direction  58.9;  ye'Vdal  in  the  brush  71.3.  Instead  of  -ha  in, 
-na'u  is  used,  an  element  that  seems  restricted  to  the  postposition 
gana'u  in.     The  ^^-postpositions  that  have  been  found  are: 

gada^¥  on  48.15;  49.1 

gidi^  (=  ga-di^)  on,  over  49.12 

gidl'^  {=ga-dl'^)  in  back 

^anaV  in  47.2;  61.13;  64.4;  110.9 

gadaH  among  94.12 

ga'a'l  to,  for,  at,  from  43.6;  44.4;  55.6;  58.11 

gadd'^  by,  along  60.1 

gaxd°'  between 

gede  in  front  {T}  28.8,  9 

and  possibly : 

gasal  in  adverb  gasa'llii  quickly  28.10;  29.14;  160.1 

Examples  of  their  use  are : 

wi'li  gada'Y  on  top  of  the  house  14.9;  15.5 

da'n  gada'V  on  the  rock 

t^gd^  gidl  upon  the  land  49.12 

p.'i^  gada^l  in  between  the  fire  94.12 

da'n  gada-^l  among  rocks 

da'n  gadd  alongside  the  rocks  (cf.  60.1) 

wiXHliam-lioidigwia  gadd"-  gini'^Y  he  went  right  by  where  there 

was  round-dancing    (literally,  menstruation-dancing-with  by 

he-went)  106.13 

el  qana^u  in  the  canoe  96.24:  112.3 
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dola'  gana^u  in  the  old  tree  24.1 

wa-iwl'H'a'ga^a^'l  to  the  female  15.14 

ga'  ga'a'l  for  that  reason  50.2;  124.6;  146.20,  21;  188.6;  194.11 

hixal  wiHn-wi'^  ga^al  ya'^  he  goes  every  month  Oiterally,  month 

different-every  at  he-goes) 
da'n  gaxa°  between  the  rocks 
dm  gede"  right  at  the  falls  33.13 
YuVya'Vwa  gede^  right  by  Ytik'ya'k'wa  188.17 

Postpositions  may  be  freely  used  mth  nouns  provided  with  a  pos- 
sessive suffix;  e.  g.,  ela't'F  gada'Tc'  on  my  tongue;  vnW^  gana\  in 
HIS  HOUSE,  cf.  194.7.  There  is  no  ascertainable  dijfference  in  significa- 
tion between  such  phrases  and  the  corresponding  pre-positive  forms, 
dak'-elade  and  Tia-will'^da.  Sometimes  a  postposition  takes  in  a 
group  of  words,  in  which  case  it  may  be  enclitically  appended  to  the 
first : 

IcHyl'x  gaTi'au  ha-igina^xdd"'  smoke  in  its-going-out  (  =  [hole]  in 
which  smoke  is  to  go  out)  176.7 

Although  local  phrases  involving  a  postposition  are  always  pro- 
nounced as  one  phonetic  unit,  and  the  postpositions  have  become, 
psychologically  speaking,  so  obscured  in  etymology  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  with  which  they  are  them- 
selves compounded  (cf.  ga  ga^aH  above),  they  have  enough  individu- 
ality to  render  them  capable  of  beiag  used  quasi-adverbially  without 
a  preceding  noun: 

gada'Y  s-u^ivilife^  I  sat  on  him 

gadaV  ts!a°'¥ts!a'Vde^  I  step  on  top  of  it  (148.17) 

gidl^  galxgwa  thereon  eating  ( =  table) 

gidl'^-Tii   closer  and  closer  (literally,  right  in  back) 

goda"'  yeweya'F'^  he  got  even  with  him  (literally,  alongside  he- 
returned-having-him)  17.5 

mal  yaxa  obaH  dul  gede^  salmon-spear-shaft  only  in-house,  spear- 
point  thereby  28.7,  9 

gl^  gana^u  I  am  inside 

ga'nau  naga'^^  wiliYF  he  went  through  my  house  (literally,  in 
he-did  my-house[for  naga'^^  see  §  69])  cf.  78.5 

Other  postpositions  than  those  compounded  with  go-  are : 

da^oH  near    (cf.  da^ol-  as  pre-positive  in  da^oldide  near  me): 

wili'fV  da^oH  near  m}^  house 
wa  with  (also  as  incorporated  instrumental  wa-,  §  38)  25.5;  47.5 

1  Yuk'ya'k'wa  gadawas  said  to  be  preferable,  whence  it  seems  possible  that  gcdc  is  not  really  equivalent 
to  ga  THAT  +  de-  in  front,  but  is  palatalized  as  adverb  (see  below,  §  104)  from  gadaa. 
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ha-hini^  in  the  middle :  wili  lia'-hini^  ^  in  the  middle  of  the  house ; 

Jia-he^-hinV   noon    (literally,   in-sun    [  =  day]-middle)    126.21; 

186.8 
-di'^s  away :  eme'^dis  away  from  here ;  dedewiW^dadi's  ( ?  outside  of) 

the  door  176.6 

It  is  peculiar  that  mountain-names  generally  have  a  prefix  al-  and 
a  suffix  -dis: 

al-dauyd'°'1c'wa-dis  (cf.  dauyd'^Jc'"  supernatural  helper)  172.1 

al-wila'mxa-dis 
al-sawenfa-dis 

That  both  al-  and  -dis  are  felt  not  to  be  integral  parts  of  these 
mountain-names  is  shown  b}^  such  forms  as  lie^^-wila'mxa  beyond 
Alwila'mxadis  196.14  and  al-dauyd'°'¥'^.  In  all  probability  they  are 
to  be  explained  as  local  phrases,  at,  to  ial-)  .  .  .  distant  {-dis), 
descriptive  of  some  natural  peculiarity  or  resident  supernatural 
being. 

Differing  apparently  from  other  postpositions  in  that  it  requires 
the  preceding  noun  to  appear  in  its  pre-pronominal  form  (i.  e.,  with 
final  -X  if  it  is  provided  with  it  in  Scheme  II  forms)  is  wa'Vi^  with- 
out, which  would  thus  seem  to  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  other  postpositions  and  the  pre-positives.    Examples  are : 

ts-.'elei  wa'h'i^  without  eyes  26.14;  27.6 
dagax  wa'Yi^  without  head 
yukJalx  wa'Yi^  without  teeth  57.4 
nixa  wa'Vi^  motherless 

As  shown  by  the  last  example,  terms  of  relationship  whose  third 
personal  possessive  suffix  is  -xa  (-a)  use  the  third  personal  form  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  pre-pronominal  form  of  other  nouns  (cf.  also 
§  108,  6),  a  fact  that  casts  a  doubt  on  the  strictly  personal  character 
of  the  -xa  suffix.  No  third  personal  idea  is  possible,  e.  g.,  in  maxa 
wa'Vi^  elVe^  i  am  fatherless.  wa¥i^  is  undoubtedly  related  to  wa 
with;  the  -^'i^  may  be  identical  with  the  conditional  particle  (see  §  71). 

On  the  border-line  between  loosely  used  preposition  and  mde- 
pendent  adverb  are  nogwa"  below,  down  river  from  (?  =7io"  down 
RIVER  +  demonstrative  ga  that)  :  nogwa  will  below  the  house 
76.7;  and  hinwa^  above,  up  river  from  (cf.  hina^u  up  river)  :  lii'nwa 
will  above  the  house  77.1. 

1  Properly  speaking,  ha-ftmi' is  a  pre-positive  phrase  from  noun-stem  6m-  (cf.  (ff-6m  first,  last,  and 
[?]  bilgan-z-  breast [  ?  =  middle  part  of  body-front])  viith  characteristic  -J-.  bee-bin-  sun's  middle  is 
compounded  like,  e.  g.,  t'gOa-  bok'dan-  earth's  neck  above  (§  93). 
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6,  JPost-nominal  Elements  (§§  97-102) 

§  97.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Under  the  head  of  post-nominal  elements  are  included  a  small 
group  of  suffixes  which,  though  altogether  without  the  distmct  indi- 
viduality characteristic  of  local  postpositions,  are  appended  to  the 
fully  formed  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  in  some  cases  also  adverb, 
serving  in  one  way  or  another  to  limit  or  extend  the  range  of  appli- 
cation of  one  of  these  denominating  or  quahfying  terms.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  post-nominal  elements  and  the  more 
freely  movable  modal  particles  discussed  below  (§  114)  is  not  very 
easy  to  draw;  the  most  convenient  criterion  of  classification  is  the 
inability  of  what  we  have  termed  post-nominal  elements  to  attach 
themselves  to  verb-forms. 

§  98.  EXCLUSIVE  -fa 

The  suffix  -t'a  is  freely  appended  to  nouns  and  adjectives,  less  fre- 
quently to  pronouns,  in  order  to  specify  which  one  out  of  a  number 
is  meant;  the  implication  is  always  that  the  particular  person,  object, 
or  quality  mentioned  is  selected  out  of  a  number  of  alternative  and 
mutually  exclusive  possibilities.  When  used  with  adjectives  -t'a  has 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  forming  the  comparative  or  superlative ; 
6.  g.,aga  (1)  t!os-d'Ha  (2)  this  (1)  is  smaller  (2),  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation hardly  hits  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  sentence  just 
quoted  really  signifies  this  is  small  (not  large  like  that)  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  -Va  is  rather  idiomatic  in  its  use,  and  not  susceptible 
of  adequate  translation  into  English,  the  closest  rendering  being 
generally  a  dwelling  of  the  voice  on  the  corresponding  English  word. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  its  range  of  usage : 

hapxith'^Vdu  child  male  (not  female)  (i.  e.,  boy)  14.1;  156.8 

wa-iwl'^V&  ga^al  yewe'^^  the-woman  to  he-turned  (i.  e.,  he  now 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  woman,  after  having  examined  her 
husband)  15.14 

maha'it'&  a/nl^  gwl  na^naga'^^  the-big  (brother)  not  in-any-way 
he-did  (i.  e.,  the  older  brother  did  nothing  at  all,  while  his 
younger  brother  got  into  trouble)  23.6;  (58.3) 

aga  wdxaVa,  xehe'^n  this  his-younger-brother  did-it  (not  he  him- 
self) 

Jclwa'lt'a  younger  one  24.1 ;  58.6 
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d'Fda  dut'si  gP-s-i^  I'ltsIaV"^  eit'e^  he  (a¥)   (is)  handsome  (du) 

I-but  ugly  I-am 
u's'i   ndxdeV    al-ts !i'lt' a,^   give-me   my-pipe    red-one    (implying 

others  of  different  color) 
waga'Vsi^  di  which  one? 
aga  f/os*o'"t'a  I'daga  yaxa  maTia'iVa  this  (is)  small,  that  but 

large  (cf  128.7) 
i'daga  s"o"^  maha'iVa,  that-one  (is)  altogether-big  (  =  that  one 

is  biggest) 

It  seems  that,  wherever  possible,  -t'a  keeps  its  t'  intact.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  -da  (as  in  d'h'da  above)  an  inorganic  a  seems  to  be 
added  in: 

JcIulsa't'sL^  soft  57.9  (cf.  'klu^lswonw;  more  probably  directly  from 
]c!ulsaY  130.22) 

§  99.  PLURAL  {-t'an,  -ban,  -k!an) 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  in  Takelma  to  specify  the 
singularity  or  pluralit}-  of  an  object,  the  context  generally  serving  to 
remove  the  resulting  ambiguity.  In  this  respect  Takelma  resembles 
many  other  American  languages.  The  element  -(a)n,  however,  is 
not  infrequently  employed  to  form  a  plural,  but  this  plural  is  of 
rather  indefinite  application  when  the  noun  is  supplied  vdih  a  third 
personal  possessive  sufhx  (compare  what  was  said  above,  §  91,  in 
regard  to  -gwan) .  The  fact  that  the  plurality  implied  by  the  suffix 
may  have  reference  to  either  the  object  possessed  or  to  the  possessor 
or  to  both  (e.  g.,  heya'nlian  his  daughters  or  their  daughter, 
THEIR  daughters)  makes  it  very  probable  that  we  are  here  dealing, 
not  with  the  simple  idea  of  plurality,  but  rather  with  that  of  reci- 
procity. It  is  probably  not  accidental  that  the  plural,-(a)n  agrees 
phonetically  with  the  reciprocal  element  -an-  found  in  the  verb.  In 
no  case  is  the  plural  suffix  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  word  its  full 
syntactic  form ;  it  is  always  appended  to  the  absolute  noun  or  to  the 
noun  with  its  full  complement  of  characteristic  and  pronominal  affix. 

The  simple  form  -(a)n  of  the  suffix  appears  only  in  the  third  per- 
sonal reflexive  possessive  -gwa-n  (see  §  91)  and,  apparently,  the  third 
personal  possessive  -fan  of  pre-positive  local  phrases  (see  p.  238). 
Many  absolute  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel,  or  in  I,  m,  or  n,  also  nouns 
with  personal  affixes  (including  pre-positives  with  possessive  suffixes) 
other  than  that  of  the  third  person,  take  the  form  -Tian  of  the  plural 
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suffix;  the  -h-  may  be  a  phonetically  conditioned  rather  than  mor- 
phologically significant  element.     Examples  are: 

Noun 

sinsan  decrepit  old  woman 


ts'H'xi  dog 

ya'pla  person  176.1,  12 
el  canoe  13.5;  112,3,  5 
wiklu^ya'm  my  friend 
wits'lal  my  nephew  22.1 
hoH'hidifV  my  orphan  child 
no'tslade  neighboring  to  me 
Unde  O  mother!  186.14 


Plural 

sinsanhan 

ts' !ixi'\\fin 

yajy.'a'hsin  32.4 

e?han 

wiJc  .'u^yH'mhan 

wits- .'alhan  23.8,  10;  150.4 

hoH'hidW  Fhan 

nd'tslade^han 

^incZehan  O  mothers!  76.10,  13 


A  large  number  of  chiefly  personal  words  and  all  nouns  provided 
with  a  possessive  sufhx  of  the  third  person  take  -fan  as  the  plural 
suffix;  the  -fan  of  local  adverbs  or  nouns  with  pre-positives  has 
been  explained  as  composed  of  the  third  personal  suffix  -f  and  the 
pluralizing  element  -lian:  no'tsldH^aniais  neighbors.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  wa-wl'H'an  girls  55.16;  106.17,  -fan  may  be  explained  as 
composed  of  the  exclusive  -fa  discussed  above  and  the  plural  -n. 
The  fact,  however,  that  -fan  may  itself  be  appended  both  to  this 
exclusive  -fa  and  to  the  full  third  personal  form  of  nouns  not  pro- 
vided Avith  a  pre-positive  makes  it  evident  that  the  -fa-  of  the  plural 
suffix  -fan  is  an  element  distinct  from  either  the  exclusive  -fa  or 
third  personal  -f.  -fdH'a-n  is  perhaps  etymologically  as  well  as 
phonetically  parallel  to  the  unexplained  -dd^da  of  da'Tc'dd°-da  over 
HIM  (see  §93).     Examples  of  -fan  are: 

Noun 

Zom^.'r*' old  man  112.3,  9;  114.10; 

126.19 
mologo^l     old     woman     168.11 

170.10 
wa-itvi'i  girl  124.5,  10 


Plural 


lomt.'l'^t'&n 


mologo'lVsm 


55.16;       60.2; 


a'i-?ii' just  they  (cf.  49.11;  138.11) 
ts'  !ixi-7ndhaH  horse 
Wsl'^  his  plaything  110.6,  11 
mo'H'd"'  his  son-in-law 

t.'eW  louse  (116.3,6) 

hapxi-tn'H'd'' ho  J  14.6;  156.8,  10 
|(^ap.'a7a-'U  youth  132.13;  190.2 
wala^u  young 

wo«na'fc'«' old  57.1;  168.2 


wa-iwi'^t'an 

106.17 
a'it'an  they 
ts  •  lixi^maJia'it '  an 
Zd"si'*t'an 
mo'H'dH'sin       their      sister's 

husband  1    150.22;    152.4,  9 
t.'eld'H'&n 

hapxi-t!i''fdH'sin  160.14 
dap'.d'la-uV&n  132.12 
hala'uVdin 
wd^nd'¥^dsin 


I 


1  mot'-  seems  to  indicate  not  only  the  daughter's  husband,  but  also,  in  perhaps  a  looser  sense,  the  rela- 
tives gained  by  marriage  of  the  sister. 

§  99  - 
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The  plural  form  -klan  is  appended  to  nouns  in  -lafpa  and  to  the 
third  personal  -xa{-a)  of  terms  of  relationship.  As  -k!-^  is  appended 
to  nouns  in  -Id'p'^a  also  before  the  characteristic  -i-  followed  by  a 
possessive  suffix,  it  is  clear  that  -klan  is  a  compound  suffix  consisting 
of  an  unexplained  -k!-  and  the  plural  element  -(a)n.  Examples  of 
-klan  are: 

i/I'7a'^'ak!an  men  128.11;  130.1,  7,  25;  132.17 

fc'a'^'Za'l^'ak! an  women  184.13 

mologold^p' aklsiJi  old  women  57.14;    128.3,  10  (also  mologo'Wan) 

o'2-^xak! an  her  elder  brothers  124.16,  20;  134.8;  138.7 

¥aba'xa\\.\&n.  his,  their  sons  132.10;  156.14 

ma'xaklan  their  father  130.19,  21;  132.12 

^'owaa:;ak!an  their  younger  sister  148.5 

A:.'a'sak!an  their  maternal  grandmother  154.13;  156.8,  15,  18,  21 

§  100.  DUAL  -dil 
The  suffix  -dil{-d%'T)  is  appended  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  indicate 
the  (luality  of  its  occurrence,  or  to  restrict  its  naturally  indefinite  or 
plural  application  to  two.  It  is  not  a  true  dual  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  indicates  rather  that  the  person  or  object  indicated 
by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  accompanied  by  another  person 
or  object  of  the  same  kind,  or  by  a  person  or  object  mentioned  before 
or  after;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to  and  connecting  two 
denominating  terms.     Examples  illustrating  its  use  are: 

^o"mdri  we  two  (restricted  from  go'^m  we) 

^adil  go^m   Ihemxinigam  we  two,  that  one  and  I,  will  wrestle 

(literally,    that-one-and-another    [namely,    1]    we    we-shall- 

wrestle)  30.5 
sgi'sidVl  two  coyotes  (literally,  coyote-and-another  [coyote]) 
wdxadVl  two  brothers  (lit.,  [he]  and  his  younger  brother)  26.12 
sgisi  ni^xadi'l  Coyote  and  his  mother  54.2 

The  element  -dil  doubtless  occurs  as  an  adjective  stem  meaning 
all,  every,  in  aldil  all  134.4  (often  heard  also  as  aldl  47.9;  110.16; 
188.1);  Jiadedllt'a  everywhere  43.6;    92.29;    and   hafga'^dlWa  in 

EVERY  LAND  122.20. 

§  101.  -wi^^  every 

This  element  is  freely  appended  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
but  has  no  independent  existence  of  its  own.     Examples  are: 

he^wV^  every  day  (literally,  every  sun)  42.1;  158.17 
xu'^nwi^  every  night  {xu'^n,  xu'^ne'  night,  at  night) 

1  It  was  found  extremely  difficult,  despite  repeated  trials,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  decide  as  to  whether 
-fc/-  or  -g-  was  pronounced,    -fc/i-  and  -klan  may  thus  be  really  -gi-  and  -gan. 

§§   100-101 
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bixal  wiHnwi'^  ha-i-wili'^^  month  comes  after  month  (literally, 

moon  different-each  out-goes) 
gwel-^wak'wiwi^  ever}''  morning  {gwel-^wdVwi^  morning  44.1) 
da-hd^xa\vi'^  every  evening 
ha-he'^-hiniwi'^  every  noon 

Vaiwi'^  everj'-thing,  sometliing  (Va-,  Vai-  what,  thing)  180.5,  6 
ada't\^'f  everywhere,  to  each  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

As  illustrated  by  Vaiwi'^,  the  primary  meaning  of  -wi^  is  not  so 
much  EVERY  as  that  it  refers  the  preceding  noun  or  adverb  to  a 
series.     It  thus  conveys  the  idea  of  some  in: 

daPwi'^  sometimes,  in  regard  to  some  57.12 
xd^newi'^  sometimes  132.25 

With  pronouns  it  means  too,  as  well  as  others: 

gl^wi'^  I  too 
ma^wi'^  you  too  58.5 

Like  -dil,  -wi^  may  be  explained  as  a  stereotyped  adjectival  stem 

that  has  developed  into  a  quasi-formal  element.     This  seems  to  be 

indicated  by  the  derivative  wiH''n  every,  different  49.1;  160.20; 

188.12. 

§  102.  DEICTIC  -^a^ 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  deictic  -%^  is  etymologically  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  stem  a-  this,  though  no  other  case  has  been 
found  in  which  this  stem  follows  the  main  noun  or  other  word  it 
qualifies.  It  differs  from  the  exclusive  -fa  in  being  less  distinctly  a 
part  of  the  whole  word  and  in  having  a  considerably  stronger  con- 
trastive  force.  Unlike  -fa,  it  may  be  suffixed  to  adverbs  as  well  as 
to  words  of  a  more  strictly  denominative  character.  Examples  of 
its  occurrence  are  extremely  numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  of  these 
need  be  given  to  illustrate  its  deictic  character: 

ma'a?  you  ([I  am ,]  but  you  )  26.3;  56.5;  (cf.  49.8,  13) 

maha'i^a,''  big  indeed 

ga^a,''  ge  will'^  that  one's  house  is  there  (literally,  that-one  there 

his-house  [  that  house  yonder  belongs  to  that  fellow  Coyote,  not 

to  Panther,  whom  we  are  seeking])  55.4;  cf.  196.19 
&o"^a^  but  nowadays  (so  it  was  in  former  daj^s,  but  now  things 

have  changed)  50.1;  194.5 
ge'-hi  gl^^a,''  yok'.oya'^n  that-far  I-for-my-part  know-it  (others  may 

know  more)  49.13;  154.7 
fi'm^Qj^  gayau  he  ate  salmon  (nothing  else. 
§   102 
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UL.  The  Pronoun  (§§  103-105) 
§  103.  Independent  Personal  I*ronoiins 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  of  Takelma,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  what  is  found  to  be  true  of  most  American  languages, 
show  not  the  slightest  etymological  relationship  to  any  of  the  various 
pronominal  series  found  incorporated  in  noun  and  verb,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  second  person  plural  is  formed  from  the  second  person  sin- 
gular by  the  addition  of  the  element  -p'  that  we  have  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  every  second  person  plural  in  the  language.  The 
forms,  which  may  be  used  both  as  subjects  and  objects,  are  as 
follows : 

Singular:  First  person,  gl  56.10;  122.8;  second  person,  ma'^  {maP') 
26.7;  98.8;  third  person,  a¥  27.5;  156.12.  Plural:  First  person, 
go'^m  30.5;  150.16;  second  person,  map';  third  person  di  49.11; 
xilamana'  27.10;  56.1 

Of  the  two  third  personal  plural  pronouns,  di  is  found  most  fre- 
quently used  with  post-positive  elements;  e.  g.,  dyd''^  just  they 
{=  di  yd'"')  160.6;  d'^ya"  they  (=  di-^a")  49.11.  When  unaccom- 
panied by  one  of  these,  it  is  generally  pluralized:  d'it'an  (see  §  99). 
The  second,  xilamana^,  despite  its  four  syllables,  has  not  in  the 
slightest  yielded  to  analysis.  It  seems  to  be  but  little  used  in  normal 
speech  or  narrative. 

All  the  pronouns  may  be  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  -wi^  (see 
§101),  the  deictic  -^a"  (see  §102),  or  the  post-positive  particles  ya'<^ 
and  enclitic  -hi  and  -s'i^  (see  §  114,  1,  2,  4): 

mayd'°'  just  you  196.2 

ma'lii  you  yourself 

diU^  they  themselves  104.13  (cf.  152.20) 

gl^s-i"  I  in  my  turn  47.14;  188.8;  (cf.  61.9) 

A  series  of  pronouns  denoting  the  isolation  of  the  person  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  -da^x  or  -da'^xi  ( =  -da^x  +  -hi)  to  the  forms  given 
above : 

g¥da'^x{i)  only  I 

md'^da'^x{i)  you  alone 

d¥da'x{i)  all  by  himself  61.7;  90.1;  142.20;  144.6 

gd^mda'^x(i)  we  alone 

mdp'da^x{i)  you  people  alone 

dida'^xii)  they  alone  138.11 

-^  §  103 
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The  third  personal  pronouns  are  not  infrequently  used  with  pre- 
ceding demonstratives : 

lid'^ga  (or  %'daga)  dVda^x  that  one  by  himself  {dV  used  here 
apparently  as  a  peg  for  the  suffixed  element  -da^x  by  one's  self) 
Jid^d'ifan  and  ida^d'ifan  those  people 

lid^-  and  Ida-,  it  should  be  noted,  are  demonstrative  stems  that  occur 
only  when  compounded  with  other  elements. 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  (it  is)  mine,  thine,  his, 
OURS,  YOURS,  are  expressed  by  the  possessive  forms  of  the  substan- 
tival stem  ais'-  having,  belonging,  property:  a-is'de^Y  it  is  mine 
23.2;  154.18,  19,  20;  a-is'de''  yours;  a'-is'da  his  23.2,  3;  (156.7) 
and  so  on.  These  forms,  though  strictly  nominal  in  morphology, 
have  really  no  greater  concreteness  of  force  than  the  English  transla- 
tions mine,  thine,  and  so  on. 

§  10^.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverhs 

Four  demonstrative  stems,  used  both  attributively  and  substan- 
tively, are  found:  a-,  ga,  Ida-,  and  lid°-^-.  Of  these  only  ga  that 
occurs  commonly  as  an  independent  word ;  the  rest,  as  the  first  ele- 
ments of  composite  forms.  The  demonstratives  as  actually  found 
are: 

Indefinite,  ^a  that  60.5;  61.2;  110.4;  194.4,5 
Near  first,  a'ga  this  44.9;  186.4;  all  this  here  110.2;  188.20 
Near  second.  I'daga  that  116.22;  Idall  that  there  55.16 
Near  third,  lid'^-^ga  that  yonder  186.5;  JidHi  that  over  there 

a-  has  been  found  also  as  correlative  to  ga-  with  the  forms  of  na{g)- 
DO,  say: 

ana^ne^x  like   this    176.13    (ga-na^ne^x   that   way,  thus    114.17; 

122.20) 
ana^na'H'  it  will  be  as  it  is  now  cf.  152.8   (ga-na^na'H'  it  will  be 

that  way) 
perhaps  also  in: 

ada't'wi^  everywhere  ( =  odaH '  this  way,  hither  [see  §  112,1]  +  -wi'^ 

every)  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

Ida-  (independently  46.5;  47.5;  192.6)  seems  to  be  itself  a  compound 
element,  its  first  syllable  being  perhaps  identifiable  with  %-  hand. 
Ida^d'it'an  and  hd^-^d'iCan,  referred  to  above,  are  in  effect  the  sub- 
stantive plurals  of  I'daga  and  Tid'^^ga.  hd'^^-  as  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is  doubtless  identical  with  the  local  Jid^^-  yonder,  beyond, 
found  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb. 
§  104 
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By  far  the  most  commonly  used  of  the  demonstratives  is  that  of 
indefinite  reference,  ga.  It  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun  to  refer 
to  both  things  and  persons  of  either  number,  also  to  summarize  a  pre- 
ceding phrase  or  statement.  Not  infrequently  the  translation  that 
or  THOSE  is  too  definite;  a  word  of  weaker  force,  like  it,  better 
serves  the  purpose.  The  association  of  I'daga  and  Tid^'^^ga  with  spa- 
cial  positions  corresponding  to  the  second  and  third  persons  respec- 
tively does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  strong,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate to  render  them  as  that  right  around  there  and  that  yonder. 
Differing  fundamentally  in  tliis  respect  from  adjectives,  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  regularly  precede  the  noun  or  other  substantive  ele- 
ment they  modify: 

a'ga  sgi'si  this  coyote  108.1 

i'daga  yajjla'^  that  person 

ga  ^aldll  all  that,  all  of  those  47.12 

A  demonstrative  pronoun  may  modify  a  noun  that  is  part  of  a  local 
phrase : 

I'daga  7ie^^ s- o^ma^l  beyond  that  mountain  122.22;  124,1 
Corresponding  to  the  four  demonstrative  pronoun-stems  are  four 
demonstrative  adverb-stems,  derived  from  the  former  by  a  change 
of  the  vowel  -a-  to  -e-:  e-,  ge,  Ide-,  and  lie^^-.  Just  as  ga  that  was 
found  to  be  the  only  demonstrative  freely  used  as  an  independent 
pronoun,  so  ge  there,  alone  of  the  four  adverbial  stems,  occurs  outside 
of  compounds,  e-,  %de-,  and  lie^^-,  however,  are  never  compounded 
with  ge,  as  are  a-,  Ida-,  and  lid'^^-  with  its  pronominal  correspondent 
ga;  a  fifth  adverbial  stem  of  demonstrative  force,  me^  (hither  as 
verbal  prefix),  takes  its  place.  The  actual  demonstrative  adverbs 
thus  are: 

Indefinite,  ge  there  64.6;  77.9;  194.11 

Near  first,  eme'^  here  112.12,  13;  194.4;  rne^- hither 

Near  second.  I'deme^  right  around  there  46.15 

Near  third,  lie'^^me^  yonder  31.13 

Of  these,  me^-,  the  correlative  of  he^^-,  can  be  used  independently 
when  followed  by  the  local  -al  :  me'^al  on  this  side,  hitherwards 
58.9;  160.4.  lie^^-  away,  besides  frequently  occurring  as  a  verbal 
prefix,  is  found  as  a  component  of  various  adverbs : 

Jie^dada'^,  Jie^da'^  over  there,  away  from  here,  off  46.8;  194.10 

he"ne'  then,  at  that  time  120.2;  146.6;  162.3 

he'^daY  on  that  side,  toward  yonder  §   104 
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me^-  can  be  used  also  with  the  adverb  ge  of  indefinite  reference  pre- 
ceding; the  compound,  followed  by  di,  is  employed  in  an  interroga- 
tive sense:  <7eme'-Ji  WHERE?  when?  56.10;  100.16;  190.25.  The 
idea  of  direction  in  the  demonstrative  adverbs  seems  less  strong 
than  that  of  position:  he'^^me^  haxa'^m  he  comes  from  over  there, 
as  well  as  lie'^^me^  gini'^Y  he  goes  over  there,  me^-  and  he^^-Qid'^'-) , 
however,  often  necessarily  convey  the  notions  of  toward  and  away 
from  the  speaker:  me'^-yewe^^  lia'"^^-yev)e^^  he  came  and  went  back 
AXD  forth. 

Demonstrative  adverbs  may  take   the  restrictive  suffix  -da^x  or 
-daba'^x  (ci.  -da^x  with  personal  pronouns,  §103): 
eme^da'^x  114.4,  5 


ej  1.  fs     1 1  I  -I  <  I  tiere  alone 
eme^daha^x  114.14J 

§  10o»  Interrogative  and  Tn definite  J*ronoiins 

As  independent  words,  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  stems  occur 
with  adverbs  or  adverbial  particles,  being  found  in  their  bare  form 
only  when  incorporated.  The  same  stems  are  used  for  both  inter- 
rogative and  indefinite  purposes,  a  distinction  being  made  between 
persons  and  things: 

ne¥  who?  some  one  86.2,  23;  108.11 
l-'ai  what?  something  86.5;  122.3;  128.8 

As  independent  adverb  also  perhaps: 

¥ai  tOimUxi  perhaps  he'll  strike  me  23.3 
As  interrogativ.es,  these  stems  are  always  followed  by  the  interroga 
tive  enclitic  particle  di,  ¥ai  always  appearing  as  ¥a-  when  di  imme- 
diately follows: 

7ie'Z:'-(Zi  who?  46.15;  86.4;     142.9 
Fa'-diwhaf^     47.9;  60.11;  86.8 

¥a'i  .  .  .  di  occurs  with  post-positive  ga^a^l: 

V a'i  ga'al  dV  whsit  ior'i  why?     71.15;  86.14;  98.8 
As  indefinites,  they  are  often  followed  by  the  composite  particle 
-s'i^iva'Ydi: 

neV-s'i^wa'Vdi  I  don't  know  who,  somebody  22.8 
Vai-s'i^wa'Vdi  I  don't  know  what,  something  96.10 

As  negative  indefinites,  ne¥  and  Tc'ai  are  preceded  by  the  negative 
adverb  a'nl^  or  wede,  according  to  the  tense-mode  of  the  verb  (see 
§72): 

§   105  ' 
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a'nl^ne'F  nobody  63.4;  90.8,  25 

a'm^^-'a'i  nothing  58.14;  61.6;  128.23 

we'de  nek'^  u's'iV  nobody  will  give  it  to  me  (cf.  98.10) 

we'de  Yai  u's'dam  do  not  give  me  anything 

With  the  post-nominal  -wi'^  every,  ¥ai  forms  ¥aiwi'^  everything, 
SOMETHING.  No  such  form  as  ^neVwi'^,  however,  occurs,  its  place 
being  taken  by  aldll,  aldl  all,  everybody.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  Vai  has  more  of  an  independent  substantival  character 
than  neV ;  it  corresponds  to  the  English  thing  in  its  more  indefinite 
sense,  e.  g.,  Ya'i  gwala  many  things,  everything  96.15;  102.11; 
108.8 

The  adverbial  correspondent  of  ^'ai  is  gwi  how?  where?  46.2; 
78.5.  In  itself  gvn  is  quite  indefinite  in  signification  and  is  as  such 
often  used  with  the  forms  of  na{g)-  do,  act  47.11 ;  55.7: 

gwi'di  nagalf  how  are  you  doing?  (e.  g.,  where  are  you  going?) 
86.17;  (138.25) 

As  interrogative,  it  is  followed  by  di: 

gwi'dihow'^  where?     44.5;  70.6;  73.9;  190.10 
as  indefinite,  by  -s'i^wa'Ydi  (cf.  190.4) : 

gwis'i^wa'Ydi  in  some  way,  somewhere  54.7;  96.8;  120.21  (also 
gwi'Tiaj}'  somewhere) 

as  negative  indefinite,  it  is  preceded  by  a'nl^  or  wede: 

a'n%^  gwl^  in  no  way,  nowhere  23.6;  62.11;  192.14 
we'de  gwi  naY  do  not  go  anywhere! 

As  indefinite  relative  is  used  gwl'ha  wheresoever  140.9,  13, 15,  19. 

IV.  The  Adjective  (§§  106-109) 

§  106*  General  Hemarks 

Adjectives  can  not  in  Takelma  without  further  ado  be  classed  as 
nouns  or  verbs,  as  they  have  certain  characteristics  that  mark  them 
off  more  or  less  clearly  from  both;  such  are  their  distinctly  adjectival 
suffixes  and  their  peculiar  method  of  forming  the  plural.  In  some 
respects  they  closely  approach  the  verb,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  preceded  by  body-part  prefixes,  also  in  the  amplification 
of  the  stem  in  the  plural  in  ways  analogous  to  what  we  have  found 
in  the  verb.  They  differ,  however,  from  verbal  forms  in  that  they 
can  not  be  predicatively  used  (except  that  the  simple  form  of  the 
adjective  may  be  predicatively  understood  for  an  implied  third  per- 
son), nor  provided  with  the  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  verb; 

§  106 
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a  first  or  second  personal  relation  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be.  They  agree  with  the  noun 
and  pronoun  in  being  frequently  followed  by  the  distinctly  denomi- 
native exclusive  suffix  -fa  (see  §  98)  and  in  the  fact  that,  when 
forming  part  of  a  descriptive  noun,  they  ma}^  take  the  personal  end- 
ings peculiar  to  the  noun: 

ts' Hxi-maha'if  e¥  dog-big-my  (  =  my  horse) 
As  adjectives  pure  and  simple,  however,  they  are  never  found  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  noun;  e.  g.,  no  such  form  as 
*inaha'it'eV  alone  ever  occurs.  It  thus  appears  that  the  adjective 
occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  noun  and  the  verb,  yet  with 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most  marked  syntactic  feature 
of  the  adjective  is  that,  imlike  a  qualifying  noun,  it  always  follows 
the  modified  noun,  even  when  incorporated  with  it  (see  §  93) .  Ex- 
amples are: 

wa-im'^  cZa  girl  pretty  55.7;  124.5 
yap! a  daldV  person  wild  22.14 

sgi'sida-sga'xif  Coyote  sharp-snouted  86.3,  20;  88.1,  11 
p'im  xu^m  yele^x  dehu'^  salmon  dry  burden-basket  full  (  =  burden- 
basket  full  of  dry  salmon)  75.10 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  adjective  precedes,  in  which  case 
it  is  to  be  predicatively  understood : 

gwa'la  yapfa^  many  (were)  the  people  180.16  (but  ya'pta  gwala' 
people  many  194.10) 

Even  when  predicatively  used,  howevei",  the  adjective  regularly  fol- 
lows the  noun  it  qualifies.  Other  denominating  words  or  phrases 
than  adjectives  are  now  and  then  used  to  predicate  a  statement  or 
command : 

yu'hlalx  (1)  wa'Fi^  {2),ga{3)  ga^al  (4)  deligia'Ui  (5)  gwds  (6)  [as 
they  were]  without  (2)  teeth  (1),  for  (4)  that  (3)  [reason]  they 
brought  them  as  food  (5)  intestines  (6)  130.22 

masi'^  (1)  al-naf^na'^n  (2)  naga-ida'-  (3)  [do]  you  in  your  turn  (1) 
[dive],  since  you  said  (3)  "  I  can  get  close  to  him  "  (2)  61.9 

§  107,  Adjectival  JPreftxes 

Probably  all  the  body-part  prefixes  and  also  a  number  of  the 
purely  local  elements  are  found  as  prefixes  in  the  adjective.  The 
material  at  hand  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  follow  out  the 
prefixes  of  the  adjective  as  satisfactorily  as  those  of  the  verb;  but 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  tangible  difference  of 
usage  between  the  two  sets.  Examples  of  prefixes  in  the  adjective 
are: 

1.  dak'-, 

dak.'-mahaH  big  on  top 
dak'-dii'Ps  big-headed 

2.  da'-. 

d&'^-moIhiH' red-e&red  14.4;  15.12;- 96.13 
ddL.^-lio'Vwal  with  holes  in  ear  166,13,  19 
doJ^-maha'i  big-cheeked 

3.  s'in-. 

s'm.-lio'Y'wal  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18 
s-in-M's-^aZ  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
s'm.-'p'i'Vs  flat-nosed 

4.  de-. 

de-ts- fuguH' ,  de-ts'Higu'^  sharp-pointed  74.13;  126.18 

de-t'ulil'^p'  dull 

de-^winiY  proceeding,  reaching  to  50.4 

5.  da-. 

d&-sga'xi(t')  long-mouthed  15.13;  86.3;  88.1,  11 
dsi-sgulV  short  33.17 
dsi-ho'¥wal  holed  176.7 
da-mahaH  big-holed  92.4 
da-^/os'o''^  small-holed 

6.  given-. 

gwen-xdi'Ps  slim-necked 
gwen-^'^e^m  black-necked  196.6 

7.  1-. 

I-fe-/o'jj'aZ  sharp-clawed  14.4;  15.13;  86.3 
i-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 
\-lc!ok!o^¥  ugly-handed 

8.  aca«-. 

-K.a^-malia'i  big-waisted,  wide 

xa^-x(Zi'Z'"s  slim-waisted,  notched  71.15;  75.6 

9.  dV-. 

dV-k!elix  conceited 

10.  dt'-. 

dV-maliaH  big  below,  big  behind 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 17  §   107 
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di^-TclaHs  lean  in  rump 

11.  gwel'. 

Jia-gwel-hila'^m    empty    underneath,  like    table    (of.    ha-hila^m 

empty) 
gwel-ho'Jc'wal  holed  underneath  43,  9. 

12.  ha-. 

ha-hila^m  empty    (literally,   having   nothing   inside,   of.    hila'm 
having  nothing  43.6,  8,  14) 

13.  sal'. 

soX-t'.a'i  narrow 
ssX-ts'tuna'px  straight 

14.  al".  (Referring  to  colors  and  appearances) 
al-f^6\n  black  13.3;  162.  4 

dX-ts'li^l  red 

al-f^u''^s- white  55.2 ;  188.11 

^X-sgenUY  black  92.19 

dX-gwa'si  yellow 

aX-t'gisa^mf  green  (participle  of  fgisi'^m  it  gets  green) 

a\-]c!iyi'x-naf  blue  (literally,  smoke-doing  or  being) 

a\-]c!o]c!o'F  ugly-faced  47.2;  60.5 

&U!e's-iY  little-eyed  94.3;  (94.6,  14) 

a\-t'geya^px  round 

a\-t'mila'px  smooth 

15.  hfin-. 

haJi-Jiogwa^l  with  hole  running  through  56.9,  10 
A  few  cases  have  been  found  of  adjectives  with  preceding  nouns  in 
such  form  as  they  assume  with  pre-positive  and  possessive  suffix: 

da'lc.'oloi-ts'Hl  red-cheeked 
gwitHu-t.'a'i  slim-\vrLsted 

An  example  of  an  adjective  preceded  by  two  body-part  prefixes  has 
already  been  given  (ha-gwel-hila^m).  Here  both  prefixes  are  coordi- 
nate in  function  (cf.  7ia-gwel-p!iyd^ ,  §  95).     In: 

xd°-sal-gwa' si  between-claws-yellow  (myth  name    of   Sparrow- 
Hawk)  166.2 

the  two  body-part  prefixes  are  equivalent  to  an  incorporated  local 
phrase  (cf.  §  35,  4) 

§  108.  Adjectival  Derivative  Suffixes 

A  considerable  number  of  adjectives  are  primitive  in  form,  i.  e., 
not  capable  of  being  derived  from  simpler  nominal  or  verbal  stems. 
Such  are: 
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ho's'au  getting  older 

ma7iaHhig2S.l;  74.15;  146.3 

hus'  wiped  out,  destroyed,  used  up  42.2;  140.19 

flJu  good,  beautiful  55.7;  58.7;  124.4;  146.6 

iw  hot  57.15;  186.25 

p'u^n  rotten  140.21 

yo'fi  alive  ([?]  yoY  being  +  enclitic  -hi)  (128.16) 

and  many  others.  A  very  large  number,  however,  are  provided  with 
derivative  suffixes,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of  adjectives 
per  se,^  while  others  serve  to  convert  nouns  and  pre-positive  phrases 
into  adjectives.  Some  adjectival  stems  seem  capable  of  being  used 
either  with  or  without  a  suffix  (cf.  da-sga'xi  and  de-ts'lilgilY  above, 
§  107) : 

mahaS  and  mahaHt'  big 
al-gwa'si  and  al-gwa'sit'  yellow 

1.  -{i)f.     Probably  the  most  characteristic  of  all  adjectival  suffixes 

is  -(i)t',  all  -t'  participles  (see  §  76)  properly  belonging  here. 
Non-participial  examples  are: 

al-gwa'siV  yellow 

al-sgenM\'  black  92.19 

al-t!e's-iY  little-eyed  94.3 

(?)  ha'nt'  half  ([?]  cf.  /^ari-  through)  146.22;  154.9;  192.7 

tloiV  one-horned  46.7;  47.7;  49.3. 

da'^-molhiX  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  88.2;  96.13 

de-ts'Iiigii^V  sharp-pointed  126.18 

y.ulsaX  soft  (food)  (cf.  fc.%Ys  worm)  130.22 

'plala'Ywa-goyo'H"  eife^  I  am  story-doctor  (cf.  goyo^  shaman) 

2.  -al.     Examples  of  adjectives  with  this  suffix  arc: 

vfe'/o'p'al  sharp-clawed  14.4;  SQ.Sid.de-ts-.'iigu'f  sharp-pointed; 

for-p'-:  -^-cf.  §  42,  1,  6) 
m'fsil  thin 
■  (?)  (Ze?i,al  five  ([  ?]  =  being  in  front  2)  150.19,20;  182.21 
s-in-ho'FwaX  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18;  (56.9;  166.19;  176.7) 
s'iw-M's'^al  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
Ai;'2''al  flat 

Imi'xal  how  much,  how  many  (used  interrogatively  and  relatively) 
100.8;  182.13 
mixd.'Yha  numerous,  in  great  numbers  92.28;  94.1 


>  A  few  adjectives  in  -om  (=  -an)  are  distinctly  nominal  in  appearance;  hila>jn  haatng  nothing;  xila>m 
SICK  (but  also  as  noun,  dead  person,  ghost).  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  separate  these  from  nouns  like 
heela^m  board;  ts-.'ela^m  hail. 

*Cf.  American  Anthropologist,  n.s.,  vol.  9,  p.  266. 
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3.  -di,     A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  with  this  sulSixed  element: 

TiapsdiMittle  192.6;  ZiaVdi  24.12;  60.15;  61.5  (cf.  7ia«px^' child 

128.16) 
yai^Ia  cZaZdi'  wild  man  (cf.  dal-  in  the  brush)  22.14 
^aTOa'a;di  raw  94.3,  6;  144.5;  182.4 
$fw;eZdi' finished  (cf .  griygZ- leg)  34.1;  79.8;  94.18 

4.  -ts!-  ir^s).     In  a  small  number  of  adjectives  this  element  is  doubt- 

less to  be  considered  a  suffix : 

I'lislaV  bad,  ugly  182.1;  186.22;  198.4  (cf.  pi.  ll'a'haV^) 
s'in-'p'i'Vs,  flat-nosed 

xa°'-xdi'Vs  slim-waisted  71.15;  75.6  (cf.  inferential  passive  xa-t- 
xdi'lxdaWam  they  have  been  notched  in  several  places) 

A  few  adjectives  in  -s,  evidently  morphologically  connected  with 
the  scattering  nouns  in  -s,  also  occur: 

gums  blind  26.14 
haUloug  14.5;  33.16;  158.1 
s'u'm'  thick  90.3 

5.  -{fi)x.     This  suffix  disappears  in  the  plural  (see  below,  §  109), 

so  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  as  to  its  non-radical  character. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  non-agentive  -x  of  the 
verb  is  somewhat  uncertam,  but  that  such  is  the  case  is  by  no 
means  improbable;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  adjective  in  -x 
is  connected  with  a  verb  in  -x.  The  -a'^px  of  some  of  the 
examples  is  without  doubt  composed  of  the  petrified  -b-  found 
in  a  number  of  verbs  (see  §  42,  1)  and  the  adjectival  (or  non- 
agentive)  -X. 

al-t'geysi^px  round  (cf .  al-t'geye^px  it  rolls) 

saZ-fe".'wna^px  straight 

da-ts- lamji.  sick  90.12,  13,  21;  92.5;  150.16 

al-t'milsi^Tpx  smooth 

da-p'o'a^x  crooked  (cf.  p'owo'^x  it  bends) 

i-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 

More  transparently  derivational  in  character  than  any  of  those 
listed  above  are  the  following  adjectival  suffixes: 

6.  -f/ivat"  HAVING.     Adjectival  forms  in  -gwaY  are  derived  partly 

by  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  suffix  -(.a)f  to  third  personal 
reflexive  possessive  forms  in  -fgwa  (-xagwa),  or  to  palatalized 
passive  participial  forms  in  -'^¥'^,  themselves  derived  from 
nouns  (see  §  77),  partly  by  the  addition  of  -gwaY  to  nouns  in 
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their  pre-pronominal  form  (-x) .  The  fact  that  these  various 
-gwaY  forms,  despite  their  at  least  apparent  diversity  of  origin, 
clearly  form  a  unit  as  regards  signification,  suggests  an  ultimate 
identity  of  the  noun  reflexive  -gwa  (and  therefore  verbal 
indirect  reflexive  -gwa-)  with  the  passive  participial  -/t'"'.  The 
-gwa-  of  forms  in  -x-gwat'  is  not  quite  clear,  but  is  perhaps  to 
be  identified  with  the  comitative  -gwa-  of  the  verb.  An 
adjective  like  yu'Tclal-x-gwat'  teeth-having  presents  a  parallel- 
ism to  a  verbal  participle  like  daV -lim-x-gwaV  with  (tree) 
FALLING  OVER  ONE  (from  aorist  da¥ -lim,lm-x-gwa-de^  i  am  with 
IT  FALLING  OVER  ME,  scc  §  46)  that  is  suggcstivc  of  morphologic 
identity.  Examples  of  -gwaY  adjectives  are: 
waya'uxagwFit'  having  daughter-in-law  56.10    (cf.  waya'uxagwa 

her  own  daughter-in-law) 
fgwana't'gw&V  slave-having  (cf.  fgwanaH'gwa  his  own  slave) 
Da-t'dn-eld'H'gwa.t"^  Squirrel-Tongued (literally,  in-mouth  squirrel 
his-tongue  having  [name  of  Coyote's  daughter])  70.6;  72.4; 
75.11 
7n'a;agwat'  mother-having  (cf.  ni'xaV"^  mothered) 
me'ccagwat'  father-having  (cf.  me'xa¥'^  fathered) 
YeHe'p'igigw&i'  wife-having  (cf.  FeHe'p'igiF'^  wived  142.6) 
gH^xgwa^V  wife-having  12S.4  (cf.  gu^-x-de^¥  my  wife  142.9) 
dagaxgv^iQ^t'  head-having  (cf.  da'g-ax-de¥  my  head  90.13) 
fe-.'w'fcxgwat"  having  Indian  money   (cf.  ts'.'iClx  Indian  money 
14.13) 
A  form  with  -gwat'  and  the  copula  ei-  (for  persons  other  than  the 
third)  takes  the  place  in  Takelma  of  the  verb  have  : 
ts-.'u'lxgwaf   eife^   I   have    money    (literally   money-having   or 

moneyed  I-am 
ts'  !ulx-gwaY  he  has  money 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  greater  individuality  as  a  distinct 
phonetic  unit,  the  post-positive  wa'¥'^  without  is  the  mor- 
phologic correlative  of  -gwaV  having: 
dagax  wa'¥i^  eW  head  without  you-are 
da'gaxgwat'  eW  head-having  you-are 

Similarly : 

nixa  wa'¥i^  elt'e^  mother  without  I-am 
ni'xagwaf  eiVe^  mother-having  I-am 

1  The  fact  that  this  form  has  a  body-part  prpfix  (da-  mouth)  seems  to  imply  its  verbal  (participial) 
character,  -t'gwat'  in  it,  and  fonns  like  it,  may  have  to  be  analyzed,  not  as  -tgwa  his  own+  -f ,  but  rather 
as  -f  ms-ir-giva-  having+-«'.  In  other  words,  from  a  noun-plirase  tan  ela'a  (older  ela'af)  squirrel  uis. 
ToNCxUE  may  be  theoretically  formed  a  comitative  intransitive  with  prefix:  *da-fan-da'af-gwadc^  i  am 
HAVING  SQUIRREL'S  TONGUE  IN  MY  MOUTH,  of  which  the  text-form  is  the  participle.  This  explanation  has 
the  advantage  over  the  one  given  above  of  putting  forms  In  -'fgwaf  and  -xgwaf  onone  line;  cf .  also  73.15. 
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7.  -iniikH.    A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  ending  in  this  sufTix 

formed  from  temporal  adverbs: 

Tiopfe^nimikli  (men)  of  long  ago  168.1  (hople^n  long  ago  58.4,  7,  11) 
&d"^i'mik!i  (people)  of  nowadays  (bo^  now  188.8;  194.5) 

8.  -{i)7i!L     This  suffix,  evidently  closely  related  to    the  preceding 

one,  forms  adjectives  (with  the  signification  of  belonging  to, 
ALWAYS  being)  fiom  local  phrases.     Examples  are: 

7ha-wiWyik\i  belonging  to  good  folks,  not  "common"  (honiha-will 

in  the  house) 
xd°-hemik\i^  being  between  sticks 
ha-hami'sik\i'  dwelling  in  air 

xd'^-da'nikli  belonging  between  rocks  (e.  g.,  crawfish) 
da¥-p!i'yak\i^  staying  always  over  the  fire 
Tia-p!i'yak\i^  belonging  to  fire 

9.  -^xL    A  few  adjectival  forms  in  -^xi,  formed  from  local  phrases, 

seem  to  have  a  force  entirely  coincident  with  adjectives  in.-(i)]c!i: 

Jia-p!i'ya^xi  belonging  to  fire 

7ia-xi'ya^xi  mink  (literally,  alwaj^^s  staying  in  the  water  [from 
ha-xiya'  in  the  water  33.4]) 

10.  'H'^xi.     This   suffix  seems   to   be  used   interchangeably  with 

-{i)]c!i  and  -^xi.     Examples  are: 

Tia-hami' 8a^l'^xi^  belonging  to  the  air,  sky 
xd°^-da'ni^i''^xi^  belongmg  between  rocks 
ha-wiliH'^xi  belonging  to  the  house 
lm-xi'ya^l''^x\  belonging  to  the  water 
7ia-p!iya^i'^xi  belonging  to  fire 

The  following  forms  in  -H^xi,  not  derived  from  local  phrases,  doubt- 
less belong  with  these : 

gfe^i''xi  belonging  there  160.24 

goyo^i'^xi  belonging  to  shamans  (used  to  mean:  capable  of  wish- 
ing ill,  supernaturally  doing  harm,  to  shamans)  170.11 

§  109.  Plural  Formatious 

A  few  adjectives  form  their  plural  or  frequentative  by  reduplica- 
tion: 

Singular  Plural 

(Ze-Jii'"^  full  49.14;  116.5  de-M^ha^x   (dissimilated  from 

-bu'la'x)  122.17 

i'Zfc.'a^'"  bad  182.1;  198.4  U'a'lsaF''   (dissimilated   from 

Walts!-) 

mahaH  large  23.1;  74.15  mahmi  32.15;  49.10;  130.4 
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Of  these,  the  first  two  are  clearly  verbal  in  type.  The  probably  non- 
agentive  -x  of  de-hu^ba'x  (also  singular  de-hW'^'x  from  ^de-bu'''k!-x  [cf. 
de-hu'^-lclin  i  shall  fill  itJ)  and  the  apparently  passive  participial 
-aV""  of  I'ltslak'""  strongly  suggest  that  the  first  two  of  these  adjec- 
tives are  really  adjectivally  specialized  verb-forms,  mdhml  is  alto- 
gether irregular  in  t}^e  of  reduplication.  t!os-d'^  little  56.15 ;  74.16 
forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  second  consonant  after  the 
repeated  vowel  of  the  singular:  ddkloloi-tlos'u's'gwaf  he  has  small 
CHEEKS.  In  regard  to  t'uV  170.18.  the  plural  of  t'^  hot  57.15,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  the  ~t'  is  the  repeated  initial  consonant,  or 
the  -f  characteristic  of  other  adjective  plurals. 

Most  adjectives  form  their  plural  by  repeating  after  the  medial 
consonant  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  where  possible,  and  adding  to  the 
amplified  stem  the  element  -W^  (probably  from  -Tiit\  as  shown  by 
its  treatment  with  preceding  fortis),  or,  after  vowels,  -t'iV;  a  final 
non-radical  -{a)x  disappears  in  the  plural.  Tio's'au  getting  bigger 
(with  inorganic  -a-)  forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  alone,  ^os"6"  156.11;  158.11;  similar  is  (^w^i2'  58.10  which  seems 
to  be  the  plural  of  du  pretty  58.8.  yo't'i{[T[  yot'-hi)  alive  forms 
the  plural  yot'i'lii  ([?]  yofi-hi)  128.16.  Examples  of  the  peculiarly 
adjectival  plural  in  -(t')if  are: 

Singular  Plural 

al-fgeya^px  round  al-fgeye'p'it'^ 

dl-t'mila^px  smooth  al-t'mili'p'iC 

sal-ts' luna'ijx  straight  sal-ts'!u'nup' it* 

sal-tla'i  narrow  sal-t!a'ya,ViV 

da-p'o'a^x  crooked  ( =  -dk!-x)  gwif-p'o'o^FiV   crooked- 

armed 
l-ge'wa^x    crooked-handed     i-ge'we ^'Ar'it' 
(=    -ak!-x;    cf.    aorist    gewe- 
}c!aw-    carry    [salmon]     bow- 
fashion) 
de-ts-.'uguY  sharp-pointed  126.18     de-ts' lugUhiV 
de-fulii'^p'  dull  de-fiilu'^p  it' 

al-ts-.'iHied  da'lc.'oloi-ts'U'liVit'  he  has  red 

cheeks 
aZ-f^w''^s- white  55.2;  188.11  da'ldoloi-Vguyu^s-it"     he     has 

white  cheeks 
aZ-f^re'm  black  13.3;  162.4  da' Icloloi-Vge'meV it'    he      has 

black  cheeks 
&aZs  long  14.5;  15.12,15  s-inixddH'an     hd^Wsit'    their 

noses  are  long 
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That  these  plurals  are  really  frequentative  or  distributive  in  force 
is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  da'Jc!oloi-ts' .'i'lit'if  red-cheeked, 
which  has  reference  not  necessarily  to  a  plurality  of  persons  affected, 
but  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  quality  predicated,  i.  e.,  to 
the  redness  of  both  cheeks. 

V.  Numerals  (§§  110,  111) 


Adverbs 

mii^'xda'n  once  182.20;  188.13 


ga'hnUn  twice 

gamga'man 

dehaldan 

liaflmi'tsfada'n 

liaHgd'^mada^n 

JiaHxinda^n 

liaHgd^gada^n 

ixdilda^n 


§  J 10,  Cardinals 

Cardinals 

1.  ?ni"%a^  13.2;  192.8;  ml'^s 
188.9 
(ga"m  22.7;   110.11 
^'  ]ga'i}!ini''  55.7,12;   116.1 

3.  xi'lini"  150.8 

4.  gamga'm  148.5;  184.17 

5.  dehal  150.19,  20;  182.21 

6.  haHml"s  150.12 

7.  Jia^igd'^m 

8.  JiaHxVn 

9.  JiaHgo'  150.14 

10.  i'xdll  13.1;  150.5;  182.22 

11.  i'xdil  ml'^^sga^    gada^V 

ten  one  on-top-of 

12.  i'xdil  gd'^m  gada^V 
20.  yap!ami"s  182.23 

^v  30.  xi'n  ixdll 

40.  gamga'Tniin  ixdlH 

50.  delialdan  ixdVl 

60.  Tia^lmi'tsladan  ixdVl 

7  0 .  JiaHgd'  ^madan  ixdl  7 

80.  JiaHxi'ndan  ixdVl 

90.  ha^lgogada'n  ixdVl 

100.  tleimi"s  23.2,  4,  9,  12,  13 

200.  gof^m'dn  tleimi'^s 

300.  xin  tleimi'^s 

400.  gamga'Twiln  tleimi'^s 

1,000.  i'xdlldantleimi'^s 

2,  000.  yap  .'ami' ts  fad  an  tleimi'^s 

mi'^^sga^  is  the  usual  uncompounded  form  of  one.     In  compounds 
the  simpler  form  tyiI'^s  (stem  mlts!-)  occurs  as  the  second  element: 

haHmi'^s  six  (  =  one  [finger]  in  the  hand) 
yap.'ami'^s  twenty  (  =  one  man) 


§  110 
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t.'eimi'^s  one  hundred  (probably  =  one  male  [  ^'i;*'-]) 

me'^l  fgd°'-mi'^scTO'ws  earth-one  (  =  land  packed  full  of  crows) 

144.9,  11,  12,  13 
de^ml'^s  in-front-one  (  =  marching  in  single  file) 
aLmi"s  all  together  92.23,  24;  190.17 

Of  the  two  forms  for  two,  gafflini'  seems  to  be  the  more  frequently 
used,  though  no  difference  of  signification  or  usage  can  be  traced. 
gd'pfini^  two  and  xi'hinV  three  are  evident  compounds  of  the 
simpler  gd'^m  and  xVn  (seen  in  TiaHxi^n  eight)  and  an  element  -bini^ 
that  is  perhaps  identical  with  -Inni'  of  Im'-bini'  in  the  middle. 
gainga'm  four  is  evidently  reduplicated  from  gd'^m  two,  the  falling 
accent  of  the  second  syllable  being  probably  due  to  the  former 
presence  of  the  catch  of  the  simplex.  An  attempt  has  been  made^ 
to  explain  delial  five  as  an  adjectival  form  in  -al  derived  from  de^- 
IN  front.  The  numerals  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  best  con- 
sidered as  morphologically  verbs  provided  with  the  compound  prefix 
TiaH-  IN  the  hand   (see  §  35,  4),  and  thus  strictly  signifying  one 

(finger)  is  in  the  hand;  two,  three,  four  (fingers)  are  IN  THE 

HAND.  No  explanation  can  be  given  of  -go^  in  TiaHgo^  nine,  except 
that  it  may  be  an  older  stem  for  four,  later  replaced,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  by  the  composite  gamga'm  two  +  two.  i'xdll  ten  is 
best  explained  as  compounded  of  i-x-  hand  (but  why  not  lux-  as  in 
lux-de'V  MY  HAND?)  and  the  dual  -dl^'l,  and  as  being  thus  equivalent 

to  TWO  HANDS. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  there  are  only  three  simple  numeral 
stems  in  Takelma,  mi''^s  one,  gd'^m  two,  and  xi'n  three.  All  the 
rest  are  either  evident  derivations  from  these,  or  else  {delial  probably 
and  i'xdll  certainly)  descriptive  of  certain  finger-positions.  While  the 
origin  of  the  Takelma  system  may  be  tertiary  or  quinary  (if  -go^  is 
the  original  stem  for  four  and  delial  is  a  primary  element),  the 
decimal  feeling  that  runs  through  it  is  evidenced  both  by  the  break 
at  ten  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  numerals  beyond  ten. 

The  teens  are  expressed  by  ten  one  above  (i.  e.,  ten  over  one),  ten 
two  above  ;  and  so  on.  ga^a'^l  thereto  may  be  used  instead  of  gada^V 
over.  Twenty  is  one  man,  i.  e.,  both  hands  and  feet.  One  hun- 
dred can  be  plausibly  explained  as  equivalent  to  one  male  person.^ 
The  other  tens,  i.  e.,  thirty  to  ninety  inclusive,  are  expressed  by 

1  American  Anthropologist,  loc.  cit.,  where  five  is  explained  as  being  in  front,  on  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  fingering  used  by  the  Takelma  in  counting. 
*  Loc.  cit. 
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multiplication,  the  appropriate  numeral  adverb  preceding  the  word  for 
ten.  xi'n  ixd'il  thirty,  however, uses  the  original  cardinal  xin ,  instead 
of  the  numeral  adverb  xint\  The  hundreds  (including  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand)  are  similarly  expressed  as  multiplications  of  one 
hundred  (tleimi'^s),  the  numeral  adverbs  {xin  instead  of  xi^nf  in 
three  hundred)  preceding  thimi'^s.  Numerals  above  one  thousand 
(  =  10x100)  can  hardly  have  been  in  much  use  among  the  Takelma, 
but  can  be  expressed,  if  desired,  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adverbs 
derived  from  the  tens  to  t.'eimi'^s;  e.  g.,  dehaldan  ixdildan  t.'eimi'^s 
5X10X100  =  5,000. 

As  far  as  the  syntactic  treatment  of  cardinal  numerals  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  plural  of  the  noun  modified  is  never  em- 
ployed with  any  of  them : 

waAwl'*  gdpHni  girl  two  (i.  e.,  two  girls)  55.2,  5,  7,  12  {wa-iwl'^- 

f  an  girls  56.11) 
mologola' p  a  ga' i^lini  old-woman  two  26.14  (mologold'p^aklan  old 

women  138.10) 
lid' p' da  gd'pHni  his  child  two  154.17  (hd'pxda  his  children) 

Like  adjectives,  attributive  numerals  regularly  follow  the  noun. 
§  111,  JVatneral  Adver'bs 

The  numeral  adverbs  denoting  so  and  so  many  times  are  derived 
from  the  corresponding  cardinals  by  sufRxing  -an  (often  weakened 
to  -Hn)  to  gd'^m  two  and  its  derivative  gamga'm  four;  -t\  to  xin 
three;  -da^n,  to  other  numerals  (-ada^n,  to  those  ending  in  -^m  and 
-ts!-  =  -^s).  liaHgd'^m  seven  and  JiaHxx'n  eight,  it  will  be  observed, 
do  not  follow  gd'^m  and  tcin  in  the  formation  of  their  numeral  adverbs, 
but  add  -{a)da^n. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  mii^x-  in  mu^xda^n  once  is  genetically 
related  and  perhaps  dialectically  equivalent  to  ml^^s-,  but  no  known 
grammaticor  phonetic  process  of  Takelma  enables  one  to  connect  them. 
Jia^igd^gada^n  nine  times  seems  to  insert  a  -ga-  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  adverbial  suffix  -dan.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
form  is  its  interpretation  as  nine  (JiaHgo^)  that  (ga)  number-of-times 
(-da^n),  the  demonstrative  serving  as  a  peg  to  hang  the  suffix  on. 

From  the  numeral  adverbs  are  derived,  by  prefixing  ha-  in,  a 
further  series  ^vith  the  signification  of  in  so  and  so  many  places  : 

ha-gd'^m'tln  in  two  places 
Tia-gamgama^n  176.2,  3  in  four  places 
lia-TiaHgd^gada^n  in  nine  places 
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Cardinals  with  prefixed  lia-   are   also   found,   apparently  with   an 
approximative  force,  e.  g.,  ha-deJial  about  five  194.2. 

No  series  of  ordinal  numerals  could  be  obtained,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  strong  that  such  a  series  does  not  exist,  dehi'n  occurs 
as  FIRST  (e.  g.,  will  dehi'n-Tii  first  house),  but  may  also  mean  last 
49.2;  150.15,  a  contradiction  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  etymology 
of  the  word,  is  only  apparent.  dehVn  is  evidently  related  to  Jia-bini^ 
IN  THE  MIDDLE,  and  therefore  signifies  something  like  in  front  of 
the  middle;  i.  e.,  at  either  end  of  a  series,  a  meaning  that  com- 
ports very  well  with  the  renderings  of  both  first  and  last.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  no  true  ordinal  exists  for  even  the  first  numeral. 

VI.  Adverbs  and  Particles  (§§  112-114) 

A  very  large  number  of  adverbs  and  particles  (some  of  them  simple 
stems,  others  transparent  derivatives,  while  a  great  many  others  still 
are  quite  impervious  to  analysis)  are  found  in  Takelma,  and,  particu- 
larly the  particles,  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  m  an  idio- 
matically constructed  sentence.  A  few  specifically  adverbial  suffixes 
are  discernible,  but  a  large  number  of  unanalyzable  though  clearly 
non-primitive  adverbs  remain;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  are 
crystallized  noun  or  verb  forms  now  used  in  a  specialized  adverbial 
sense. 

§  112,  Adverbial  Suffixes 

Perhaps  the  most  transparent  of  all  is: 

1.  -da^f.  This  element  is  freely  added  to  personal  and  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  adverbs  or  verbal  prefixes,  and  local  phrases,  to 
impart  the  idea  of  direction  from  or  to,  more  frequently  the  former. 
Examples  of  its  occurrence  are : 

gl^dsi^V  in  my  direction  (gl  I) 

wadedsiV  from  my  side  (wade  to  me) 

ada't'  on,  to  this  side  112.17;  144.2 

I'dadsiY  in  that  direction,  from  that  side  (ida-  that) 

M'^Ma't'  from  yonder  (hd'^^-  that  yonder) 

gwi'da,V  in  which  direction?  190.18  (gwi  how?  where?) 

gedsi\'  from  there  144.8 

eme'^dat'  from  here 

me'Ma't'  hitherwards  32.10,  11;  55.3  (me^- hither) 

Jie'^dsit'  thitherwards  (he'-  away) 

rio^da't'  from  down  river  23.9  (no^  down  river) 

§  112 
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Jiandsb'V  (going)  across  (han-  across)  30.4;  31.16 

M^ncZada^t' from  across  (the river)  (7ior/7ida  across  it)  112.17;  114.17 

iMhamdsi'V  from  above  (ha-  in  +  ham-  up) 

Tiaxiya^dsbV  from  water  on  to  land  (Jia-xiya'^  in  the  water) 

da¥-will''dsbt'^  from  on  top  of  the  house  {daV-mill  over  the  house) 

27.5;  62.5 
gwen-f  gd'^-  bo'Vdandadsi^t'  from  the  east  {gwen-fgd^-ho'Vdanda 

east)  144.23;  (cf.  146.1) 

More  special  in  use  of  -daf  are : 

honoxdaV  last  year  (honox  some  time  ago) 
dewe'nxada^t'^  day  after  to-morrow  {dewe'nxa  to-morrow) 
de^daY  first,  before  others  110.5 

2.  -Xf(.  A  fairly  considerable  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  temporal 
in  signification,  are  found  to  end  in  this  element.     Such  are : 

7id«xa' yesterday  76.9;  98.21 

(^a-/td«xaUhis  evemiig  13.3;  16.15;  63.8;  78.4 

dahalni'xsb  for  a  long  time  (cf.  hdl-s  long  and  lep'ni'xa  in  winter) 

54.4;  108.16 
ya'xa,  continually,  only,  indeed  (cf.  post-positive  yd''^  just)  54.5; 

63.3;  78.10 
(Zewe'nxa  to-morrow  77.14;  112.15;  130.17;  194.1 
dap.'a'xQ,  toward  daylight,  dawn  45.4 
de'^xn  henceforth  (cf.  de-  in  front  of)  196.5 
sama'xa,  in  summer  (cf.  sa'ma  summer  188.13;  verb-stem  sam-^- 

be  summer  92.9)  162.16;  176.13,  15 
Zep'ni'xa  in  wdnter  162.20;  176.15 
de-hixi' mssb  ([  ?  ]  =  -t-xa)  in  spring  ([  ?  ]  cf .  hi'xal  moon) 
da-yo'^ga'mxsi  in  autumn  186.3 
ts-H's'a  (m=-t-xa)  at  night  182.20 
xaml'^xa,  by  the  ocean  (cf.  xam-  into  water)  21.1;  55.1 
(?)  hd^-nexa,-da^  soon,  immediately  (cf.  6o"now  and  ne^  well!  or 

na-i  do)  90.10;  108.2 
(?)<Za^ma'xau far  away  (for<Za^-cf.<7o.^-o7near)  14.3;  188.21;  190.6 

In  lep^ni^x  90.6,  a  doublet  of  lepni'xa,  -xa  appears  shortened  to  -x; 
this  -X  may  be  found  also  in  honox  some  time  ago  (cf.  liono'^  again). 
Here  perhaps   belongs   also  do^yawa' nt!i-xi  (adjectival?)   in  half, 

ON  ONE    SIDE  (of  TWO)  94.3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  number  of  these  adverbs  are  provided 
with  the  prefix  da-  {de-  before  palatal  vowels,  cf.  §  36,  2),  the  appli- 
cation of  which,  however,  in  their  case,  can  not  be  explained. 

3.  -ne^.  A  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  those  of  demonstrative 
signification,  assume  a  temporal  meaning  on  the  addition  of  -ne^,  a 

1  See  Appendix  A,  p.  290. 
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catch  intervening  between  the  suffix  and  the  stem.  Etymologi- 
cally  -ne  may  be  identical  with  the  hortatory  particle  ne^  well,  let 

(us)  . 

Adverb  Temporal 

he^^-  there  yonder  Tie'^ne"  then,  at  that  time  45.6; 

49.14 
ge  there  14.3;  15.5,  12  ge^no"  so  long  92.10;  198.9 

me^-  hither  me^ne^  at  this  time  24.14  (cf.  also 

Tna^nai  around  this  time  178.4) 
e'me^  here  31.3 ;  192.9  eme^ne {ya'<^-'hi)  (right) here([?]  = 

now)  190.23 
gwi  how?  46.2;  78.5  gwi'^ne  some  time  (elapsed),  how 

long?  44.2;  48.9;  148.7 
To  this  set  probably  belong  also : 

xvfn,  xu"ne^  at  night,  night  45.3;  46.12;  48.10;  160.22 

he^n  by  day  166.2  (cf.  he  sun,  day) 

Tiop.'e^n  long  ago  58.4;  86.7,9;  192.15;  194.4 

xa^newi'^  sometimes  132.25 

6o«ne  now,  yet  130.23  (cf.  &o«  now) 

I'de^ne^,  which  the  parallelism  of  the  other  forms  in  -ne"  with  de, 
monstrative  stems  leads  one  to  expect,  does  not  happen  to  occur- 
but  probably  exists.  Curiously  enough,  Jie'^ne  not  infrequently  may 
be  translated  as  like,  particularly  with  preceding  ~k'ai  (§  105): 

li'a'i  Tie^ne  hem  something  like  wood  186.11 
¥ai  gwala  Tie'^ne  like  various  things  196.3 

A  number  of  other  adverbial  suffixes  probably  occur,  but  the 
examples  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  certain  determination. 
Among  them  is  -ada^: 

no'^gwada^  some  distance  down  river  54.2  (cf.  no"  down  river  and 

no'^gwa^  down  river  from  75.14) 
hinwada^  some  distance  up  river  56.4;  100.18;  102.4  (cf.  hina^u 

up  river  and  hinwa'  up  river  from  77.1) 
Tia'nt'ada  across  the  river  98.5;  192.3;  (cf.  lia'nf  across,  in  half) 

Several  adverbs  are  found  to  end  in  -{da)da^,  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  the  -da^  of  subordinate  verb-forms : 

I  6o«-nga;(w^aMmmediately  90.10,  12;  108.2 

7ie«(cZa)c?a'^  away  from  here  92.5;  172.5;  194.10;  196.11 

gwel-^wak'wi^  early  in  the  morning  44.1;  63.9;  77.14;  190.1  seems 
to  be  a  specialized  verb-form  in  -Vi^  if,  whenever.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  adverbial  -t'  suffix: 


I 


gwe^nf  in  back,  behind  94.15 

TiaW  across,  in  half  146.22;  154.9;  192.7  §  112 
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It  may  be  that  this  -V  has  regularly  dropped  off  when  final  in  poly- 
syllables: 

(Za^o'Znear  100.15;  hnt  da^o'lt'i  {=da^oW]  +  -U)  136.7 

§  113,  Simple  Adverbs 

The  simple  adverbs  that  are  closely  associated  with  demonstrative 
stems  have  been  already  discussed  (§  104).  A  number  of  others, 
partly  simple  stems  and  partly  unanalyzable  derivatives,  are  listed 
here,  such  as  have  been  already  listed  under  adverbial  suffixes  not 
being  repeated. 

1.  Local  adverbs: 

no'^  down  river  17.9;  63.1;  124.15 

nd"^s-  next  door  ([?]  related  to  no")  17.4;  188.2 

hina^u  up  river  ([?]  compounded  with  no")  22,7;  23.1;  61.13; 

192.14 
da'-o'l  near  (cf.  -t' ,  §  112,  and  see  §  93)  100.15;  102.6;  126.2 
dihauiya'")  last  of  all  (see  §  93)  120.18 
gl'^hvaUv  o^  48.8;  192.1 

ahcCi  in  the  house  (cf.  §  37,  14)  28.8;  43.13;  140.5 
Jid'^^ya'  on  both  sides,  mutually  (cf.  §  37,  5)  172.10;  176.6 

2.  Temporal  adverbs : 

6o"now,  to-day  49.13;  50.1;  56.11;  61.11 

ha'wi  still,  yet  (cf.  §  37,  9)  78.1;  126.21;  192.8;  198.11 

ho'^ne  hawi 


-L   ,    •  z-„     \  f  soon  128.18 
ha  wi  oo^ne 

olo^m  (ulu^m.)  formerly,  up  to  now  43.11;  63.1;  71.15;  166.2 

Jiemdi'  when?  132.24;  a'ni^  hem  never 

mi^  now,  already  (often  proclitic  to  following  word)    22.4;   63.1; 
190.9 

gane  then,  and  then  (often  used  merely  to  introduce  new  state- 
ment) 47.14;  63.1,  2,  16 
A  noteworthy  idiomatic  construction  of  adverbs  or  phrases  of  tem- 
poral signification  is  their  use  as  quasi-substantives  with  forms  of 
laHV-  BECOME.  Compare  such  English  substantivized  temporal 
phrases  as  afternoon.     Examples  are: 

sama'xa  ldp'¥  in-summer  it-has-become  92.11 

Jiaye'wa'xd(i"da  IdHe'  in-their-returning  it-became  (  =  it  became 

time  for  them  to  return)  124.15 
Jiabehini  dilia'-uda  IdHlfa^  noon  after-it  when-it-became  ( =  when 

it  was  afternoon)  186.8 
§   113 
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.  Negative  and  affirmative  adverbs: 
M'  no  134.19,  21 
^a'-w  yes  24.13;  64.1;  170.12 
a'nl'  not  (with  aorist)  23.3,  6;  64.3;  78.1 

a'ndi  not?  56.10;  90.26  (e.  g.,  a'ndi  ¥ai  are  there  not  any?)  56.8 
m*  not?  (with  following  subordinate):  s'-nl'^  naga'shinda^  didn't 

I  tell  you?  136.10 
naga-di'  do  (you)  not?  116.12 

wede  not  (with  inferential  and  potential)  25.13;  122.22,  23 
4.  Modal  adverbs: 

hono'^  (rarely  heard  as  Tiono^n  74.8;  this  is  very  likely  its  origi- 
nal form,  cf.  -^n  for  -^ne,  §  112,  3)  again,  too,  also  22.4;  58.5; 
134.1 
^an^a  only  54.4;  94.5;  ganga'-M&njh.ow  94.8;  142.13;  ganga-s-i'^ 

just  so,  for  fun 
wana' even  47. 10;  61.3;  71.8;  76.4;  186.2 
yaxa'°-wa  however  (cf.  yaxa,  §  114,  9;  for  -wa  cf.  gl'^wa,  §  113, 1) 

72.11;  74.15 
ha'ga  explanatory  particle   used   with  inferential  28.10;    45.11 

(e.  g.,  ga  haga  wa'la^  yu'V  so  that  one  was  really  he  170.8) 
nakla"  in  every  way,  of  all  sorts  (e.  g.,  ¥adi'  naJcIa  ^a'nl^  igl'^nan 
what  kind  was  not  taken?,  i.  e.,  every  kind  was  taken  60.11) 
yewg  perhaps  136.23;   180.8;   196.18 
s-o^,  s-Q'^^  perfectly,  well  136.20;  166.1  (e.  g.,  s'o'^  de^gwa'Ugwl^f 

take  good  care  of  yourself!  128.24) 

amadi' (s-i^)   would  that!    142.10  (e.  g.,  amadi's-i^  tlomoma'^n  I 

wish  I  could  kill  him;  amadi  loho'^^  would  that  he  died!  196.2) 

wi'sa^m  (cf.  wis,  §  114,  8)  I  wonder  if  150.2,  3  (e.  g.,  ml^  wi'sa^m 

ya'^  I  wonder  if  he  went  already) 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  other  American 

languages,  that  such  purely  modal  ideas  as  the  optative  (would 

that!)  and  dubitative  (i  wonder  if)  are  expressed  by  independent 

adverbs  without  modification  of  the  indicative  verb-form  (cf .  further 

wi^ohiha'n  ye^wa'H'  wi'sa^m  my-elder-brothers  they- will-return 

I-WONDER-IF  150.2,  3). 

Several  of  the  adverbs  listed  above  can  be  used  relatively  with 
subordinates,  in  which  use  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  conjunctive 
adverbs : 

ho^-gwan^  (1)  yd^nia'-uda^  (2)  hai-yeweya'F"'  (3)  as  soon  as(l) 

they  went  (2),  she  took  him  out  again  (3)  128.20 
yewe  (1)  xebeHjagwanaga' m  (2)  yewe  (3)  wd''^da  (4)  Jiiwili'^^  (5) 
perhaps  (1)  that  we  destroy  him  (2),  perhaps  (3)- he  runs  (5) 

1  Probably  compounded  of  63u  now  and  0071(1)  now,  then,  and  then. 
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to  her  (4)  (  =  should  we  destroy  him,  perhaps  he  would  run  to 
her) 
waya'  (1)  he^ne"  (2)  de-]c'iwi'¥au¥wanma^  (3)  ga  (4)  na^nak'iV 
(5)  just  as  (2)  a  knife  (1)  is  brandished  (3),  that  (4)  he  did 
with  it  (5)  172.12  (cf.  he^ne^  in  its  meaning  of  like,  §112,  3) 

§  114,  Particles 

By  particles  are  nere  meant  certain  uninflected  elements  that  have 
little  or  no  meaning  of  their  own,  but  that  serve  either  to  connect 
clauses  or  to  color  by  some  modal  modification  the  word  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  are  never  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  a 
clause  or  sentence,  but  occur  only  postpositively,  generally  as  enclitics. 
Some  of  the  elements  listed  above  as  modal  adverbs  (§  113,  4)  might 
also  be  considered  as  syntactic  particles  (e.  g.,  wana,  ha'ga,  na]c!a\ 
which  never  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause);  these,  however, 
show  no  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the  verb-complex.  Whenever 
particles  qualify  the  clause  as  a  whole,  rather  than  any  particular 
word  in  the  clause,  they  tend  to  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  sen- 
tence, a  tendency  that,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  65),  causes  them  often 
to  be  inserted,  but  not  organically  incorporated,  into  the  verb- 
complex.  The  most  frequently  occurring  particles  are  those  listed 
below : 

1.  yd'"  JUST.     This  element  is  not   dissimilar  in  meaning   to   the 

post-nominal  emphasizing  -^a^  (§  102),  but  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  may  be  embedded  in  the  verb-form: 
v-yd'^^-sgeH'sgaY  he  just  twisted  it  to  one  side  31.5 
It  only  rarely  follows  a  verb-form,  however,  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  attach  itself  to  denominating  terms.  Though 
serving  generally  to  emphasize  the  preceding  word,  it  does  not 
seem  to  involve,  like  -^a^,  the  idea  of  a  contrast: 

xd'^-xo  yaf°'  right  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

lie^ne  yd'''  just  then,  then  indeed  63.13;  128.22;  188.1,  18 

do^mxhin  yd'"'  I  shall  just  kill  you  178.15 

It  has  at  times  a  comparative  force: 

gl^  yd'''  na^nada'^  you  will  be,  act,  just  like  me  (cf.  196.2) 

2.  hi.     This  constantly  occurring  enclitic  is  somewhat  difficult  to 

define.      With  personal  pronouns  it  is  used  as  an  emphatic 
partible: 

ma'  hi  you  yourself  (cf.  104.13;  152.20 
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Similarly  with  demonstratives : 
ga'  hi  just  that,  the  same  64.6;  96.16;  144.3;  190.21 
In  such  cases  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  it 
and  yd'"-,^  to  which  it  may  be  appended: 

ga  yd'°-  Id  gwelda^  just  under  that  190.17 

7ian-yd'°-M  hdP'-t'e'^x  just  across  the  river  she  emerged  58.8 

As  emphasizing  particle  it  may  even  be  appended  to  sub- 
ordinate verb  forms  and  to  local  phrases: 

ydnt' e^da^ hi"  just  as  I  went  (cf.  138.23;  152.5,  7) 
dihonude  hi^  right  behind  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  gone 

It  may  be  enclitically  attached  to  other  particles,  yd'"'-hi 
192.1  being  a  particularly  frequent  combination: 
gl^  yaxa'-Jii  I,  however,  indeed  71.8 
Its  signification  is  not  always,  however,  so  specific  nor  its 
force  so  strong.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  many  cases 
is  that  it  mildly  calls  attention  to  the  preceding  word  with- 
out, however,  specially  emphasizing  it ;  often  its  force  is  prac- 
tically nil.  This  lack  of  definite  signification  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  lullaby,  in  the  second  line  of  which  it  serves 
merely  to  preserve  the  rhythm  -'- : 

mo'xo  wa'inkd  buzzard,  put  him  to  sleep ! 
s-l'mTiiwa'inhd  (?)  put  him  to  sleep! 
jy'e'lda  wa'inhd  slug,  put  him  to  sleep! 

The  most  important  syntactic  function  of  Tii  is  to  make  a  verbal 
prefix  an  independent  word,  and  thus  take  it  out  of  its  proper 
place  in  the  verb: 

de'-U  ahead  (from  de-  in  front)  33.15;  64.3;  196.1;  198.12 
ha'n-hi  ei-sak''^  across  he-canoe-paddled 

but: 
ei-Jian-sdV^  he-canoe-across-paddled  112.9,  18;  114.11 

where  han-,  as  an  incorporated  local  prefix,  takes  its  place  after 
the  object  el.  A  number  of  adverbs  always  appear  with  suffixed 
hi;  e.  g.,  gasa'lhi quicki^y  16.10.  Like  -^a\  fromwhichit  differs, 
however,  in  its  far  greater  mobility,  hi  is  never  found  appended 
to  non-subordinate  predicative  forms.  With  hi  must  not  be 
confused: 

1  The  various  shades  of  emphasis  contributed  by  ~a^,yd'a,  hi,  and-«i-,  respectively,  are  well  illustrated 
in  ma^a^  tou,  but  you  (as  contrasted  with  others);  ma  ya'a  just  you,  you  indeed  (simple  emphasis  with- 
out necessary  contrast);  ma'  hi  you  yourself;  mas-'i'^  and  you,  you  in  your  turn  (108.13) 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 18  §    114 
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3.  -hi^.     This  particle  is  found  appended  most  frequently  to  intro- 

ductory words  in  the  sentence,  such  as  tyiV,  game,  and  other 
adverbs,  and  to  verb-forms: 

ml^-U^  t'aga'^^  then  he  returned  62.2;  (cf.  188.15) 
gane-hi'  aba-i-gini'^h'  and  then  he  went  into  the  house  55.16 
naga'-i-M'  =  naga''^  he  said  +  -W  (see  §  22)  22.6;  57.1;  128.15; 
192.9 

As  no  definite  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  as  it  is  found 

only  in  myth  narration,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be 

interpreted  as  a  quotative : 

ga  naga'sa^n-hi^  that  they  said  to  each  other,  it  is  said  27.1,3;  31.9 

-W  is  also  found  attached  to  a  verbal  prefix  (22.1;  140.8,  22,  23). 

4.  -S'i^  AND,  BUT.     This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  par- 

ticles in  Takelma  narration,  its  main  function  being  to  bind 
together  two  clauses  or  sentences,  particularly  when  a  contrast 
is  involved.  It  is  found  appended  to  nouns  or  pronouns  as 
deictic  or  connective  suffix: 

aTcs-i'  he  in  his  turn  61.11;  (cf.  47.14;  104.8,  13) 
Tiullc'  sgi'sidiH  mdxs'i^  Panther  and  Coyote,  also  Crane 
An  example  of  its  use  as  sentence  connector  is : 

ga  naganhan  ha-fgd'^de  Jiople^n,  ho^-s-i'^  eme'^  a'm^  ga  naga'n  that 
used-to-be-said  in-my-countr}^  long-ago,  now-but  here  not  that 
is-said  194.4;  (cf.  60.9;  118.3;  122.17) 

-s-i^  is  particularly  frequently  suffixed  to  the  demonstratives  ga 
THAT  and  aga  this,  gas'i^  and  agas'i^  serving  to  connect  two 
sentences,  the  second  of  which  is  the  temporal  or  logical  resultant 
or  antithesis  of  the  second.  Both  of  the  connected  or  con- 
trasted sentences  ma}''  be  introduced  by  gas'i^,  agas'i',  or  by  a 
word  with  enchtically  attached  -s'i^.  In  an  antithesis  agas'i^ 
seems  to  introduce  the  nearer,  while  gas'i^  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  remoter  act.  Examples  showing  the  usage  of  ga^'i^  and 
agas'i^  are: 

gas-i'^  de^l  7ia-de-dilt'a  dl-humd''^¥  (I  smoked  them  out),  and- 

then  (or  so-that)  yellow-jackets  everywhere  swarmed  73.10 
Tcaiwi'^   tloinoma'nda^   gas'i'^   gayawaY p'    something   I-having- 

killed-it,  thereupon  you-ate-it  90.8 
gas'i'^  guxda  hiilu^n  wa-ivn'^  tlomxi'xas'i^  ahaH  on-one-hand  his- 

wife  (was  a)  sea  woman,  her-mother-in-law-but  (Hved)  in-the- 

house  154.15 
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agas'i^  yo^Tc!^af¥'  ya'°'  xu'ma-s'i^  a'm?  de^ugu's'i  now  my-bones 
just  (I  was)  (i.  e.,  I  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton),  food-and  not 
she-gave-me-to-eat  186.1 

agas'i^  a'nl^  ml'^wa  al-t!eye'xi  naga'^^  yulum^a'  aga's'i'  xamk'  wa- 
iim'^  mV'  al-t!ayd¥wa  on-one-hand  ''Not  probably  she-has-dis- 
covered-me,"  he-said  Eagle-for-his-part,  but  Grizzly-Bear  girl 
now  she-had-discovered  him  124.9 

gas'i^  and  agas'i^  as  syntactic  elements  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  demonstratives  ga  and  aga  to  which  a  connective  -s'i^ 
happens  to  be  attached.     This  is  shown  by: 

ga-s'i'^  ga^al  that-so  for  ( =  so  for  that  reason) 

where  ga^al  is  a  postposition  to  ga.  There  is  notliing  to  pre- 
vent post-nominal  -s'i^  from  appearing  in  the  same  clause: 

aga's'i^  mels'i^  but  Crow-in-her-turn  162.14 
When  suffixed  to  the  otherwise  non-occurring  demonstrative  ^v- 
(perhaps  contained  in   Ida-  that)  it  has  a  concessive  force, 

DESPITE,  ALTHOUGH,  EVEN  IF  60.1: 

H's'i^-hi  s'om  ga^al  Jia-de-dllfa  wit'  a'nl^  al-f!aya^¥  p.'iyVn 
although-indeed  mountain  to  everywhere  he-went,  not  he- 
found  deer  43.6 

i's'i^  tslaya'Y  a'nl^  tlomom  guxdagwa  although  he-shot-at-her,  not 
he-killed-her  his-own-wife  140.17 

-M^  (see  no.  3)  or  connective  -s'i^  may  be  added  to  H's'i^,  the 
resulting  forms,  with  catch  dissimilation  (see  §  22),  being  ^iViM^ 
and  H's'is'i^  47.11;  148.12.  When  combined  with  the  idea  of 
unfulfilled  action,  the  concessive  Hs'i^  is  supplemented  by  the 
conditional  form  in  -Fi^  of  the  verb: 

H's'i^  ¥a'i  gwala  naxbiyauYi^,  wede  ge  U^waY  even-though  things 
many  they-should-say-to-you  (i.  e.,  even  though  they  call  you 
names),  not  there  look!  60.3 

Compounded  with  -s'i^  is  the  indefinite  particle: 
5.  -S'Pwa'h'di  64.5.  When  appended  to  interrogatives,  this  parti- 
cle brings  about  the  corresponding  indefinite  meaning  (see 
§  105),  but  it  has  also  a  more  general  syntactic  usage,  in 
which  capacity  it  may  be  translated  as  perchance,  it  seems, 
probably: 
ma's-i^waVdi  JienenagwaY   perhaps   (or   probably)   you    ate  it 

all  up  26.17 
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The  uncompounded  wdk'di  also  occurs: 

ulu'm  wo'Tcdi  ¥ai  nalcam  formerly  I-guess  something  it-was  said 

to  him  166.1 
ga  wa'Tc'di  Tiogwa'^sdd^  that-one,  it-seems,  (was)  their-runner  49.3 

Similar  in  signification  is: 

6.  iW.I*-«</'«  PROBABLY,  PERHAPS  45.8;  63.15.     This  enclitic  has  a  con- 

siderable tendency  to  apparently  be  incorporated  in  the  verb : 

l-ml'^^war-t!aUt!iwin  maybe  he  was  caught  {i-t!dut!iwin  he  was 

caught) 
xa^-i-ml'^^wa-sgl'^hi^n  mu^xda'n  hi    I'11-probably-cut-him-in-two 

once  just  31.13 

7.  his,  hVs  NEARLY,  ALMOST,  TRYING  44.7;   56.14.     This  element 

implies  that  the  action  which  was  done  or  attempted  failed  of 
success : 

m'7*  hono^  tlomoVwa-liismdl  then  also  he-killed-him  nearly  spear- 
shaft  (personified),  i.  e.,  spear-shaft  almost  managed  to  kill 
him,  as  he  had  killed  others  28.11;  (cf.  188.20) 

A  frequent  Takelma  idiom  is  the  use  of  Til's  with  a  form  of  the 
verb  of  saying  na(g)-  to  imply  a  thought  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  na{g)-  form  that  fails  to  be  realized: 

"JuL-xiya'  mi^wa  sgd'H'ap'de^"  naga'^^-Tii's  "in-the-water  probably 
I-shall-jump,"  he  thought  (but  he  really  fell  among  alder- 
bushes  and  was  killed)  94.17 

Sometimes  his  seems  to  have  a  usitative  signification;  prob- 
ably the  main  point  implied  is  that  an  act  once  habitual  has 
ceased  to  be  so: 
ddk-his-t'ek!e'^xade^  I  used  to  smoke  (but  no  longer  do) 

8.  iviSf  wVs  IT  SEEMS,  j^OL^rBTLESs.     This  particle  is  used  to  indicate 

a  likely  inference.     Examples  are : 

ml^-wis  dap^d'la-u  moyugwana'n  now-it-seems  youth  he's-to-be- 
spoiled  (seeing  that  he's  to  wrestle  with  a  hitherto  invincible 
one)  31.12 

mV  vn'^s  dlcla  tlomoma'n  now  apparently  he-for-his-part  he-has- 
been-killed  (seeing  that  he  does  not  return)  88.9,(6) 

9.  yaxa  continually,  only.    The  translation  given  for  yaxa  is  really 

somewhat  too  strong  and  definite,  its  force  being  often  so  weak 
as  hardly  to  allow  of  an  adequate  rendering  into  English.     It 
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often  does  not  seem  to  imply  more  than  simple  existence  or 
action  unaccompanied  and  undisturbed.  It  is  found  often 
with  the  scarcely  translatable  adverb  ganga  only,  in  which 
case  the  idea  of  unvaried  continuance  comes  out  rather 
strongly,  e.g.: 

ga'-Tii  yaxa  ganga  naga'^^  that-indeed  continually  only  he-said 
(i.  e.,  he  always  kept  saying  that)  24.15 

From  ganga  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  attracted  into 
the  verb-complex: 

ganga  ge'l-yaxa-hewe'liau  only  he-is-continually-thinking  (i.  e.,  he 
is  always  thinking)  (cf.  128.18;  146.15) 

10.  waJa'^isina')  really,  come  to  find  out  45.11;    170.8.     As 

indicated  in  the  translation,  wala'^  indicates  the  more  or  less 
unexpected  resolution  of  a  doubt  or  state  of  ignorance: 

ga  Jiaga  wala'^  wili  wa^-l-tla'niV  that-one  so  really  house  he-kept- 
it  (i.  e.,  it  was  Spear-shaft  himself  who  kept  house,  no  one  else) 
28.10 

Certain  usages  of  wala'^si{na^),  evidently  an  amplification  of 
wala'^,  have  been  already  discussed  (§  70). 

11.  dl  INTERROGATIVE.     The   intciTogative  enclitic    is    consistently 

used  in  all  cases  where  an  interrogative  shade  of  meaning  is 
present,  whether  as  applying  to  a  particular  word,  such  as  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  to  the  whole  sentence. 
Its  use  in  indirect  questions  is  frequent : 

man  t'l'^s  mixal  di"  t'.omomana'^  he-counted  gophers  how-many 
had-been-killed 

The  use  of  the  interrogative  is  often  merely  rhetorical,  imply- 
ing an  emphatic  negative : 

¥a-di'  ma  will  wa^-l-tla'nida^  literally,  what  you  house  you-will- 
keep?  (  =  you  shall  not  keep  house)  27.16;  (cf.  33.1;  47.9) 

Ordinarily  di  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  less  fre- 
quently the  third : 

yu'lclalxde^  ml^  di''  ^a'ni^  FaH  your-teeth  now  (inter.)  not  any 
(i.  e.,  have  you  no  teeth?)  128.23 

Besides  these  syntactically  and  modally  important  enclitic  par- 
ticles, there  are  a  few  proclitics  of  lesser  significance.  Among  these 
are  to  be  included  ml'^  now  and  gane  then,  and  then,  which,  though 
they  have  been  included  among  the  temporal  adverbs  and  may 
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indeed,  at  times,  convey  a  definite  temporal  idea,  are  generally  weak 
unaccented  introducers  of  a  clause,  and  have  little  determinable  force: 

gam  ya'^  then  he  went  92.26;  118.19;  152.7 
mi»Zo7io'^'^  then  he  died  71.13;  98.19;  122.13 

The  proclitic  ne^  well!  is  used  chiefly  as  introductory  to  a  hor- 
tatory statement : 

ne^  go'^m-s-i'^  daV-s-inl'^da  7iabaf°-%a^n  let  us-in-our-tum  over- 

his-nose  let-us-do  (i.  e.,  let  us  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
ne^  tlomoma'^n  let  me  kill  him.  (cf.  96.4) 

§  115.  Vn.  Interjections 

Of  interjections  and  other  words  of  an  emotional  character  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  Takelma.  Some  of  them,  while  in  no  sense 
of  definite  grammatical  form,  are  based  on  noun  or  verb  stems.  Not 
a  few  involve  sounds  otherwise  foreign  to  the  language  (e.  g.,  nasal- 
ized vowels  [expressed  by  "],  a  as  in  English  bat,  a  as  in  saw,  dj  as 
in  JUDGE,  voiceless  palatal  Z  [written  Z],  final  fortis  consonant);  pro- 
longation of  vowels  and  consonants  (expressed  by  + )  and  repetition 
of  elements  are  frequently  used. 

The  material  obtained  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1 .  Particles  of  Address  : 

ama"^  come  on!  96.24 

hene'  away  from  here!  get  away!   148.8,  10,  11,  13,  14 

difgwdlam  O  yes!  (with  idea  of  pity)  29.13;  dit'gwd''^Ham  w¥wd 

my  poor  younger  brother!  64.4 
Tia-i'  used  by  men  in  talking  to  each  other 
Tia'ikfob'  used  by  women  in  talking  to  each  other  (cf.  ha-ikld  wife! 

husband!) 

2.  Simple  Interjections  (expressing  fundamental  emotions): 

d+  surprise,  generally  joyful;  weeping  28.5;  58.2;  150.2 

d;a;^d;^a  sudden  surprise  at  new  turn;  sudden  resolve  28. 6;  29.7; 
55.7;  78.9 

a^  sudden  halt  at  perceiving  something  not  noticed  before  26. 12 

o'  doubt,  caution  136.23 

0+  sudden  recollection;  admiration,  wonderment;  call  92.9; 
138.19;  188.17,  19 

a+   fear,  wonder  17.3 

«e«;  V  displeasure  27.16;  32.9;  33.6;  122.12 

^e;  7ie+  (both  hoarsely  whispered )  used  by  mythological  char- 
acters (crane,  snake)  on  being  roused  to  attention  122.10; 
148.17,  18 
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he+;  e+  call  59.2;  73.7;  75.10;  76.8 

egn'.  £gn  disapproval,  "what's  up?",  sarcasm  28.11;  32.10 

e^«£«  protest  112.6,  11;  114.3,6,  13;  V^  V«  decided  displeasure 

198.2 
Tie"  scorn,  threat  140.9;  152.14 
e"'  snifl&ng  suspiciously  160.20 
£™'  £"'  e'^^  £"'  smelling  suspiciously  124.23 
dja  disapproval,  warning  156.18 
m+  m+  gentle  warning,  pity  29.8;  31.11,  14 
7ini+  ]im+  reviving  hope  (?)  32.3 
wa+  wd+  (loudly  whispered)  cry  for  help  29.12 
ha-i  alas!  62.4,  7 
^«+  groan  182.11 

ho'^  (hoarsely  whispered)  on  being  wounded  190.24 
Tid'  7id  hd  groans  on  being  wounded  192.10 
lie'  lie  Tie  Jie  laughter  118.22;  120.6 

Those  that  follow  have  a  prefixed  s'-  frequently  used  by  Coyote. 
They  are  probably  characteristic  of  this  character  (see  also 
71.14;  90.12). 

s-V^e/ie/ie  derisive  laughter  71.7;  72.11;  73.15;  74.15 

s'be'p'  sharp  anger  86.6,  22,  24 

s*6e'  +  "  call  for  some  one  to  come  92.1 

c^a'i  say  there,  you!  92.18,  21 

s'gd+  sorrow  100.3 

3.  Set  Calls  (including  cries  in  formulas  and  myths): 

2)'a+  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  190.15 

hd+    hd+    (loudly  whispered   and  held   out  long)    war-whoop 

136.26  hd  wd'  du  wd'  du (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop 

110.19  gwd'  Id  Id  Id  Id  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  on  slaying 

one  of  enemy 
wd  wd  wd  cry  to  urge  on  deer  to  corral 
1)0+  yelling  at  appearance  of  new  moon  196.5 
lid  +  ;  &a  +  (both  loudly  whispered)  urging  on  to  run  46.5,  7 ;  47.6 ; 

48.1,  3,  9;  49.3 
lh^-\-  blowing  before  exercising  supernatural  power  96.19,  20,  22; 

198.7 
p'+  blowing  in  exercising  supernatural  power  77.9 
p'"'+  blowing  water  on  person  to  resuscitate  him  170.3 
M  blowing  preparatory  to  medicine-formula  addressed  to  wind 

198.4 
do'  do  do  do  do  do  cry  (of  ghosts)  on  catching  fire  98.4  (cf.  Yana^Zu' 

du  du  du'  du  du) 

ximl'  +  ximi  cry  of  rolling  skull  174.5,  6 
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o'  +  da  da  da  da  da  cry  of  people  running  away  from  rolling  skull 
174.9,  10 

do'lhi  dolhV  taunt  (of  Pitch  to  Coyote)  S6.2,  8,  10,  17,  21,  23; 
88.  1,  2 

da'ldalwaya  da  Idalwaya  da'ldalwaya  formula  for  catching  craw- 
fish (explained  in  myth  as  derived  from  ddtdaH  dragon-fly) 
29.14,  16 

wi'liklisi  "cut  off!"  (cf.  wVll'^  his  stone  knife  142.21)  Chicken- 
Hawk's  cry  for  revenge  144.1 

sgilhibl'  +  ^x  "come  warm  yourself!  "  25.7  (cf.  sgili'pxde^  I  warm 
myself  25.8) 

gewe'^^ldewe^  (cf.  gewe'lcHwi^n  I  hold  [salmon]  bow-fashion)  said 
by  Pitch  when  Coyote  is  stuck  to  him  88.5,  9,  11,  12 

p!idi-l-2)'d'H'p'idit'Jc'  "  O  my  liver!  "  (cf.  p'dH'p'id-i-  salmon  liver) 
cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  on  finding  she  has  eaten  her  children's 
livers  120.19,  20 

The  last  three  show  very  irregular  types  of  reduplication,  not  other- 
wise found. 

4.  Animal  Cries  and  Imitative  Sounds: 

wa'yanl  cry  of  Jack-Rabbit  108.9,  14,  17 

{s-)}ia'u,  Tia'u  cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  106.12,  19;  140.12 

wd'  -{-'^  (hoarse)  death-cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  woman  142.3 

M«  Bear's  cry  72.15 

fldV  pldTc   "bathe!  bathe!"  supposed  cry  of  crow 

hale  l)a¥  haV  ha¥  l)a¥  ha¥  sound  made  by  Woodpecker  90. 1 1 ;  92.2 

(cf.  ha'TchdP'  red-headed  woodpecker  92.2) 
p!au  p>!au 2)!au plan p!au  jj.'ausound  made  by  Yellowhammer  90.19 
hum+  hum+  noise  made  by  rolling  skull  174.4 
tde'lelelele  (whispered)  sound  of  rattling  dentaha  156.24  (cf.  aorist 

stem  tdeleyn-  rattle) 
t'ul  t'ul  t'ul  noise  made  by  Rock  Boy  in  walking  over  graveyard 

house  14.8 
dEm+  dEm+  dEm-\-  noise  of  men  fighting  24.1 
xa'-u  (whispered)  noise  of  crackling  hair  as  it  burns  24.8 
t'gi'l  imitating  sound  of  something  breaking  24.4  (ci.xa-da/^n^t'gil- 

fga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  with  rock  24.4) 
fuf  fuf  fuf  noise  of  pounding  acorns  26.12 
IaIc!  "pop!  "  stick  stuck  into  eye  27.8 
hu^+  confused  noise  of  people  talking  far  off  190.7 
IcH'didididi  sound  of  men  wrestling  32.14 

5.  Song  Burdens: 

wa'yawene  lo'^wana  medicine-man's  dance  46.14 
wainhd  round  dance;    lullaby  (cf,  walnha  put  him  to  sleep!) 
104.15;  106.4,  8;  105  note 
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Mi'xinhi  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.18 
^o'cu  ^o'cu  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)   102.23 
gwa'tca  gwaica  round  dance  (said  by  Bluejay)  104.7 
tcla'itclla  round  dance  (play  on  tda'^^c  bluejay)  104.7 
Wbebinihl'a  round  dance  (said  by  Mouse;  play  on  hebe'n  rushes) 

104.10 
heleldo  round  dance  (play  on  help'  swan)  104.15 
hi'gi  li'gi  Wgi+   Skunk's  medicine-man's  dance   ([?j  play  on 

6TF«'skunk)  164.18,  22;  166.5 
Tid'^gwatci  Tid'^gwatci  said  by  s'omlolio'lxa^s  in  doctoring 

§  116.   CONCLUSION 

The  salient  morphologic  characteristics  of  Takelma  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  inflective  and  incorporating,  the  chief  stress 
being  laid  on  either  epithet  according  as  one  attaches  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  general  method  employed  in  the  formation  of  words  and 
forms  and  their  resulting  inner  coherence  and  unity,  or  to  the  par- 
ticular grammatical  treatment  of  a  special,  though  for  many  Ameri- 
can languages  important,  syntactic  relation,  the  object.  Outside  of 
most  prefixed  elements  and  a  small  number  of  the  post-nominal 
suffixes,  neither  of  which  enter  organically  into  the  inner  structure 
of  the  word-form,  the  Takelma  word  is  a  firmly  knit  morphologic 
unit  built  up  of  a  radical  base  or  stem  and  one  or  more  affixed  (gen- 
erally suffixed)  elements  of  almost  entirely  formal,  not  material, 
signification. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  structure  of  Takelma  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  languages ;  but  a  lack,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
of  published  material  on  the  Kalapuya,  Coos,  Shasta,  Achomawi, 
and  Karok  makes  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  such  comparison. 
With  the  Athapascan  dialects  of  southwest  Oregon,  the  speakers  of 
which  were  in  close  cultural  contact  with  the  Takelmas,  practically 
no  agreements  of  detafi  are  traceable.  Both  Takelma  and  Atha- 
pascan  make  a  very  extended  idiomatic  use  of  a  rather  large  num- 
ber of  verbal  prefixes,  but  the  resemblance  is  probably  not  a  far- 
reaching  one.  While  the  Athapascan  prefixes  are  etymologically 
distinct  from  the  main  body  of  lexical  material  and  have  reference 
chiefly  to  position  and  modes  of  motion,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  Takelma  prefixes  are  intimately  associated,  etymologically 
and  functionally,  with  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  verb  the  two  lan- 
guages  agree  in   the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  subject  and 
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object,  but  here  again  the  resembhincc  is  only  superficial.  In 
Athapascan  the  pronominal  elements  are  phonetically  closely  com- 
bined with  the  verbal  prefixes  and  stand  apart  from  the  follow- 
ing verb-stem,  which  never,  or  very  rarely,  loses  its  monosyllabic 
individuality.  In  Takelma  the  pronominal  elements,  together  with 
the  derivative  affixes,  enter  into  very  close  combination  with  the 
preceding  verb-stem,  but  stand  severely  aloof  from  the  verbal 
prefixes.  The  radical  phonetic  changes  which  the  verb-stem  under- 
goes for  tense  in  both  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two;  but  even  in  this  regard  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  methods  employed.  Neither  the  very  extended 
use  of  reduplication  in  Takelma,  nor  the  frequent  use  in  Atha- 
pascan of  distinct  verb-stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  is  shared 
by  the  other.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  systems  of 
Athapascan  and  Takelma  are  more  greatly  divergent  than  would 
naturally  be  expected  of  neighboring  languages,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  held,  though  based  on 
practically  no  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  entirely  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  two  linguistic  stocks,  is  thoroughly  justified. 

The  entire  lack  of  nominal  cases  in  Takelma  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
nominal incorporation  in  Klamath  indicate  at  the  outset  the  funda- 
mental morphologic  difference  between  these  stocks.  In  so  far  as 
nominal  cases  and  lack  of  pronominal  incorporation  are  made  the 
chief  morphologic  criteria  of  the  central  Californian  group  of  linguistic 
families,  as  represented,  say,  by  Maidu  and  Yokuts,  absolutely  no 
resemblance  is  discernible  between  those  languages  and  Takelma.  As 
far,  then,  as  available  linguistic  material  gives  opportunity  for  judg- 
ment, Takelma  stands  entirely  isolated  among  its  neighbors. 

In  some  respects  Takelma  is  typically  American,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  speak  of  typical  American  linguistic  characteristics. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  typical  or  at  any  rate  wide- 
spread American  traits,  that  are  found  in  Takelma,  are :  the  incor-' 
poration  of  the  pronominal  (and  nominal)  object  in  the  verb;  the 
incorporation  of  the  possessive  pronouns  in  the  noun;  the  closer 
association  with  the  verb-form  of  the  object  than  the  subject;  the 
inclusion  of  a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  and  local  modifi- 
cations in  the  verb-complex ;  the  weak  development  of  differences  of 
tense  in  the  verb  and  of  number  in  the  verb  and  noun;  and  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  mode  and  tense. 
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Of  the  more  special  grammatical  characteristics,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  unparalleled  in  those  languages  of  North  America  that  have 
been  adequately  studied,  are :  a  system  of  pitch-accent  of  fairly  con- 
siderable, though  probably  etymologically  secondary,  formal  sig- 
nificance; a  strong  tendency  in  the  verb,  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb 
toward  the  formation  of  dissyllabic  stems  with  repeated  vowel  (e.  g., 
aorist  stem  yowo-  be;  verb-stem  lolio-  die;  noun  moxo"  buzzard; 
adjective  lios'o^  [plural]  getting  big;  adverb  olo^m  formerly);  a 
very  considerable  use  of  end  reduplication,  initial  reduplication  being 
entirely  absent ;  the  employment  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes  as  a 
grammatical  process;  the  use  in  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  of  pre- 
fixed elements,  identical  with  body-part  noun  stems,  that  have  refer- 
ence now  to  parts  of  the  body,  now  to  purely  local  relations;  the 
complicated  and  often  irregular  modifications  of  a  verbal  base  for 
the  formation  of  the  most  generalized  tense,  the  aorist;  the  great 
differentiation  of  pronominal  schemes  according  to  syntactic  rela- 
tion, class  of  verb  or  noun,  and  tense-mode,  despite  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  (only  five — two  singular,  two  plural,  and 
one  indifferent) ;  the  entire  lack  in  the  noun  and  pronoun  of  cases 
(the  subjective  and  objective  are  made  unnecessary  by  the  pronominal 
and  nominal  incorporation  characteristic  of  the  verb ;  the  possessive, 
by  the  formal  use  of  possessive  pronoun  affixes;  and  the  local  cases, 
by  the  extended  use  of  pre-positives  and  postpositions) ;  the  existence 
in  the  noun  of  characteristic  suffixes  that  appear  only  with  pre- 
positives  and  possessive  affixes ;  the  fair  amount  of  distinctness  that 
the  adjective  possesses  as  contrasted  with  both  verb  and  noun;  the 
use  of  a  decimal  system  of  numeration,  tertiary  or  quinary  in  origin ; 
and  a  rather  efficient  though  simple  syntactic  apparatus  of  subordi- 
nating elements  and  well-modulated  enclitic  particles.  Altogether 
Takelma  has  a  great  deal  that  is  distinct  and  apparently  even  isolated 
about  it.  Though  typical  in  its  most  fundamental  features,  it  may, 
when  more  is  known  of  American  languages  as  a  whole,  have  to 

be  considered  a  very  specialized  type. 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g)-  say,  do 
A.  Intransitive 


[BULL.  40 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

nagalVef 

na't'ee 

na't'e^ 

na'k'a^ 

2d  per. 

nagaW 

nada'^ 

naT 

na'k.'cit 

JMl* 

na'^r 

3d  per. 

naga'i^ 

na'H' 

na'i 

na^k' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nagayVk' 

naga'm 

(?)nayVk' 

na'k'ana^k' 

nabd'a^(ha'^n) 

2d  per. 

nagalfp' 

na't'ba^ 

nuTp' 

na'k.'dt'p' 

na^rtp' 

Imper. 

neeye's     (sub- 
ordinate 
neye'eda-  or 
nh'ida^) 

neeyauk'i^ 
(conditional) 

• 

FREQ  XTEKTA  TI  J\E 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per 

2d  per 

3d  per 

Plural: 

1st  per 

2d  per 

Imper. 

naga^na'k'de^ 

naga^nigVV 

naga^nd'a^k' 

naga^nigi^k' 

naga^nigVt'p' 

neenia'ne 

naht'ee 
nanada'^ ' 
nana'H'  i 

nanaga'm  > 
nana't'ba^  i 

nank'a^ 

naiik.'dt' 

nank'' 

nank'ana'k' 
nankJAVp' 

naiiha 

nanaba'^ 
nanhanp' 

nanha'k' 

1  These  forms  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  na-^ada'^,  wa^-no'V,  and  so  forth  (see  §69).  It  is 
of  course  possible  to  have  also  na^-nant'ee,  na'-nanada'^,  and  so  forth. 

-  Also  nahkak'  is  found,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  doublets  exist  for  other  non-aorist  forms,  e.  g., 
nanhada^,  nanhaba^. 

B.  Transitive 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
pliural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naga'sbi^n 

naga'^n 

naga'sanba^n 

2d  per. 

nege's-dam 

nagaH' 

naga'simit' 

3d  per. 

nege's-i 

naga'sbi 

naga^ 

naga'sam 

naga'sanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nagasbiTM^k' 

nagana^k' 

naga'sanbana^k' 

2d  per. 

nege's-dap' 

nagaH'p' 

naga'simit' p' 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g)-  say,  do 
B.  Transitive — Continued 


I'uture 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbin 

ndagi'n 

naxanban 

2d  per. 

7jei(fa« 

nak'ida^ 

naximida^ 

3d  per. 

nexink' 

naxbink' 

nak'ink' 

naxamank' 

naxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nazbinagam 

ndaginaga' m 

naxanbanagam 

2d  per. 

nSxdaha^ 

nmgi't'ba^ 

naximit'ba^ 

Imper.  condit. 

nexiauk'i^ 

naxbiauk'i- 

Inferential 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbiga- 

nak'iga^ 

naxanp'ga^ 

2d  per. 

nexik.'dt' 

nak'ik.'dt' 

naxamk.'eW 

3d  per. 

neiik' 

Tiaxbik' 

nak'ik' 

naxamk' 

naxanp'k' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naxbigana^k' 

nak'igana^k' 

naxanp' gana'^k' 

2d  per. 

nexik.'eit'p' 

ndk'ik.'eU'p' 

naxamk.'eit'p' 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbUn 

noAgi'^n 

naxanba^n 

2d  per. 

fiexdam 

nak'it' 

naximW 

3d  per. 

nexi 

naxbi 

nak'i 

naxam 

naianp' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naxbinak' 

nak'inak' 

naxanbana^k' 

2d  per. 

nexdap' 

nak'it'p' 

naximit'p' 

Singular: 
2d  per. 

Plural: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 


nSxip' 


Singular: 

2d  per.  nexgc^m 


Present  Itnperative 


Tidk'i 


nak'iba^ 
nak'ip' 


I'Uiture  Imperative 


ndagi'^k' 
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3.  Forms  of  na{g)-  say,  do 

B.  Transitive — Continued 

Passive 


Singular: 

1st  per. 
*       2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 


Aorist 


nege's'in 
naga'sbin 
naga'n 

naga'simin 
naga'sanban 


Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

nexina^ 

neiin 

nezigam 

nazbina^ 

nazbin 

nazbigam 

naagina'^ 

nak'in 

nak'am 

naximina^ 

naximin 

^zamk'am 

ndzanbana^ 

nazanban 

nazajvp'gam 

^liEQ  UENTATIVE 

A.orist 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

'"s^Sar"     Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

3d  per.     .    .    . 
Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

negens-dam 
negem-i 

negens-dap' 

nagahsbi^n 

nagambi 

nagansbinak' 

nagafiha^n 
naganhat' 
naganha 

naganhanak' 
naganhat'p' 

nagansanba^n 
nagamimit' 
nagansam           nagamanp' 

nagamanbana'k' 
nagansimit'p' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nansbin 

nanhan 

nansanban 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nens'da^ 

nanhada^ 

nansimida^ 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

nMns-ink' 

nansbink' 

nanhank' 

nansaynank' 

nansanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nansbinagam 

n&nhanagam 

nansanbanagam 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nlnsdaba^ 

ndnhat'ba^ 

nansimii'ba^ 

Passive 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 


Aorist 


negerUm 
nagansbin 
naganhan 

nagaiiiimin 
nagansanban 


Future 


nens-ina^ 
nansbina' 
nanhana^ 

nansiminac 
nansanbana^ 
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2d  per. 
3d  per. 
Plural: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 


C.  Causative  in  -/?-  * 

A.orl8t 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

naganxbi^n 

nagaana'^n 
{nagoflni'^n)- 

naganxanba^n 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

negSnxdam 

nagaana't' 
{nagdanVV) 

nagdnximW 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

neglnxi 

naganxbi 

nagan 
(jMganM) 

naganxam 

nagdnxanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nag&nxbinak' 

nagdanana''k' 
(^nagdaninaV) 

nagdnxanbana^k' 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

neginxdap' 

nagdaTiaYp' 
(nagdanVt'p') 

nagdnzimit'p' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nanxbin 

ndana'n 
indani'n) 

nanxanban 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nSnxda^ 

ndajmda'- « 
(ndanida'^) 

nanximida^ 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

nenxink' 

nanxbivk' 

ndana^nk' 
(ndanVnk') 

nanxamank' 

nanxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

■n&nxbinagam 

ndananaga'vi 
(jidaninaga'm) 

nanxanbanagam 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nSnxdaba^ 

ndana't'ba- 
(ndani't'ba^) 

nanximit'ba^ 

Passive 


Singular: 

1st  per neginxin 


Aorist 


nagdnibin 
nagd<ma'n  {nagaani'n) 

nagdnximin 
nagdnxanban 


Future 


nenxina^ 
ndnxbina^ 
ndanana'i  {ndanina'') 

nunximina' 
nanxanbana' 


» Though  these  forms  are  simply  derivatives  of  intransitive  aorist  naga(i)-,  verb-stem  na-,  they  have  been 
listed  here  because  of  their  great  similarity  to  transitive  frequentatives,  with  which  they  might  be  easily 
confused.  In  the  aorist.  the  two  sets  of  forms  differ  In  the  length  of  the  second  (repeated)  vowel,  in  the 
connecting  consonant,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  place  of  the  accent,  though  this  is  probably  a  minor  con- 
sideration .    In  the  future,  they  differ  in  the  connecting  consonant  and  partly  again  in  the  place  of  the  accent. 

'Forms  in  parentheses  are  instrumental. 

'Imperative  (sing.  subj.  and  third  person  object):  nanha. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 19 
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D.  Reciprocal  Fonns 


tBCLL.  40 


Aorist 


Future 


Plural: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 


naga'slnik' 
naga'sant'p' 
naga'sa^n 

(frequentative  nagaii- 
sa^n) 


naxintgam 
naxant'ba' 
TMxanH' 


E.  Nominal  Derivatives 

INFINITIVES 

Intransitive:  ne'i 


Object 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plvu-al 

Second  person 
plural 

Transitive     .... 

nttiya 

naxbiya 

naagia^ 

naximia 

nSxanbia 

FABTICUPIE 

Active:  naH' 


Other  forms  derived  from  verb-stem  na(g)-  than  those  given  above 
are  of  course  found,  but  are  easily  formed  on  evident  analogies. 
Observe,  however,  intransitive  aorist  stem  nagai-  in  transitive  deriva- 
tives nagaik'wa  he  said  to  him  (personal)  and  nagai¥wif  he  said 
TO  HIMSELF.  Comitatives  in  -(a)gw-  are  not  listed  because  their  forma- 
tion offers  no  difficulty;  e.  g.,  second  person  singular  present  impera- 
tive nafc*'*  DO  so  AND  so  HAVING  it!  It  is  possible  that  &o"- 
nexada^  immediately  is  nothing  but  adverb  ho^  now  +  subordinating 
form  *nexada^  of  -xa-  derivative  from  nd'^g-  with  regular  palatal  ablaut 
(see  §31,5);  literally  it  would  then  mean  something  like  when  it  is 
becoming  (doing)  now. 


APPENDIX  B 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DEATH 

xi'lam^    sebe't'2    hap'da^    loho'k'."         sgi'sidrP     no'tslat'gwan' 

Roastlng-Dead-People        his  child  it    died.  He  and  Coyote         neighboring  each 

other 

yu'k'.'    ga-s-i^8  nak'ik':«     "laps^"    yimi'xi"   hap'dek'^^    loho'ida^" 

they  were.    And  that      he  said  to        *'  Blanket       lend  it  to  me         my  child  since  it  died, 

him: 

laps^"     yimi'xi,""     naga'-ihi^^*     xilam^    sebeH'.^       "anl^^^    laps^" 

blanket       lend  it  to  me,"       he  said,  it  is  said,      Roasting-Dead-People.  "  Not  blanket 

1  xi'lam.  Used  indifferently  for  sick,  dead  (as  noun),  and  ghost,  -am  (=  -an)  is  probably  noun-forming 
suffix  with  inorganic  -a-  (cf.  han-xilmi  abode  of  ghosts,  literally,  ACROss-RtVER  are  ghosts  as  verb  with 
positional  -I).  As  base  is  left  xil-  or  xin-  (^-n-  of  radical  syllable  dissimilates  to  -1-  before  nasal  suffix);  xi'lam 
fiom.*xinran  or  *  xil-an.  This  w'ti- is  perhaps  etymologieaUy  identical  with  im  mucus  (verb-base  lin- sniff). 

2  sebeH'.  Participle  in  -t'  of  verb  seeba'^n  Type  5 1  roast  it;  aorist  stem  setb-,  verb-stem  sebe-.  eoast- 
ING-DEAD-PEOPLE  is  Takehna  name  for  species  of  black  long-legged  bug.  He  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
because  responsible  for  death,  as  told  in  this  myth. 

*hap'da.  Base  hoAp'-  small,  child  (cf.  hap-s-di''  small).  This  is  one  of  those  comparatively  few  nouns 
that  add  possessive  pronominal  suffixes  of  Scheme  II  directly  to  stem.  With  suffixed  ([?]  pre-pronomlnal) 
-I-  it  becomes  plural  in  signification:  hapxda  his  children.  This  sort  of  plural  formation  stands,  as  far  as 
known,  entirely  isolated  in  Takelma.  In  its  absolute  form  Map'-  takes  on  derivative  suffix  -xi,  hdpxi'' 
child. 

<Zofto'fc'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  lohoit'e^  Type  4b  i  die;  aorist  stem  lohoi-,  verb-stem 
loho-.  -h'  inferential  element.  Inferential  mode  used  because  statement  is  here  not  made  on  personal 
authority,  but  only  as  tradition  or  hearsay.  According  to  this,  all  myth  narrative  should  employ  inferential 
forms  instead  of  aorist.  This  myth  employs  partly  inferentials  and  partly  aorists;  but  in  most  other 
myths  aorists  are  regularly  employed,  probably  because  they  are  more  familiar  forms,  and  perhaps,  also, 
because  myths  may  be  looked  upon  as  well-authenticated  fact. 

6  sgi'sidVl.  sgi'si  coyote,  formed  by  repetition  of  base-vowel  according  to  Type  2.  -dVl  is  dual  suffix 
sgi'sidVl  by  itself  might  mean  two  coyotes,  but  -dVl  is  never  properly  dual  in  signification,  meaning  rather 
HE  (indicated  by  preceding  noun)  and  some  one  else  (indicated  by  context). 

'no'ts.'at'gwan.  From  local  adverbial  stem  nots.'-  next  door,  neighboring;  it  is  formed  by  addition 
of  characteristic  -a-  and  third  personal  plural  reflexive  pronominal  suffix  -t'gumn  (=  -t'-  [third  person]+-<;wo- 
[reflexive]  +  -n  [plural]).    First  person  singular  nots.'ade;  second  person  singular  noUtada'^. 

1  yuV.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  yowo't'e^  Type  2  i  am;  aorist  stem  yowo-,  verb-stem  yo- 
(yit-).    -fc"  inferential  element  as  in  loho^k'.    Corresponding  aorist,  yowo'^. 

*gas-i^.  ga  is  general  demonstrative  that,  here  serving  to  anticipate  quotation:  "laps  (2)  .  .  .  yimi'xi- 
(3)."   -s'i^  as  general  connective  indicates  sequence  ofnak'ik'  upon  Zofto'fc'  (1). 

»nak'ik'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  naga'^n  Type  2  i  say  to  him;  aorist  stem  naga-,  verb-stem 
naflg-.  Corresponding  aorist,  naga\  Non-aoristic  forms  of  this  transitive  verb  show  Instrumental  -i-  (see 
§64). 

w  laps.  Noun  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  from  base  lab-  carry  on  one's  back,  -s  nominal  deriva- 
tive suffix  of  no  known  definite  signification. 

"  yimi'xi.  Present  imperative  second  person  singular  subject,  first  person  singular  object  (,-xi)  of  verb 
yiimiya'^n  Type  1 1  lend  it  to  him;  aorist  stem  yUmli-,  verb-stem  yimi-.  Non-aoristic  forms  show  instru- 
mental -i-  as  in  nak'ik';  e.  g.,  yimi'hin  i  shall  lend  it  to  him. 

i^hap'dek'.  See  hap' da  (1).  -deT  first  person  singular  possessive  pronominal  suffix  according  to  Scheme  II. 

"  loWidaK  Subordinate  form,  with  causal  signification,  of  loho'i^  he  died.  Aorist  stem  lohoi-  =  verb- 
stem  loho-  -t-  intransitive  element  -i-  characteristic  of  aorist  of  Type  4 ;  -«,  third  personal  aorist  subject  intran- 
sitive Class  I ,  dissimilated  because  of  catch  in  subordinating  suffix  -daK  Syntactically  loho'ida'  is  subordi- 
nated to  yimi'xi. 

i<  naga' -ihi^.=  naga' i'  he  said+  quotatlve  enclitic  -ft^^  naga'i^  third  person  aorist  of  irregular  verb 
nagalt'c^  Type  4a  i  say;  aorist  stem  nagai-,  verb-stem  na-.  Both  transitive  and  intransitive  forms  of  na(g)- 
8AY  incorporate  object  of  thing  said;  ga  in  gas'i^  (2)  is  incorporated  as  direct  object  in  Ti&k'ik'  (it  would  be 
theoretlcaUy  more  correct  to  write  (70  [-s-i«]-fiofc'Jfc');  while  quotation  "Zap*  .  .  .  j/imi'ii "  is  syntactically 
direct  object  of  naga'-ihi^  which,  as  such,  it  precedes,  ga-nak'ik'  anticipates  "laps  ,  .  .  yimi'xi"  naga'- 
iM^.    Observe  use  of  aorist  instead  of  inferential  from  naja'-iAi«  on. 

16  a'nV.    Negative  particle  with  following  aorist.    True  negative  f utore  would  be  wede  i/imi'hixbiga'. 
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yrmisbi^n*®     gwidi'-s'i^"    yo'^t' ^*     xila^m^    yeuk'i^,""    naga'-ihi*" 

I  lend  it  to  you  for  where  they  will  be    dead  people    il  they  return?"    he  said,  it  is  said, 

sgi'si.^    no^s'i^'"    vewe'^*"  xilam^    sebeV.*    klodoV"     hap'dagwa" 

Coyota    And  next  door    lie  returned     Roasting-Dead-People.     He  buried  it  his  own  child 

loho'ida^^*    ganehi^^^    dabalni'xa ''^    la*le\"    mPhi^^*  sgi'si^    hap'da' 

who  had  died.       And  then,  it  longtime  it  became.     Now,  it  is       Coyote        his  child 

is  said,  said, 

xi'lam^    la^le'."  ml^^Moho'i^^"   mP^s  jjo'^^s-^o  gini'^k'^o    xilam^   sebet'» 

sick  it  became.    Now       it  died.  Now    next  door      Tie  went  Roasting-Dead-People 

5wa'Ma.3»      "laps^"     yimi'xi"     haV^e'k'^^     loho'ida^"^3— ^'k'adi'" 

to  him.  "  Blanket       lend  it  to  me  my  child  since  it  died." "What 

nagait","'^      xilam^     sebe't'''    ga»    naga'•^"       "ho"xaV^*      mama's 

you  said?"  Roasting-Dead-People         that         he  said.  "Last  time  you 

i«  ylimisWn.  First  person  singular  subject  {-^n)  second  personal  singular  object  {-hi-)  of  verb  ytimiya''n 
(see  yimi'xi  above).  -«-  indirect  object  used  only  in  aorist  of  this  verb,  elsewhere  -i-;  e.  g.,  future  yimi'xbin 
I  SHALL  LEND  IT  TO  TOU.  Aorlst  is  uscd  becausc  idea  of  futurity  is  here  immediate;  i.  e.,  time  of  action  is  not 
put  definitely  forward. 

ii  gwidi's-i-.  gwi-  general  interrogative  and  indefinite  adverb  where?  somewheke.  di  Interrogative 
enclitic  serving  to  give  gwi-  distinct  interrogative  signification.    -»-»f  hashereslightcausaltinge:  for  whebe 

WOULD  they  all  BE,  IF  THEY  EETtJRNED? 

w  yo'H'.  Third  personal  future  of  verb  yowo't'^  i  am  (see  yu'fc'  above),  -^t'  third  personal  subject 
future  intransitive  Class  I. 

I'y^flk'i^  Third  personal  conditional  (-fc'i«)  of  verb  yeweit'^  Type  4a  i  return;  aorlst  stem  yewel; 
verb-stem  ylu-  {yew-). 

sojio'us-!*.  =n5'vfr  (stem  nots!-  next  door) -t- connective  s-i^.  mo'«^5'may  best  be  considered  as  local 
adverbial  prefix  to  yewe'i'. 

SI  yewe'i^.    Third  person  aorist  of  verb  yeweU'e^  (see  ytuk'i^  above  (-« and  -^  as  in  loho'i^  and  naga'i^  above) 

i'k.'odoH'.  Third  personal  subject,  thh-d  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  k.'ododa'^n  Type  8  i  bury  hdi 
aorist  stem  h.'odod-,  verb-stem  go^d-. 

*^hap'dagwa.  See  Mp'da  {1).  -^wo  reflexive  suflax.  fc/odoY  Mp'da  would  have  meant  he  (Roasting- 
Dead-People)  BURDSD  HIS  (Coyote's)  child. 

'*  loho'ida^.  In  this  case  subordinate  form  serves  merely  to  explain  hap'dagwa,  and  may  thus  be  rendered 
as  relative,  who  had  died. 

^ganehi^.  =-gane  and  then  (compound  of  demonstrative  ga),  used  to  introduce  new  turn  in  narrative, 
+  quotative  -fti^. 

itdabalni'za.  Temporal  adverb  long  time.  Like  many  other  adverbs,  it  is  difficult  of  satisfactory 
analysis,  da-  is  local  body-part  prefix,  as  in  several  other  temporal  adverbs;  but  its  application  here  is 
quite  obscure,  bal-  radical  element,  cf.  adjective  hals  long.  -la  adverbial  (chiefly  temporal)  sufflx- 
•ni-  =  ?  (cf.  lep'ni'xa  winter). 

^TloflW.  Third  person  aorist  Intransitive  Class  II  of  verb  laaUt'e^  Types  10a  and  15a  i  become;  aorist 
stem  ioaZe-,  verb-stem  Im-p'-.    -e-  =  H-  of  positional  verbs.    Corresponding  inferential  lap'k'. 

S8  mlihi^.  =  mli  weak  temporal  adverb  now,  then,  serving  generally  to  introduce  new  statement,  -f-  quo- 
tative  -hi^. 

«» toho'i^.    See  loho'ida^  (2). 

M  gini''k'.  Third  person  aorist  of  verb  gini'k'dtf  Type  2  i  go  (somewhere);  aorist  stem  ginig-,  verb-stem 
ging-,  ginag-  (present  imperative  gink';  taturegirui'k'de').  -^  third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I.  Inas- 
much as  forms  occui  derived  from  base  giti-  (e.  g.,  redupUcated  giniginia'uc),  -g-  must  be  considered  as  cither 
petrified  suffix,  or  as  trace  of  older  reduplication  with  vanished  vowel  in  second  member:  gin-i-g-  from 
(7)  gin-i-gri^.  ginig-  can  be  used  only  with  expressed  goal  of  motion  (in  thlscase  no't^s-  and  ua'ada).  he 
WENT  without  expressed  goal  would  have  been  ya'K  Similarly:  baxam-  come,  me^-ginig-  come  here; 
hogw-  RUN,  Mwiliw-  RUN  (somewhere);  sowO't^k'ap'-  jump,  biliw-  jump  at. 

"  wa'ada.  Formed,  like  no'ts.'afgwan  (1),  by  addition  of  third  personal  pronominal  suffix  -'da  to  local 
stem  wa-;  first  person  wade.  These  forms  are  regularly  used  when  motion  to  some  person  or  persons  is 
meant:  if  goal  of  motion  is  non-personal,  postposition  ga^a'l  to,  at  is  employed. 

M  k'adi'.  fc'o  (before  di,  otherwise  k'ai)  is  substantival  indefinite  and  interrogative  stem  (thing),  what, 
corresponding  to  adverbial  gwi-  (4).    di  serves  also  here  to  give  fc'o  distinct  interrogative  force. 

M  nagaW.  Second  person  singular  aorist  of  verb  nagaife^  (see  naga'-ihi^  above).  This  is  one  of  those 
few  intransitives  that  take  personal  endings  directly  after  stem  ending  in  semi-vowel  {nagay-),  without 
connective  -a-  (see  §  65  end). 

M  Ao«ia«a\  =  hoKia'  yesterday,  (here  more  indefinitely  as)  last  time,  formerly  +  deictic  -fa  \  -xa  Is 
adverbial  (temporal)  suffix  (cf.  dabalni'xa  above).    -«o'  serves  to  contrast  last  time  with  now. 

M  ma'a.  =  ma  second  person  singular  independent  personal  pronoun  +  deictic  •^a\  which  here  contrasts 
YOU  (as  former  object  of  supplication)  with  i  (as  present  object  of  supplication). 
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ga  ^^     nege's  'dam  ^'     '  laps  ^°     y  imi'xi ' "      naga'sbinda^ :  ^      '  yap  la '" 

that  you  said  to  me  'Blanket       lend  it  to  me '  when  I  said  to  you:  'People 

gwidi''i7  yo'^t'  18     y^tik'i^'  ^^  mi'^s  hawa'xi"^  ^«  ha^p'de'k',"  ^^  naga'-ihi« » 

where     tlieywillbe    if  they  return?'   Now       it  is  rotting  my  child,"         he  said,  it  is  said, 

xilam^  sebeV.^    no''^s'i"°   sgisi^     yewe''^^l    "sga"+"    t'aga''^"  ga* 

Roasting-Dead-People.     And  next       Coyote      he  returned.  "  Sga  +"  he  cried.       Tiiat 

door 

ga^al*3      I35U44    Vn?i5  yap  la  so    yewe'*"*    loho'ida^^^ 

because  of   nowadays      not  people  they  return       when  they  die. 

Mja.    Anticipates  quotation  "  yop/a  (10)  .  .  .  ytuk'i^  (11)." 

w  nege's- dam.  Second  personal  singular  subject,  first  personal  singular  object  {-dam)  of  verb  naga'^n 
(see  Tiak  ik'  above),  nege-  shows  palatal  ablaut  characteristic  of  forms  with  first  person  singular  object. 
^■-  Indirect  object  in  aorist  only,  elsewhere  -i-;  e.  g.,  nexda^  you  "wtll  say  to  me.    Direct  object  Is  ga. 

8«  Tiaga'sbinda^.  Subordinate  form,  with  temporal  force,  of  naga'sbi^n  i  say  to  you.  naga'sbi^n  =  aorist 
stem  naga-  +  indirect  object  -s-  +  second  personal  singular  object  -bi-  +  first  personal  singular  subject 
•*ra.  TOii?a's6tn(fa^  is  subordinated  to  main  verb  7i«je's'(tom;  its  direct  object  is  quotation  "Zaps  yimf'ri" 
(10). 

"  yap.'a.  Noun  formed  apparently  by  repetition  of  base  vowel  according  to  Type  2.  It  is  employed  for 
?E0PLE  in  general  without  regard  to  sex. 

w  hawa'xiv^.  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  hawaxiHi'e^  Type  6  i  am  rotting;  aorist 
stem  xiu-,  verb-stem  xiwi-.  This  verb  is  evidently  compounded  of  hawa'^  matter,  pus  and  verbal  base 
ziU;  whose  exact  meaning  can  not  be  determined,  as  it  has  not  been  found  alone. 

♦1  sga+.    Words  spoken  by  Coyote  often  begin  with  s-,  which  has  in  itself  no  grammatical  significance. 

MJ  aga'i^  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  t'agaU'e^  Type  4a  i  cky;  aorist  stem  t'agai-, 
verb-stem  t'aag-.    .i^  as  in  yewe'i^,  loho'i^,  and  naga'i^  above. 

*^ga^aH.  Postposition  to,  at.  on  account  of,  used  with  preceding  demonstrative  ga;  ga  ja'o'Z=  there- 
fore.   ga^aH  is  itself  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  local  element  al  at,  to. 

«  65«.  Temporal  adverb  now,  to-day.  First  *  of  ^a'nV  not  intended  merely  to  keep  up  distinct  hiatioa 
between  final  -ou  and  initial  a-. 


[Translation] 


¥ 

The  child  of  Roasting-dead-people  died.  He  and  Coyote  were 
neighbors  to  each  other.  Thereupon  he  said  to  him,  "Lend  me  a 
blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.  Lend  me  a  blanket,"  said  Roasting- 
dead-people.  "  I'll  not  lend  you  a  blanket,  for  where  are  they  going 
to  be,  if  dead  people  come  back?"  said  Coyote.  And  next  door 
returned  Roasting-dead-people,  and  buried  his  child  that  had  died. 
I  Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  Coyote's  child  became 
sick  and  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  to  Roasting-dead-people. 
"Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died."— "What  did  you  say?" 
'Roasting-dead  people  said  that.  "Yesterday  indeed  when  I  did  say 
|to  you,  'Lend  me  a  blanket,'  you,  for  your  part,  did  say  that  to  me, 
I 'Where  will  the  people  be,  if  they  return?'  Now  my  child  is  rot- 
iting,"  said  Roasting-dead-people.  So  next  door  Coyote  returned. 
j"Sga-f- !"  he  cried.  For  that  reason  people  do  not  nowadays  return 
when  they  die. 
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HOW  A  TAKELMA  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT 

yap!a^     wi'li'^     kleraM.'     bem*    p!a-idI^lo'"kV    eme'^s'i^^    hono^' 

People  house       they  make  It.        Post         they  set  it  down.  and  here  again 

p!a-idI^lo'"k',he'^me^^  hono'^p!a-idi*lo'"k',  hagamgama^n®  p!a-idI^lo'"k\ 

they  set  it  down,      yonder  again       they  set  it  down,        in  four  places      they  set  them  down. 

he'^ne^"    hono^    hangili'p' "    gada^k'"    hagamgama^n,    gada'k's'i^" 

Then  also       they  place  (beams)    on  top  thereof         in  four  places,         and  on  top  thereof 

across 

mu^xda'nhi"    hangiirp'.     he^ne    ya'^^s'i^*^    wi'li    s'idibi''"     kleraei; 

just  once  they  piace  Then        and  just  house        its  wall        they  make  it; 

(beam)  across. 

5he^ne  gada'k's'i^  matsla'k'"    will*    he^la'm,^^    t'ga'P*    ga^"    he^la'm 

then         and  on  top        they  put  them       house         boards,  sugar-pine     those         boards 

thereof 

klemei.      gane^i   dak'da't'"  datlaba'k^^s  ha'^ya^*  datlaba'k'.     gane 

they  make      And  then       from  on  top  they  finish  it,      on  both  sides    they  finish  it.    Ana  then 

them. 

dedewili''dadi's ^^  klemei  dak'dat's'i'^^^  daho'kVal"  klemei   kliyi'x^' 

door  they  make  it,    and  from  on  top  holed  they  make  it        smoke 

gana^u^^  ba-i-gina'xda\^''    ganes'i^^^  ga'klan^^    klemei,      xa-Isgipli'- 

therein  its  going  out.  And  then  ladder  they  make  it,     they  notch  it  in 

several 

1  See  note  39  of  first  text;  §  86,  2.    yapla  is  to  be  understood  as  subiect  of  all  following  finite  verb 
forms. 
8  5  86,  2;  quantity  of  final  vowel  varies  between  4  and  -?».    Directly  precedes  verb  as  object. 
» Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  klemt^n  Type  3  i  make  it;  §§  63;  65. 

*  §  86, 1;  object  of  toilowing  verb. 

6  p.'o-i-  DOWN  §  37, 13;  dv-  §  36, 10,    W"&'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aonst  of  verb 
lo'ugwa^n  Type  6 1  set  it;  §§  63;  40,  6. 

•  eroe'«  heke  §  104;  -sff  enclitic  particle  §  114, 4. 
1  Modal  adverb  §  113,  4. 

8  §  104. 

«  Numeral  adverb  from  gamga'm  foue  §  111. 
10  Temporal  adverb  §  113,  3. 

n  han-  across  §  37, 1.    -gili^p'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -giliba''n 
Type  3;  §§  63;  40,  3. 
'2  Postposition  with  force  of  independent  local  adverb  §  96. 
18  See  note  12;  si^  §  114,  4. 

14  miiiifxcia'^n  numeral  adverb  ONCE  §  111;  -hi  enclitic  particle  §  114,  2. 

15  ya'a  post-positive  particle  just  §  114, 1;  -s-i^  §  114,  4. 

18  s-idib-  (house)  wall  §  86,  3;  -i'»  third  personal  possessive  form  of  noun-characteristic  -i-  §§89,3; 
92  III.    house  its-wall  is  regular  periphrasis  for  house's  wall. 

17  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  matsJaga'-n  Type  3 1  put  it;  §§  63;  40,  3. 

18  Noun  stem  hefl-  with  nominal  sufiBx  -am  dissimilated  from  -on  §§  87,  6;  21.    witt'  he'Wm  Is  com- 
pound noun  §  88. 

i>  §  86, 1.  Predicate  appostive  to  he'la^m:  they  make  those  boards  out  or  sugae-pine. 
M Demonstrative  pronoun  of  indiSerent  number  modifying  he'la^m  §  104. 

M  Temporal  or  connective  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  element  -ni  (?=ne<)  of  unknown 
meaning  §§  113,  2;  114  end. 
22  Adverb  in  -dat'  from  local  element  dak'-  above  §  112,  1. 
M(fo-  §  36,  2  end;  -t.'aba^k'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  •t!ahaga''n  Type  3 

1  finish  it;  §§  63;  40,3. 

2<  Local  adverb  §  113, 1. 

^dedewili'ida  door,  local  phrase  with  pre-positlve  de-  at  front  of  and  third  personal  possessive  sufBx 
-da  §  93  end.    -di^s  postposition  §  96  of  unclear  meaning  here. 
MSee  note  22;  ■«■««  §  114,  4. 

^  da-  §107,  5;  -ho'k'wal  adjective  with  suffix  -al  §  108,  2. 
28  §86,  3. 

2»  Postposition  with  kfiyl'x  ba-igina'xdda  §  96. 
»« Third  personal  possessive  form  in  -daa  of  infinitive  ba-igina''x.    ba-i-  out  §  37, 12;  gin-  verb  stem  Type 

2  or  11  GO  to  §  40,  2, 11;  -ax  hifinltive  sufax  of  intransitive  verbs  of  class  I  §  74, 1. 
a  See  note  21;  -«•  j«  §  114,  4. 

M  §  86,  2;  suffix  -n,  §§  21;  87,  6. 
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sgap',^' gwelt'grau^  gina'x^^  klemei;  will  s*idibi'*s"i^^^   klemei.     gane 

places,     down  to  the  earth      going        they  make  house       its  wall  and        they  make  And 

it;  it.  then 

datlaba'k'  ha^t'bu'xt'bixik'^"    gane  leples^^  hahuwu'"%'i,^^  gana't' "» 

they  finish  it  all  cleaned  inside.  And         rush  they  spread  them       of  that  kind 

then        mats  out  inside, 

gidi"  alxali*^  yap'.a^;  p!l»*^  yoga'^**  has's'5"/^  gas'i^"  alxallyana'^ " 

thereon     they  sit         people;       fire         its  place        in  the  center,     so  that         they  being  seated 

ha'^ya-p!iya\^^    gana^ne'x*^    hople'^n^"   yapla^a^^  wi'li';"  lep'ni'xa^^ 

on  both  sides  of  the  In  that  way  long  ago  people,  for     their  house;  in  winter 

fire.  their  part, 

wili''^^  ganaH^^.    sama'xas'i^^*  ana^ne'x^^  alxali,  a'ni^^®  wi'li  gana^u."5 

their  of  that  But  in  summer        in  this  way       they  sit,      not  house  therein 

house  kind. 

gwa's*^*    will    yaxa^^    wit'ge'ye®^k'i,^°  gas'i^    p!P    yoga'*     klemei 

Brush  house  just  they  set  it  around,        so  that        tire       its  place    they  make  it 

habini\^^    gana^nex  sama'xa  alxali,  ani^  lep'ni'xa  nat'  ^^  wi'li  gana^u. 

in  the  middle.     In  that  way    in  summer  they  dwell,  not       in  winter       like         house        therein. 

Mia-  §  36,  7b;  -I-  instrumental  §36,  6;  xdH-  with  « to  mark  hiatus  §  6.  -sgip.'isgap'  third  personal  sub- 
ject, third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -sgipHsgiWn  Type  13a  i  cut  it  up  to  pieces  iterative  of 
v^xb-ggl'iU^n  Type  6;  §§  63;  4n,i3;  43,1. 

84  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  gwel  down  to  §  95  and  noun-characteristic  -u  §  89,  4;  t'gd  §  86,  1. 

86  See  note  30;  infinitive  used  as  noun  §  74  end. 

36  See  note  16;  -s-i^  §  114,  4.   s'i^  is  appended  to  s'idibl'i  rather  than  wilt,  as  will  s-idibi'i  is  taken  as  unit. 

w  ha-  IN  §  36,  11  b;  -i-  instrumental  §  36,  6;  ha^l-  §  6.  -t'buxi'bix-ik'^  passive  participle  with  instru- 
mental -i-  in  -ik'w  §  77  from  verb  -t'boxot'bax-  Type  13a,  verb  stem  -t'boxl'bax-;  -t'box-  ablauted  to-t'biix- 
§  31,  2;  -t'bax-  umlauted  to  -t'bix-  §  8,  3a. 

38  §  86,  3. 

39fto-  IN  §  36,  lib.  -huwu'u^k'i  =  -liuwmk!-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subiect,  third  personal  object 
aorist  of  instrumental  verb  -huwu'ukJi^n  Type  3 1  spread  (mat)  out  §  64. 

<o  Compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  noV  participle  in  -t'  §  76  of  verb  nagai-  Type  4  a  do,  be, 
verb  stem  no-;  see  Appendix  A. 

"  Postposition  §  96;  gi-  umlauted  from  ga-  §  8,  4. 

«oZ-  §  36,  15b,  here  with  uncertain  force;  -xall  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  Type 
1  in  form,  though  intransitive  in  meaning  §  67  footnote. 

«§86,  1. 

**  Third  personal  possessive  of  noun  yog-  (?)  §  86, 1  with  noun-characteristic  -a  §  92  III.  fiee  its-place 
is  regular  pariphrasis  for  fire's  place. 

*5  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ha-  in;  -s'oti  §86,  1  does  not  seem  otherwise  to  occur. 

<8  Connective  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  enclitic  particle  -s-i^  §  114,4- 

«  Subordinate  form  of  alxali,  note  42;  §  70  (see  transitive  paradigm). 

«  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  hd-ya-  on  both  sides  of  and  noun-characteristic  -a  §  95;  -pHy-a''  from 

p.'i  FIRE. 

<5  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  na^ne^x  infinitive  of  verb  na^nagai-,  verb 
stem  na^na-  §§  69;  74, 1;  Appendix  A. 

M  Temporal  adverb  in  -n  §  112,  3. 

"  yap.'a  see  note  1;  -^a  deictic  post-nominal  element  §  102  (people  of  long  ago  contrasted  with  those  of 
to-day). 

M  wi'lii  or  wili'i  third  personal  pronominal  form  §  92  III  of  noun  wi'  li  house  see  note  2.  people  theik- 
HOUSE  regular  periphrasis  for  people's  house.  Observe  that  predicate  verb  (third  personal  aorist  of 
TO  BE)  is  not  expressed  in  this  sentence. 

63  Temporal  adverb  in  -xa  §  112,  2. 

M  sama'xa  cf.  note  53;  -si^  §  114,  4. 

66  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  stem  o-  this  §  104  and  na^ne^x  see  note  49. 

66  Negative  adverb  of  aorist  §  113,  3. 

6'  Postposition  with  wi'li  §  96. 

68  §  86, 1.    gwa's-  will  brush  house  form  compound  noun  §  88. 

69  Particle  in  -xa  §§  112, 2;  114,  9. 

Mwi-  §37,  8.  -fge'yee^k'i  =  -t'geyeek.'-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of 
instrumental  verb  -fge'ye'kH^n  Type  2  i  put  it  around  §  64;  -k!-  petrified  suffix  §  42,  7. 

M  Local  adverb  with  pre-positive  ha-  in  §  95,  noun  stem  -bin-  not  freely  occuxrmg  §  86, 1,  and  noun- 
characteristic  -i  §89,  3. 

<o  Participle  in  -t'  §  76;  see  note  40. 


■. 
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[Translation] 

The  people  are  making  a  house,  A  post  they  set  in  the  ground, 
and  here  again  they  set  one  in  the  ground,  yonder  again  they  set  one 
in  the  ground,  in  four  places  they  set  them  in  the  ground.  Then 
also  they  place  beams  across  on  top  in  four  places,  and  above  (these) 
they  put  one  across  just  once.  And  just  then  they  make  the  house 
wall;  and  then  on  top  they  place  the  house  boards,  those  they  make 
out  of  sugar-pine  lumber.  Then  they  finish  it  on  top,  on  either  side 
they  finish  it.  Then  they  make  the  door,  and  on  top  they  make  a 
hole  for  the  going  out  of  the  smoke.  And  then  they  make  a  ladder, 
they  notch  out  (a  pole),  for  going  down  to  the  floor  they  make  it; 
and  the  house  wall  they  make. 

Then  they  finish  it,  all  cleaned  inside.  Now  rush  mats  they  spread 
out  inside,  on  such  the  people  sit.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  center,  so 
that  they  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  In  that  way,  indeed, 
was  the  house  of  the  people  long  ago;  in  winter  their  house  was  such. 
But  in  summer  they  were  sitting  like  now,^  not  in  the  house.  Just 
a  brush  shelter  they  placed  around,  so  that  the  fireplace  they  made 
in  the  middle.  Thus  they  dwelt  in  summer,  not  as  in  winter  in  a 
house. 

1  We  were  sitting  out  In  the  open  wlien  this  text  was  dictated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Coos  language  is  based 
was  collected  at  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the  summer  of 
1909.  I  obtained  nineteen  complete  myths  and  other  texts  with  inter- 
linear translations,  and  linguistic  material  consisting  chiefly  of  forms, 
phrases,  and  sentences.  I  have  also  had  at  my  disposal  a  number  bf 
texts  and  grammatical  notes  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
during  the  summer  of  1903,  which  were  of  great  assistance  on  many 
points. 

This  material  was  obtained  chiefly  from  James  Buchanan  and  Frank 
Drew,  both  of  whom  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  reliable  informants. 
To  the  former  especially  I  am  indebted  for  the  complete  and  rich 
collection  of  myths  and  texts,  while  the  latter  was  my  chief  source  of 
information  on  points  of  grammar  and  lexicography,  Frank  Drew's 
untiring  efforts  and  almost  perfect  command  of  English  made  him  a 
very  valuable  interpreter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  advantage  was 
offset  in  a  great  many  cases  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Hanis  and  Miluk 
dialects  of  the  Coos,  and  by  his  inability  to  draw  a  dividing-line 
between  the  two  dialects.  Hence  his  information  was  very  often  con- 
tradictory, and  showed  many  discrepancies;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  found  trustworthy  and  reliable. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  teacher, 
Professor  Franz  Boas,  for  the  many  valuable  suggestions  made  in 
connection  with  this  work,  and  for  the  keen  and  unceasing  interest 
which  he  has  taken  in  me  during  the  many  years  of  our  acquaintance. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  this  work  was  undertaken;  and  its  com- 
pletion is  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  and  encouragement  received  from 
him.  He  it  was  who  first  imbued  me  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
primitive  languages  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  debt 
which  I  owe  him  in  this  and  in  a  great  many  other  respects  will  be  of 
everlasting  duration. 


Columbia  Univeesity, 
April,  1910. 
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coos 

By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Kusan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
that  were  spoken  by  the  people  inhabiting  (until  1857)  Coos  bay  and 
the  region  along  the  Coos  river.     Their  neighbors  were  Siuslauan/ 
Kalapuyan,  and  Athapascan  tribes.     On  the  north  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Umpqua^  Indians,  on  the  east  they  bordered  on  the 
Kalapuya,  while  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Rogue 
river  tribes,  especially  the  Coquelle.^    In  1857,  when  the  Rogue  river 
war  broke  out,  the  United  States  Government,  acting  in  self-defence, 
removed  the  Coos  Indians  to  Port  Umpqua.     Four  years  later  they 
were    again    transferred    to    the    Yahatc    reservation,  where    they 
remained  until  1876.     On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1876,  Yahatc  was 
thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  and  the  Indians  of  that  reservation 
were  asked  to  move  to  Siletz;  but  the  Coos  Indians,  tired  of  the 
tutelage  of  the  United  States  Indian  agents,  refused  to  conform  with 
the  order,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  river, 
where  the  majority  of  them  are  still  living. 
Of  the  two  principal  dialects,  Hanis  and  Miluk,^  the  latter  is  now 
I  practically  extinct;  while  the  former  is  still  spoken  by  about  thirty 
j  individuals,  whose  number  is  steadily  decreasing.     As  far  as  can  be 
I  judged  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Miluk  collected  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  in 
1903,  this  dialect  exhibits  only  in  a  most  general  way  the  character- 
i  istic  traits  of  the  Kusan  stock.     Otherwise  it  is  vastly  different  from 
I  Hanis  in  etymological  and  even  lexicographical  respects. 
j      The  name  "Coos"  is  of  native  origin.     It  is  derived  from  the  redu- 
j  plicated  stem  hu'lcwts  south,  which  appears  very  often  in  phrases  like 
j  xkukwi'sume  from  where  south  is,  kussml'tcttc  southwards,  etc. 

I  1  Erroneously  classified  by  Powell  as  part  of  the  Yakonan  family.    My  recent  investigations  show 

j  Siuslaw  to  form  an  independent  linguistic  group  consisting  of  two  distinct  dialects,— Lower  Umpqua 

1  and  Siuslaw.    A  grammatical  sketch  of  the  former  dialect  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

i  » An  Athapascan  tribe  living  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Coquelle  river. 

'  '  Spoken  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Coquelle  river,  and  commonly  called  Lower  Coquelle. 

I  3045°— Bull.  40,  pt,  2—12 ^20  306 
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The  Coos  call  their  own  language  Jia'nts  Lle'yis  the  hanis  tongue. 
The  present  work  deals  with  this  dialect  only,  as  sufficient  material 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  grammar  of  the 
Miluk  dialect. 

Texts  of  myths  and  tales  were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  present  sketch,  and  were  published  by  Colum- 
bia University.^  All  references  accompanying  examples  refer  to  page 
and  line  of  that  publication. 

PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-14) 
§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Coos  is  rich  and  fully  developed.  Clusters 
of  consonants  occur  very  frequently,  but  are  void  of  difficult  compli- 
cations. The  vowels  show  a  high  degree  of  variability,  and  occur  in 
short  and  long  quantities.  The  obscure  vowel  e  is  very  frequent, 
and  seems  to  be  related  to  short  e  and  a.  Resonance  vowels  occur 
very  often,  and  are  indicated  in  this  work  by  superior  vowels.  The 
diphthongs  are  quite  variable.  Long  e  is  not  a  pure  vowel,  but  glides 
from  e  to  I;  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  long  t,  to  which 
it  seems  to  be  closely  related.  In  the  same  manner  long  o  glides 
from  0  to  -M,  and  was  heard  often  as  a  long  iZ-vowel. 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  Coos  system  of  vowels  and 
diphthongs: 

Diphthongs 


Vowels 

Semi-vowels 

Di 

E 

a 

e 

i      t 

0 

u 

iX 

IV,  y 

at^ 

a 

a 

e    I 

0 

u 

e^ 

Short  e  is  pronounced  like  e  in  the  English  word  helmet,  while  the 
umlauted  a  corresponds  to  the  open  e-vowel  in  German  wahlen.  It 
very  often  occurs  as  the  umlauted  form  of  long  a.  %  represents  the 
short  y- vowel  so  commonly  found  in  the  Slavic  languages;  while  4 
indicates  exceedingly  short,  almost  obscure  u.  o  can  not  occur  after 
the  palatal  surd  Jc  and  fortis  k!. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonantic  system  of  Coos  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  sounds  of  the  k  and  I  series,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 

1  Coos  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  vol.  1. 
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aspiration,  by  the  abundance  of  long  (double)  consonants  I,  m,  n,  and  y, 
and  by  the  semi-vocalic  treatment  of  the  nasals  m,  n^  and  of  the  lateral 
sounds  (indicated  in  this  sketch  by  a  circle  under  the  consonant). 
Surds  and  sonants  were  not  always  pronounced  distinctly,  especially 
in  the  alveolar  series.  No  aspirated  consonants  were  found  besides 
the  aspirated  f  and  k\  The  fortis  is  pronounced  with  moderate  air- 
pressure  and  glottal  and  nasal  closure. 
The  system  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar (g  f)  q  q!  r,x 

Palatal  .   .  - g,  g{w)  k,  k{w)  kf,  k!  {w)     - 

Anterior  palatal g'  k'  k'!           x' 

Alveolar d  t,  f  t!            s^  c          n,  n 

Afl'ricative {dzf)^dj  ts,  to  ts/^to! 

Labial h  ])  p!             -          wi,  m 

Lateral £              £  £/  l^l^h 

Glottal  stop ---  £  _  _              _              _ 

Aspiration -  -  -  ^^' 

y,y  h  w 

The  glottal  stop,  when  not  inherent  in  the  stem,  may  occur  inde- 
pendently only  before  Z,  m,  n,  and  w.  It  always  disappears  before 
velar  and  palatal  sounds.  The  aspiration  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
stricture  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  it. 
After  «,  0,  and  u  (and  u  diphthongs)  it  is  of  a  guttural  character;  while 
when  following  e,  ^'-vowels,  or  the  ^-diphthongs,  it  becomes  palatal. 
It  disappears  before  a  following  w  or  y. 

f^ha^'Hs  I  make  it  10.4  T^ha^we^'wat  I  have  it  18.4 

ts  soHUd'nl  we  two  trade  mu- 
tually 15.6 
lilo^Ha'ya    I   am  watching    it     loiottl'yeqEm  he  took  care  66.3 

26.11 
pl'^'pl  he  went  home  28.2  xplye'etc  backwards,  homewards 

42.7 
qai^'qa'yonaJya      he       became 

afraid  of  it  42.3 

§  4.  Sound  Groupings 

As  has  been  stated  before,  clusters  of  consonants  are  extensive,  but 
present  few  complications.  Whenever  difficulties  arise  in  pronoun- 
cing them,  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  inherent  in  the  language,  to 

§  4 
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simplify  them.  Thus,  combinations  of  more  than  two  consonants  are 
rare,  except  in  cases  where  one  of  the  component  elements  (fre- 
quently the  middle  consonant)  is  m,  n,  or  one  of  the  lateral  series. 
Such  combinations  are  made  possible  through  the  semi-vocalic  charac- 
ter of  these  consonants.     I  have  also  found  xpq^  xcx\ 

helq-  to  arrive  Jialqtso^' wat  she  would  bring  it 

to  him  72.8 
a'lqas  fear  66.4  agalqsitd'^'wat    he    scared   him 

92.20 
dE'msit  prairie  22. 12  dEmste'tc  through  a  prairie  22. 11 

In  the  same  manner  initial  clusters,  <yt  which  ?n,  ??,  or  I  is  the  first 
element,  are  syllabified  by  vocalization  of  the  first  consonant  either 
initially  or  terminally.  A  similar  process  takes  place  in  clusters  con- 
sisting of  two  consonants  that  belong  to  the  same  group. 

The  only  consonantic  combinations  that  are  inadmissible  are  those 
of  a  ^,  ts  or  s  +  m  or  n. 

Terminal  clusters  of  three  consonants  are  admissible  only  in  cases 
where  one  of  the  component  elements  is  a  consonant  easily  subject  to 
vocalization  (a  lateral,  m  or  n). 


I'nq  7.5  qa'mlt  102.16 

y\xa' ntcfi^ts  60.3  tqa'nhU  28.1 


Terminal  clusters  of  two  consonants  are  confined  to  the  combina- 
tions of  m-l-^,  m4-«,  m-\-x;  n -I- alveolar  or  affricative,  n  +  k',  n  +  L; 
^-(-alveolar  or  affricative  (excepting  l  +  n),  l  +  m;  l  +  t  and  l  +  tc.  All 
other  combinations  are  inadmissible  (see  §11). 

The  following  examples  of  terminal  sound  groupings  may  be  given: 

L!e'="8tmt  74.19  I'lt  7.8 

hataJyims  20.14  milt!  76.12 

yi'xumx  122.22  tells 

k-Unt  5.2  he'Hdj 

xwomdj  6.8  he'vMts  140.14 

klvAnts  96.11  tdiltc!  26.26 

Lowe'entc  6.1  tk'ehn  136.7  (St.  Clair) 

denk'  82.9  xalt  10.9 

hariL  7.1  qe'ltc  6.4 

An  exceptional  instance  of  a  usually  inadmissible  sound  grouping 
was  found  in  xyi'hdq  20.21. 
§  4 
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All  inadmissible  terminal  clusters  are  avoided  through  the  insertion 
of  a  (weak)  vowel  between  the  two  final  consonants. 

dEnist-  difmm,t  prairie  22.12 

helq-  he^laq  he  arrived  20.18 

hhinp-  Lhi'nap  he  went  through  22.11 

Tnilx-  mn!lax  lunch  28.15 

«?2'  +  "'^  (§  2^)  a'lqas  fear  66.4 

w%nq-^-8  (§25)  vji'nqas  mat,  spider  58.5 

Inadmissible  medial  clusters  are  avoided  through  the  insertion  of  a 
weak  vowel  or  vowels: 

winq-  +  -xEfn  iinna'qaxEm  it  is  spread  out  32. 14 

helq-  +  -XEtn  hela'qaxEin  it  is  the  end  41:.  14 

Inq-  +  -a  ux  Ina'qa  they  two  went  down 

8.4 


§  5.  Accent 

With  the  exception  of  the  monosyllabic  particles,  that  are  either 
enclitic  or  proclitic,  each  word  in  Coos  has  its  stress  accent,  designated 
by  the  acute  mark  (')  or  by  the  rising  tone  rendered  here  by  •— .  The 
former  accent  is  not  inseparably  associated-  with  any  particular  sylla- 
ble of  a  word.  It  may,  especially  in  cases  of  polysyllabic  stems,  be 
shifted  freely  from  one  syllable  to  another,  although  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  this  apparent  shifting  of  accent  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  words  in  question  were  pronounced  by  the 
natives.  The  circumflex  accent  appears  mostly  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  may  best  be  compared  with  the  intonation  given  to  the  word  so 
in  the  English  interrogative  sentence  Is  that  so  ? 

The  accent  very  often  modifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  falls  by 
lending  a  specific  coloring  to  the  vowel,  or  by  making  it  appear  with 
a  long  quantity.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  syllables  with  the 
obscure  vowel,  which,  under  the  influence  of  accent,  may  be  changed 
to  an  a  or  an  e. 

A  very  peculiar  use  of  the  accent  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
verbal  stem  helaq.  This  stem  expresses  two  different  ideas,  that  are 
distinguished  by  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  accent.  When  occurring 
with  the  stress  accent  ('),  he'laq  denotes  to  get,  to  arrive;  while 
helaq  with  the  rising  tone  of  a  expresses  the  idea  to  climb  up. 

§  5 
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Phonetic  Laws  (§§  6-14) 

§  6»  Tntrodiicto7'y 

The  phonetic  laws  are  quite  complex,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
show  such  appalling  irregularities  that  they  defy  all  attempts  at 
systematization.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  contraction  of  two  or 
more  vowels  into  one,  and  of  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadl}'  speaking, 
the  phonetic  processes  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  contact  phenomena 
and,  in  rare  instances,  to  the  effects  of  accent. 

Vocalic  Processes  (§§  7-11) 
The  processes  treated  in  this  division  ma}'  be  classitied  as  follows: 

(1)  Vocalic  Harmony. 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  ti-  diphthongs. 

(3)  Contraction, 

(4)  Hiatus. 

(5)  Processes  due  to  change  from  terminal  to  medial  position. 

§  7.  VOCALIC  HARMONY 

The  most  important  phonetic  law  in  the  Coos  language  is  the  law  of 
vocalic  harmony.  This  tendency  towards  euphony  is  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  language,  that  it  may  safel}-  be  said  to  be  one  of  its 
chief  characteristics.  Its  purpose  is  to  bridge  over  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  difficulties  that  would  arise  in  trj'ing  to  pronounce  in  quick 
succession  syllables  with  vowels  of  widely  different  qualities.  The 
process  may  be  of  a  retrogressive  or  progressive  character;  that  is  to 
say,  the  suffix  may  change  the  qualit\^  of  the  stem-vowel,  or  vice  versa. 
Only  the  vowels  of  the  a-  and  e-  series  are  affected  by  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  always  purely  phonetic. 

The  following  suffixes  cause  a  change  from  a  to  a,  a  process  called 
the  z-umlaut: 

-I  neutral  §  31         -U  pronominal  §  46         -lye  transitional  §  35 

T^ha'vMs  I  make  it  grow  Jid'wl  he  grew  up  64.24 

T^tsxau'wat  I  kill  him  26.22  ntsxewefU  she  kills  me  24.14 

T^hafJcI^ts  I  draw  it  up  U  haklHl'ye  they  were  drawn 

up  30.1 
§§  6-7 
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A  change  of  «- vowels  into  «- vowels  due  to  other  causes  is  effected 
by  the  pronominal  suflSxes  -u  (§  46),  -em  (§  30),  and  by  the  imperative 
-E  (§  43). 

T^Jm'hlHUs  I  draw  it  up  fihalklHUsu  he  draws  me  up 

hia'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.14  iQJc'e'wUu  he  pecks  at  me 

hwaa'nlya  he  knows  it  26.18  Jcwee'nlyem  they  know  it  24.22 

paly  at  he  shouted  32.1  i  pEl'tE  you  must  shout  32.2 


'-  to  kill  tsxe'wE  kill  him!  68.3 

The  following  suffixes  change  the  g- vowels  of  the  stem  into  a- vowels: 
-ami,  -dis  pronominal  §  46 
-dyam  distributive  §  37 
-andya  §  50 

tctne'henl  he  is  thinking  24.13,     ^tctnahand' mt  I   am  thinking 

14  of  you 

he'wes  a  lie  eFhawasand'is  you  are  lying  to 

me 
x'ne'et  it  is  on  top  10.1  ^aj'naa^a'yalamridingCahorse) 

Telle' 68  black  kUad'yam  blackish  (black  here 

and  there) 
xafnts  sick  42.18  xd'nand'ya  he  made    him   feel 

sorry  42.18 
pLjpaJxois  hat  136.14  pLpd' wtsandya  he  made  a  hat 

out  of  it 

[Note. — The  suffix  -andya  is  composed  of  -enl  +  -dya.  The  long  d 
of  -dya  affects  the  e  of  -enl^  and  the  compound  suffix  changes  the 
quality  of  the  stem- vowel.] 

Here  may  also  belong  the  qualitative  change  of  y%xl^'  one  and  yGfxwd 
TWO  into  ytxaMna  one  each  and  yuxwaM'na  two  each  (see  p.  374), 
and  changes  like  — 

IS  we'ldnl  hanz  we  two  fight  will  116.11  {wtl-  to  fight) 
qameldnl'we  he  commenced  to  swim  around  {jiiU-  to  swim) 

[Compare  also  the  change  of  the  possessive  pronoun  la,  llye,  into  la, 
llya,  when  preceding  stems  with  «- vowels  (see  §  98).] 

Progressive  assimilation  occurs  very  frequently,  and  affects  almost 
all  suffixes  that  have  ^-vowels.  The  following  suffixes  change  their 
e- vowels  under  the  influence  of  an  «-voweI  of  the  stem: 

-e  auxiliary  §44 

-enl  verbal  §45 

-lye  transitional  §35 

-etc  adverbial  §68 

-lyawa  nominal  §62  §  7 
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nwt'tme  with  blood  it  is  {un-  la^  nk!a' ha  they  ydth  ropes  are 

tin  blood)  20.6  {h!a  rope)  46.9 

U  ntdwd'le  they  with  fire  are  nmt'laqa  with  an  arrow  he  is  (ml'- 

{tdwa'l^x^)  42.12  %  arrow)  20.18 

hdtct/erii'yeqEm  the  story  is  il  qanatcanl'waq  they    began   to 

being  told  {Jid'tcU!  story)  make  fun  {qa'Tiatc  joke)  50.12 

44.14, 15 

tc  hewese'nl  you  two  are  lying  tl  kwd'xaLanz    they   are    making 

28.13,  14  {he^wes  lie)  bows  {kwofxciL  a  bow) 

qaltml'ye  morning  it  got  20.4  '^hainahafya  1  active  became  {hai'- 

{qalim-  morning)  na  active) 

afyu  tx'lfye  surely  a  canoe  it  i^doivdyahaf ya  I  happened  to  want 

was  {tx'  canoe)  126.10  it  {dowa-  to  desire) 

dEinste'tc  Lht'nap  through  a  i^k.'wi'l  xd'^-patc  he  dove  into  the 

prairie  he  went  22.11  {difrrb-  water  {xd'°'p  water)  26.27 

stt  prairie) 

ytxd'ioExetc  la  into  the  house  l! to! ate  tsxawl'yat  on  the  ground 

he  went  {ytxd'wEx  house)  he  put   it   down   {L/td    earth, 

28.10,  11  ground)  36.20,  21 

The  same  progressive  assimilation  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
change  of  the  transitive  suffix  -e^wat  into  -cPwat  (see  p.  337)  whenever 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  ^/-diphthongs. 

f^kwlte^'wat  he  is  following  i^^tsxau'wat  I  kill  him  {tsxa^-  to  kill) 

him  22.2  26.22 

T^tdntctne^' wat  I  am  thinking  ^wUd^'wat  you  are  looking  for  it 

(of  him)  {wil-  to  look  for  something)  54.3 

Another  assimilatory  process  of  this  type  is  the  change  of  the  par- 
ticle U  into  el  {hel)  after  a  preceding  n  or  l  (see  p.  388). 

iB^yl  U  good,  indeed  5.3  m  hel  not  so!  42.23 

Is'yl   yv! Lei   good    it    would    be 
indeed  70.5 

In  spite  of  this  great  tendency  towards  euphony,  numerous  instances 
will  be  found  showing  an  absolute  lack  of  vocalic  harmony.  Whether 
these  cases  are  the  result  of  imperfect  perception,  due  to  the  rapid 
flow  of  speech  or  to  other  causes,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

§  8.  CONSONANTIZATION  OF  I-  AND  U-  DIPHTHONGS 

The  i  and  u  of  diphthongs  are  always  changed  into  the  semi-vocalic 
consonants  y  and   w  when   they  are  followed   by  another   vowel. 
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The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  cases  where  the  diphthong 

is  contracted  with  the  following  vowel  (see  §  9). 

• 

pEULo' wai  whale  ZO. 10  pEULo'wayEtc  a  whale  with  88.30 

ux  Ula'qai  they  two  are  living     he'laq  Ie  ma  ttla'qayetc  he  came 

24. 1  to  the  people  (who)  lived  (there) 

36.12,  13 
t.'^ct'ta^  flint  point  ntl^ct'taHve  Ie  mt'laq  flint  points 

have  the  arrows  62.27 
xo"-  to  eat  Lowa'was  food  22.14 

xwl'lux^  head  30.14  xlUs  xwt'luxwltc  she  hit  him  over 

the  head  66.5,  6 
h^  perhaps +  is  we  two  Icwts  let  us  two  26.15 

§  9.  CONTRACTION 
In  Coos  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  immediatelj^  following  each 
other  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  rule  that 
would  cover  all  irregularities.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  contraction  of  vowels,  and  hiatus,  seem  constantly  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  following  rules  may  be  said  to  apply  in  all 
cases: 

(1)  Two  vowels  belonging  to  the  w-series  are  contracted  into  a  long  u. 
xtcl'tcu  +  uL  xtci'tcuL  how  would  (it  be)  5.2 
yiTcu  +  uL                                        yt'huL  perhaps  it  would  (be)  17.7 

(2)  Two  long  i- vowels  are  contracted  into  a  long  I. 

hd'h!Hl-\--lye  tl  hd'klHl'ye  they  were  drawn  up 

30.1 
henl  +  -lye  he'nlye   a    while   42.17   {h^nihen 

many  times  88.1) 

(3)  Long  e  or  l  are  contracted  with  a  following  a  into  long  a  or  e, 
-em-\--dya  -anaya  (see  §  50) 
pLpd'ioisenl  he  is  making   a    pLpdwisa'ndya  he  is  making  a  hat 

hat  out  of  it 

-ne'  + -divas  -nehvas  (see  §  59) 

(4)  Vowels  of  very  short  quantities  are  usually  contracted  with  the 
following  vowels  of  longer  quantities,  regardless  of  quality.  The 
qualit}'  of  the  longer  vowel  predominates  in  such  amalgamations.  In 
the  process  of  contraction,  an  h  preceding  the  second  vowel  disappears. 

c^  +  /tanL  canL  a  particle   denoting  certain 

expectation  (see  §  90) 
tsi  +  hanL  tsauL  only  then  shall  .  .  .  78.15 

§  9 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  w-vowels,  which 
change  a  following  h  into  a  w. 

yu  +  he  yuwe'  whenever  16.6 

tso  then  tsowef  as  soon  as  52. 14  J 

An  interesting  case  of  contraction  is  presented  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  negative  particle  In. 

^1  -\-  in  NOT  is  contracted  into  nl. 

^  THOU  +  In  NOT  is  contracted  into  en. 

xwin  WE  TWO  +  tn  not  is  contracted  into  xim^n. 

Un  WE  +  m  NOT  is  contracted  into  Wn. 

din  YOU  +  t?i  NOT  is  contracted  into  cp7i. 

nl  tcitc  la^  tsxau'wat  not  I  how  that  one  (to)  kill  it  62.21 
en  hanL  dlH  you  not  will  (be)  something  10.5 
xiot'n  hvad'nlya  we  two  not  know  it  120.23 
Wn  canL  xtcitc  sqats  we  (can)  not  seize  her  56.18 
c^n  k'eUe^ioat  you  not  forget  it  40.18 

Following  are  examples  of  uncontracted  negative  forms: 

ux  In  Tcwaafmya  they  two  (did)  not  know  it  22.9,  10 
U  In  k'ilo'vAt  they  (did)  not  see  it  32.3 

§  10.  HIATUS 

The  same  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  case  of  contraction  of  vowels 
is  found  in  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  coming-together  of  two  vowels  of  like  quantities  and  qualities  is 
avoided  by  means  of  infixing  a  weak  h  between  them.  Two  vowels  of 
dissimilar  quantities  and  qualities  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  the 
accent. 

Examples  of  insertion  of  h: 

hwaafmya-^-dya  hwad'nlyahd'ya     (they)    came    to 

know  it  102.29 

T^^'ne  +  -lye  lyneTiUye  I  came  to  be  (the  one) 

slL'ne^  +  -lye  siL'nehl'ye  joined  together  it  be- 

came 13.4 

ts!xa-\--a  ntsJxa'ha    Ie    kwd'xaL    (covered) 

with  skin  is  the  bow  62.27,  28 

hu^m.d'h'e-\--e  ux  nhu^md'k'ehe   they  two   with 

wives  are  42.15 

helml  -{--ts  helmlfhts  next  day  6.7 

§   10 
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Examples  of  division  by  means  of  accent: 

Ie-\--Uc  xle'Uc  Lfdts  with  it  he  spoke  16.2 

Lfta  +-atc  Llta'atc  leraVyat  into  the  ground 

he  stuck  it  64. 1 

§  11.  PROCESSES  DUE  TO  CHANGE    FROM   TERMINAL  TO  MEDIAL 

POSITION 

Terminal  consonantic  clusters  are  avoided  by  inserting  a  weak  vowel 
between  two  consonants  standing  in  final  position  (see  §  4).  But  as 
soon  as  a  suffix  is  added  to  a  stem  thus  expanded,  changing  the  cluster 
from  a  terminal  to  medial  position,  the  inserted  vowel  is  dropped,  and 
the  consonants  are  combined  into  a  cluster. 

mt'lax  lunch  28.15  wMxa'nEin  lunch  make  me  ]  14.5 

difmsU  prairie  22.12  dEmste'tc  LJit'nap   to  the   prairie 

he  came  22.11 
iA^'7i«^  he  went  through  22. 11     ux  Lhtnpi'ye     they     two      came 

through  112.1 
a'lqas  fear  66.4  ux  alqsa'ya  they  two  are  afraid  of 

it  7.5 
hd'tcU!  story  20.2  hdtctlenl'yeqEm   a  story  is  being 

told  44.14,  15 
t(A'lats    he     was     astonished     tci/lts^xEm  he  was  astonished  128. 

22.28  15 

kwa'xaL  bow  60.14  ux  nkwafxLa  they  two  have  bows 

12.9 
rrd'lat  he  swam  30.7  ini'lt^qErn  he  swam  (out)  100.16 

On  the  whole,  Coos  shows  a  marked  tendency  toward  clustering  of 
consonants  in  medial  position.  Thus,  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
long  vowel  is  added  to  a  stem  that  has  already  been  amplified  by 
means  of  a  suffix  whose  initial  vowel  is  weak,  the  vowel  of  the  first 
suffix  is  dropped,  and  its  consonants  are  combined  with  the  final  con- 
sonants of  the  stem  into  a  cluster. 

hd'LdtG  elder  brother  72.27  TmUd'yas  elder  brothers 

e'k^Ldtc  father  20.25  ek^Ltcl'yas  fathers 

la'^hts  mud  52.10  xHhsa'Etc  with  mud  52.13 

nhu^'mtsUs  I  marry  her  hu^rntstso^'wat  he  married  26. 14 

This  change  from  a  terminal  to  a  medial  position  effects  sometimes 
the  dropping  of  a  whole  syllable. 

m%Lh.m/ydtc  younger  brother    il  miLkim! tdn%  they  are  younger 
72.1  brothers  (mutually)  84.20 

§   11 
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%lMwe'H(fis  heart  5.3  Uu'tcri&itc  lo'qHats  in  his  heart  she 

was  boiling  108.27 
pii'yat    he  took    him    home    xv)tn  ^putcUnii  hauL  we  two  thee 
30.13  take  home  will  126.19,  20 

Another  effect  due  to  this  law  is  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix.  This  change  takes  place 
regularly  when  two  or  more  suffixes  have  been  added  to  one  and  the 
same  stem. 

Lhinptso^wat  he  takes  him  t^Lhinptso'vAtu  he  takes  me 
through  through  ■ 

hu^mistso^' wat  he  is  marrying  e^ hu^mistsovntaf  rat  hanz  I  marry 
them  26.14                     '  thee  will  184.6 

Consonantic  JProcesses  (§§  12-14) 

§  12.  TYPES  OF  CONSONANTIC  PROCESSES 

Consonantic  changes  are  few  in  number,  and  due  to  contact  phe- 
nomena.    The  following  are  the  processes  affecting  consonants  : 
(L)  Consonantic  euphony. 
(2)  Simplification  of  doubled  consonants. 

§   13.  CONSONANTIC  EUPHONY 

This  law  affects  the  palatal  sounds  only,  and  results  from  a  strong 
tendency,  inherent  in  the  language,  to  assimilate,  whenever  possible, 
the  consonants  of  the  >?^-series  to  the  character  of  the  preceding  or 
following  vowels.  As  a  consequence  of  this  tendency,  ^'-vowels  are 
invariably  followed  or  preceded  by  the  anterior  palatals,  while  u- 
vowels  change  a  following  palatal  into  a  X'-sound  with  a  w-tinge  (a 
labialized  k). 

la! nth'  river  14.6  tsd'yux^  small  20.5 

wix't'lts  food  14,7  mafluTc^  paint  10.2 

taJia'ltk'  quiver  66.26  xwt'lux''  head  30.14 

x'nek'  hair  50.3  melaflcuJc^  salmon  heart  34.25 

g'tmg't' mis  rain  go^s  all  9.3 

Instances  are  not  lacking  where  actual  palatalization  has  taken 
place,  or  where  an  anterior  X*  has  been  changed  into  a  palatal  k  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  character  of  the  vowel  following  it. 

hia'lat  he  shouted  36.7  qak'elenl'we  u  mln  they  began  to 

shout  24.22 
kla'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.9  k'  le'witlin  some  one  is  pecking 

§§  12-13 
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ha'kat  he  crawled  32.12  xha'k'Uc  crawlingly  32.10 

tka'lmtts  he  sinks  it  t^k'e'lmtxEm  (a)  deep  place  84.24 

hlxa'ye'es  he  is  talking  k'/xe'Em  ye'es  talk  to  me 
to  him  30.23 

pkak'  grandfather  28.19  pkafkatc  grandfather  30.6 

tahJaJltk'  quiver  G6.26  tahd'Ukatc  into  the  quiver  116.19 

ax'l'axato  uncle  axa'x'  uncle  34.9 

k^ma'x'  horn  86.25  nkPmd'xa  it  has  a  horn  88.7 

The  only  cases  of  consonantic  assimilation  that  occur  in  Coos  are 
the  changes  of  sonants  into  surds,  under  the  influence  of  a  following 
surd. 

ya'has  maggots  40.12  xya'las  yapWtsald  .  .  .  maggots 

ate  up  his  .  .  .  (literally,  mag- 
goted  his  ...  )  40.6 

lisk'e'tcyi'xumx  he  had  it  (the  p^st'k'  d'tsem  a  cup  give  me  68.17 
water)  in  a  cup  128.25 

§  14.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLED  CONSONANTS 

Doubled  consonants  are  simplified  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
to  avoid  the  clustering  of  too  many  consonants.  The  process  consists 
in  the  simplification  of  a  long  (doubled)  consonant,  when  followed  by 
another  consonant.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  I,  m,  w,  and  y  appear 
in  doubled  Go^g)  quantities,  they  are  the  only  consonants  that  are 
aflfected  by  this  law. 

mJilat  he  swam  30.7  mt'U^qEm  he  swam  (out)  100.16 

tc^'lats  he  was  astonished  tct'Us^xEm  he  was  astonished  128. 

22.28  15 

hMfnap  he  went  through  22. 11  hhtnptsd^' %oat  he  took  him  through 

nmd'henet  it  is  (crowded)  with  xmd'hentitc  like  a  person  30.22, 23 

people  20.1 

§  15.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  in  Coos  are 
expressed  by  means  of  one  of  the  five  following  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suffixation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Syntactic  particles. 

(5)  Phonetic  changes. 

SS  14r-16 
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The  number  of  prefixes  is  very  small,  and  by  far  the  majority  of 
grammatical  ideas  are  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  syntactic 
particles.  Reduplication,  although  frequently  resorted  to,  is  used  to 
express  only  a  limited  number  of  categories;  while  the  phonetic 
changes  are  very  rare,  and  exhibit  a  decidedly  petrified  character. 

§  16.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  stems  seem  to  be  neutral,  and  their  nominal  or  verbal  character 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  suffixes  with  which  they  are  used.  Conse- 
quently two  different  suffixes  —  one  of  a  verbal  and  the  other  of  a 
nominal  character  —  may  be  added  to  the  same  stem,  nominalizing  or 
verbalizing  it,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
following  pages  a  distinction  is  made  between  verbal  and  nominal 
stems,  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  stem  is  used. 

All  prefixes  express  ideas  of  an  adverbial  character. 

By  far  the  majority  of  verbal  suffixes  indicate  ideas  of  action  and 
such  concepts  as  involve  a  change  of  the  subject  or  object  of  the 
verb.  Hence  ideas  indicating  causation,  reciprocity,  reflexive  action, 
the  passive  voice,  the  imperative,  etc. ,  are  expressed  by  means  of  suf- 
fixes. The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action 
are  indicated  by  suffixes.  Only  semi-temporal  ideas,  such  as  the 
inchoative,  frequentative,  and  transitional  stages,  are  expressed  by 
means  of  suffixes;  while  the  true  temporal  concepts  are  indicated 
by  syntactic  particles.  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  also  indicated 
by  suffixes. 

All  local  relations  are  expressed  by  nominal  suffixes.  Abstract 
concepts  are  formed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  very  little  developed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  suffixes,  are  expressed  by  different  verbal  and  nominal  stems. 
Distributive  plurality  occurs  very  often,  especially  in  the  verb,  and 
is  indicated  by  suffixes  or  by  reduplication.  Reduplication  expresses, 
furthermore,  continuation,  duration,  and  repetition  of  action. 

A  great  variety  of  concepts  are  expressed  by  syntactic  particles, 
especially  ideas  relating  to  emotional  states  and  to  degrees  of  certainty. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.     Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.     The  first  person 
dual  has  two  distinct  forms, —  one  indicating  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou) 
and  the  other  the  exclusive  (I  and  he). 
§  16 
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The  demonstrative  pronoun  shows  a  variety  of  forms,  but  does  not 
distinguish  sharply  between  nearness  or  remoteness  in  relation  to  the 
three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  very  well  developed,  exhibiting  special  forms  for  the 
ordinal,  multiplicative,  and  the  distributive,  which  are  indicated  by 
means  of  suffixes. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  facility  with  which  the  different  parts  of  speech 
may  shift  their  position  without  changing  in  the  least  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  Incorporation  and  compound  words  are  entirely  absent, 
and  the  various  parts  of  speech  are  easil}^  recognizable  through  their 
suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  17-95) 


i 


Prefixes  (§§  17-24) 


The  number  of  prefixes  is  small.     Three  of  the  six  prefixes  found 

in  this  language  -^  namely,  the  local,  discriminative,  and  modal  x 

must  have  originally  expressed  one  general  idea  incorporating  these 
three  concepts,  because  the  phonetic  resemblance  between  these  suf- 
fixes is  too  perfect  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.  In  addition  to  these 
prefixes,  the  article  and  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  treated  in  this 
chapter,  as  they  are  loosely  prefixed  to  the  nominal  (or  verbal)  stems, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  form  a  phonetic  unit  with  the  words  that 
follow  them. 

§17.  The  Articles  1e  and  hE 

The  article  Zs,  or  hE^  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike,  and 
may  denote  a  definite  or  indefinite  object.  The  definite  article 
indicates  an  object  that  actually  exists  or  that  is  intimately  known 
to  the  speaker.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  two  different  forms  Ie  and  A£,  but  the  following  general  prin- 
ciple may  be  said  to  hold  good:  He  tends  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence  and  after  words  ending  in  vowels,  dentals,  and  sibilants; 
while  Ie  occurs  in  all  other  cases. 

hs  hxita!y%ms  (1)  mtx'sd'we^{^)k!a'wat  (3)  hs  to'qmas  (4)  the  wood- 
pecker (4)  is  pecking  at  (3)  the  lucky  (2)  money  (1)  20.15 

M'nl  sto^q  Ie  dl'lol  there  stood  the  young  man  22.27 

wdndj  tdme'henl  Ke  dl'lol  thus  was  thinking  the  young  man 
24.13,  14 

e'ne^*  Ie  L.'td  sticking  out  was  the  earth  6.7  §  17 
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The  article  very  often  performs  the  function  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  singular,  and  in  such  cases  is  to  be  rendered 
by  HE,  SHE,  or  it. 

h^lt  Ie  he'laq  Ie  wt'nqas  4  temt'sndtc   (in  order)    to  gamble   he 

arrived,  the  spider's  grandson  66.20,  21 
hE  tsu'tsu  he  was  killed  96.14 

The  article  has  a  general  nominal izing  function,  and  when  prefixed 
to  adverbs,  adjectives,  etc.,  gives  them  the  force  of  nouns. 

hs  ffo^s  dlH  k'yEai's  tsxawl'yat  everything  separately  he  put  down 
48.18,  19 

go^s  d^H  lai'^'tset  liEx  kwt'naHc  (of)  everything  was  started  the 
appearance  (i.  e.,  everything  began  to  have  its  present  appear- 
ance) 12.7 

hs  qa'htEs  the  length 

md  U  Ie  ehe'ntc  md  yd'lanl  surely,  (whatever)  the  far-off  people 
were  talking  66.13 

la^  he'll  hot'leL  Ie  e^k'i'LoHs  that  (was)  their  sweat-house,  which 
you  found  62. 25 

'Qlne  Its  Ie  e^dowdyExtd'is  qa^'wa  I  am  the  one  whom  you  wanted 
last  night  50.25,  26 

In  some  instances  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  singular  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

ta  lE'xd  la^  qats  i'nlEx  and  he,  he  was  just  alone  68.2 
ta  Ie  i'lxd  la^  pEnLo'wai  tl  Lowe^'wat  and  they,  they  whale  are 
eating  130.13 

It  is  also  prefixed  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun la'^. 

IeIO^  qaL/dxex'i'we  these  began  to  flop  around  17.6 
qantc  hla^  Icm'yara  wherever  these  went  22.17,  18 

In  certain  local  phrases  the  article  prefixed  to  the  whole  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  local  term  very  often  expresses  local  relation. 

hE  dE'mstt  ntc^ne'nU  ha^  tiVqtm  at  the  edge  (of)  the  prairie  they 

sat  down  22.15 
hE  tskwa'^ms  nhah!  sfo'waq  at  the  lower  part  (of)  the  fir-tree  he 

stood  up  26.17 

(For  the  article  as  a  possessive  prefix,  see  §  96.) 
§17  
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§  IS.  Tlie  Personal  Pronouns 

The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  in  Coos: 
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Singular < 

1st  person 

2d  person 

3d  person 

n- 

€'- 

Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

3d  person 

U- 

xwtn- 

ic- 

|i    1st  person 

Plural i     2d  person 

[,    3d  person 

lin- 
ctn- 

n- 

There  is  no  special  form  for  the  third  person  singular,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  mere  stem  or  hy  the  article. 

he' mis  dlH  nh'ild'ioU  big  something  I  saw  62.21 

t^  eFqa'qal  merely  you  are  sleeping  68.19 

d'yu  to' hits  indeed!  he  hit  it  13.3 

isali'canl  hanL  we  (two)  will  play  38.11 

md  xwin  wutxaVyat  a  man  we  (two)  brought  home  128.8 

tso  io  Ie'yI  now  you  two  (are)  well  120.20 

d'yu  ux  L^dn  sureh^  they  two  went  down  into  the  water  54.16 

linpl'^'pl  hanL  we  will  go  home  120.21 

dn  sqats  hanL  tE  tdwdl  you  will  seize  that  fire  40.18,  19 

aso'  t(yb  il  wu'txe  again  here  they  returned  30.5 

The  second  persons  dual  and  plural  for  the  imperative  form  of 
intransitive  verbs  are  ice^  and  dne^  respectively,  instead  of  ic  and  dn. 

%c^  sto^q  you  two  stand  up!  120.15 
tst'x'tl  %c^  djl  here  you  two  come!  82.13 
ctne^  L(Pq  you  get  up!  30.19 

But  compare — 

to  heml'yE  you  two  lay  him  bare!  24.10 

tP'  ic  q/mi'tsE  this  you  two  eat!  120.16 

td  dn  L.'ei'yE  te^  k'e'la  there  you  put  this  my  hand!  80.19 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  {W)  very  often  precedes 
the  article  or  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  plurality. 

go^'s  dn  la^  tdWwat,  U  Ie  mUd'kuk'',  U  Ie  ptsd,  U  Ie  mt'P'xas 
everything  he  is  drying,— the  salmon  hearts,  the  gills,  the  tails 
34.25,  26 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2— 12 21  §  18 
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xle'ttc  UplVyap  Id  «,  U  Id  k'e'la^  il  la  Jcxla  with  it  she  painted  their 
faces,  their  hands,  their  feet  122.7 

The  numerical  particle  I'k'l  both  very  often  precedes  the  dual  pro- 
nouns in  order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  duality. 

tso  I'lc'l  qaxa'ntc  ux  x't'ntset  now  both  (of  them)  got  on  top  14.1 
In  the  same  way  the  particle  goH  all  is  placed  before  the  plural 
forms  in  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  plurality. 

laV'  goH  wdndj  tl  Lld'xEin  these  all  that  wa}'^  are  talking  50.9,  10 
As  has  been  remarked  before,  the  pronouns  are  loosely  prefixed 
enclitics.  They  form  no  integral  part  of  the  word,  although  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  precede  immediately  the  noun  or  verb  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  always  placed  before  the  prefixes  enumerated 
in  §§19-24. 

%'h'l  ux  nhvjafxLa  both  of  these  have  bows  (literally,  both  they 

two  [are]  with  bows)  12.9 
tso  tiqahdwl'we  now  I  commence  to  eat 
%G  xqantcu' lois  you  two  from  what  place  (are)?  126.14 
U  h'.'dxd'"']}  they  have  no  water  (literally,  they  [are]   without 

water)  38.2 

The  personal  pronouns  are  contracted  with  the  negative  particle  In 
into  nl  I  NOT,  en  thou  not,  etc.  (see  §  9).  The  prefixed  personal  pro- 
nouns are  also  used  in  the  formation  of  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronouns  (see  §  46). 

^19.  Inchoative  qa- 

This  prefix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action.  The  verb  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  takes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  suffixes  -Iwe  or 
-lye  (see  §  §  32,  35). 

d'yu  qaLowUwe  indeed  (she)  commenced  to  cat  24.11 

qat(Ane}ienl' Vie  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 

ux  qaweldnl'we  they  two  commenced  to  fight 

tso  ux  qayuwatl'ye  now  they  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 

qamili'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30.3 

When  prefixed  to  an  impersonal  verb  or  to  a  noun  with  a  verbal 
force,  the  suffix  is  omitted. 

Id  Llahafvjas  la^  qa'xto^  her  garments  (these)  commenced  to  get 
stiff  110.3 

'qayixumatd'is  (he)  commenced  to  travel  around  (literall}^,  [he]  com- 
menced the  traveling)  32.10 
§  19 
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§  20.  Privative  k* la- 
It  has  the  same  function  as  the  English  suffix  -less.     With  the 
possessive  pronoun,  it  expresses  absence  (p.  399). 

U  Jc'Idtdwd'l  they  (have)  no  fire  38.1 

Jc'fa'tetc  mi'lat  (she)  swam  around  naked  (lit.,  without  clothes)  86.1 
k'  Idhuwa'was  mUsV'lfi'ye  suddenly  she  became  pregnant  (literally, 
without  delay  she  became  pregnant)  10.7 

§  21.  AdverMal  n- 

This  prefix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at,  to,  on,  with.  When  pre- 
ceded by  the  article  or  those  pronouns  that  end  in  a  vowel,  it  is  suf- 
fixed to  them,  and  the  unit  thus  obtained  is  loosel}^  prefixed  to  the 
noun.     The  same  rule  applies  to  the  discriminative  and  modal  x-. 

ai'wit  Ie  md  nhltd'yas  he  killed  (all)  the  people  in  the  village 

112.9,  10 
d'yu  yu'hwe  Idn  yixd'ioEx  surely  he  came  ashore  at  his  house  (and 

not  Idnyixd'ioEx)  36.6 
Lowi'tat  JiE  dVlol  Idl  ninl'k'e  ran  the  young  man  to  that  basket 

28.27 
nxala'wts  la^  he'laq  with  heat  she  arrived  24.9 

n-  in  the  sense  of  with  very  often  exercises  the  function  of  our 
auxiliary  verb  to  have,  to  be.  In  such  cases  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  takes  the  verbal  suffix  -e  or  -a  (see  §  44). 

nwi'ttne  Id  k^hd'yeq  his  excrements  are  bloody  (literally,  with 

blood  [are]  his  excrements)  20.6,  7 
is  nhumd'k'ehe  we  two  have  wives  (literally,  we  two  with  wives 

are)  10.9 
nd°'nt  md  la^  tc.'pd'ya^  vk.'d'ha  many  people  have  braided  ropes 

(literally,  many  people  those  braided  with  ropes  are)  46.8,  9 
ntda'ha  (M  animals  (lit.,  with  "walkers"  something  [that  is])  46.1 

§  22.  Locative  x- 

The  prefix  x-  signifies  from. 

xqantc  la^  sl'^'tHsa  from  where  that  one  scented  it  22.24 
xqal  tqanhts  from  below  he  strikes  it  28.1 

When  prefixed  to  nouns,  the  nouns  usually  take  the  adverbial  suffix 
-eHc  in  (see  §  67). 

xkwile'LeHc  i^djl  I  came  from  the  sweat-house  (literally,  from  in 
the  sweat- house  I  came) 

§§  20-22 
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In  some  cases  the  nouns  take,  instead  of  the  suffix  -eHc^  the  adver- 
bial prefix  n-  (see  §  21). 

ha'lhmt  Ae  k/d  hdx  nklwt'nts  he  took  the  rope  off  his  neck  98.23 
(literally,  he  took  off  the  rope  his  from  on  neck) 

§  23.  Discriminative  x- 

The  prefix  x-  occurs  very  often  with  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  denotes  the  performer  of  the  action.  (For  x-  preceded  by  the 
article  or  pronoun,  see  §  21.) 

IcaP-s  td'hUs  Kex  d'l'ldl  almost  hit  it  the  young  man  20.20,  21 
kwt'hy'  Tia^-'Hs  lExmUch'Uhuitc  ice  made  the  father-in-law  26.27,28 
xyVxe^  dd'mil  la^  ha'lqait  one  man  to  him  came  15.5 
In  hwad'nlya  Iex  wt'nq^as  hiP'nak'  not  knew  it  the  Spider-Old- 
Woman  58.9,  10 

X-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  when  the 
sentence  contains  both  subject  and  object,  or  when  the  person 
spoken  to  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  noun  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

hu^jntstso'^'wat  Iex  dl'lol  Ie  yvfxivd  kiPmd'h'e  married  the  young 

man  the  two  women  26.14 
h'Uo'vnt  Tie  imx'l'lis  Iex  hu^'mis  saw  the  food  the  woman  64.16, 17 
k'Uo'ioU  Iex  diHinU  Ie  xa'ms  saw  the   husband   the   sick  (man) 

128.11,  12 
sqa'ts  hdl  hu^'mik'  Iex  »wal  seized  that  old  woman  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 

x-  is  never  omitted  as  a  prefix  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  an  animal,  an  inanimate  object,  or  any  part  of  speech  other  than  a 
noun. 

xcx'iml  Tik'ild'vAtu  the  bear  saw  me  (but  cx'tml  t^k'ilo'wU  I  saw 

the  bear) 
xya'has  yapti'tsa  Idpt'Uk'ts  maggots  ate  up  his  anus  40.6,  7 
ak^a'nak'  helHta  Hex  x'owd'yas  sticking  out  is  (the)  tongue  the  snake 

42.1,  2 
xqcbine'Es  kd^-s  tsxau'wat  cold  (weather)  nearly  killed  him  32.7 
xiiAt  t^-td'hitsu  some  one  hit  me 
ni  kwaalnlya  xunt  I  don't  know  who  (it  is) 
xi'niEX  x'L.'o'wit  Lojn'tetc    alone   (they)  got    into   (the)   basket 

84.19,  20 
xlala^  lo^Hd'ya  that  is  the  one  (who)  watched  it  94.6 

§  23 
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%n  Is'yi  xhm'naHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  [the 

manner  of]  looking  34.18 
xnW^nt  lay-  Lo^^Lo'^'wax  many  (persons)  her  were  clubbing  80.4,  5 

X-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  vocative  cases  of  nouns  when  they 
are  used  with  the  possessive  pronouns.  This  is  due  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  to  avoid  ambiguity  or  obscurity  of  meaning. 

tall  nEX  hu^'rids  halloo,  vay  wife  !     54.2 
^djl  nEX  da' mil  you  come,  my  husband !  70. 16 
eFlo^HlyExta'is  hauL  nsx  cl't/d  you  shall  take  care  of  me,  oh,  my 
j  pet!  86.20.21 

e^djl  nEX  temd'^nis  you  come,  my  grandsons  82.12, 13 
e^Lo^k^  nEX  hlo'la  sit  down,  my  father 

'  While  the  vocative  cases  (especially  for  nouns  expressing  terms  of 
relationship)  have  special  forms,  the  omission  of  the  discriminative 
prefix  could  nevertheless  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  as  the 
possessive  pronoun  coincides  with  the  form  for  the  personal  pronoun. 
1-  Thus,  if  in  the  sentence  e^hW-h^  hex  klo'la^  the  nEx  hlo'la  were 
deprived  of  its  discriminative  prefix,  it  might  mean  you  sit  down.  I 
(am  the)  father.  Since,  however,  the  action  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  person  addressed  (in  this  particular  instance,  "the  father"),  it  is 
discriminated  by  the  prefix  x-.  Such  an  ambiguity  can  not  occur  in 
sentences  where  the  vocative  is  used  without  the  possessive  pronoun, 
where  the  prefix  is  consequently  omitted. 

e^LQl^h^ pkaJh'  you  sit  down,  grandfather  !  108.14 
mMxa'nEjn  l  v!md  make  me  (necessarily)  lunch,  grandmother ! 
114.5 

•  §  24z.  Modal  and  Instrufnental  x- 

This  prefix  may  be  best  translated  by  in  the  manner  of.  Its 
function  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  suffix  -lt.  There  is  an 
etymological  relation  between  this  suffix  and  the  discriminative  and 
locative  «-,  although  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  its  exact  nature.  The 
suffix  -tc  is  frequently  added  to  stems  preceded  by  the  modal  prefix 
■x  (see  §  36). 

XLOwe'entG  hlwt'nts    entirely     Loioe'entc  Lowt'tat   all  (seals)  ran 

he  swallowed  her  102.23  (into  the  water)  56.9,  10 

xtcl'tcu  e^xa'lal  how  are  you?  tcl'tcu  y^  Uuwe'HcU  what  do  you 
(literally,  in  what  way  you  think?  (literally,  what  your 
do?)  36.13  heart?)  6.9;  T.l 

xqalVyeqeHc  U  kwtna'e^waf  as  salmon  they  look  upon  it  (literally, 
in  the  manner  of  salmon  they  see  it  [qa'lyeq  salmon])  130.14 

§24 
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xpiy^etc  qalnuwam'ioe  backwards  she  commenced  to  pull  them 

(literally,  in  the  manner  of  going  home  {^pl^^'pl  he  goes  home]) 

80.8,  9 
in  xd'yuwltc  aftsa  a  small  amount  she  gave  her  (literally,  not  in 

the  manner  of  enough  [a'yu  sure  enough])  64.21 
iia'wUs  JiEx  t.'^ci'tc  I  finished  shoving  (literally,  I  finished  in  the 

manner  of  .  .  .) 

This  prefix  is  used  frequently  to  express  the  idea  of  instrumen- 
tality. The  noun  is  then  usually  followed  by  the  adverbial  suflfix 
-Etc  (see  §  70).  The  idea  of  instrumentality  is  here  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  modality,  that  the  instrumental  use  of  a  modal 
prefix  is  very  natural. 

h!w%nt  xmi'lariEtc  he  shot  at  him  with  an  arrow  (literally,  he  shot 

at  him  in  the  manner  of  an  arrow)  22.16 
pad' hit  ItE  Lo'jnt  xqa'lyeqEtciwW  (was)  the  basket  with  salmon 36.1 
Iex  tsftina'hEtc  Lid'ts  with  the  thunder  language  he  spoke  18.9 
xmlk'e'Etc  tovAtim! ye  by  means  of  a  basket  he  was  dropped  down 

28.9,10 

Suffixes  (§§  25-80) 

§  26.  General  Metnavhs 

The  number  of  suffixes  in  Coos  is  quite  small  when  contrasted  with 
the  numerous  suffixes  found  in  some  of  the  neighboring  languages. 
This  number  appears  even  smaller  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  compound  suffixes  that  consist  of  two,  and  in  some  cases  of  three, 
independent  suffixes.  A  still  more  sweeping  reduction  ma}"  be  obtained 
through  an  etymological  comparison  between  the  difi'erent  suffixes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  language,  in  its  present  status, 
would  lend  itself  to  an  etymological  anah'sis,  many  suffixes,  appar- 
ently different  in  character  and  even  in  form,  could  be  shown  to 
be  derived  from  one  common  base.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
suffix  -t  primarily  had  a  general  verbal  character,  and  that  all  the 
other  suffixes  ending  in  -t  are  derived  from  this  original  form.  This 
assertion  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  present  transitive  suffix 
-ts  is  added  to  a  number  of  stems  that  have  already  been  verbalized  by 
the  general  verbal  -t  suffix,  and  that  the  causative  passive  suffix  -et  is 
always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts  (see  §  26). 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  said  that  -s  was  the  general  suffix 
indicating  nouns,  and  that  all  nominal  suffixes  ending  in  -s  eventually 
go  back  to  this  nominal  suffix. 

§  25  '        m 

I 
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This  theory  of  a  close  etymological  connection  between  the  different 
suffixes  is  practically  proven  b}'^  a  comparison  of  the  various  adverbial 
suffixes  ending  in  -tc.  Such  a  comparison  will  show  that  all  these  suf- 
fixes must  have  been  derived  from  one  universal  form,  which  may  be 
reconstructed  as  *2!c.  Furthermore,  all  the  suffixes  expressing  distri- 
bution have  the  element  n-  in  common,  which  consequently  may  be 
regarded  as  the  original  suffix  conveying  the  idea  of  distributive  plu- 
ralit}^;  the  more  so,  as  in  the  following  instances  n-  actually  denotes 
distribution. 


k'e'la  hand  48.17 


dj%  it  came  52. 8 
h'tsas  ashes, 


<3^w<^^^^'I■•£  you  stand!  122.10 


k'e'lnatc  Ito^'x'its  he  rubbed  her 
in  his  hands  (literall}^,  with  each 
of  his  hands  he  rubbed  her) 
108.20,  21 

lEdji'nlt  they  came  (singly)  52.17 

k'Usi' siiEtc  lepi'tU  tet  with  ashes 
he  marked  himself  [all  over] 
28.16 

tsEL'ne^  ux  ii'kine  side  by  side  they 
two  were  standing  62.22 


There  also  seems  to  be  an  etymological  connection  between  the  suf- 
fix denoting  neutral  verbs  and  the  suffixes  expressing  the  passive 
voice,  although  in  this  case  the  relation  is  not  as  transparent  as  in  the 
instances  mentioned  above;  and  there  ma}^  have  also  existed  an  original 
relation  between  the  verbal  suffixes  that  end  in  -u. 

The  following  list  will  serve  to  illustrate  better  the  theory  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
represent  the  reconstructed  original  suffixes,  while  the  other  forms 
indicate  the  suffixes  as  they  appear  to-day. 


VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


*-t  general  verbal 

*-t  transitive 

-ts  transitive 

-eet  causative  passive 

-et  causative  passive 

-%  e^  neutral 
-ayu^  -e^yu^  -lyu  passive 
-dya^  passive  participle 
-lyauKi  (?)  agency 

*-n  general  distributive 


-ne%  -111  distributive 

-dm  distributive 

-%nl  distributive 

-Mna  distributive 

*-u  modal  (?) 

-u  transitional 

-u  present  passive 

-u  transitive  subject  and    object 

pronoun 

-u  reflexive  plural 

§25 
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NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

*-s  general  nominal  *-tc  general  adverbial 

-is  nominal  -tc  modal  verbal 

-Es,  -tss  abstract  -dtc  ( ?)  suffix  of  relationship 

-eiiis  abstract  -etc  local 

-dwas  abstract  -eHc^  -Itc  local  and  modal  nominal 

-ne^was  abstract  -eioUc  local 

-o^nis  verbal  noun  -Etc  instrumental 
-si  verbal  noun 
-%s  local 
-IS  ordinal 

All  suffixes  may  be  classified  into  two  large  groups  as  verbal  and 
nominal  suffixes;  that  is  to  say,  as  suffixes  that  either  verbalize  or 
nominalize  a  given  neutral  stem.  I  have  included  adverbial  suffixes 
in  the  latter  group,  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  between  nom- 
inal and  adverbial  forms, 

Verl)al  Suffixes  (§§  26-55) 

TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  26-27) 
§  26.  Transitive  -t,  -ts 
-t.  This  suffix  may  have  been  originally  the  verbal  suffix  par 
excellence.  It  points  out  not  only  the  active,  transitive  idea,  but  also 
presence  of  the  object  of  a  transitive  action.  It  has  frequently  a 
causative  meaning.  It  transforms  impersonal  or  passive  verbs  into 
transitives,  and  verbalizes  any  other  part  of  speech.  It  is  usually 
suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stems  whenever  these  end  in  a  vowel,  nasal 
(wi,  n),  or  lateral;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  or  i,  making  the 
suffix  -at  or  -it.  No  phonetic  rule  has  been  discovered  that  will  show 
when  -at  or  -U  ought  to  be  used.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that 
-at  denotes  transitive  actions  not  yet  completed,  while  -it  designates 
a  finished,  transitive  action.  These  connectives  disappear  when  other 
suffixes  are  added  to  the  transitive  -t. 

i}'P^ci't  I  blow  it  away  p^d  Ke  dl'lol  blew  away  the  young 

man  26.21 
'QJc'^^vnt  1  lose  it  kluHvl'  le'ux  dd'mtl  got  lost  their 

(dual)  husband  22.9 
'Q'X'pit  I  burned  it  x'pl  it  burned  down  58.12 

'^qa'ltctt  I  slacken  it  xqeHtc  slowly  17.7 

tci  L/k^ott  IdlhiF'mi'k'ca there    hlkidl  blanket  84.8 
covered  (them)  that  old  wo- 
man (with  blankets)  82.14 
§  26 
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xa'^-yatc    Lowa'hait    into  the    Lowa'hai  Ie  dl'ld  ran  the  youn^ 


water  she  runs  56.8 
eHo'kwtt    hanLciwe    you    will 

make  lightning  18.7 
la^  qcmo'tca   I'nuwit   Ie  a'la 

that  one  outside  (it)  pulled, 

the  child  11.1,  2 
U  T^ycdalt  I  am  talking  about 

them 


man  78.27 
lo'wak^  lightning  18.5 

I'nuwl  very  much  98.28 


'Q'tdpat  I  am  braiding  a  rope 
T^wt'lat  I  am  looking  (around) 


lodndj  ya'lani  thus  they  are  talk- 
ing 56.18 

qa7nlt  he  bit  her  100.16 

yt'xen  L!x'l}nt  once  she  examined  it  86.18 

h!wa°-nt  he  heard  it  24.8 

nhlnoH  JiE  tdt'lE  I  opened  the  door  74.9 

qai'citc  hci^  U  yu'wUt  into  small  pieces  that  thing  they  divided  it 

130.26 
nha'mLt  I  float  it 

TThu'xwU  la  hxla  she  felt  for    i^nxii'xwat  1  am  feeling  it 

her  foot  80.21 
f^tdyU  I  braided  a  rope 
wi'luioU     JiE  tsEtse'k^om       he 

looked  for  the  cane  28.18 

(v^'qat  Tie  I: Ma' was  he  took  ofi'  the  shirt  78.11,  12 

There  are  a  few  stems  denoting  intransitive  ideas  that  occur  with 
this  suffix. 

pt'nat  Ie  we'hel  shaking  was  the  stomach  58.24 
kwilat  (the  bow)  was  bent  64.3 

-ts.  This  suflix  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed 
-t.  Not  the  slightest  difi'erence  could  be  detected  in  the  use  of  these 
two  phonetically  different  suffixes. 

-ts  is  either  suffixed  directly  to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  nasal  (m,  r/,), 
or  a  lateral,  or  it  is  connected  with  the  stem  by  means  of  a  or  t.  The 
only  phonetic  law  that  I  was  able  to  observe  in  reference  to  the  two 
connecting  vowels,  is  that  %  can  never  serve  as  a  connective  between 
the  suffix  -ts  and  a  verbal  stem  ending  in  the  velar  surd  q. 

T^tso^'^Lts  I  greased  it  tsowe'^L  grease  122.6 

nqai'nts  I  cool  it  nqai'na  I  am  cold 

nxaflts  1  made  him  warm  xat'la  she  became  heated  108.26 

li'Jm'ioUs  Ie   tcidi'mU  I  grew  ha'wi  hs  tctcl'mU  (it)  grew  up,  the 


the  spruce-tree 
Lik'its  she  poured  it  102.12 
'Q(pd'^'hwUs  I  made  him  a  slave 


spruce-tree 
hlh-U  it  spilled  172.14 
pd^'kiots  slave 


26 
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i^hWmt»Us  I  niarry  (her)  hu^mts  woman  70.3 

tdwil'letc  tsi'x'Us  in  the  lire     tstx'  here  106.8 
he  held  him  down  106.5 

In  I'lxats  not  he  looked  at  it    tso  e^ilx  now  you  look  17.3 
40.17 

ux  la!ats  Ie    hu^md'k'e   the}"    la  he  went  (intransitive)  22.18 
two  went  over  (the  water) 
the  women  128.4 

T^pH'xats  I  scatter  it  go^s  qantc  la^  7P/i'y£j?  everywhere 

it  is  scattered  46.16 

pokiot'lnl^    tt'lqats     opposite    il  ttla'qai  they  were  living  (liter- 
one   another   he   set    them        ally,  sitting)  84.20 

.  down  112.12 

T^lta'ts  1  am  painting  it  nltt'ts  I  painted  it 

There  are  a  few  stems  that,  in  spite  of  this  transitive  suffix,  are 
sometimes  translated  as  intransitive  verbs. 

In  Lowa'kats  she  was  not  home   (literally,   not   she  was   sitting) 

{Lo^k-^-  to  sit  [down])  58.7 
kafE'mis  qa'lyeq  la'ats  Idn  Lo'jnt  five  salmon  got  into  his  basket 

34.23  (but  k.'d  hauL  ye^n  k/vn'nts  i^la'ats  a  rope  I'll  put  around 

thy  neck  94.12) 
pdHs  tE  q^/na'tisiuW  (is)  that  fish-basket  36.7  {hntpdHslE  ytxd'wEx 

Iex  tdld'ya^  qa'lyeqEtc  he  filled  the  house  with  dried  salmon 

36.3,4) 
go^s  rmfldtc  he  qa'yaHs  he  always  becomes  afraid  (of  it)  126.1 

That  the  transitive  -t  was  originally  a  general  verbal  suffix,  may  best 
be  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
neutral  stems  are  verbalized  by  means  of  the  suffix  -ts^  after  they  had 
previously  been  changed  into  verbs  by  means  of  the  -t  suffix.  This 
double  verbalization  maj^  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal 
function  of  the  -t  suffix  was  so  conventionalized  that  it  had  become 
entirely  forgotten. 


mu'xvnt  she  felt  for  it  80.21 

T^yu'ximt  I  rub  it 

v/x  In  ni'x'Uem  those  two  no 

one  touched  122.25 
Tihxjlklwat  I  draw  it  up 
Ix'cat  Tie  Lltd  shaking  is  the 
earth  16.2 

§  26 


^mnxtitsd' mi  han  1  want  to  feel  of 
you  108.18 

%l  yu'xtits  he'iltet  they  rub  them- 
selves 52.13 

m'x'tits  he  touched  him  106.20 

nha'klHUs  I  draw  it  up 
nli'ctits  I  shake  it 
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§  27.  Causative  -iyat 

This  suflSx  is  always  added  to  the  bare  stem  of  intransitive  or  neutral 
verbs.  Stems  ending  in  the  palatal  surd  k  or  palatal  spirant  x  pala- 
talize these  final  consonants  (see  §  13). 

a'y^tpvl'yat  hdl  to'mxL  indeed,    pi'^'pl  he  went  home  56.11 

he  took  home  that  old  man 

30.13 
l! to! ate    tsxawl'yat    on    the    tsxu  he  lies  20.12 

ground  he  laid  (them)  down 

36.20,21 
T^kitnll' yat  tE  Jclwd'sis    I    roll     hwU^ld'nl  Ie  haltl'ims  continually 

that  ball  rolling  is  the  ocean  6.2 

a'yu  hltcfi'yat  Jie  a' la   surely    L.'eHc  he  went  out  20.4 

he  took  out  the  child  12.1 
dlHnlal'yat  something  I  start    la  he  went  22.18 
lin  helaqalf  yat  we  took  him  up     helaq  he  climbed  up  13.10 

There  is  practically  no  difference  between  this  causative  suflfix  and 
the  transitive  -fe,  except  for  the  fact  that  -ts  seems  to  be  regularly 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  velar  or  palatal  consonants.  There  is  only 
one  verbal  stem  ending  in  a  velar  surd  {q)  that  takes  the  causative 
suffix  'Iyat;  namely,  the  stem  helaq-  to  climb.  This  stem  infixes  an 
a  between  its  final  consonant  and  the  causative  suffix,  as  shown  by  the 
last  example  above. 

The  reason  why  the  causative  -%yat  is  suffixed  to  this  stem,  and  not 
the  transitive  -fe,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  stems  helaq- 
difl'erentiated  by  accent  only  (see  §  5);.  namely,  he'laq  to  arrive, 
and  helaq  to  climb  up. 

Since  the  transitive  -ts  has  been  suffixed  to  he'laq  to  arrive  (com- 
pare hatayims  halqtso'^' wat  she  brought  the  money  78.13,  14),  the 
causative  -Iyat  may  have  been  suffixed  to  helaq  to  climb  because 
confusion  is  thus  avoided. 

When  followed  by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  -Iyat  is  contracted  with 
them  into  -Itafrai^  -Itd'is,  -I'tu,  and  I'ta  (see  §§  9,  11). 

xwm  ^pMXd'mt  hauL  we  two  will  take  you  home  126.19,  20 
eFtsxawltafts  you  laid  me  down 
nhelaqa'ltu  he  took  me  up 

§  27 
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INTRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES   (§§2&-31) 

§  28.  Intransitive  -aai 

This  suffix  signifies  that  a  verb  usually  transitive  is  without  an 
object.  It  is  consequently  employed  in  the  formation  of  intransitive 
verbs.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sporadic  instances,  it  is 
always  suffixed  to  the  reduplicated  form  of  the  verbal  stem,  thus 
denoting  a  repetitive  action. 

Lqa'ai  I'dl  td'mth  he  believes  that,  old  man  28.16 

I'nta  d'Vi   Jiexwtnne' ttc   yoyo^waai  bad    something    with    us   is 

stopping  24.3 
yuwe'  yt'mat  ha^  goH  mt'latc  IdkHo'kwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 

(his  eyes),  there  always  is  lightning  16.6,  7  {lo'wak'^  lightning) 

gd^s    mi' late  tsESLa'qaai   le'%1    SLaqa'ewat  she  bathed  him  60.6 

kwe'neL      always     bathing 

was  their  sister  84.21,  22 
akia'laai  Ie    Jm^'mts    shout-    kla'lat  he  shouted  36.7 

ing  is  the  woman  56.5 
sttsa'ataai  he  Idl  hu^mt'k'ca    sa'at  murder-dance 

she  was  usually  dancing  the 

murder -dance,     that     old 

woman  116.26,  27 
inl' naai  {\t  \b)  nothing  122.27    In  not  10.8 
kwttkvja' taai  he  was   dream-    kvf'a'Us  dream  98.7 

ing  98.6 

§  29.  Reciprocal  rwe" 

-tne'^  is  usually  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -ts.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  consonantic  combination  of  t  or  ts  -{-  ra  is  not  per- 
missible, this  suffix  appears  as  -Eme^  (see  §  4). 

U  sqa'tsEme^  they  seize  one  another 

afy^i  ux  halti'tEme^  surely  they  two  gambled  together  38.23 
tl  tfi'xtsEme^  Ie  nd^'sk'tll  liata'yims  they  divided  among  them- 
selves the  Giant- Woman's  money  80.29;  82.1 
U  I'nlye  kweenl' yExtEme^  they  no  longer  know  one  another  46.9 
ux  wi'lEme^  they  two  fight  (together)  48.16 

§  30.  Sufla.xes  Defining  the  Subject:  qE^n^  -XEni;  u;  -em, 

-qEm  {-xErn),  This  suffix  serves  a  double  purpose.  The  stem 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must  have  a  singular  subject.  There  is 
another  suffix,  -u,  which  expresses  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects. 
This  suffix  will  be  treated  in  §  52  (p.  357). 

§§  28-30 
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(1)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -ts^  it  assumes  a 
reflexive  character,  indicating  that  the  subject  of  the  action  is  at  the 
same  time  its  object. 

han  k'e'la  la'atsxEm  Ie  x'owafyas  into  her  hand  came  the  snake 

(literally,  put  herself  in)  86.4 

Compare  mlh'e' etc  nla'ats  Ie  x'owafyas  into  the  basket  I  put 
the  snake 
yuwe  Ivi^'me  alicanl'waq  la^  ten,  he  e^'k't^xETn   whenever  children 

played,  she  there  would  go  among  them  (literally,  put  herself 

among  them)  70.19,  20 
tqaflisEto  panafqtsxEm.  in  the  sun  he  is  warming  himself  32.8 
tsxa'yat  Lo^'qtsxEm  in  the  morning  he  got  up  (literally,  got  him- 
self up)  34.22 
nitdo^'tsxEm  hariL  I  will  go  to  bed  (literally,  I  lay  myself  down 

will) 

Compare  tcl  U  tdW-  there  they  went  to  bed  50. 12 
<M' lolntsqEin  hdl  td'm%L  is  making  himself  young  that  old  man  22. T 
yiqantce' wUc  tctcfi'tsqEm  back  she  drew  (herself)  64.29,  30 
tso  Ihe'tqEm  now  it  rested  88.16 
tsoLlha'tsqEm  Ie  hu^'mis  then  dressed  (herself)  the  woman  86.6 

Compare  i^Llha'ts  Ie  alia  I  dress  the  child 
Mini  t^k'e'hmtsqEm  there  it  let  itself  down  90.6 

(2)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  especially  to  intransitive 
stems  or  to  stems  expressing  motion,  it  conveys  the  idea  to  be  in  a 

POSITION,  TO  BE  IN  A  CONDITION,   TO   BE  IN  THE  ACT  OF.       For  this  last- 

uamed  purpose  the  suffix  -xeth  is  mostly  used. 

vM'ndj  hlolxEin  that  way  he     a'yu  Lldts  indeed  he  spoke  16.2 

is  talking  15.8, 9 
ai'wa  In  kivl'l^xEm   still  not    A'm*7^  he  bends  it  62.29 

bent  (it  is)  62.29 
tseml' X' exeWj  hlvn'nts  Ie  hid! -     tcl  he  tstrmx'to^'wat  Ie  ix'  there 

hat  the  neck  is  fastened  with        (they)  fastened  the  canoes  46.6, 7 

a    rope  (literally,  fastened 

condition,  neck,  with  a  rope) 

92.4 

hi'mk^  l^'k'EXEin  there  he  may  be  among  them  94.28 

hats  kwa  u'yu  Ja^  wind'q'^xEm  just  like  a  rainbow  (it  is)  spread 

out  32.14 " 
tso  he'ltcFxEvi  now  he  is  warming  his  back  32.18 
In  telle' XEm  tE  Id'nik'  not  in  a  dry  condition  is  that  river  14.6 

{tcIRs  dry  166.2) 

§30 
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tso  le'tix'  he'lkvmxEm  now  from  there  she  came  out  108.28  {Jia'l- 

huM  she  took  it  out  60.1) 
hats  lie'nlJien  tl'iinxEm  ^  la^  tsxu  just  many  times  it  coiled  up 

as  it  lay  88.1 

In  some  instances  the  suffix  -xEm  is  used  to  express  the  place  of  a 
certain  action.  This  use  of  the  suffix  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  general  function  of  indicating  the  condition,  or  position  of  an 
occurrence. 

qantc  Ie  tdwe'xEm  where  the    iltc/o'^  they  went  to  bed  50.12 

bed  was  (literally,  sleeping- 
place    or    place   of     lying 

down)  86.7 
hi'nl  t^k'e'hnixEiii  there  was     In  t^k'elm  it  did  not  sink  136.7 

a  deep  place  (literally,  the 

place  of  sinking  something 

into  the  water)  8-i.24 
&'yHGXEin   a  circle  (literally,     i^c^yHcto^'wat  I  surround  it 

it  is  clear  around  [it]) 
(See  also  §  40.) 

-efn.  This  suffix  indicates  that  an  indefinite  person,  unknown  to 
the  speaker,  is  the  subject  of  an  action.  It  is  always  added  to  stems 
expressing  transitive  ideas,  or  to  stems  that  have  already  been  verbal- 
ized by  means  of  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts  (see  §  26).  The 
pronominal  objects  of  actions  performed  by  an  indefinite  subject  are 
expressed  by  prefixing  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  18)  to  the  verb. 

kwaa'tnya  he  knows  it  26.19  ux  kwee'nlyevi  those  two  some- 
body knows  19.10 

nixt-  touch  ux    In  7V\Jx'%tem    those    two   not 

somebody  touched  122.25 

^(2^sa'y(5^  he  goes  after  it  94.7      latsotem  somebody  went  after  it 

92.13 

IwJklH-  to  draw  up  hafklwitem  somebod}'^  draws  him 

up  92.9 

§31.  Neutral -I, -e?;^ 

-1,  (-e* )  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  neutral  verbs.  It  changes 
the  «- vowels  of  the  stem  to  e  (see  §  7). 

yo'qe  Ie  ka'wU  it  split,  the  bas-     'dx  yo'qat  they  two  split  it  7. 9 

ket  8.1 
kn'^s  kwa  tcllie^  almost  as  if  it     tdhats  he  put  it  out  128.26 

went  out  (the  light)  128.19 
Lowe'entc  x'tl  the  whole  thing    nx'tU  I  slide  it  down 

(wholly)  slid  down  26.19 
§  31 
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kwa  kwi'ms  p^di  Ie  dl'lol  like    np^ci't  I  blow  it  away 

(a)  feather  blew  away  the 

young  man  26.21 
go'^s   (Ml    ha!  10%     everything    nhafioUs  1  grow  it 

grew  up  9.3,  4 
x'pl  Ie  yixd'vjEx    it   burned     x'pi'tsl  debris  .58.19 

down,  the  house  58.12,  13 
vAtcwehe'Hdi  la  a'la    it  took    waha'Hcas  sickness 

sick,  his  child  42.17 
eFpi'ctcl   hauL    you   will   get    ^i'c^ci^s  ^6^5  he  warmed  himself  32.8 

warm  100.27 

In  a  few  instances  verbs  having  this  suiEx  were  rendered  by  the 
passive  voice,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  my  informant 
could  not  express  in  English  the  intransitive  neutral  idea  implied  in 
the  suffix. 

a'yu  hafklHl  xqa'wax  indeed,     nhafhlHits  I  draw  it  up 

he    was    drawn    up     from 

above  98.2 
maP'^xa'ln    u    xivi'lux"'     was     mau'xat  he  chewed  him  up  68.10 

chewed  up  his  head  124.3 
h!\i!HD%  Ie   Jiu^'mis  was    lost    JcIu'^wU  he  lost  it 

the  woman  54.19 

SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  32-35) 

§  32.  Inchoative  -ttve 

-twe  indicates  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  is  suffixed  to 
verbal  stems  expressing  active  or  transitive  ideas.  If  the  stem  to 
which  it  is  to  be  suffixed  does  not  express  such  an  idea,  it  is  preceded 
by  the  verbal  -enl  (§  45),  but  never  by  -i  or  -ts.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  distributive  -dnl  (see  §  37).  The  verbal  stem  must  always 
be  preceded  by  the  prefix  qa  (see  §  19). 

afyu  qaLowl'we  indeed  (she)  begins  to  eat  24.11 

iso  hanL  qac^alcfl'we  now  (he)  will  begin  to  work  26.18 

qalnl'ioe  (he)  commenced  to  hunt  106.16 

U  qaskweydni'we  they  begin  to  talk  (among  themselves)  66.21 

qatffbnehenl'we  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 

qax'intetdnl'we  (he)  began  to  jump  about  102.15 

qak'eldnl'we  it  men    began  to  shout  at  each  other,  the  people 

(literally,  mutually)  24.22 
qameldnl'tce  (he)  began  to  swim  around  176.16 

§32 
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§  33.  Frequentatives  -eHva{t),  -d»^wa{t) 

-ehva{t)  indicates  repetition,  frequencj'^  or  duration  of  action.  The 
verl5al  stem  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  very  often  reduplicated,  thus 
bringing  out  more  clearly  the  frequentative  idea.  It  is  added  to  stems 
regardless  of  whether  they  express  real  transitive  actions  or  not. 

fkimhe^' wat  tE  to'qmas  he  is    i^t^JcioiLts  I  followed  him 

following  that  woodpecker 

22.2 
aso'  llne^'wat  again  he  is  set-    nllnts  I  set  the  basket 

ting  the  basket  34.23 
xqa'wax  lay-  kvAna'e^wat  from    q^ltc  ux  Jcwi'nait   down  they  two 

above  these  are  looking  at        looked  6.4 

it  6.4 
gd^sdlHaiwe^'wat  everything    ai'wU  he  killed  (them  all)  112.9 

he  is  killing  68.23 
afyuxwdndjha^ioe^'wat  surely     yixd'wEX  ha^Hs  a  house  he  built 

that  way  he  has  been  doing        32.18 

it  92.8 
tci  ilk'ix'Llowe^'wat  Ie  hVme    tix'hloH  I  put  it  in 

there  they  are  putting  in 

the  children  62.9 
Lehe'^'neHa^Mthltdwe'''vMtB\'^'A     la^   Jd'toHs   she  put   them  down 

by  side  she  put  them  down        60.4 

60.4 
Jc' !%nh' Une^'wat   Ae  pdLld'ye    ux  Jc' lint  they  two  tr}'^  it  Y.4 

he  was  trying   the  weight 

78.18 

This  suffix  appears  sometimes  as  -Iwat.  For  an  explanation  of  this 
seeming  irregularity,  see  §  2. 

'dx  TcvAskxmlwat  they  two  are  nskidl' vmt    hariL    I    will    inform 

informing  him  20.25  him  74.4 

T^xhU'wat  I   am  hitting  him  xlUs  he    hit    her   with    a   club 

with  a  club  64.28 

Instead  of  an  initial  reduplication,  the  verbal  stem  very  often 
appears  with  a  reduplication  of  the  final  consonant,  denoting  continuity 
and  distribution  of  action  (see  §  83). 

'Q'tl^cidi'wat  I  am  shoving  it     tIcUs  he  shoved  it  32.24 

(back  and  forth) 
^?jo^c^c<z^!c^'^^(Z^  they  are  warm-    jpi'ctciU   tet   he  warmed    himself 

ing  (themselves  singly)  32.8 

§  33 
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tcl  t^x'ix'i'wat  there   he    was    holding   him  (for    a  long  time) 
104.15,  16  {ts%x'  here  24.4) 

-d^*wa(t)  exercises  the  same  function  as  -e^wat.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  suffixes  is,  that  -o^wat  is  added  to  the  verbs 
already  amplified  by  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts,  while  -e^wat  can 
be  suffixed  only  to  the  stem. 

tso  ux  tkwlLtso^' wot  now  they  two     ^^mie*'i«a^hefollowshim22.2 

follow  him  9.9 
tde'etc     hltl^tso'^'ioat    Ke    pEii-     At'ye?;/ he  came  ashore  32.5 

Lo'imi  ashore  it  brought  a  whale 

88.22,  23 
tci  halqtso^'wat  there  she  is  bring-     he'hiq  he  arrived  22.22 

ing  it  to  him  72. 8 
aqalqsito^'wat   he   is   frightening     a'lqas  fear  66.4 

him  frequently  100.24 

In  a  few  cases  -oHoat  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

ItisW^'wat  Ie  t¥  hlta  he  recognizes  this  (here)  land  30.28 
kiwent'ya'"'  f^vMo^' %oat  food  I  am  looking  for  54.4 
ntsxau'wat  hariL  I  will  kill  him  26.22 

The  suffixation  of  -o^wat  instead  of  -eHvat  in  these  instances  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  law  of  euphony,  as  these  stems  end  in  a 
w-diphthong.  Thus,  the  stem  of  tsxau'wat  is  tsxa^-^  as  shown  by  the 
form  tsxawl'yat  (36.21)  he  laid  him  down,  consisting  of  the  stem 
tsxa^-  and  the  causative  suffix  -lyat. 

Whenever  the  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  object  are 
suffixed  to  verbs  ending  in  -o^wat^  this  suffix  changes  to  -o^wU 
.(see  §  11). 

e^hu^m%stsdwita/m%  hariL  I  will  marry  you  184.6 
T^halqtsd'^'mtu  he  brought  me  frequently 

§  34.  Frequentative  Causative  -aehvat 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  -e^wat  in  -alhcat  is  identical  with 
the  frequentative  suffix  -e^wat,  discussed  on  p.  336.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  take  the  suffix  -e^wat^ 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  these  two  suffixes. 

xcf^p  la^  laa'e^wat  water  car-    la  he  went  22.18 

ried  them  away  46.16,  17 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12= 22  §  34 
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to  sL9%a'eHoat  you  two  are  hid-    ux  shnl'yat  they  two   hide   him 

ing  him  24.11  24.9 

la^  tclicila'ehoat  he  (on)  that     tdi'cM  mat  7.3 

(they)  are    sitting  usuall}^ 

(literally,  they  caused  it  to 

be  a  mat)  38.3 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 

xqa'wax  Ux  Tcwina'e^wat  from    kvnna-  to  look 
above  they  two  are  looking 
at  it  6.9 

§  35.  Transitionals  -7*/e,  -nts,  -u 

-\ye  indicates  a  transitional  stage, — a  change  from  one  state  into 
another,  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  suffixed  mostly  to  nouns 
and  particles,  although  frequentlj'^  it  is  found  added  to  verbs.  It 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  became,  it  got,  it  turned  out  to  be, 
or  by  the  passive  voice.  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  other  than  i  insert 
an  h  between  the  final  vowel  and  the  suffix  (see  §  10),  while  stems 
ending  in  -i  contract  this  vowel  with  the  following  -i  of  the  suffix 
into  a  long  I  (see  §  9) .  When  suffixed  to  a  stem  that  has  an  a- vowel, 
it  changes  into  -aya  (see  §  7). 

dEmste'tc  'tix  Lhirvpl'ye  they  two  came  through  a  prairie  (liter- 
ally, through  a  prairie  they  two  went  through,  it  got)  112.1 
{hMfnap  he  went  through  22.11) 
huyina'eHvatl'ye  he  began  to  look  at  him 
1171  Jcwtne'weLl'ye  we  became  poor  28. 21 

tdiml'ye  cF  it  got  summer,  indeed  {tdim  summer  162.20)  30.20 
a'yu  %'x'lye  surely  it  was  a  canoe  {ix'  canoe  44.20)  126.10 
yixe'n  qaliml'ye  one  morning  (literally,  once  morning  it  got)  20.4 
il  he'fiye  they  became  rich  84.17 
T^hai'nahafya  I  became  active  (i^hai'na  I  am  active) 
qa^waha'ya  in  the  evening  (literally,  whenever  evening  it  got) 
{qa^'wa  evening  50.26)  82.7 

siLne^Tn'ye  le'ilx  mi'laq  joined     le'Hx  mi'laq  slL^ne^  their  (dual) 

together  became  their  two  ar-        arrows    joined    together  are 

rows  13.4  13.7 

il  haJklHI'ye  they  were  drawn    2ZAa'X\^"^^  they  are  (being)  drawn 

up  30.1  up 

tso  cil  xwandjllye  now  surely  it  was  that  way  (literally,  that  way 

it  turned  out  to  be)  8.2 
tynehl'ye  la^  Id  I  became  the  owner  of*  that  thing  (literally,  me  it 

became  [to  whom]  that  belongs) 
§  35 
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gd^sl'ye  la^  tsxau'vMt  all  (of  them)  he  killed  68.9 

a'yu  (Al  In  dMi'ye  surely,  indeed,  nothing  it  turned  out  to  be 

tso  la^  %l  Jcwad'nlyahdfya  now  they  came  to  know  it  92.14 

When  suffixed  to  the  negative  particle  m,  or  to  the  contracted  forms 
of  In  +  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  9),  it  forms  new  particles,  I'nlye^ 
nl'ye^  enlye,  etc.,  which  were  always  rendered  by  no  longer,  i  no 

LONGER,  THOU  NO  LONGER,  etc. 

il  I'nlye  kwaafnlya  th^  no  longer  know  it  50.18, 19 

nl'ye  '^xa'nis  I  am  no  longer  sick 

enlye  hanh  dlH  you  will  no  longer  (be)  something  104. 1 

It  appears  as  a  suffix  to  the  stem  he'nl-^  forming  a  compound 
he'nlye  a  while,  long  time. 

he'nlhen  fl'wixEm  many  times  it  coiled  88.1  {-eii  multiplicative 

suffix  [see  §  75]). 
he'ntye  ux  iDs'ldnl  a  long  time  they  two  fought  (together)  132.8 
m,  he'nlye  xii'ms  la  a' la  not  very  long  sick  (was)  his  child  42, 17, 18 

It  takes  the  place  of  the  inchoative  suffix  -live  (see  §  32)  in  verbs  not 
expressing  a  transitive,  active  idea,  or  not  transitivized  by  the  transi- 
tive suffix  -^7n.     (See  also  §  19.) 

qamill'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30,3 

ux  qayuwaU'ye  they  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 

-fits  conveys  an  active  transitional  idea.  The  difference  between 
this  suffix  and  -lye  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  change  indicated  by  the 
latter  came  about  without  any  apparent  active  cause;  while  -i^ts 
expresses  a  change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  presupposes  a 
subject  of  the  action.     It  is  hence  best  rendered  by  to  change  one 

INTO. 

'Q.td'rmLnts  i^te't  1   into  an  old         to'miL  old  man  22.7 

man  change  myself 
dl'lolQ^tsgEra    Idl    to'mfiL    he    is        dl'lbl  a  young  man  22, 11 

making   himself  young   that 

old  man  22,7 
Ie  Wme  u  la! male  tsi  la^  yixa'-        yixe'ntce  together,  one  by  one 

ntc^ts  (of)  the  children   the  64,8,  9 

bones  only  she  gathered  up 

(literally,    she    changed   into 

one)  60.3 

§36 
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-u  indicates  a  change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  has  not  yet 
been  completed.     It  is  often  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t. 

he'mistu  lEyixd'wEx  getting  big-  hem! is  big  14.5 

ger  is  the  house  34.14 

nal'^ntu  Ie  md    multiplying  are  ndP'nt  many  44.18 

the  people  12.4 

ic  tEltaf  7n%ltu  hanL  you  two  will  dd'mil  (strong)  man  14.7 

get  strong  120.17,  18 

qai'cu  it  is  getting  small  qaic  small,  a  chunk  128.29 


MODAL,  SUFFIXES  (§§  36-43) 
§  36.  Modal  -tc 

This  suffix  appears  in  four  different  forms,  as  -itc^  -utc,  -to,  and 
-eetc. ^ 

-ttc  is  added  to  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  except  m,  w, 
and  any  of  the  laterals;  -utc  is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  vowels;  -to 
is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  laterals;  and  -eetc,  to  stems  ending  in 
m  or  n.  This  suffix  is  alwaj^s  added  to  the  bare  stem.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  adverbial  suffix  -to 
(see  §  25);  the  more  so,  as  it  implies,  to  a  great  extent,  an  adverbially 
modal  idea.  The  Coos  expresses  by  its  means  our  participial  ideas. 
The  verb  taking  this  suffix  is  usually  preceded  by  the  discriminative 
and  modal  prefix  x-  (see  §§  23,  24). 

qawtlal'we   xha'k'Uc  (he)  commences  to  look    around  crawling 
(literally,  in  the  manner  of  crawling;  hak-  to  crawl)  32.10 

'^lal'yat  Kex  ni'x'Uc  I  commenced  to  touch  it  (literally,  I  com- 
menced in  the  manner  of  touching) 

ts'xa^'tc  U  dowd'ya  to  kill  they  want  him  66.22 

m  Ie'yI  xkwVnaHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  as  to 
the  manner  of  looking)  34.18 

10 wits  JiEx  tch'GLtc  I  finished  splitting  {i^tdcLe^' loat  I  am  split- 
ting it) 

i^d'wits   Kex  heme' etc  I    stopped   bringing    it   out   {i^hamVyat  I 
brought  it  out) 

qai'nis  wine! etc  iFan  into  the  water  wading  out  she  goes  (literally, 
she  goes  down  into  the  water  in  the  manner  of  wading;  y.wi'nat 
I  am  wading  out)  58.2 
§  36 

*  [This  is  obviously  the  adverbial  -tc,  and  might  have  been  discussed  with 
§§  67-70.— Ed.] 
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This  suffix  is  often  used  in  certain  phrases  to  express  abstract  ideas. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Coos  will   express   our  sentence   i  am  get- 

HNG  HUNGRY  by  I  AM  GOING  INTO  HUNGER.   (See  §  118.) 

Iqatc  nla  I  am  getting  hungry  {nlqa  I  am  hungry) 
pLlitc  nla  I  am  getting  heavy 

§  37.  Distributives  -ne^,  -nl;  -tint;  -ayam;  -waq 

'Ue^f  -fiif  indicate  distribution  of  an  intransitive  action.     They  are 
suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs.     Related  to  this  suffix  is  the  distributive 

Am  (§  72). 


kafE'niis  thwiL'nP  Ie  dji'nlt 
five  (winds)  following  each 
other  (they)  keep  on  com- 
ing (singly)  52.17 

tsEh'ne^  ux  ti'k'ine  side  by  side 
they  two  were  standing 
62.  22 

le'ux  mi'laq  slL'ne}  their  (dual) 
arrows  are  joined  together 
(literally,  one  after  the 
other)  13.7 

hiafyern  he'ux  xvn'lux^  ux 
lH'^'  s^m^5  against  each  other 
with  their  two  heads  resting 
they  two  go  to  bed  72. 11 

pohwi'lne^  Ldwaka'e'"wat  op- 
posite one  another  (they) 
were  sitting  120.1,  5 

Mtco'nihVye  u  men  were  as- 
sembled people,  came  to- 
gether people  16.1 


thwlL  -to  follow 


tSEL-m 


six-  to  join  together 


k/ay-  (?) 


pukul- 


across 


hitc-m 


dm  is  suffixed  to  stems  expressing  transitive  ideas.     It  is  often 
accompanied  by  duplication  of  the  final  stem-consonant  (see  §  83). 


il  tsa'k'ind'nl   they  help  one 

another  (mutually) 
il    Lfx'lnd'ni    they    examine 

one  another 
il  tsak^kwd' nli\iQ,y  coni\xi\x^\y 

spear  one  another 
il  tqanLLof nl   they   mutually 

strike  one  another 


tsak'in-  to  help 
L.'x'V-n-  to  examine 
Titskvnts  1  speared  him 
tqa'nzts  he  struck  it  28.1 


§  37 
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tl  klroanx^xd'ni  they  mutually         hlwaJtvxat  he  cut  his  hair 
cut  one  another's  hair 

This  suffix  often  changes  the  quality  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
to  which  it  is  suffixed  (see  §  7). 

a!yu    il    qaheydm'we    surely         Aa'^/a^  he  gambled  66.15 

they  began  to  gamble  66.25 
il    tsxeiod'nl    they    kill     one         tsxau'wat  he  killed  (them)  6S.9 

another 
Hx  weHdnl    they    two     fight        wtl-  to  fight 

106.13 

When  suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs  or  to  verbs  expressing  motion, 
it  denotes  an  idea  that  may  best  be  rendered  by  back  and  forth, 
TO  AND  FRO,  UP  AND  DOWN,  ctc.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  the  idea  of  mutu- 
ality and  the  idea  expressed  by  these  phrases. 

tso'no  hotlHd'nl  Ie  haltl'mts  kiotl-  to  roll 

both    ways    is  rolling   the 

ocean  6.2 
qai'ms    la^    yaq^qd'nl    away  yeq  he  runs  away  182.27 

from  the  shore  they  run  con- 
tinually 36.18,  19 
ht'ril    sqaiLLd'ni    l^    wd'wa        sqaihe^'was   the  space    between 

there   is    going    back    and  two  fingers 

forth  (through  his  fingers) 

the  little  girl  108.21 
T^LleHcttcd'nl  I  keep  on  going        lIcHc  he  went  out  20.4 

out  and  coming  in 
nstcmaq^qd'nlV  keep  on  rising        sto'waq  he  stood  up  20.7 

and  sitting  down 
tlyetd'nl  Ie  wi'nqas  hu^'mik'  continually  looking  for  some  supplj'^ 

was  the  Spider-Old- Woman  60.12 

-dyani  is  suffixed  to  intransitive  verl^s  and  to  adjectives  only.  Its 
exact  function  is  obscure.  With  verbs,  it  invariably  denotes  an  action 
petf  ormed  by  more  than  one  subject ;  while  when  suffixed  to  adjectives,  it 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  English  suffix  -ish.  Most  likely  it  has 
a  distributive  character,  which  the  informant,  not  well  versed  in  the 
English  language,  could  not  bring  out. 

yu'xwd  JiWmd'h'e  djind'yam  h'ilo'vnt  two  women  coming  (towards 

him)  he  saw  126.13,  14 
d'yu  JcwUyal  U  lad' yam  surely  now  they  were  walking  (singly)  32.7 
§  37 
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tsoH  x'Lima'yam  xaf^'pEtc  he  washed   it  with   Uike-warm  water 

120.9,  10 
xqaafyamwhitxsh.^  gr&j  (literally ,  white  here  and  there;  cc^a'5 white) 

-waq,  1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  suffix  really  expresses  dis- 
tribution. All  attempts  to  explain  it  have  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is 
suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  and  may  be  preceded  by  the  suffix  -em 
(see  §  45).  The  best  explanation  that  may  be  offered  is  that  it  implies 
a  continual  action  performed  by  more  than  one  subject,  although 
instances  have  been  found  where  the  action  was  performed  by  a  single 
subject. 

tso  il  qanatcanV v)aq  now  they  make  fun  (of  one  another)  {qa'natc 

joke)  50.12 
yuwe'  hP'me   alicanl'wdq  whenever  children   played  (together?) 

70.19 
(Ama'ewaq  Ie  di'tla  dragging  (them  singly?)  was  the  pet  88.7 

Compare  also  the  nouns 
SLtsd'waq  a  whale  (?)28.7 
qaleta'ioaq  ferrj'^-meu  140.15 

The  Passive  Voice  (§§  38-42) 
§  38.  Present  Passive  -u 

This  suffix  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  It  is 
suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem  with  initial  reduplication  (see  §  82). 

asb'  tcltEtl'klu  lEtc/i'lE  again     tl'k/wits  he  shut  (the  door)  74.6 

there  is  shut  the  door  74. 27 
go'^s  qantc  la^  qsqat'cu  I'd  vA'-    qaic  a  piece  128.29 

tin  in  all  directions  that  is 

being    clubbed    his    blood 

10.5,  6 
x'i'x'intu  Ie  tdwdl  is   being    x'iiitl'yat  he  runs  with  it  42.5 

taken  away  quickly  the  tire 

42.5_ 
cegu'lu  le'U  yixd'ivE,c  fire  is     cul-  to  burn 

being    set    to   their   house 

58.11,12 

By  adding  to  this  suffix  the  transitional  -lye  (see  §  35),  the  past  pas- 
sive is  obtained.  The  initial  ^  of  -lye  is  contracted  with  the  -u  into  a 
long  u  (see  §  9). 

qEqaicu'ye  Id  iluwe'Hds  it  was  beaten  to  pieces,  her  heart  76.8 
mdpEjAlsu'ye  the  person  was  torn  to  pieces  48.16  {plls-  to  crush) 

§38 
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§  39.  Past  Passive  -ayu,  -e'yu,  -iyu 

These  suffixes  are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  which  is  inva- 
riably reduplicated.  Stems  ending  in  w,  Z,  w,  and  n,  immediately  pre- 
ceding these  suffixes,  appear  with  a  glottal  stop,  no  matter  whether  the 
stop  is  inherent  in  the  stem  or  not  (see  §§  81-82). 

7nd  qEsqa'yu    the  person  was     sqa'ts  he  seized  it  68.8 

seized  10.4 
U  aiai^'wayu  they  were  killed    aiwit  he  killed  them  all  68.11 

58.8 
qaxL.'l'yu  he  was  struck  96.14    xlUs  he  hit  her  64.29 
tsdh'ix'tl'yulEmix'sd'wem'lEc    nx'tVts  I  slide  it  down 

now  was  slid  down  the  lucky 

stake  94.3 
hwilkw^'leyu     Ie     hatafyims    tikvMl'yat  I  roU  it  down 

a'lEG  was  rolled  down  the 

money  stake  92.11 
afyuhwiLkwa'yu  surely  it  was     nthwa'at  I  cut  it  off 

cut  off  76.15 
yExyixentce^m^'yu  it  was  gath-    yixa' ntai^ts  she  gathered  up  60.3 

ered  up  84.16 
hemheFmP'yu  it  was  brought    heml'yat  she  took  it  out  62.23 

out 

§  40.  Passive  -iyeqEm 

This  suffix  is  composed  of  the  transitional  -lye  (see  §  35)  and  the 
generic  -qEm{see  §  30).  It  serves  a  triple  purpose,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

(1)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  it  expresses  a  verbal  conception 
of  a  continued  character,  which  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  passive 
voice.  This  rendering  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  -iye-e\ement 
of  the  suffix  predominates  in  these  cases. 


lo^^H-  to  watch 
kvAna-  to  see 

wU-  to  look  for 

tqanhts  he  strikes  it  28.1 


§§39-40 


lowUl'yeqEm  he  is  watched  40.26 

lin  kwind'yeqEm  hariL  we  shall  be 

seen  30.23,  24 
go^s  qantc  will' yeqEm  everywhere 

she  is  looked  for  56.1,  2 
t^qariLl' yeqEm  xwa'lwalyEtc  she  is 

continually  struck  with  a  knife 

80.6 
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The  verbal  stem  is  often  reduplicated  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  passive  idea  and  the  idea  of  continuation  (see  §  82). 

io«-  to  buy  i  la^  LO^LO^wl'yeqEm  le'%1  vnx'l'Vis 

when  that  was  being  bought 
their  food  88.13,  14 

ndntc-  to  ask  imtcmintdh'yeqETri  xtc^'tcu  ye^  Uu- 

we'Hcfis  he  is  being  asked  con- 
tinually, "What  do  you  think 
about  it?"  70.9 

io"*-  to  club  ni'k'inEto  Lo^xw^xwl'yeqEm  with 

sticks  she  is  being  struck  con- 
tinually 80.6 

(2)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  (see  §  26),  it  denotes 
an  intransitive  action,  of  which  the  person  spoken  of  is  the  object. 
Hence  it  was  sometimes  rendered  by  the  reflexive. 

i  ux  Lldjltl'yeqEm  when  they  two  are  fighting  122.25 

tso  sbiintl' yeqEin  Ke  qofyis  now  it  is  changing,  the  weather 

tso  IbwUl'yeqEm  now  he  took  care  of  himself  66.3 

(3)  When  preceded  by  the  verbal  suffix  -enl  (see  §  45),  it  denotes 
a  continued  action,  the  subject  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to 
the  speaker. 

hja!t(yit!  story  20.1  wdndj  hdtctlemfyeqEm  that  way 

they  are  telling  the  story  44. 14,15 

slew-  to  inform,  to  tell  la^    skweyem! yeqEm     Ie      tdiodl 

they  are  talking  about  the  fire 

38.5,  6 

§  41.  Causative  Passive  -eet,  -et;  -iyEm 

~eet  expresses  the  passive  voice  of  causative  concepts.  It  is  suf- 
fixed to  the  verbal  stem.  The  object  that  is  caused  to  perform  the 
action  is  always  in  the  singular.  The  suffix  -lyEm  is  used  for  plural 
objects  (see  §  53).  This  suffix  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  be  caused 
TO.     When  suffixed  to  stems  with  «j- vowels,  it  changes  to  -aat  (see  §  7). 

qa'wax  L.'e'et  le'ux  e'k^Ldtc  high  up  was  their  (dual)  father  (literally, 
was  caused  to  be  high  up;  L.'a-  to  be  in  an  upright  position) 
22.1 

k-ele'Ltsltc  SLne'et  Ke  dl'lol  in  a  corner  hidden  was  the  young  man 
(literally,  was  caused  to  be  hidden;  SLn-  to  hide)  24.12 

qd'ytsEtc  ts^ne'et  Ie  h!d  to  the  sky  was  stretched  out  the  rope 

(i!sw- to  stretch)  28.20 

§  41 
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xaya'nlLak'ild'vjtt  tana' at  old  dog-salmon  only  he  saw  washed 
ashore  {pEULu'wai  ta'ntan  whale  came  ashore)  130.3 

a'yu  tdtle'et  tE  tdwdl  surely  it  was  burning,  that  fire  (literally, 
was  caused  to  burn;  'qidtll'yat  I  kindle  the  lire)  38.8 

Llnowa'at  'nk't' loHs  Ie  tc.'t'lE  open  I  found  the  door  (literally, 
caused  to  be  open  1  found  the  door;  Llno^-  to  open) 

x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  i^x'xni'yat  I  put  it  on  top)  10.1 

t^la'at  I  was  carried  away  (literally,  caused  to  go;  nla  I  go) 

In  certain  instances  this  passive  causative  idea  is  not  so  apparent, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal  stem  can  not  be  analyzed. 

afyu  hUe'et  surely  he  kept  his  eyes  shut  17.3 

wdndj  Loioe'et  tdtnne'ttc  that  way  it  is  eaten  among  us  130.11 

t'nlEX  hewe'et  Lowa'kats  alone  it  was  supposed  she  lived  60.10,11 

-et»  This  suffix  is  always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  «- vowels  of  the  stem,  it  changes  to  -at 
(see  §  7). 

go^s  dlH  lai'^'tset  everything  was  started  (literally,  caused  to  go 
[start];  'r^la  I  go)  12.7 

xaap  hE'mtset  water  was  laid  bare  42.8 

yuwe'  q^to^'tset  he'laJcwetc  whenever  it  got  caught  on  a  limb  (lit- 
erally, was  caused  to  hang  on  a  limb)  46. 24 

tsd'yuxwltc  pt'lstat  to  pieces  (the  tree)  was  smashed  (literally,  was 
caused  to  smash  to  pieces)  124. 14 

he^hats  Llno^'tat  Ie  tdi'lE  suddenly  came  open  a  door  (literally, 
was  caused  to  open  [itself])  62. 5 

tde'etc  sto^'qtset  hdl  to'miL  ashore  was  put  that  old  man  (literally, 
caused  to  stand  [up]  on  the  shore)  32.4,  5 

In  certain  cases  the  passive  idea  is  hardly  recognizable. 

g'i'mtset  it  commenced  to  rain  42.9 
^Tia'hHat  you  were  left  62.20 
qa'lyeq  ha'ltsat  salmon  came  into  the  river  34.13 
Lay  Eta' t  he  became  hungry  32.9 

Lowt'tat  she  ran  (literally,  was  Lowa'hai  Ie  dl'lol  was  running 

caused  to  run  [?])  56.9  the  young  man  78.27 

la^  hauL  ux  c^a'lctet  these  two  xwdndj  c^a'lcU  Iex  tloxqai'n 

shall  work  68.26  that  way  doctors  him  the 

medicine-man    (literally, 
works  on  him)  128.16,  17 

§  41 
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§  42.  The  Past  Participle  -ayau 

The  past  participle  is  formed  by  means  of  the  suffiix  -ciyay'  added 
directl}'^  to  the  transitive  or  intransitive  stems. 

tdpd'ya^  k!d   braided  ropes  i^tdpat  1  braid  it 

44.22 
Itd'ya^d  a  painted  face  10.3  nltt'ts  I  paint  it 

qle'le  tctcLd'yd^kl^M' It  {vf'ith)  ntct'cLt  I  split  it 

split  pitch- wood  she  lighted 

them  84.1 
xd'°'j)EtcL^dnlEtG!ldfya^  into  tdlis  dry  166.2 

the  water  go  down  the  dried 

(salmon)  36.18 
herilisd'ya'^  enlarged  he' mis  big  50.17 

§  43.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  b}'^  means  of  suffixes 
added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or,  more  frequently,  following  the 
transitive  suffixes.  Intransitive  verbs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stems  indicating  motion  or  ideas  like  to  hear,  to  listen,  have  no 
special  suffixes.  The  imperative  of  such  verbs  is  brought  out  by  the 
(prefixed)  pronouns  of  the  second  persons  singular,  dual  or  plural. 

xle'itc  e^Lldts  with  it  speak!  16.5 
eFt^qa  wake  up!  68,18 
cine^  Lo'^q  you  (pi.)  get  up  !  30.19 
e^ali'canl  you  play  !  60.21 

The  following  are  the  imperative  suffixes  in  Coos : 

-E.  It  follows  the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -ts,  and  expresses,  beside 
the  imperative  idea,  the  presence  of  the  object  of  the  verb.  The 
causative  verbs  in  -lyat,  and  f  requentatives  in  -e^wat  and  -oHoat^ 
lose  their  final  (transitive)  -t  when  followed  by  the  imperative 
suffix.  It  very  often  changes  the  broad  a- vowels  of  the  stem 
into  «- vowels  (see  §  7). 

hlvyilntE  shoot  it  13.3 

dn  dtsl^'ntE  Is  imfnqas  hu^mik'  you  go  and  see  the  Old-Spider- 
Woman  !  64.12,  13 

tW  %c  q! mi' tsE  this,  yon  two  Q.2it\  120.16 

ic  heml'yE  you  two  bring  him  out!  (literally,  cause  him  to  come 
out!)  24.10 

§§  42-43 
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cineF  tqall'yE  you  wake    up  ! 

122.4 
tci  (An  Llel'yE  ter^  k'e'la  there 

you  put  this  my  hand !  80.19 
kwin  Le  tsxe'wE  let  us  quickly 

kill  him !  68.3 
sqaihto^'wE  stick  it  in  a  crack! 

te^  L  Lo^'tvE  this  you  must  eat ! 

Lo  ni'cfitc  xaP'p  ha^'wE  in  it  a 
little  water  have!  68.17,  18 


Lfai'yat  she  put  it  72.11 
'Qtsxa/u' wat  I  kill  him  26.22 

nsqaiLto'^'wat  I  stick  it  into 
a  crack 

Lowe^'wat    she    is    eating    it 

24.5,  6 
tc  ha^'ioe^' wat  you  two  have 

him  128.9 


-"eifi  expresses,  besides  the  imperative,  the  absence  of  the  object  of 
the  action. 

toliitsln  you  must  hit ! 
Lowen  eat!  28.26 

g'l'lcwa  qai'nas  %c  t''aHtsan  a  little   closer  to  the  fire  you  two 
dance!  82.19 

'EXf  -EQf  suffixed  to  a  few  stems,  expressing  motion,  or  ideas  like  to 

HEAR,  TO  CLOSE  ONE's  EYES,  etc. 

e^k/d'yEx  temi'sl  listen,  O  grandson!   114.7 

tsix'L  tdo^'wEx  here  you  must  lie  down!  126.20,  21 

l.'Ie'x  l  shut  your  eyes!  16.9 

crin  la' EX  you  (pi.)  go!  30.23 

hamlL  Ihe'tsq  (you)  may  take  a  rest! 

-It  suffixed  to  verbs  that  are  transitivized  by  means  of  the  transitive 

suffix  -ay a  (see  §  47). 


la'tslt  e^pMk'  go  and  get  your 
grandfather!  28.19 

lo'^'HU  yeHet  watch  yourself  I 
74.3 

in  doioa'U  don't  desire  it! 


ilx  latsofya  they  two  went  to 

get  him  20.14,  15 
lo'^Hafya  he  watches  it  92.3 

dowa'ya  he  wants  it  92.12 


-Etn  expresses,  besides  the  direct  object,  the  indirect  object  of  the 
first  person.  It  is  hence  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  expressing 
ideas  like  to  give,  to  make.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
suffix  may  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  pronominal  -ami 
(see  §  46). 
■     §43 
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p^si'k'  aftsEm  a  cup  give  me!  68. lY 

tsd'yux^  kwa/xah  e^ha^'HsEm  a  small  bow  make  me!  60.14,  15 
milxa'nEm  l  u'md  lunch  make  me,  you  must,  O  grandmother! 
{mi'laxlxmzh)  114.5 

'Ets,  This  suffix  expresses  a  command  involving  the  second  person 
as  the  actor,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object  of  the  action. 
From  a  purely  morphological  standpoint,  it  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -dis  (see  §  46) . 

teQ^  nqatqai'L  yixuaywE'is  by  this  my  belt  you  hold  me!  54.12 
tci  las' is  teka'Hsl  there  take  me,  O  granddaughter!  80.14 

Compare  eFtsak'intd'is  hanz  you  shall  help  me  80.16 

In  addition  to  these  suffixes,  the  Coos  language  very  often  empha- 
sizes the  imperative  idea  by  means  of  the  particle  l  (see  §  92). 

VERBALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-45) 
§  44.  Auxiliary  -e  {-a) 

This  suffix  exercises  the  function  of  our  auxiliary  verb  to  be.  The 
noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  invariably  takes  the  adverbial  prefix 
n-  WITH  (see  §  21).  The  phrase  thus  obtained  expresses  the  idea  to 
HAVE.  This  suffix  is  always  changed  to  -a  whenever  added  to  a  stem 
having  an  a-vowel  (see  §  7). 

nt/^ci'ta'^we  Ie  7n%'laq  flint  points  have  the  arrows  (literally,  with 
flint  points  [are]  the  arrows;  tl^d'ta^  flint  point)  62.27 

nwi'tine  Id  k^Twfyeq  bloody  are  his  excrements  {wi'tin  blood)  20.6,  7 

nk^md'xa  Ie  cl'tld  horns  had  the  pet  (literally,  with  horns  was  the 
pet;  k'^md'x-  horn)  88.7,  8 

nd°'ntmd  tclpd'ya^  nkld'ha  many  people  have  braided  ropes  (liter- 
ally, braided  with  ropes  [are];  kid  rope)  46.8,  9 

It  very  often  transforms  nouns  into  intransitive  verbs  without  the 
aid  of  the  prefix  n-.  In  such  cases  the  -a  form  of  this  suffix  is  mostly 
used. 

xla'ltidj  lay-  Ictwht'sa  from  the  west  it  blew  Qdwd'sts  wind)  52.4.  5 
nkioaati'sa  I  dream  (kxvaa'tis  a  dream) 

xc^'yHdtc  la^  xll'sa  clear  around  him  (he  put)  slime  {xlls  slime) 
128.18 

§  45.  Verbal  -ent 

This  suffix  expresses  the  idea  to  do,  to  make  something.  It  is 
usually  suffixed  to  nouns  and  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  imply  an 

§§tt4-45 
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active,   transitive  action.     This  suffix  is  changed  to  -am  whenever 
added  to  stems  having  an  a-vowel  (see  §  7). 

T^pLpdioise' m  I  am  making  a  hat  {pLpd\m,s  hat) 

nyixa! wExenl  I  am  making  a  house  {yixd'ioEx  house) 

T^lcwaf  xaLcml  I  am  making  a  bow  (kwafxaL  bow) 

^lEqa^wiya' tanl  you  tell  a  story  {lEqay-vnya' tas  story)  38.13,  14 

T^hdtcAtle'n'i  I  tell  a  story  {lid'tcritl  story) 

wdndj  tctnehe'nl  that  wa}^  he  is  thinking  {t(yin\e\-  to  think)  40.14,  15 

t^  Ic^  %G  hewese'rii  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  {lie' wen  a  lie) 

28.13,  14 
U  ali'canl  they  play  {a'lEC  toy)  30.25 
qaioernse' 7il  I'nuwl  he  got  mad  very  much   98.28 
il  ya'lanl  they  were  saying  76.17;  tE    hd'nis    yd' la    md    those 

(who)  talk   Coos  (literally,  those  hd'nis  [Coos]  talker-people) 

50.3 
xwdndje'nl  that  way  she  was  doing  it  {ximndj  that  way  [modal]) 

164.6 

PRONOMINAL  STTPFIXES  (§§  46-50) 
§  46.  Transitive  Subject  and  Object  Pronouns 

The  Coos  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  object  of  a  transi- 
tive verb  are,  morphologically  speaking,  suffixes  added  to  verbal 
stems,  or  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means  of  some  transi- 
tive suffix.  The  transitive  suffixes  may,  however,  be  omitted,  as  the 
mere  addition  of  these  pronominal  suffixes  is  sufficient  to  transform  an 
intransitive  stem  into  a  transitive  verb.  These  suffixes  occur  in  four 
different  forms,  expressing  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  as 
subject,  and  the  first  and  second  persons  as  object,  of  the  action, 
regardless  of  number. 

First  person  subject— second  person  object  (sing.,  dual,  plural)  -ami 
Second  person  subject — first  person  object  (sing. ,  dual,  plural)  -d%8 
Third  person  subject  -w,  -%l 
Third  person  object — first,  second,  third  person  subject,  no  suffix. 

Since  these  suffixes  are  frequently  preceded  by  the  emphatic  or 
abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §§  18,  96),  the  pho- 
netic unit  expressing  the  combined  pronouns  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  elements: 

(1)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  subject. 

(2)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  object. 
§46 
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(3)  Verbal  stem, 

(4)  Suffixed  form  of  the  combined  pronoun. 

The  following  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  transi- 
tive subject  and  object  pronouns  are  noteworthy: 

(1)  The  forms  having  the  third  persons  as  object  indicate  the 
subject  by  the  pronouns  n  for  the  first  persons,  eF  for  the  second  (see 
§  18),  regardless  of  number. 

(2)  The  form  expressing  the  second  singular  subject  and  the  first 
singular  object  uses  for  its  pronominal  prefix  the  second  singular  ^. 

(3)  All  other  forms  indicate  the  object  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  according  to  number. 

(4)  The  pronominal  prefixes  expressing  the  subject  occur  in  singular 
form  regardless  of  the  actual  number  that  is  to  be  indicated  (see  §  96). 

The  following  is  a  complete  table  showing  the  formation  of  the 
combined  pronouns  for  the  different  persons: 


I,  We  Two, 
We 

Thou,  Ye 
Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two,  They 

Me 

Thee 

Him 

ef-  -amt 
n 

e^  -cits 

es    ... 

n-u 

n-ll 

Us  (Incl)  (Dual) 
Us  (Excl)  (Dual) 
You  (Dual) 
Them  (Dual) 

ie-  -  amt 
fixn  — 

xwin-dis 
iiX  c'  — 

Is-u 

xwtn-u 

(c-u 

fix-  - 

is-U 
xwtn-ll 
tc  -U 
fix- 

Us 

You 

Them 

cin-amt 
tin  — 

Itn-dis 

lln-u 
cin    -u 
il 

Itn-il 
cin  -U 
11     - 

The  personal  pronouns  are  usually  omitted  for  singular  subjects. 
They  always  occur,  however,  when  the  subject  is  dual  or  plural. 

UE'xkan  wmidj  e%Hta'm%  I  that  way  told  you  17.2 

e^muxtUso! mi  I  (want  to)  feel  of  you  72.10 

eHaafmi  I  take  you  along 

ntd'hUs  I  hit  it  64.5 

^td'hUs  you  hit  it  20.19 

to' hits  he  hit  him  (or  it)  20.19 

i^td'hitsil  me  he  hit 

^td'hitsu  thee  he  hit 

(An  Jcwina'll  you  he  sees 

xw%7i  ^jmtafmi  hariL  we  two  thee  will  take  home  126.19,  20 

lin  ^Msl^nta'mi  we  thee  (came  to)  see  130.19,  20 

§46 
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The  personal  pronouns  for  the  objective  third  persons  dual  and 
plural  always  precede  the  subjective  pronouns. 

ux  'Qtd'hxts  them  two  I  hit  U  e^to'Mts  them  you  hit 

The  suffixes  for  the  combined  pronouns  are  added  either  directly  to 
the  bare  verbal  stem  or  to  the  verb  amplified  by  the  transitive  -t  and 
-ts.  This  double  system  of  adding  the  suffixes  for  the  combined  pro- 
nouns to  the  verb  serves  as  a  means  of  differentiating  the  duration  of 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb.  The  bare  verbal  stem  amplified  by 
the  pronominal  suffixes  denotes  an  action  that  has  been  performed 
more  than  once,  or  that  has  not  yet  been  completed;  while  the  verbs 
to  which  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  after  the  transitive  suffixes 
indicate  actions  that  have  been  performed  only  once,  or  that  are  com- 
pleted. The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  double  forms  of  the  com- 
bined pronoun  having  the  third  person  as  its  subject.  The  suffix  -ll  is 
always  added  to  the  verbal  stem;  while  -u  is  suffixed  to  the  stem,  in 
addition  to  the  transitive  suffixes.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  double  system  of  adding  the  combined 
pronominal  suffixes  does  not  apply  to  each  individual  case.  Verbs 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes  added  to  the  bare  stem  are  f  requentl}'^ 
employed  to  denote  past,  completed  actions,  and  vice  versa. 

TtE'xhan  eFyMd'tni  I  am  look-  ^wiluvntaf  mi  I  have  looked 

ing  for  you  for  you 

^imwlnofrrd    I   am    cheating  e^m}ntsa! im    I   have   cheated 

you  you 

€^Jc!w%na/is  you  were  shooting  ^klvnnta'is  you  took  a  shot 

at  me  at  me 

e^sqafis  you  were  seizing  me  eFsqatsafis  you  seized  me 

tilclmlml  he  was  shooting  at  nhlvA'ntu  he  shot  at  me 

me 

The  imperative  transitive  pronouns  have  been  described  in  §  43. 
They  are  -Em  to  me,  -e%s  me. 

§  47.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -ay a 

Language  in  general  has  a  number  of  verbal  ideas,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  do  not  imply  any  actions  on  the  part  of  the  subject;  or  de- 
note actions,  that,  while  intransitive,  may  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
or  in  connection  with  a  certain  given  object.     Verbs  like  to  know,  to 

UNDERSTAND,  TO    DESIEE,  TO   BELIEVE,  TO  WATGH,  TO   BE  AFRAID,  ctc. , 
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express  ideas  that  are  not  real  actions,  but  which  may  be  used  as  such 
in  connection  with  some  object.     Thus,  I  may  know  him,  understand 

THEM,    DESIRE   IT,    BELIEVE   HER,  WATCH   MYSELF,    etC.       On   the  othcr 

hand,  verbs  like  to  go,  to  run  away,  etc.,  express  intransitive 
actions  that  may  be  performed  in  connection  with  a  given  object. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  go  to  him,  to  run  away  from  me,  etc. 

Coos  treats  the  stems  expressing  such  ideas  as  intransitive  verbs, 
which  do  not  take  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes;  but  since  these 
intransitive  verbs  may,  without  the  aid  of  any  additional  grammatical 
device,  become  transitive,  and  imply  the  existence  of  an  object  (which 
is  usually  that  of  the  third  person) ,  there  is  a  special  suffix  -aya  which 
indicates  the  (mental)  process  described  above.  This  suffix,  always 
added  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  denotes  an  intransitive  action  that  has 
become  transitive  by  being  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person 
object.  It  may  therefore  be  called  the  "pronominal  suffix,"  ex- 
pressing, besides  the  subject,  the  third  person  object  of  an  intransi- 
tive verb. 

wa;aZ</sa'ya  they  two  are  afraid  a'lqas  fear  66.4 

of  it  7.5 

^<^ot«a'y<z  I  wanther70.6  tsix'tl'     do'wa    wu'txe    tl'ye 

pu'yatc  here  wants  to  come 
back  thy  uncle  122.15 

nEqa'ya  he  ran  away  from  it  iiEq  he  ran  away  100.16 

42.4 

T^x'na^ta'ya  I    am    riding    (a  x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  10.1 

horse) 

Lqa'ya  Iex  swal  believed  it  the  Lq-  to  believe 

grizzly  bear  94.25 

mUsisl'ya  she  knows  it  60.1  mi'tsis  wise  132.6 

l7i  Jcwaa'nlya  (they)  did  not  kwaan-  to  know 

know  it  86.12 

latsd'ya  he  went  after  it  94.7  la  he  went  22.18 

lo^'Ha'ya  he  watched  it  94.6  Id^H-  to  watch 

%l  LO^kwa/ya    Jie    hlta    they  ^LO^k^  you  sit  down!  38.22 

occupy  the  country  44.21 

The  plurality  of  the  object  is  expressed  by  the  affixed  numerical 
particle  TiErfia  all  (§  109),  or  b}^  the  separate  suffix  -Hex  (§  54). 

nld^Ha'ya  hE'ma  I  watch  them  all 

The  imperative  of  this  form  has  the  suffix  -It  (see  §  43) . 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 23  §  47 
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The  corresponding  suffixes  for  the  above  discussed  verbs,  express- 
ing, besides  the  object,  also  the  subject  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person,  are  etymologically  related  to  the  suffixes  treated  on  p.  351. 
They  appear,  however,  in  such  changed  form,  that  they  require 
separate  discussion.     These  forms  are  — 


I,  We  Two,  We 

Thou,  Ye  Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two, 
They 

Me 
Thee 
Him 
etc. 

e^-yExtdmi 

e^-ysxlaU 

n-yExtu. 
e^-yExtu 

The}'  are  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem. 

e^dowd'i/Extd'ini  thee  I  want 
(Hcf^tlyExtd! mi-  of  thee  I  take  care 
eHo^tlyExtd'is  you  take  care  of  me  86.20 
T^Tcwee' nlyExtu  me  he  knows 
^dowd'yExtu  thee  he  wants 

The  etymology  of  the  first  element  in  these  suffixes  {-yExt-)  is  quite 

obscure.     It  may  be  suggested  that  -yEx-  is  the  adjectival  suffix  (see 

§  66),  and  -t  the  transitive  (see  §  26),  although  we  are  no  longer  able 

to  understand  the  psychological  principles  underlying  this  peculiar 

formation. 

§  49.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -a 

This  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffixes.  Its  function  is 
varied.  It  may  have  expressed  originally  the  indirect  object;  but 
verbal  ideas  requiring  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object  are  very  few 
in  number  in  the  Coos  language,  and  the  functional  scope  of  this 
suffix  is  much  wider  now,  permitting  its  use  for  other  purposes. 
Thus  it  is  very  frequently  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs  where  the 
object  of  the  action  is  actual  1}'  expressed,  and  not  merely  understood; 
and  it  is  often,  but  not  as  a  rule,  used  as  a  suffix  denoting  pluralit}'  of 
the  object.  The  most  plausible  suggestion  that  can  be  offered  in 
explanation  of  this  suffix  is  that  it  may  denote  an  action  performed 
upon  an  object  that  possesses  another  object.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  predominating  function  of  this  suffix  is  that 
of  a  special  characterization  of  the  pronominal  object. 

§§  48-49 
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'Q^milxa'na  I   made  lunch  for  mi'lax  luoch  28.15 

him 
d'tsa  he  gave  it  to  him  28.7  ats-  to  give 

tetc  c^alcta'tExa  clothes  he  made  for  (his  child)  108.5 

Jcwinafwas  si'^'t^tsa  smoke  he  scented  22.23 

Jcwa'xaL  ha^'Hsa  Ie  temVsndtc  a  bow  she  made  for  her  grandson 

112.25,  26 
afyu  Lfha'tsa  Id  tetc  surely  (he)  put  on  his  clothes  28.23 
kaP-s  y%' x'e^ pe' riLta  Ie  tsi'yEn  nearly  he  tore  off  one  handle  30.4 
pll'ta  Ie  md  ai'ioit  he  took  to  his  house  the  people  (pi.)  whom  he 

killed  112.11 

^loutxal'ta    1%'ye    u'inac    ux  wutxal'yat    la    pkd'katc    he 
pJcak'    you    (should)    take  brought   home  his  grand- 
home,    th}'^    grandmother  father  70.2 
them  two  (and)  grandfather 
68.26 

il  nt'l^xtsa  at  them  I  looked  nt'lxats  I  looked  at  him 

nsqa'tsa  Ie  quwai' s  I  seized  'Q'Sqats  Ie  quvjai's  I  seized  the 

the  boards  board 

IklvM  yixu'xwa  fern  roots  she  hVn%  y%xux\oe^' wat   there  he 

had  64.14,  15  was  holding  it  64.3,  4 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 

tdwd'letc  t/ct'tsa  into  the  fire  tdwd'letc  t.'ctts  into  the  tire 

he  shoved  it  (no  object  is  he  shoved  it  32.24 

actually     expressed     here) 
32.26 
or 

yu'xtod  wutxai'yat  Ke  tco'xtcox  two  he  brought  home  the  rabbits 
pdk.wi'lne''  tt'lqats  opposite  each  other  he  set  (them)  down  112.12 

§  50.  Verbs  in  -anaya  with  Direct  and  Indirect  Object  Pronoun 

This  suffix  is  composed  of  two  suffixes,  -enl  (see  §  45)  and  -dya 
(see  §  47).  The  broad  «- vowel  of  the  second  suffix  effects  the  retro- 
gressive assimilation  of  the  -enl  into  -arii,  and  the  final  vowel  of  -enl 
coalesces  with  the  initial  of  -dya  into  a  long  a  (see  §  7).  It  may  best 
be  rendered  by  to  do,  to  make  something  out  of  something. 

f^kwdxaLand'ya  I  am  making  a  bow  out  of  it  {kwd'xah  bow) 
nyixdwExand' ya  I  build  houses  out  of  it  {yixd'wEx  house) 
la^  k.'wemyavjand'ya  Ie  qa'lyeq  he  is  making  a  supply  out  of  the 
salmon  {klwe'niya^  supply)  34.24 

§50 
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yariLawe  diH  eFqa^wenUa'ndya  whenever  something  you  will  get 

mad  at  {qa^wenise'ril  he  got  mad)  16.4 
la^  hanL  ^V nuwanaf ya  at  that  thing  you  shall  pull  Qfnwm  very) 

72.2 
U  wa'lwaland'ya  they  (would)  make  knives  out  of  it  {wa'hoal  knife) 

136.14,  15 

The  «-vowels  of  this  suffix  very  often  change  the  ^-vowels  of  the 
stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  into  an  a  (see  §  7). 

xd'nand'ya  he  made  him  feel  sorry  for  it  {xd'nis  sick)  42. 18 
npLpa! roxsana! ya  I  made  a  hat  out  of  it  {pLpd'iois  hat) 

Whenever  suffixed  to  reduplicated  stems,  this  suffix  is  changed  to 
-ondya. 

aqa'lqsond'ya  la  d'la  he  became  afraid  of  his  child  {a'lgas  fear) 

28.24,  25 
mitsma'tsond'ya  Iex  dl'lol  he  became  acquainted  with  him,  the 

young  man  (mi'tsis  wise)  116.1 
qai'^'qa'yond'ya  he  became  afraid  of  it  {■^qa'ya'^fs  I  am  frightened] 

[I  fear])  42.3 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  51-54) 
§  51.  General  Remarks 

The  question  of  plurality,  as  exhibited  in  the  verbs,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  complicated  matter.  The  chief  difficulty  arises^! 
from  the  fact  that  Coos  accords  a  different  treatment  to  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  and  that  the  phenomena  connected  with  plural 
formation  are  b}^  no  means  of  a  uniform  character.  As  in  most  other 
American  languages,  the  Coos  intransitive  verbs  express  plurality 
of  subject,  while  stems  expressing  transitive  concepts  distinguish 
between  actions  relating  to  a  singular  object  and  those  relating  to 
plural  objects. 

As  a  rule,  plurality  of  the  subject  of  verbal  ideas  is  not  indicated. 
One  and  the  same  stem  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  verbal  concepts  that  express  such  a  plurality 
by  means  of  different  stems.  While  this  question  ought  to  be  more 
properly  treated  under  the  heading  "  Vocabularj'^,"  it  ma}''  neverthe- 
less be  found  useful  to  give  here  a  few  examples  of  such  different 
stems. 

§51 
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Singular 

Plural 

Itsem  26.20 

ne'tsl  74.1 

to  do 

yixu'me  10.3 

yuwl'tU,  yuioat-  12.6 

to  travel 

tsanl  28.12 

Aa'y«25i  58.19,  20 

to  lie 

qa'gd  40.2 

td'msimt  74,1 

to  sleep 

xne"t-  74.30 

aywaRt-  22.17 

to  fly,  to  jump 

lEqa'^'wE  42.18 

e'^d  84.14 

to  die 

L/d-,  14.6 

>/a'Z«-  50.3 

to  speak 

Loioa'kats,  38.10 

^iZa'^ai  36.11,  ^'we<?'^i  50.7  to  sit,  to  live 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  stems  that  seem  to  express 
singularity  or  pluralit}'^  of  subject  by  means  of  a  grammatical  process 
the  history  of  which  is  not  clear.  This  process  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  the  change  of  the  vowel  connecting  the  suffix  with  the  stem. 


Singular 

eHda'at  you  walk  120.18 
i^xa'yat  I  am  whittling 
7if  a' lats  I  dance 
nvn'nat  I  wade  out 


Plural 

U  tela' It  they  walk 
U  xa'ylt  they  are  whittling 
%ce^  fa'llt  5'ou  two  dance  82.18 
il  wi'nlt  they  wade  out 


This  process  is  the  more  puzzling,  as  it  also  seems  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  duration  of  action  (see  §  26). 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may  be  an  etymological  relation 
between  these  two  phenomena,  and  that  the  phonetic  similarity  exhib- 
ited by  them  is  more  than  accidental. 


§  52.  Reflexive  Plural  -u 

In  a  number  of  cases  intransitive  verbs  indicate  plurality  of  subject 
by  means  of  a  suffix  which  is  phonetically  different  from  the  suffix 
expressing  the  corresponding  singular  idea.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  suffix  -q^Evn^  -xEm  (see  §  30).  This  suffix  is  applied 
to  singular  subjects  only,  while  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  suffix  -?7,  which  is  always  preceded  by  the 
transitive  -t  or  -ts. 


I 


Singular 

Ihe'tqEm  it  is  resting  88.16 
nwe'lextxEm  I  went  to  bed 

T^Lo^'hHsxEra  I  sat  down 
T^kwe' et^tsxEm  I  settled  down 
T}>8Ln'txEm  I  hide  myself 


Plural 

%l  Ihe'tu  they  are  resting 

ice^  tve'lextu  you  two  go  to  bed 

82.13 
ti'l^qtsu  (they)  sat  down  22.15 
il  him'etHsu  they  settled  down  48. 5 
U  sLn'tu  they  hide  themselves 

§52 
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The  same  principle  is  applied  to  intransitive  verbs  expressing  pas- 
sive causative  ideas.  Singular  subjects  are  expressed  by  means  of  the 
suffix  -eet  (see  p.  345),  while  plurality  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by 
the  suffix  -lyEm.  The  most  perplexing  problem  connected  with  this 
suffix  is  the  fact  that  its  initial  ^  disappears  before  t<-diphthongs  with- 
out changing  the  u  of  the  diphthong  into  a  consonantic  w  (see  §  8). 


SLn- 

Hlx  sLni'yat  they  two 
hide  him  (caus.) 
24.9 


Singular 

SLne'et  24.12 


Plural 


SLnlyEm 


x'nl  yEm. 
leml'yvm 

qHo^yEm.  84.15 
no^'yEm  44.22 

Llel'yEm  144.4 


x'En- 

nx'inl'yat   I   put   it        x-ne'et  10.1 
on  top 
lE?n- 

ux  lem,l'yat  they  two        lEme'et  90.18 
set  it  up  8.10 

qHo'^- 

i^qHmmlyat   I  hang        q^towe'et  46.27 

it  up 
{x)nd'we^  right  44.9  nowe'et 

hla-  to  be  on  something 

U  hfalyat  they  put  it        h/e'et  22.1 
on  80.20 

§  54.  Direct  Plural  Object  -itEX 

The  idea  of  plurality  of  objects  in  transitive  verbs  is  not  clearly 
developed.  The  treatment  accorded  to  the  different  stems  is  so  irregu- 
lar that  no  definite  rules  can  be  formulated.  The  majority  of  stems 
make  no  distinction  between  singular  and  plural  objects,  and  occur  in 
one  form  only.  Other  stems  have  different  forms  for  the  singular 
and  plural;  e.  g.,  tsxa^-  to  kill  one,  aiw-  to  kill  many,  la-  to 
PUT  IN  ONE,  x'l!o^-  to  PUT  IN  MANY,  ctc;  wMlc  a  number  of  stems 
seem  to  express  plurality  of  object  by  means  of  the  affixed  numeral 
particle  hEma  (see  §  109),  or  by  means  of  the  suffix  -Uex. 

This  suffix  expresses  the  plural  third  person  object,  and  may  be  add- 
ed directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or  after  the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -ts. 

xvn'tsxut  ctma'ltEx  (many)  deer  he  pulled  88.12 
a'yu  %l  lana'ltEx  surely  they  headed  them  off  56.16 
hats  Lowe'entc  la^  laax'tEx  just  all  (wholly)  she  dragged  them  80.9 
§§  53-54 
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§  55.  MISCELLANEOUS  SUFFIXES 

While  the  functions  of  the  verbal  suffixes  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  are  clear,  and  could  be  described  fairly  accurately,  there 
are  a  few  others  that  appear  only  now  and  then,  and  express  ideas 
of  a  varying  character.  It  is  possible  that  these  suffixes  may  repre- 
sent the  petrified  remnants  of  grammatical  formations  that  have 
become  obliterated  in  the  course  of  time.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  suffixes: 

-a.     This  suffix  seems  to  express  in  a  number  of  instances  our  infini- 
tive idea. 

Ine^'vjat  xioi'tsxut  he  is  habit-     In'ta  e'he  Ie  da! mil  hunting  (had) 
ually  hunting  deer  gone  the  man  108.9 

helml'his  aso'  la  In'ta  next  day  again 
he  went  hunting  110.10 
SLaqa'V'wat    she    is    bathing    yixe'n  SLa'qa  la  once  bathing  she 
him  (caus.)  60.6  went  (literally,  to  bathe)  84.24 

In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found  suffixed  to  neutral  stems,  and  seems 
to  denote  impersonal  actions. 


loq'^-  to  boil 
kioiila'was  smoke  22. 23 


loqu'qwa  Ie  s^aL!  was  boiling  the 

pitch  102.11 
in  Tcwi'na  not  it  smokes  110,14 


It  is  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  the  identical  function  with  the 
-a  (or  -e)  suffixed  to  the  modal  adverbs  (see  §  106),  and  it  may 
consequently  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -e  (see  §  44). 

■e.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  exact  nature  of  this  suffix  and  its 
etymological  connection  with  any  of  the  other  suffixes.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  occurs,  it  was  rendered  by  the  passive,  or  else 
as  an  abstract  verbal  noun. 


k'ild'toii  she  saw  him  64.2 
Jc'VloHs  he  found  it  32.10 
hd'wl  he  grew  up  64.12 


a'yu  k'ilo'we  %  la^  djl  surely  it  was 

seen  as  it  was  coming  52.7,  8 
Id  ix'  Ic^'he  her  canoe  was  found 

54.19 
la  u  ha^'we  it  grew  up  (literall}'-, 
goes  its  growth)  20.16 
^.VZaz;  he  shouted  (at  it)  36.7    d'wl  i^lc'e'le  I  quit  shouting  (lit- 
erally, the  shouts) 
mi'lat  he  swam  30.7  d'vn  e^mi'le  stop  swimming  (liter- 

ally, finish  your  swimming) 

.§  55 
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-anu.    This  suffix  occurs  in  two  instances  only,  and  expresses  in 
both  of  them  the  infinitive.     It  seems  to  be  related  to  the  verbal 

suffix  -en%  (see  §  45). 


yu'weL  a  pack  70.22 
a' Iec  toy  92.10 


la^  yu^^Le'nu  he  (went  out  in  or- 
der) to  pack  {enu  >  anu  [see  §  7]) 
162.25 

md  he'laq  tdi  ali'canu  people  came 
there  (in  order)  to  play  90.26 


-am  occurs  very  rarely,  and  seems  to  denote  the  absence  of  the 
object  of  an  action. 


q.'mUs  he  eats  it  32.9 
Lo^-  to  eat  17.2 


hats   JianL   e^qla'mtsam  just  will 

you  eat  42.23,  24 
la^  tmc  he  Lo'wiyam  she  usually 

here  eats  24.4,  5 


NoTYiinal  Suffixes  (§§  56-80) 

GENERAL  NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  56-65) 
§  56.  Nominal  -is 

This  suffix  may  be  said  to  have  a  general  nominalizing  function.  It 
is  found  suffixed  to  a  great  number  of  stems,  and  expresses  general 
nominal  ideas,  including  many  of  our  adjectival  terms.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  its  etymological  nature,  see  General  Remarks,  §  25. 


i^bim  t  ^i 


[Y\Tt 


r 


hd'vn  he  grew  up  64.12 
sto^q  he  stood  20.4 
z/dts  he  spoke  16.2 

Uuwe'Hds  heart  5.3 

wix'l'lis  food  14.7 

hele'yis  salmon-roe  34. 27 

hu^'mis  woman  24.6 

haltl'mis  ocean  6.2 

pi'lik'is  anus  40.7 

pd'^'hvis  slave 

pLpafwis  hat  136.14 

tama'lis  custom,  fashion  19.8 

tqa'Us  sun  24.2 

s%k'e'''-Us  shield  28.7 
—  tskwa'^L%s  fir-tree  9.2 

tc^ne'nis  edge  22.15 

g'ild'm%s  breakers  8.1 
§56 


ha! wis  ready  5.4 
stoioa'qwis  wall  90.18. 
hle'yis  language  16.1 

k'ele'Lis  corner  58.13 
k'ina'wis  laziness  34.17 
{k'l'nvus  lazy) 

kwdye'is  ridge,  mountain  22. 13 
kwd'sis  ball  38.19 
kwl'nts  feather  26.21 
k.'wd'sis  wind  22.11 
qd'yis  day,  sky,  world  6. 1 
qai'nis  mouth  of  river  58.1 
q^ma'tts  fish-basket  36.7 
xala'wis  heat  24.9 
la'^Lis  mud  52.10 
Uce'ts  ocean  beach  7.11 
Lva'lts  sand  beach  58.1 
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hefrms  lai"ge  14.5 
hu'wts  poor  42.5 
pL.'ts  heavy 
mi'tsis  wise  132.6 
t^qa^'ms  solid  7.6 
tcnct'Us  sweet  32.27 
tdUs  dry  166.2 


k'l'nwis  lazy 
hafE'mts  five  5.4 
x'Vhois  deep 
xa'lwis  hot  24.6 
xd'nis  sick  42.18 
Le'mis  raw  32.28 


§  57.  Nouns  of  Quality  in  -Es,  -tJEs;  -ents 

-ESf  -tEs.  This  suffix  changes  adjectives  (or  adverbs)  into  abstract 
nouns.  No  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  phonetic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  suffixes. 


he' mis  big  14.5 

wa''?!.^  much,  many  50.13 

iiqai'na  I  am  cold 

he'niye  a  while  38.15 

hethe'te  rich  26.2 
paa-  to  fill  15.7 


e'hentc  far  26.23 
qaL  long 

hlle'es  black  162.13 
qat  below  36.11 


hats  kwa  x'neh'  hemi'stES  hE 
x'owofyas  the  snake  was  just  as 
big  as  a  hair  (literall}^,  just  like 
a  hair  [is]  the  size  [of]  the  snake) 
86.2 

In  hwee'n/lyein  Itse'ts  he'il  naf^'ntES 
no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  not  knew  they 
how  [was]  their  quantity)  78.2 

xqaine'Es  kd'^s  tsxail'ioat  cold 
nearly  killed  him  32.7 

ta^  henl'yeES  nyixu'me  (for)  such 
length  of  time  I  travel  26.9 

hethe'teES  wealth 

la  u  paa' WES  hs  xaP'p  the  water 
reached  its  full  mark  (literally, 
goes  its  fullness  [of]  the  water) 
44.19 

ehe'ntcES  distance  52.16 

qa'htES  length 

IcHe'estEs  black  color 

qa'tEs^  the  lower  part,  half  16.10 


-ents  transforms   adjectives  expressing  sensations  and  emotions 
into  abstract  nouns. 


^71  Iqa  you  are  hungry  70. 1 2 


qa^'net  he  got  angry  32.25 


te^  xvnn  afya  laqe'nis  these  we  two 
died  from  hunger  (literally, 
these  we  two  [are]  hunger-dead) 
36.13,  14 

qa^we'ms  anger,  wrath  16.4 

§57 
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§  58.  Nouns  of  Location  in  -x:ni 

This  suffix  expresses  the  abstract  conception  of  a  local  idea.  It  is 
suffixed  to  adverbs  only,  and  is  (with  one  exception)  preceded  by  the 
adverbial  suffix  -tc.     It  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  part  of,  the 

SIDE   OF. 


lean' tea    hun'nait 
looked  62.6 


inside    he 


I'la  before,  first  56.9 


lexa'tcEin  hariL  t^a'qal  in  the  inside 
(part  of  my  eye)  will  I  sleep 
40.2 

hE  yixd'wEx  lExa'tcEm  of  the  house 
the  inside  (part) 
yiqantce' yAtch2Lckw2iYdiS  32.13    pEnLo'wai  yiqa'ntcEm  djl  a  whale 

behind  it  was  coming  88.22 

U  k'Uo'vnt  lla'hatcEm  djl  they 
saw  it  in  front  coming  88.5 

le'vn  u  lla'  hatcEm  dowa'ya  Id  e^- 
ndtc  he  liked  his  mother  best 
(literally,  it  is  [as]  his  first[-ness] 
he  likes  his  mother)  120.19,  20 

xtvdndj  yd'lanl  Is  md  qa'tEm 
tila'gai  that  way  are  talking 
the  people  (who  on  the)  lower 
part  (of  the  river)  live  66.12 

§  59.  Verbal  Abstract  -a  was,  -nehvas 

-awas  changes  the  verb  into  a  noun.  It  expresses  the  abstract 
concept  of  a  verbal  idea.  If  the  verb  expresses  an  active,  transi- 
tive idea,  it  is  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  while  in  intransitive  verbs  it 
is  preceded  by  the  intransitive  suffix  -era  (see  p.  349) .  In  such  cases 
the  final  vowel  of  the  transitive  suffix  disappears,  and  the  a-vowel  of 
-dwas  effects  the  retrogressive  assimilation  of  the  stem-vowels  and 
suffix-vowels  (see  §  7). 


gat  below  36.11 


c^a'lctetho,  is  working  22.26 

Lowe^'wat  she  is  eating  24.5, 6 

t^hlKats  I  put  it  on 

%8  aWcanl  we  two  play  38.11 

^qe  dead  42.19 

ha'yat  he  gambled  66.15 

§§  58-59 


i  la^  d!\D%  c^alctd'was  when  he  quit 

(the)  work  34.6,  7 
d'lol  'd  Lowd'was  she  finished  (her) 

food  24.13 
Id  Llahd'was  her  clothes  110.3 
alicand'ivas  lin  ha^Hs  a  game  we 

(should)  arrange  90.14 
aqand'was  funeral 
hayand'was  Indian  game 
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In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been  changed  to  -dwaL. 

qa'yaHs  he  is  scared  126.1  In  yu  dlH  qayawd'waL  hardly  any- 

thing can  scare  him  (literally, 
not  very  something  scaring  [to 
him]  40.24;  qayawd'waL  a  thing 
that  scares) 

-ne^was*  Composed  of  the  distributive  -ne*  (see  §  37)  and  the 
nominal  -dwas.  Hence  it  expresses  an  abstract  concept  that  has  a 
distributive  character. 

hdqtsd!  nlaxane^'was  Ldwa'Jcatssh^  was  sitting  between  his  teeth  (lit- 
erally, his  teeth  in  the  [mutual]  between[-ness])  102.18 

sowe'l  laxane'^'was  between  the  fingers  108.21 

sqaiLTie}' was  the  space  between  the  lingers,  a  crack  {sqai'L^xEm  it 
was  sticking  in  a  crack  62. 8) 

§  60.  Verbal  Nouns  in  -onts,  -si 

-onts.  This  suffix  indicates  that  something  has  become  the  object 
of  a  certain  action.  It  may  best  be  rendered  by  what  became  the 
OBJECT  OF.  Either  it  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  directly,  or  it  is 
preceded  by  the  transitive  suffixes  -f,  -ts  (see  §  26). 

Uyd'lamtheyaieta\kmg90.16     la^  %l  yaalto'nis  they  begin  to  talk 

about  it  (literally,  this  they 
[have  as  their]  object  of  speech) 
76.22 

'Qk'VtUs  I  cut  it  l-'Uitso'Tiis  lakxla  she  commenced 

to  cut  her  foot  (literally,  object 
of  cutting  her  foot  [became] 
80.21) 

io"-  to  eat  17.2  la^  Lou'ms  i  ha'k'itc  la^  yixu'me 

this  became  his  food  while  he 
walked  crawling  (literal  1}%  that 
object  of  eating  [it  became] 
while  crawling  that  one  trav- 
eled) 32.11 

d'tsa  he  gave  it  to  him  34.10     atsb'nis  gift  188.26 

-si  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  The  best 
rendering  that  can  be  given  for  this  suffix  is  the  ruins,  the  rem- 
nants OF. 

§60 
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x'p%  it  burned  down  58.12 


is  ai'vnt&l  Ue  we  two  (are  the)  rem- 
nants of  the  slaughter  62.18 

qavAlai'vje  Ie  ytxd'v^Ex  nx''jn't,n 
she  commenced  to  look  around 
(of)  the  house  the  d6bris  58. 18, 19 


It  is  very  likely  that  the  following  example  may  belong  here: 

k'Usi'mis^    k'itnTnaf mis    half     hs  k'itsi'misi  ai'imt  half  of  them 
32.11  he  killed  (literally,  the  remain- 

ing half  he  killed)  112.10 

§  61.  Nouns  of  Quantity  in. -In 

This  suffix  occurs  in  a  few  instances  only.  It  is  added  to  stems 
expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  may  be  translated  by  piece,  portion. 

tca'yux^  small  42.6  I'lc'l  tcd'yuxwin  d'tsa  (to)  both  a 

small  portion  he  gave  120.17 

qaid'nis  ux  yu'^^yal  in  a  small 
place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 

nd'yim  ehentcEsV neHc  dji'nlt  be- 
cause quite  far  apart  it  keeps 
coming  (literally,  because  dis- 
tance-portion-modality, [they] 
are  coming  [singly])  52.18 

§  62.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -ayawa,  -eydwe,  -dyawa 

These  suffixes  indicate  the  performer  of  an  action.  The  -eydwe  form 
is  added  to  stems  with  e- vowels  (see  §  7).  Since  the  informant  was 
frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  express  in  English  the  idea  conveyed  by 
this  suffix,  he  invariably  translated  it  by  to  go  and  (perform  the 
action  in  question). 


qaic  small  128.29 
e'hentc  far  26.23 


fa'lats  he  dances 

Llx'ihit  he  examined  it  32.23 

ni'Tc'in  wood  102.2 


mi'laq  arrow  12.10 


io"-  to  eat  17.2 


§§  01-62 


tallya'wa  a  dancer 

L.'x'lnlya'wa  examiner 

ml' Lan  nnih'ineyaf we  permit  me 

to  get  some  wood  (literally,  let 

me  wood-getter  be)  102.  1 
is  mfilaqaydftve  we  two  go  and  get 

arrows  (literally,  [we  two  are] 

arrow-makers)  160.6,  7 
i^Ldwlya'wa  I  am  an  eater 
i^telHits  Loimyal^ijoa  I  go  in  and 

eat  168.2,  3 
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§  63.  Norainalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Place,  -ts 
It  is  never  suffixed  to  verbal  stems. 

qa'ntcu  where?  94.25  ic  xqanfcu'toisirom.  where  are  you 

two?  (Uterallj'^,  your  two  selves' 
whence  place)  126.14 

WIex  medicine  aywhi  IHxeydwe' wis  we  two  have 

been  after  medicine  (literally, 
our  two  selves'  medicine-makers 
place)  126.15 

fea'yMa?"  small  20. 5  tsiiyuxun' n%s   enl'k'exEm    Ie    lHo, 

on  a  small  place  is  sticking  out 
the  land  44.26 

qaic  small  128.29  qaicl'nis  ilx  yuf'^^yu  on  (some)  small 

place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 

§  64.  Nominalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Locality,  -time 

It  signifies  where  the  ...  is.  It  is  added  to  nominal  (or 
adverbial)  stems  only. 

hW^s  south  xkukwi'sume  hi' yet !  he  came  ashore 

on  the  south  side  (literally, 
from  where  south  is,  he  came 
ashore) 

tse'tix'  over  here  tseti'x'ume  lo  he^he^  ha^'tvE  here 

on  this  side  make  a  knot!  (liter- 
ally, where  this  is,  on  it,  a  knot 
make)  92.7,  8 

xvn'lux^  head  30.14  xwiluxu'me    where    the    head    is 

146.26 

§  65.  Terms  of  Relationship  in  -iitc  {-ate) 

Terms  of  relationship  appear  with  the  suffix  -dtc  or  -ate  (see  §  T), 
except  in  the  vocative  case,  where  the  stem  alone  is  used.  A  few 
nouns  exhibit  in  the  vocative  case  an  entirely  different  stem,  while 
others  occur  in  the  vocative  form  only. 

The  phenomenon  so  characteristic  of  many  American  and  other 
languages,  whereby  the  different  sexes  use  separate  terms  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  corresponding  degrees  of  relationship,  is  not 
found  in  Coos.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  language 
does  not  differentiate  in  any  respect  whatsoever  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  that  grammatical  gender  is  a  concept  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Coos  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  Coos  has  one  trait  in  common 

§§  63-65 
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with  some  of  the  languages  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  namely,  in  so 
far  as  two  different  stems  are  used  to  denote  the  same  degree  of 
relationship  by  marriage.  One  is  employed  as  long  as  the  inter- 
mediary person  is  living,  while  the  second  is  used  after  the  death  of 
that  person. 

The  following    table  shows  the  nouns  expressing    the  different 
degrees  of  relationship: 


English 

Coos 

Vocative  case 

Father 

e'kuLdlc 

k!6'la! 

Mother 

(fndtc 

ni'k.'a! 

Son 

(?) 

Lowa! 

Daughter 

kwayd'citc 

kw&'ya! 

Older  brother 

hd'L&tc 

h&Li.' 

Younger  brother 

mlLkivl'yatc 

md'Llk! 

Older  sister 

heni'kunatc 

he'nlkivi! 

Younger  sister 

kwlya'iLtc 

kwe'eb! 

Grandfather 

pka'kalc 

pkd'k:' 

Grandmother 

uma'catc,  u'viac 

u'md! 

Grandson 

temi'sndtc,  temi'sin 

temi'st!  (sing.) 
tcmd'mis.'  (pi.) 

Granddaughter 

tek-  Usi'ndtc 

teka'itst! 

Paternal  uncle 

pu'yatc,  pl's 

pi'al.' 

Maternal  uncle 

ax'Vaxatc 

axa'x'.' 

Paternal  aunt 

d'tatc 

a'at.' 

Maternal  aunt 

xukwi'ndtc 

kwd'kwl! 

Father-in-law 

mltcL'tsindtc 

ya'k-!  (?) 

Mother-in-law 

qali'ksdtc 

kwa'ltk! 

Son-in-law 

ml'nkatc 

(?) 

Daughter-in-law 

mElu^ndtc » 

(?) 

Brother-in-law 

ha'lik! 

hal! 

Sister-in-law 

kwi'hatc 

kvA'hai! 

Relative,    by    marriage,    after 

xa'yusL&tc 

(?) 

death  of  person  whose  mar- 

riage established  the  relation- 

ship. 

Nephew  (son  of  sister) 

tewi'tdlc 

ten! 

Nephew  (son  of  brother) 

(?) 

VvAne'wlL!  (?) 
J^ea,■fe".'  (?) 

Niece  (daughter  of  sister) 

upxand'catc 

(?) 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother) 

(?) 

pEkiiA'nLl! 

>  Alsea  maHUn. 


Besides  the  above-enumerated  terms  of  kinship,  there  are  two  stems 
that  are  used  as  such,  although  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  denote 
any  degree  of  relationship.  One  of  these  is  the  term  sla'atc  (vocative 
sla\  employed  by  the  Coos  in  addressing  a  male  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  even  a  stranger;  and  the  other  is  xvM^  used  in  the  same  way  in 
addressing  females. 

§  65 
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In  one  instance  the  term  kw^neh  is  employed  to  denote  sistek, 
without  mentioning  the  rank  of  her  birth.  All  attempts  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  term  for  brother  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

§  66.  SUFFIXES  -ex,  -t?/-Ex,  -lyetEX 

These  three  suffixes,  occurring  in  a  few  instances  only,  seem  to 
express  the  idea  pertaining  to.  The}'^  are  suffixed  to  nominal  and  to 
adverbial  stems. 

he^dj  north 


yi'qantc  behind 

L.'an- 

qa'lu  winter  (?)  162.20 

<ia' xan-  up  14.1 

qd'yis  sky  6.1 


Ie  Id'mak'  lala"'  tE  lAldjl'ysx  the 
bones  those  (are)  the  Umpqua 
Indians  (literally,  the  Northern 
Indians)  50.5,  6 

yiqa'nt(A7nex  md  the  last  genera- 
tion 9.6 

hla'nex  qa'lyeq  new  salmon  36.25 

qa'lex  old  38.18 

qaxam! yetEX  md  from  above  the 
people  150.5 

(jdyisa'yEX  md  the  sky-people 


ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  67-70) 

§  67.  Local  and  Modal  -e»*c,  -Itc 

This  suffix  indicates  rest,  and  was  rendered  by  in,  at,  on,  under. 
It  is  added  to  nouns  and  (very  rarely)  to  verbs.  For  the  parallel 
occurrence  of  -iHc  and  -Uc^  see  §  2.     (See  note  to  §  36.) 


y%xA'wEX  house  22.25 
Lltd  countrj^  30.28 
he' wilts  road  138.17 
q^wai's  board  52.14 
xd°'p  water  6.9 
%x'  canoe  44.20 

Tcwi'leL  sweat-house  62.25 


yixa'wExlHc  Lowa'lcats  in  the  house 

he  is  sitting 
yEai'   Lltd'ltG  lyltse'ts  in  another 

country  I  stay  26.8,  9 
hewi'Usltc  sto^q    on  the   road   he 

stood  36.16 
%  la^  quwai' site  tcV.cile'et  while  she 

under  the  board  was  58.25 
xd'^'pltc  cljl  u  7rt%'le  in  the  water  it 

was  swimming  88.21 
a^'h  i'x'Uc  ux  tcldwl'yat  in  the 

middle  (of  the)  canoe  they  two 

laid  him  down  126.23 
Jcwile'LeHc  tsxu  Idl  to'miL  in   the 

sweat-house  lay  that  old  man 

28.11,  12 

§§  66-67 
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tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11 


M'nl  Loijoa'kats  Ie  tU  Is  md  xqat 
tila'qayltc  there  lived  the  kins- 
men (among)  the  people  (who) 
below  lived  60.11 


^y  prefixing  to  the  noun  the  local  prefix  x-  (see  §  22),  and  by 
suflixing  to  it  the  suffix  -iHcy  -Itc^  the  idea  from  is  expressed. 

qa'yis  sky  6.1  xqa'yi^tc  he'laq  from  the  sky  he 

came 

Lita  country  30.28  ayEcd'  LHa'ltc  from  another  coun- 

try 26.6 

pqai'  back  82.13  ocyvlxivii  md  LtcFh'ine^'wat  xpqai'- 

hltc  two  men  were  supporting 
him  from  the  back  40.9 

When  preceded  by  the  discriminative  x-  (see  §  23),  this  suffix 
assumes  a  modal  significance,  exercising  the  same  function  as  the 
English  adverbial  suffix  -ly  or  the  word  like. 

nmafhenet  it  is  populated  12.4     hats  kwa  xmdhe'ntUc  sto'waq  just 

like  a  person  he  stood  up  114.23, 
24 

amidhe'ntltc  J^'ilo'wit  Ie  md  like 
persons  she  saw  the  beings  (look) 
54.18 

go^s  dlH  in  xd'yuvMc  tsxau'ioat  he 
killed  a  little  of  everything 
(literally,  [of]  everything  not 
enough-ly  he  killed)  64.19,  20 

xqa'lyeqeHc  il  A'whia'ehvat  as 
salmon  they  look  upon  it  130.14 

xta'nuxwUc  Lmva'kats  sideways  he 
was  sitting  38.10 

xyi'xlHo  dd'mil  xyt'xeHc  he'il 
huHiid''k'e  each  man  has  one 
wife  (literally,  one  [modal]  man, 
one  [modal]  their  wives)  48.5 

The  prefix  may  sometimes  be  omitted,  as  shown  by  the  following 
examples: 


d'yu  sure  enough  7.4 


qa'lyeq  salmon  34.14 


yixe^'  one  5.5 


qantc  where  8.8 
qaic  small  128.29 
tsd'yicx^  small  20.5 
§67 


yVkwauL  qantn'to  ten  la  perhaps 
shall  which  way  this  1  go  100.18 

qai'ditc  ha^  U  yu'wilt  into  small 
pieces  they  divided  it  130.26 

tsd'yuxwUcpVlstat  to  pieces  it  was 
smashed  124.14 
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Owing  to  its  modal  significance,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of 
our  collective  numerals  in  twos,  in  threes,  when  added  to  the  cardi- 
nal numerals. 

go^s  qa'ntcitc  xyuxwaJKeHc  U  la  everywhere  in  pairs  they  went  48.8 
xyipsE'neHc  in  threes  {y%'j>sE7i  three) 

§  68.  Local  Suflax,  Indicatiiig  Motion,  -etc 

The  suffix  -etc  indicates  motion,  action,  and  may  be  rendered  by  at, 
in,  through,  on,  into. 


t(A(yi'm%l  spruce-tree  20.5 

dE'tnsU  prairie  22.12 
yixd'tvEx  house  22.25 

tdwal  fire  38.8 
d  face  10.3 


Llal'yat  Ie  tsofyux^  tdcl' mUetc  he 

put  it  on  the  small  spruce-tree 

20.8 
Ie'yI    dEmste'to   Lht'nap   a  good 

prairie  through  he  goes  22.11 
yixd'wExetc  la  into  the  house  he 

went  28.10,  11 
yixd'wExeto  djl  to   the   house  he 

came 
tdwd'letc  tlcits   into  the   fire   he 

shoved  it  32.24 
Tcwiiia'Pwat  d'hetc  he  is  looking  at 

(his)  face 


When  suffixed  to  a  stem  with  an  a- vowel,  the  suffix  is  changed  to 
-ate  (see  §  7). 


an^'p  water  6.9 
L!td'  ground  6.7 


t^TcIwU  xd'^'patc  into  the  water  he 

dove  26.27 
zttd'atG  lerm'yat  on  the  ground  he 

put  it  64.1 


In  some  cases  it  may  be  suffixed  to  verbs 
tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11 


sto^q  he  stands  20.4 
alVcanl  (they)  play  94.8 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 24 


t(yi  he'laq  Ie  rad  tila'qayeto  there 

he   arrived,  where   the   people 

were  living  36.12,  13 
tso  Ie  tnd  qal  sto^' qetc  he'laq  now 

to  the  person  (that)  below  stood 

he  came  92,  4,  5 
he'laq  Ie  md  alicanl'tvaqatc  he  came 

to  the  people  (that)  were  playing 

98,  14,  15 
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§  69.  Local  -ewitc 
The  local  suffix  -euntc  is  rendered  by  towards. 
h^ldj  north 

e'qatce  aside  26.20 

yi'qcmtc  behind 

gaits  inside  140.24 

yixd'wEx  house  22.25 


hUdje'vntc  qai'ctt  to  the  north  he 

scattered  48.24 
eqatce' -loitG  hvnlkxoeHe}' yxi  to  one 

side  he  was  rolled  94.19,20 
yiqantce'imtc    Ux    backwards    he 

looked  32.13 
qai'tsmiMc  U  te'Hits  (inside)  they 

entered  22.29 
yixdvjExe'iintc    nla    towards    the 

house  I  am  going 


§  70.  Instrumental  -Etc 

It  expresses  our  ideas  with,  against.  When  suffixed  to  a  stem 
with  an  a-vowel,  it  is  pronounced  more  like  -ate;  while,  if  suffixed  to 
a  stem  with  an  (g-vowel,  it  invariably  sounded  like  -etc.  When  the 
instrumental  idea  with  is  to  be  expressed,  the  stem  to  which  this 
suffix  is  added  is  very  often  preceded  by  the  prefix  x-  (see  §  24) . 


md'luk^  paint 
%x'  canoe  44.20 

tdUtc!  hammer  26.26 

mix'so'we}  lucky  20.14 

qle'll  pitch  82.23 
ral'k-e  basket  28.27 

qa'yis  sky  6.1 
tqa'Vis  sun  24.2 
tcIi'lE  door  62.5 
§§69-70 


ma'lukwEtc  Ita'ya^  la  a  red  paint 

with  was  painted  his  face  10.2,  3 
md  xix'E'tc  yixu'lae   people   in 

canoes  travel  (literally,  with  ca- 
noes) 90.3 
tqariLts  tcH'ltc.'Etc  Ie  hvn'la^  he 

struck  with  a  hammer  the  ice 

28.1,2 
hatd'yims   -mix'sd'wEtc  all' cam  u 

men  lucky  mone}"  with  they  are 

playing  94.27 
q.'de'yEtc  la^  pdHs  with  pitch  it 

was  full  74.25 
ximk'e'Etc  towi'tinvje  in  a  basket 

he  was  dropped  down  (literally, 

with  a  basket)  28.9,10 
qd'yisEtc  tskiol  against  the  sky  it 

struck  22.4 
tqd'lisEic  2Mnd'qtsxEvi  in  the  sun 

he  is  warming  himself  32.8 
x'Ti^^'tUa  tcHle'hEtc   she   jumped 

against  the  door  76.2 
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In  the  following  instance  the  suffix  is  changed,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  to  -yEtc. 

wa'lwal  knife  78.11  t^qanLl'yeqEm  xwa'lwalyEtc    thej^ 

hit  her  with  a  knife  80.5 
In  another  instance  it  occurs  as  -aHc. 

goH  dlH  tsaya! nehaHc  til /peine  dlH  with  all  kinds  of  small  birds  46.2 

When  suffixed  to  the  article  or  to  the  personal  pronouns,  this  suffix 
is  changed  to  -itc. 

Ie  it  5.1  xle'itc  ux  Jc'Unt  with  it  they  two 

try  it  7.4 
ii}'ne  I  60.25  'Qm.e'itc  he'laq  with  (or  to)  me  he 

came 
^ne  thou  15.7  ye^ne'Uc  with,  to  thee  18.11 

xd  he  15.10  hexd'Ho  with,  to  her  86.3 

xwin  we  two  hexwinne'itc  with,  to  us  two  24.3 

§  71.  SUPERLATIVE  -eijim 
This  suffix  indicates  great  quantity  or  cjuality.     It  corresponds  to 
our  superlative. 

tsafyux^  small  20.5  .  hs  tsdyuxwe'yiiit  all  a  the  smallest 

child 

he' Was  big  14.5  *  hE  Jievlise'yim  yixd'wEx  the  big- 

gest house 

It  is  added  mostly  to  terms  of  relationship  that  denote  either  a 
younger  or  an  elder  member  of  the  family.  In  such  cases  it  implies 
that  the  member  spoken  of  is  the  younger  (or  elder)  in  a  family  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  members  of  the  same  degree  of  kinship. 

h&m'k^ndtc    elder  sister  lodndj    L.'dts    hE    henihuntcefyim 

(out  of  two)  50.8  that  way  spoke  the  eldest  sister 

126.16 

§  72.  DISTRIBUTIVE  -m* 
-twi  is  suffixed  to  nouns  of  relationship  only,  and  expresses  a  degree 
of  mutual  kinship.      It  is  etymologically  related  to  the  verbal  dis- 
tributives -716%  -dnl  (see  §§  25,  37). 

sla'atc  cousin  42.21  -dx  sla'tdnl  they  two  were  mutual 

cousins  42.15 
hd'zdtc  elder  brother  72.27        lin  hdLtd'nl  we  are  brothers  mu- 
tually 
miLkiol'ydtc  younger  brother    kat'E'mis  il  m%Lk%mItdnl  five  they 
72.1  (are)  brothers  (mutually)  90.8 

§  §71-72 
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§  73.  INTERROGATIVE  -U 

It  is  added  only  to  the  particles  tcritc^  qantc,  tmUdtc^  dl%  urit^  Uc,  to 
the  adverb  ni'citc,  and  to  the  stem  Itse'ts  (see  pp.  406,  407,  408,  411). 

tch'tGu  xa'lal  m  men  what  are  they  doing?  92.18 

xtd'tcu  tET}  xd'ms  how  is  it  that  I  am  sick  ? 

la^  qa'ntcu  la  that  one  where  did  he  go?  94.25 

mi'ldtcu  hariL  ^wu'txe  when  will  you  return?  28.3,4 

dV-'lu  he  tE  ^wilo^'wat  what  usually  are  you  looking  for?  54.3 

dimce'tau,  JianL  tsis  k'/int  with  what  shall  we  two  tr}-  it?  7.1,  2 

{d%Htce'tcu^di^l  +  -tc  +  -Etc+-u  (see  §§  108,  25,  70,  11) 
xioi'tu  tsPx'ti'yat  who  did  it? 

Iftcu  ^dowaJya  e'xkan  which  one  do  you  want?  50.17 
U  ni'ctcu  how  many  are  the}''  ?  (literall}^,  [are]  they  a  few  ?) 
itse'tsu  hemi'stEs  tl'ye  yixafv^Ex  how  big  is  your  house?  (literally, 

how  [the]  largeness  [size]  of  your  house?) 

NUMERAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  74-77) 
§  74.  Ordinal  -is 

The  ordinal  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals  (see  §  101) 
the  suffix  -is.  The  first  two  numerals  are  irregular,  especially  the 
ordinal  for  one.  The  adverbial  stem  lla  ahead,  the  temporal  adverb 
yuvnnt  before,  or  the  same  adverb  with  the  adjectival  ending  -lysx, 
are  used  in  lieu  of  the  missing  regular  ordinal  numeral  for  one. 
The  ordinal  for  two  is  formed  b}'^  adding  the  suffix  -is  to  the  adverb 

aSO   AGAIN. 

I'la,  ywunfnt,  yuvn' nttyEx  first 
aso'iots  second 
ytpSE'nts  third 
hecL^' Lts  fourth 
kafE'TTitsts  fifth 

he^  xd  I'la  Lowt'tat  she  first  ran  (literally,  ahead)  56.9 

lefQ,  yuwt'nt  hu^irds  vci^  first  wife  (literally,  my  wife  [whom  1  had] 

before) 
l&ii>  aso'vns  hu^'mts  my  second  wife 
Compare  also  helrrii'hts  next  day  {he'hnl  to-morrow  162.9)  6.7 

Of  an  obscure  composition  is  the  indefinite  ordinal  tsl'wts  the  last. 
Its  first  component  can  not  be  explained,  while  the  ending  is  plainly 
the  ordinal  suffix  -ts.  J 

tso  cku  tsVwts  now  (this)  must  (have  been)  the  last  one  120.1 
§§  73-74 
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§  75.  Multiplicative  -en 
The  multiplicative  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals 

the  suffix  -6?l   TIMES. 

1.  ytxe'n  6.  ylxe^'wteqen 

2.  tsd^xe'n  7.  yuxwdftoieqen 

3.  yipsE'nen  8.  ylxe^'ahdlen 

4.  hecv' hen  9.  yuxivd' ahdlen 

5.  haf e' mtsen  10.  Leplqa'nten 

The  numeral  for  twice  is  irregular.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of 
the  conjunction  tso  now,  of  the  inclusive  personal  pronoun  wa?,  and 
of  the  multiplicative  suffix  -en. 

yixe'n  sLa'qa  la  once  bathing  she  went  84.24 

tso^xe'n  hauL  lywu'txe  in  two  days  will  I  return  (literallj^,  twice) 

28.4 
kafE'intsen  qa'xantc  x'nef^'tits  five  times  upwards  (they)  jumped 

76.4 
tso  k^  kwa  nictcdn  qaliml'ye  then,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days  .  .  . 

(literally,  now,  perhaps,  it  seems,  a  few  times,  morning  it  got) 

56.21 

To  this  group  belongs  also  the  indefinite  westdn  so  many  times, 
formed  from  the  stem  wes  so  many. 

h%8  western  tsix'  ta  Ms  uieste'n  yEai'  Litd'ltc  lyitse'ts  I  stay  here 
just  as  long  as  in  the  other  country  (literally,  also  so  many 
times  here,  and  also  so  many  times  in  another  country,  I  stay) 
26.8,  9 

§  76.  Ordinal-Multiplicative  -entcls 

The  ordinal-multiplicative  numerals,  expressed  in  English  by  at 
the  first  time,  at  the  SECOND  TIME,  are  formed  by  means  of  the 
compound  suffix  -entdis.  This  suffix  consists  of  the  multiplicative  -en 
(see  above),  of  the  modal  -to  (see  §  36),  and  of  the  ordinal  suffix  -is 
(see  §  74). 

xylxe^'imeqe'ntds  lHHg  la  %1mw^H(As  at  the  sixth  time  went  out 

her  heart  76.6,  7 
xkaf^ e' anise' ntcfhs  at  the  fifth  time 

The  ordinal  suffix  -is  may  be  omitted,  as  shown  in  the  following 
example: 

Jieci}' Lento  qaliml'ye  la^  laatd'ya  In  sla'atc  on  the  fourth  day  he 
went  to  his  cousin  (literall}^  four  times  [at]  morning  it  got  .  .  •  ) 
42.20,  21 

§§75-76 
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§  77.  Distributive  -hina 

Distributive  numerals  in  the  sense  of  one  each,  one  apiece,  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinal  numerals  the  suffix  -hina  (see  General 
Remarks,  pp.  326,  327).  The  first  two  numerals,  yixe^  and  yuxwd, 
change  their  final  vowels  into  a  before  adding  the  suffix.  This  change 
may  be  due  to  purely  phonetic  causes  (see  §  7).  The  numeral  for 
THREE,  yi'psETi^  drops  its  final  n  before  taking  the  suffix. 

yixahi'na  one  each 

yuxwaM'na  two  each 

yipsEM'na  three  each 

hecL'Lhi'na  four  each 

leaf EmisMfva  five  each 

go^s  yixahi'na  U  rihu^nid'k'e  Ie  vA'nqas  u  M^'me  all  of  the  Spider's 

children  have  wives  each  (literally,  all,  one  apiece,  they  with 

wives  [are],  the  Spider's  children)  58.9 
yixahi'na  he'is  mi'laq  we  two  have  one  arrow  apiece 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-79) 
§  78.  Irregular  Plurals 

The  majority  of  nominal  stems  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and 
plural.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives  that 
show  in  the  plural  a  formation  which  is  distinct  from  the  singular 
form.  This  formation  is  based  upon  two  grammatical  processes, 
suffixation  and  phonetic  change,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  petrified 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  suggest,  the  pro- 
cesses that  may  have  taken  place  in  this  formation;  hence  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  nominal  stems  that  occur  in  two  distinct 
forms,  —  one  for  the  singular,  and  the  other  for  the  plural: 

Singular 

a!  la  10.8 

hu^'mfhs  24.6 

to'mih  20.2 

da!  mil  14.7 

md  10.1 

h'nes 

tsd'yux""  20.5 

tce'xet 

qaL 

ahi'maq  112.27 

§§77-78 


hl^'me  20.3 

child 

h'W'md'h-e  20.3 

woman 

tEWid'Le  24. 1 

old  man 

tUmill  56.18 

man 

men  24.22 

human  being 

h'ene'yese  30.16 

hunchback 

tmyd'ne  48.7 

small 

tce'nixet  46.19 

short 

kaLE'TTika  134.25 

tall 

ahi'maqa  44.20 

big 

titcd'ne  46.8 

kind,  manner 
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This  distinction  is  not  consistently  carried  out.  Cases  where  the 
singular  form  is  applied  to  denote  plural  concepts  are  quite  numerous. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  natural,  since  in  place  of  the  idea  of  plurality 
we  find  rather  the  idea  of  distribution  developed  in  Coos. 

§  79.  Plural  of  Terms  of*  Relationship,  -iyas 

The  only  substantives  that  form  a  plural  b}^  means  of  a  specific 
plural  suffix  are  the  terms  of  relationship.  The  suffix  employed  for 
this  purpose  {-iyas)  may  be  added  directly  to  the  stem,  or  may  be 
preceded  by  the  suffix  of  relationship,  -die  {-ate)  (see  pp.  365,  366). 

rnEanl'yas  parents  86.12 
kio%ya''^Ltc  joxxng&v  sister  oO.l-i     hwiLtdl'yas  younger  sisters  82.14 
JiaJhiXtc  older  brother  72.27  AaL^Jc^'^/a5,Mi^'^/rt.S' older  brothers 

130.23 
e'k^Latc  father  20.13  e'k'^Ltcl'yas,  ek^Ll'yas  fathers 

e^'ndtc  mother  68.16  e^iitcnlyas  mothers 

This  suffix  may  be  present  in  the  stem  Litd'yas  village,  derived 
from  L.'td  earth,  ground,  country.  The  initiaH  of  the  suffix  would 
amalgamate  with  the  final  d  of  the  stem  into  d  (see  §  9),  and  the  noun 
would  express  a  collective  plural. 

§  80.  MINOR  SUFFIXES 

Besides  the  suffixes  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  Coos  has  a  few 
suffixes  of  obscure  function,  that  occur  sporadically  onl}^,  and  that  are 
confined  to  certain  given  stems.     These  suffixes  are  as  follows: 

-i  occurs  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  is  rendered  by  and  all. 

tni'laq  arrow  12. 10 ;  n mi'laqa     hemi'yat  Ie  nid  u  kivd'xaL  nmi'laqai 
with  arrow  he  is  20. 18  she  took  out  a  person's  bow  and 

arrow  and  all  62.23 
Id'inak'  bones  -10.12  nteFt  ta  nld'mak'i  with  flesh  and 

bones  and  all 

-ca  is  suffixed  to  the  noun  hu^'mik'  old  w^oaian.  It  was  explained  to 
me  as  having  an  endearing  character,  but  instances  are  not 
lacking  where  the  suffix  is  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

wdndj  hld'xETYh  Ie  hu^mi'k'ca  thus  talking  is  the  (dear)  old  woman 

82.19,  20 
Lxant  tdivdle'te  Ie  hu^mi'k'ca  (she)  threw  it  into  the  fire,  the  (bad) 

old  woman  (the  Giant- Woman) 
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•aytins  occurs  in  three  instances,  and  seems  to  have  a  nominalizing 
character. 


tdhats  he  put  it  out  (the  light) 
128.16 


ic^  txtc!  you  two  come  in! 

82.14 
hethe'te  rich  26.2 


h'!(itc!ha'y%ms  la^  tcHMet  it  (the 
fire)  is  burning  continually  (lit- 
erallj'^,  without  [being]  put  out 
it  is- caused  to  burn)  40.25,  26 

tUca'-yimn  i^ddioafya  to  come  in  I 
(should)  like 

hatafyims  money  20.15 


■tyaL,   -dyaLf  are  suffixed  to  a  few  verbal  stems,  and   seem  to 
denote  the  performer  of  an  action. 


In-  to  hunt  24.26 
ali'canl  he  plays 
Lo^-  to  eat 


Inl'yaL  md  a  hunter 
alicanl'yaL  a  player 
Lowl'yaL  a  person  that  eats 
qacqayd'yaL  a  shadow  (?)  104.9 


-it/6,  -dye.  This  suffix  is  added  to  a  number  of  stems  expressing 
adjectival  ideas.  It  is  idiomatically  employed  in  the  formation 
of  comparison  (see  p.  417),  and  in  some  instances  it  is  used  to 
indicate  plurality  of  adjectival  concepts.  When  used  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  comparison,  it  seems  to  have  a  nominal- 
izing function. 


-phUs  heavy 


x'i'lwis  deep 


xu'u.s  lisfht 


yu  hwu,  pah! a! ye  xkwi'naHc  they 
(pi.)  look  ver}'  heavy  (literall}^, 
much  as  if  weight  [according  toj 
appearance)  64.8 

oA'l  la  u  x'iluvn'ye  Iex  ya'has  the 
maggots  go  halfway  deep  (liter- 
all}'^,  middle,  goes  its  depth  [of] 
the  maggots)  40.12 

his  xd  ta  Jie'ux  xwd'vnye  Ie  ^ne 
they  two  are  as  light  as  you 
(literalh',  also  he  and  their  two 
light  weight  [as]  yours) 


Singular 

Plural 

jpzHs 

jpdhld'ye 

heavy 

mi'tsis  128.20 

mdtsd'ye 

wise 

xu'tis 

xwdwi'ye 

light 

•ytya  is  suffixed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  local  adverbs,  giving  them 
an  adjectival  coloring,  as  it  were. 
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hfilnl  there  6.2  Mnl'y^^aTnd  diH  la^  mi'tsts  from 

there     the    people    something 
know  128.19,  20 
t6%  he'll  tama'lis  Mnlfyiya  md  just 
their  fashion  (of  the)  people  from 
there  130.8,  9 

The  function  of  this  suffix  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  German  suffix  -ige  in  phrases  like — 

der  heutige  Tag  this  day 

die  doriigen  Einvjohne)"  the  inhabitants  from  there 

-I  has  been  found  suffixed  to  the  article  only.  It  seems  to  express 
the  idea  of  instrumentality,  although  this  idea  may  be  due  to 
the  prefixed  instrumental  n-. 

Ie  it,  he,  the  5.1  nMhl  la  with  it  he  went  42:8 

nle'hi  wu'txe  with  it  she  returned 
70.23 

The 'infixed  h  is  due  to  hiatus  (§  10). 

Reduplication  (§§  81-83) 

§  81.  Introductory 

Reduplication  as  a  means  of  forming  grammatical  processes  is 
resorted  to  frequently  in  Coos.  The  reduplication  may  be  either 
initial  or  final.  Initial  reduplication  affects  the  consonant,  vowel,  or 
whole  syllable.  It  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  weakened  vowel 
or  consonant  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  duplication  of  the  first  stera- 
sj'llable.  The  connecting  vowel  between  two  reduplicated  consonants 
is  the  obscure  i:- vowel;  but,  owing  to  the  great  tendency  of  Coos 
towards  euphonj^  this  obscure  vowel  is  frequently  affected  by  the 
stem-vowel  (see  §  7).  Final  duplication  is  always  consonantic,  and 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  final  consonant  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting obscure  vowel,  which  very  often  changes  its  quality  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stem-vowel  preceding  it,  or  with  the  vowel  of  the  suffix 
that  follows  it  (see  §  7). 

The  grammatical  use  of  reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb. 

§  82.  Initial  Reduplication 

Initial  reduplication  expresses,  in  connection  with  the  proper  verbal 
suffixes,  intensity  of  action,  repetition,  duration,  and  customary 
action.     It  is  employed,  furthermore,  in  the  formation  of  the  passive 
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voice.  Syllabic  reduplication  is  used  very  often  in  addition  to  a  pho- 
netic device  (see  §  84)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  number  of  verbs 
expressing  transitive  ideas  of  continuous  duration.  These  verbs  do 
not  then  require  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes.  This  latter  application 
may  be  of  a  later,  secondary  origin. 

Examples  of  reduplication  of  initial  sound,  or  of  initial  consonant  and 
following  vowel: 


vn}n-  to  cheat 
qaic  small  128.29 

ai'vnt  (he)  killed  them  124.4 
;[nls-  to  tear  up 
tV"-  to  coil 
io"-  to  buy 

Examples  of  syllabic  duplication: 

tcine'hem  he  is  thinking  24. 13, 

14 
(fim-  to  attract 

Ulslo'^' wat   he    recognized    it 

30.28 
ux  hi'toHs    they   two   put   it 

down  7.4 
le}p-  to  paint 

xo",?-  to  hit 

po^'Tciois  slave 

wsL-  to  twist 

sl'x'its  he  shook  it  off  42.3 


^io%wlna'm.%  I  am  cheating  you 
qEqai'cu   Id  wi'tin   clubbed    (into 

pieces)  is  his  blood  10.6 
tl  aiai^im'yu  the}^  were  killed  58.8 
2)EpUsu'ye  be  was  torn  up  48.16 
'Q'titiwe^' wat  I  am  coiling  it 
LO'^^LoHoVyeqEin  it  is  being  bought 

88.13,  14 


en   hariL   t(Anteina'%s  you   sha'n't 

think  of  me  88.29 
c%in(Aina'e}waq  it  was  attracting  by 

means  of  its  breath  88.25 
itl'tid'lu  (she)  is  being  recognized 

56.5 
/«"  hUliltowe}' wat  these  he  is  put- 
ting down  34.8 
xle'itc  lipll'yap  Id  d  with  it  she 

painted  their  faces  122.6 
xnaP'Tit  la^  lo^xlo'^' loax  muny  that 

one  were  hitting  80.4,  5 
mu  pd^lcj7d^waJc^  people  she  was 

enslaving  70.15 
xqe'Htc  wiLV0' yah   slowh'  she  is 

twisting  him  60.7 
iisix'sl'yax'  I  am  shaking  it  off' 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  reduplication  and  duplication  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  consonantic  or  stem  weakening,  the  repeated  element 
occurs  very  often  in  a  changed  form.  The  following  rules  have  been 
observed  in  this  respect: 

(1)  The  semi-vocalic  y  reduplicates  into  a  long  %. 
yix^ntce  together  64.8  lyixantcu'ye  it  was  gathered  up 

yate^'ioat  he  is  coaxing  him    wdndj  il  I'yatu  thus  they  were 

coaxed  98.4,  5 
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(2)  The  spirant  x'  in  consonantic  combinations,  when  reduplicated, 
becomes  lc\     In  the  same  manner  alveolar  s  becomes  the  affricative  ts. 

isx'LfoHvfe,  two   put  it   in    Uk'tx'Lldwe^'watihQyAVQ^Viitmg 

26.25  them  in  frequenth^  52.9 

x'tl  it  slid  down  26.19  Ic'ix'tl'yu  it  was  slid  down  94.5 

yixe'n  SLa'qa  la  once  to  bathe     tsisLa'qaai  she  was  bathing  84.21 
she  went  84.24 


sto'^q  he  stood  20.4 


tsEstoge^'yu  he  was  made  to  stand 
on  his  feet 


(3)  The  reduplication  of  the  fortis  palatal  Ic!  consists  in  the  mere 
amplification  of  the  consonant  by  means  of  a  prefixed  «-vowel. 

Tcla'lat  he  shouted  36.7  akla'laai  Ie  hu^'mis  shouting  is  the 

woman  56.5 

(4)  Combinations  of  two  or  more  consonants,  of  wMch  a  velar,  a 
palatal,  a  nasal  (?;?,  n)^  an  h  or  /,  form  the  second  element,  reduplicate 
the  second  consonant.  The  lateral  (/)  is  in  such  cases  preceded  b}'  a 
vowel,  since  initial  combinations  of  Z+ velar  ai'e  impossible. 

shwl'wat    he  informed    him    v:dndj  h.ms]cvn''wat  that  way  he  is 

164.22  informing  her  60.19 

tsxaim'yat    he    put    it   down     xEtsxavie^' icat     he   is    putting  it 


36.21 
hkwa'at  he  cut  it  off 
sqats  he  seized  it  36. 20 

L.'xant  he  threw  it  42.10 

a'lqas  fear  66.4 
Llha'tsa  he  put  on  28.23 


down 
him,Lkwa' yu  it  was  cut  off  76.14 
ma     qEsqafyu     the     person     was 

seized  10.4 
xaL ! xarie}' ivat  he  is  throwing  it 

frequently 
aqa'Iqsond'ya    he    became    afraid 

of  him  28.24,  25 
haLlhd'yu  it  was  put  on 
xijienl'yat   he  tipped  it  over     mExmene^'watheifiii^YimgitoY&v 

46.26 
q.'mits  she  ate  it  24.16  mEqfml'yu  it  is  eaten  142.6 

x^-aWyat  he  hugged  him  116.4    elxeHP'yu  he  was  hugged 
Compare  also  — 

laVxinit  she  jabbed  him  112.17    ilExu'ye  he  was  jabbed 
LlnoH  he  opens  (the  door)  noLlnovje^'icat    he    is    constantly 

opening  (the  door) 
(5)  Syllables  ending  in  an  w,  w,  I  +  consonant  omit  the  w,  n^  and  I  in 
the  repeated  s^ilable. 

kwilt-  to  roar  Tamtkiin'ltaai  it  is  roaring  114.6 

qals-  to  cut  qasqa'lsaai  he  is  cutting 
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x'ne'^'tits  he  jumped  32.4  x'itx'i' ntaai  he  is  jumping 

mi'ntdts  she  asked  him  62.15    mUcmi'ntdi'yeqEm    he     is    asked 

70.9 
ux   ha^' xha^ma^x    they    two    are 

dressing  hides  68.27, 28 
ic  tEltd' tmltu  3^ou  two  (will)   get 

strong  120.17, 18 
Jclwa' xhlivanax  he  is  cutting   his 

hair 
tsi'k'tfMak'  he  is  t3ung  a  knot 
si'psilap  he  is  combing  (his  hair) 


ha^mx-  to  dress  hides 
da/ mil  man  14.7 
klwanx^-  to  cut  (the  hair) 


tnlJc  to  tie  a  knot 
dip-  to  comb  (hair) 


A  number  of  stems  occur  in  parallel  forms  showing  both  conso- 
uautic  reduplication  and  syllabic  duplication. 


yixe'ntce  together  64.8 

x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  10.1 

rnintc-  to  ask 
cuLts  he  set  afire 


vyixantce^ne}' yu   it  was  gathered 

yExy%xentce-' ne^yu  it  was  gathered 

up  84.16 
x'inx'ine^'wat  he  is  putting  it  on 

top 
x'i'x'intu  it  is  being  put  on  top 
mitcmi'natc  she  is  asking  80.12 
mEmintcvf  ye  he  was  asked 
(Alcu! Laai  it  is  burning 
CEcu'iM  fire  was  set  to  58.11 


§  83.  Final  Reduplication 

Final  reduplication  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  distribu- 
tion, mutuality,  and,  in  intransitive  verbs,  an  action  that  is  performed 
now  and  then  (see  §  37).  It  is  also  employed  as  a  means  of  forming 
neutral  verbs  that  indicate  actions  of  long  incessant  duration. 

qai'iiis  la^  yaq^qa'nl  from  the 
shore  they  are  running  away  (one 
after  the  other,  singly)  36.18,19 

%s  m'^^titd'nl  haiiL  we  two  will 
trade  (mutually)  16.7,  8 

%n%Exa!nd  lay-  Jiu^midsd' nl  them- 
selves they  marry  12.5 

stowa'qEqdnl  he  is  continually 
standing  up  and  sitting  down 

TcvM^ld'nl  Ie  haltl'nds  rolling  is 
the  ocean  6.2 

lay  hwaP-t^dsd'nl  he  is  constantly 
dreaming  (literally,  now  and 
then)  72.1 


yEq  he  went  away 

sii^^t-  to  trade 
hvy'mis  woman  26.7 
sto^'vjaq  he  stood  20.7 
kvMl'yat  he  rolls  it 
kw'^a'txs  dream  98.7 
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Ik.'iol  tE  xaP'p  runs  down  the 

water  16.9 
x'pl  Ie  yixa/wEx   it    burned 

down,  the  house  58.12,  13 
wu'txe  he  came  back  28,9 


kl^Hol'  Ie  hu^'mis  the  woman 

was  lost  51.19 
7iEq  he  ran  away  100.16 


Ik/wa'k^  tE  xa/^p  is  continually  run- 
ning down  the  water  17.4 

x'pa'ap  Ie  yixa'wEx  burning 
(down)  is  the  house 

vmtxa'xa  te'is  Wme  came  back 
(one  by  one)  our  (dual)  children 
44.7 

heQ,  pLpaf  wis  k!u'  waji^  my  hat  got 
lost  (impersonal) 

U  nEqa'qa  thev  ran  awaj'  (sever- 
ally) 


There  are  a  number  of  stems  expressing  verbal,  nominal,  and  adjec- 
tival ideas,  that  appear  invariably  in  reduplicated  or  doubled  form. 
Some  of  these  expressions  are  onomatopoetic  in  character;  others 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  languages;  while  still 
others  may  be  new  formations,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  concepts  through  the  contact  of  the  Coos  with  the 
white  people.     (See  also  §  116.) 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  such  stems: 


e'qeq  killing  spot  80.14 
(compare  e'qe-  to  die) 

yi'myim     eyelash     (compare 
ywi-  to  twinkle) 

wa'lwal  knife  78.11 

Jia'x'hax'     wagon     (compare 

ha^x'-  to  drag) 
hethe'te  rich  26.2 
he^'he^  knot  92.8 
;pu'spus^  cat 

jpu^'xpux  a  spout  30.25 
vius'inus^  cow 

ta'^'ta''  basket  112.4 
tsEtse'kvnn  cane  28.18 
tsEli'mtsElim  button 


1%'plip  white  man's  paint  (com- 
pare le^p-  to  paint) 
tco'xtcox  rabbit  60.23 

g'lmg'i'mis  rain  (compare  g'i'mlt 

it  rains) 
k'i'nk'in  stick 

k'isk'a'^L  fish-hawk 

ku'kuiii  raven 

qatqai'h  belt  28.7  (compare  tqa^L- 

to  put  a  belt  on) 
qa'lqal  digging-stick  26.17 
x'Vnx'in      saddle      (compare 

x'ne'et  it  is  on  top) 
xa'Lxat  ax  (compare  Lxat-  to  chop) 
xwa'lxwal  eye  40.1 
xwi'tsxut  deer  64.19 


ta'ntan  to  come  ashore  (whale)  128.28 

2n'^'jn  to  go  home  28.3 

yu'yu  to  stop  (while  traveling)  5.2 


•  Chinook  jargon. 
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Phonetic  Changes  (§§  84-85) 

Grammatical  processes  by  means  of  phonetic  chanties  are  few  in 
number,  and  not  clearly  developed.  The  phonetic  change  may  be  of 
a  vocalic  or  consonantic  character. 

§  84.  Vocalic  Changes 

Vocalic  change  is  confined  to  the  verb,  and  consists  in  the  amplifi- 
cation of  the  stem  by  means  of  a  vowel  (usually  the  a- vowel),  or  in 
the  modification  of  the  vowel  connecting  a  suffix  with  a  stem.  Stem 
amplification  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  active  or  transi- 
tive verbs  from  verbal  stems,  and  of  denoting  duration  of  action. 
The  latter  application  occurs  in  verbs  that  have  already  been  transi- 
tivized  by  means  of  some  transitive  suffix.  The  stem  is  frequently 
duplicated  before  amplification  is  applied  to  it  (see  §§82,83).  For 
another  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  see  §§4,  11. 

thwlL-  to  follow  In  tdltc  tkwl'yaL  (they)  can  not  fol- 

low him 

t(A7iL-  to  reach  yixd'vjExetc    td'naL     Id    Ti^ma'.r. 

to  (the  roof  of)  the  house  reached 
its  horn  86.25,  26 

sto'^q  he  stood  20.4  nhah!  stb'waq  at  the  foot  of  the 

tree  he  stood  26.17 

ux  yu'yu  they  two  stopped  ilx  yu'^^'yu  they  two  stopped  (for 
(for  a  moment)  5.2  a  long  time)  5.5 

k/a^-  to  peck  Ic'Ud'vnt  hla'wai  he  saw  him  (in 

the  act  of)  pecking  at  it  20.9 

dip-  to  comb  one's  hair  d'psUap  he  is  combing  his  hair 

mmtc-  to  ask  wdndj  mitcmi' natc  that  way  she  is 

asking  80.12 

^vIl-  to  twist  xqe'Uc  lolLice^'yaL    slowly   she   is 

twisting  him  60.7- 

Modification  of  a  connecting  vowel,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  duration  of  action.  As  this  phenomenon 
has  been  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  transitive  suffixes 
-t  and  -ts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  those 
suffixes  (see  §  26  and  also  p.  357),  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

wisZi'azJ  they  two  shake  it  13.8    li'cat  He  lUcL  (he)  is  shaking  the 

earth  continually  16.2 
T^mu'ximt  I  felt  it  'Q,mu'xfioat  I  am  feeling  it 

'^Itits  I  painted  it  'Qltats  I  am  painting  it 
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§  85,  Consonantic  Changes 

The  application  of  consonantic  changes  as  a  means  of  forming  gram- 
matical processes  is  a  very  peculiar  phenomenon,  characteristic  of 
the  Coos  language.  Its  use  is  confined  to  a  very  few  instances;  and 
the  process,  while  to  all  appearances  consisting  in  the  hardening 
of  the  final  consonant,  is  of  such  a  petrified  nature  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  analyze  it.  It  occurs  only  in  a  few  nouns  of  relationship, 
and  its  significance  may  be  said  to  be  endearing  and  diminutive.  The 
following  examples  of  consonantic  change  have  been  found: 

kwe'^s  a  .young  woman  86.1        kvje'ik'  a  young  girl  12.2 
hu^'mis  woman  24.6  ftu^' mik'  old  woman  (used  in  the 

same  sense  as  we  use  our  phrase 

MY   DEAR   OLD   WIFE)  58.5 

do! mil  man  14.7  tb'miL  old  man  20.2 

dl'lbl  young  man  22.6  di'IoL  young  bo}^  60.2 

Syntactic  Particles  (§§  86-95) 

§  86.  Introductory 

By  syntactic  particles  is  meant  here  the  great  number  of  enclitic 
and  proclitic  expletives  that  are  employed  in  Coos  as  a  means  of 
expressing  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  and  refer  more  properly  to  the  whole 
sentence  than  to  any  specific  part  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  two 
particles,  none  of  them  are  capable  of  composition;  that  is  to  say, 
they  can  not  be  used  with  any  suffix  or  prefix,  although  two  or  even 
three  particles  may  be  combined  into  one.  Such  coflibined  particles 
usually  retain  the  functions  of  each  of  the  component  elements.  All 
syntactic  particles  are  freely  movable,  and  may  be  shifted  from  one 
position  to  another  without  affecting  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

§  8t,  Temporal  Particles 

1.  flam,  ABOUT  TO.  It  denotes  actions  that  will  take  place  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Its  position  is  freely  movable,  and  it  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

tsb  han  kv)¥lt  Jie  k'itsima' mis  now  he  was  about  to  bend  the  half 

62.29 
x^all'yat  ftan  Re  dl'lbl  he  is  about  to  hug  the  young  man  111.26. 
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2.  JianL  SHALL,  WILL.     It  is  regularly  used  to  denote  a  future  action, 

and  it  is  the  sign  of  the  future.  It  either  precedes  or  follows 
the  verb. 

ne^ pka'katc  hariL  'Qk'ilo'vAt  I  will  see  my  grandfather 

go^s  diH  hauL  hd'iol  everything  will  grow  9.3 

ein  sqats  haiiL  ts  tc/wdl  you  shall  seize  that  j'onder  fire  40.18,  19 

is  all' cam  hariL  we  two  will  play  38.11 

m  Ie'yI  hanL  not  good  will  (it  be) 

3.  Ett  INTEND,  ABOUT  TO.      It  gives  the  sentence  the  force  of  a  peri- 

phrastic future.     It  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

i  gantc  eU  e^la  when  anywhere  3'ou  intend  to  go  16.3 
i  dlH  il  Lovje^'vjat  eU  when  something  they  intend  to  eat  38.2 
qaik^  ux  wutxa'xa  eU  te'is  Wme  I  thought  that  they  two  should 
come  back,  those  our  (dual)  children  44.7 

4.  rilklwa  used  to  (be).     It  denotes  an  action  that  took  place  long 

ago.  It  is  often  used  as  a  sign  of  the  past  tense.  In  such  cases 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  he  usually  (see  below), 
and  it  follows  the  verb  which  is  used  in  its  repetitive  form. 

te*  nlklwa  y^ne^  na'hin  this  used  (to  be)  your  shinny  club  38.16 

xaP'p  T^lu'qvnt  niklwa  water  I  used  to  boil 

'Q^vnwl' naai  he  nlklwa  I  used  to  cheat 

T^'jpMap  he  f^x'ne'k'  nlklwa  I  used  to  comb  my  hair 

By  suffixing  to  nlklwa  the  obsolete  suffix  -ll^  the  temporal  adverb 
nlkhoa'll  yesterday  is  obtained. 

nlklwalll  i^qa'la  yesterday  I  crossed  (the  river) 

hu^mis  he'laq  Ie  nlklwa'll  a  woman  arrived  yesterday  142.10 

5.  lie  usually,  frequently,  habitually,  denotes  an  action  that  is 

performed  verj'  frequently.  The  particle  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb.  The  verb  is  very  often  used  in  the  repetitive 
form,  whenever  possible. 

^o"6'  mi' late  he  Lla'xEm  always  usually  he  is  talking  15.4 
tEwial Le  md  la^  tdicMa'ehoat  he  old  people  on  that  sit  habitually 
38.3 

When  following  the  future  particle  hanh^  or  its  potential  form  yanh 
(see  p.  391),  he  coalesces  with  them  into  haiiLaice  and  yanhawe 
respectively. 

yanLome  dlH  e^qa^wenisa'naya,  hanzawe  xle'itc  I'nuwl  e^Lld'xEm 
whenever  you  will  get  mad  at  something,  you  will  talk  with  it 
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loud  (literally,  if  shall  usually  something  you  get  angry  at  it 
shall  usually  with  it  hard  you  be  talking)  16.3,  4 
yanLawe  xqantc  ma  hu'yam^  Isla^  hariLawe  e^Jciva'nana'ya  when- 
ever a  person  gets  ready  to  come  from  somewhere,  this  you 
shall  usually  tell  (literally,  if  shall  usually  from  where  a  person 
get  ready  [to  come]  this  shall  usually  you  tell  it)  19.3,  4 

The  particle  he  amalgamates  with  the  adverb  yu  very  into  a  tem- 
poral adverb,  yuwe  whenever. 

xa'hms  he  yuwe  la^  y%xu!me  warm  usually  (it  is)  whenever  that 

one  travels  24.6 
yuwe  yi'mat  ha^  go^s  rmllatc  lokHb'kwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 

(his  eyes),  it  is  always  lightning  16.6,  7 

The  same  process  may  have  taken  place  in  the  rare  adverb  towe 
WHEN.  The  first  component  may  be  a  stem,  to-,  while  the  second 
element  is  the  particle  he.  The  example  given  below  will  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion.  We  have  here  a  complex  of  two  sen- 
tences stating  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence the  repetitive  particle  occurs  clearly,  while  it  seems  to  be 
missing  in  the  subordinate  sentence.  And  since,  according  to 
the  examples  given  above,  all  the  components  of  a  complex  of 
sentences  must  show  the  particle  Ae,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
frequentative  particle  is  one  of  the  two  elements  in  towe.  The 
example  follows : 

xyEai'  L/ta/Uc  he  ux  yixu'me  towe  hu^'mis  hlkla'mtlye  from 
another  country  usually  they  two  .travel  when(ever)  a  woman 
gets  her  monthly  courses  26.6,  7 

§  SS.  Particles  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  and 

Knowledge 

6.  hwa  IT  SEEMS,  AS  IF,  LIKE,  KIND  OF,  denotes  an  object  or  an  action 

the  quantity  or  quality  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to  the 
speaker. 

hats  hwa  to' hits  just  as  if  he  hit  it 

Jcaf^s  hioa  1%'cat  hs  hlta  almost  as  if  he  shook  the  earth  16.2 

hats  hwa  u'yu  wina'qaxEm  lal  Lowl^'wat  just  like  a  rainbow  is 

spread  out  that  (which)  he  was  eating  32.14 
hats  hwa  iQtd'm%L  just  like  an  old  man  1  (am) 

7.  ythUf  k^  MAYBE,  PERHAPS,  I  GUESS.     Both  fomis  appear  without 

any  apparent  distinction.    This  particle  may  apply  to  any  part  of 
speech  in  a  sentence,  and  its  position  is  freely  movable.     It  has  a 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 25  §  88 
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dubitative  character.  It  expresses  the  possibility  of  a  certain 
action  taking  or  having  taken  place,  and  at  the  same  time  doubts 
the  certainty  of  its  occurrence. 

hi'nl  h^  e'k'EXEm  Wye  ltd' h'dtc   there  perhaps  amongst  (them)  is 

your  elder  brother  94.28 
t^  k^  %c  heioese'nl  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  28.13,  14 
La'yEtat  k'^  (she)  may  get  hungry  64.15 
e^xd'rm  k^  maybe  (that)  you  are  sick 

This  particle  is  very  often  followed  by  the  negation  In  not. 

yiku  In  xd'nis  he  is  probably  sick  (literally,  maybe  [or  maybe] 
not  he  is  sick) 

When  followed  by  the  future  particle  hariL,  it  amalgamates  with  it 
into  yikwanL  or  kwanh  (see  §§8,  9),  and  it  is  translated  by 

(l)  WONDER  WHETHER,  (l)  SUPPOSE  IF. 

nl  kwanL  a/ya  'Q.qd'y a  won't  I  loose  my  breath?  (literally,  not  I 

perhaps  will  [be]  gone  my  breath)  54.13,  14 
la^  t^xlUs  kioanL  suppose  I  hit  that  one  with  a  club  (literally, 

that  one  1  hit  it  with  a  club  perhaps  shall)  124.16 
yikwanL  di'lfe*  'Q.Ldwe^'wat  I  wonder  what  1  shall  eat  (literally, 

maybe  will  that  there  I  eat  it)  32.19,  20 

It  is  contracted  with  the  following  ul  into  yikuL^  kuL  (see  §  9  and 
p.  391). 

yikuL  In  lifyl  perhaps  that  will  be  good  (literally,  perhaps  would 

[be]  that  not  good) 
yikuL  xtcitc  yuL   zim  nha^ts   I  wonder  how  it  would  be  if  I 

should  make  a  dam  (literally,  perhaps  would  [be]  how,  if  should 

a  dam  I  make)  34.16 
In  kuL  qaic  ha^pit  te^  xmVnkatc  could  not  my  son-in-law  cut  off 

a  chunk?  (literally,  not  perhaps  would  a  chunk  cut  off  this  my 

son-in-law)  128.29 

When  followed  by  the  particle  %l  surely  (see  p.  388),  it  is  contracted 
with  it  into  yikvAl  or  ki(M  (see  §  8),  and  lends  to  a  statement  a 
high  degree  of  probability. 

qa'wax  kvM  Wye  hd'Ldtc  above  may  (be)  surely  your  elder  brother 

96.4,  5 

The  particle  yiku,  k^,  appears  sometimes  as  yikioa,  yikwe^  or  kvje. 
The  reason  for  this  phonetic  change  could  not  be  found. 

yikwa  qantc  la  where  may  it  have  gone  ?  (literally,  perhaps  some- 
where it  went?)  88.3 
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y%kwe  diH  tE  nk'Ub'vM  what  may  it  be  that  I  see?  (literally,  per- 
haps something  this  I  see  it)  108.11 

kioa  kwe  yu  In  a'yu  l  sla'i  (I)  wonder  if  it  is  not  so,  cousin?  (liter- 
ally, as  if  perhaps  very  not  surely  [it]  must  be,  O  cousin!)  38.21 

8.  haJcwalf  kival*    A  compound  particle  having-  the  same  signifi- 

cance as  kwa.  It  consists  of  the  unexplained  prefix  ha-  (which 
seems  to  occur  also  in  hamlL^  see  p.  392),  the  particle  Icwa^  and 
the  abbreviated  form  of  diR  (see  p.  407). 

hakwal  x'lafyam  Ie  li'kwit  kind  of  reddish  (were)  the  feathers  20.10 
hlwaP'nt  hakwal  qa'P-xtat  he  heard  some  kind  of  a  noise  (literally, 
he  heard  as  if  a  noise  were  made)  60.29 

9.  qen  denotes  suspicion.     It  is  very  difficult  to  render  it  in  English 

otherwise  than  by  a  whole  sentence. 

kwa  qen  dlH  Lli'mEq  she  suspected  some  scent  (literally,  as  if, 
suspicion,  something  [a]  smell)  24.10 

kwa  qen  m«  ic  SLna'ehvat  it  seems  as  if  you  two  are  hiding  a  per- 
son (literally,  as  if,  suspicion,  a  person  you  two  are  hiding)  24.11 

10.  qaiku  expresses  a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.     It 

was  invariably  rendered  by  i  thought.  Its  first  component 
can  not  be  analyzed,  while  the  second  is  clearly  the  particle  k'^. 

qaiku  ux  wxitxa'xa  eU  te'is  M'me  I  thought  they  two  were  going 

to  come  back,  these  our  two  children  44.7 
qaiku  In  U  ye^ne^'  Id  1  thought  not  surely  (this  was)  your  property 

112.7 

,11.  qaint.  Neither  of  the  two  elements  of  this  particle  can  be 
analyzed.  It  indicates  that  a  certain  fact  came  suddenly  into 
one's  recollection,  and  may  best  be  translated  by  oh,  i  recol- 
lect, I  REMEMBER.  It  is  usually  amplified  by  the  particle  l 
(see  p.  392),  which  either  follows  it  immediately  or  else  is  placed 
at  the  very  end  of  the  sentence. 

qainl  l  nwa'waha  u  qdyis  he  recollected  that  this  was  a  spider 
(literally,  recollection,  must  be,  with  [its]  spider,  world)  30.3 

qainl  k^  nlo'we  u  qa'yis  l  he  came  to  remember  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  (literally,  recollection,  perhaps,  with  such  a  thing, 
the  world,  must  [be])  32.9 

12.  natsl.    It  is  used  by  the  speaker  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
doubt.     It  was  rendered  by  i  doubt. 
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natsl  xdiH  la^  Lowe^'wat  I  doubt  (whether)  some  one  (will)  eat  it 

36.9 
natsl  xtcHtc  lin  sqats  (we)  doubt  (whether)   we  (shall)   catch    it 

56.19,  20 

13.  hen  HEARSAY.     It  denotes  that  a  certain  occurrence  or  fact  is 

known  to  the  speaker  from  hearsay  only.  It  may  best  be  trans- 
lated by  I  WAS  TOLD,  IT  IS  SAID. 

ha'wl  hen  Ie  wi'nqas  u  temi'sndtc  grew  up  the  Spider's  grandson, 

it  is  said  66.11,  12 
pEULo'wai  hen  ta'ntan  whales  are  reported  to  (have)  come  ashore 

128.28 
y^ne^  h'le  lien  la^  nai'vnt  your  enemies  (as  I  heard  you  say)  those  I 

killed  110.16,  17 

14.  %l  SURELY,   CERTAINLY,  Confirms  a  statement,  and  gives  it  the 

appearance  of  certainty.  It  is  often  used  in  apposition  to  hen, 
whenever  the  speaker  wishes  to  imply  that  he  himself  was  a  wit- 
ness of  a  certain  occurrence.  It  denotes  knowledge  by  experi- 
ence, and  may  be  translated  by  i  saw  it.  It  either  follows  or 
precedes  that  part  of  a  sentence  which  it  is  to  specify  more 
clearly. 

Tnd  U  i^Lowe^'wat  persons  I  do  eat,  indeed  24.18 

'Qflioxqai' nis  ma  U  I  am  a  doctor,  surely  10.2 

tdi  U  ^Lo'^k^  there,  indeed,  sit  down  38.22 

T^Tc'Uo'wU  %l  I  saw  him,  for  sure 

xd'nis  U  he  is  sick  (I  saw  it) 

Ie'yI  hanhel  it  will   be   good   certainly  15.9   {hanLel=hanL-V%l 

see  §  7) 
In  hel  sla  not  so,  cousin  42.23  (see  §  7) 

15.  cku  indicates  knowledge  by  evidence.     It  is  used  whenever  the 

speaker  wishes  to  state  a  fact  that  occurred  beyond  doubt,  but 
whose  causes  are  not  known  to  him.  It  is  composed  of  c^  (see 
p.  389)  and  ^".     It  may  be  rendered  by  it  must  have  been 

THAT. 

yOfxwd  cku  hu^mdfk'e  yii'kwe  two  women  must  have  gone  ashore 
126.11,  12  (the  speaker  knows  this  fact  to  be  true  by  examining 
the  tracks  on  the  sand  beach) 

hats  cku  kwa  xmd  la^  tcfi  hithltdivP'wat  just  it  must  be  as  if  a  per- 
son that  thing  there  put  it  112.2  (the  evidence  of  this  fact  was 
the  finding  of  the  object  in  question) 
§88 
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§  89.  JParticles  Denoting   Connection  with  Previously 

MKpressed  Ideas 

16.  ytqaoCf  ytqa.  The  exact  significance  of  this  particle  is  not  clear. 

It  was  rendered  by  still,  anyway,  at  any  rate,  neverthe- 
less, RIGHT  AWAY,  JUST.  In  some  cases  it  denotes  a  continual 
action. 

yiqa  in  to' hits  hs  to'qmas  still  not  he  hit  the  woodpecker  22.5 

y%qa  hariL  t^x'  ^JiahHoi^ wat  tl'ye  %x'  at  any  rate,  you  will  here 
leave  your  canoe  5tt,10, 11 

yiqax  TiaiiL  nla  right  away  I  am  going 

md  yd'xvM  md  la^  yiqd  H  tsxau'wat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never- 
theless they  kill  them  90.10 

hats  yiqa  xqaJioax  'Hx  kwina'Pwat  just  continually  from  above  they 
two  look  at  it  6.9 

17.  qats  HOWEVER,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding. 

xqa'wax  hd'hlwitem^  la^  qats  hioa  d'yu  Lovja'hai  qaJxantc  from 
above,  some  one  pulled  him,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  he  surely 
ran  upwards  (by  himself)  92.9,  10 

qats  kwiLktvd' yu^  hats  lEqa^'iue  Ie  d'la  nevertheless  it  was  cut  off 
(and)  it  just  died,  the  child  76.15,  16 

18.  md  but,  even  if,  really. 

md  yu'xwd  rad  la,  yiqa  il  tsxau'ioat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never- 
theless they  kill  them  90.10 

Tna  yanhawe  ti'mill  dlH  e^to'hits,  yiqa  hanzawe  la^  eHsxavlwat 
even  if  strong  something  you  will  strike,  still  you  will  kill  it 
124.11,  12 

md  with  the  negative  particle  In  is  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

md  In  TTid  kwad' nlya,  md  wdndj  L/d'xEm  not  at  all  people  he 
saw,  nevertheless  that  way  he  was  talking  (making  believe  that 
he  saw  them)  30.27 

19.  nd,  ndyini  because. 

e^alqsitd'ini,  ndyim  wdndj  ^L'.d'xEm,  you  scare  me,  because  that 

way  you  are  talking  110.15,  16 
nd  d'yu  qa'lyeq  ha'ltsat  because  surely  salmon  (will)  come  into  the 

river  36.26 

§  90.  JParticles  Denoting  Emotional  States 

20.  c^  expresses  slight  surprise  at  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  come  into 

existence  contrary  to  one's  expectations. 

hu^'mis  c^  la  d'la  a  female  (was)  his  child  (a  boy  was  expected  in 
this  case)  108.6  §§89-90 
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dd'mU  c^  afyu  a  man  (it  was)  surely 

tdwil'ye  G^  summer  it  got  30.20 

tso  c^  Lq!  now  it  was  cooked  34.2 

yu  c^  LB  ^kla'lat  too  loud  you  shout  (literally,  very  contrary  to  my 

expectations  you  shout  [the  speaker  ordered  the  whale  to  shout 

loud,  but  he  did  not  expect  such  a  noise;  hence  the  use  of  c^  in 

this  sentence])  36.15 
ha'ivl  c^  Ie  "im'nqas  u   temi'sndtc  grown  up  (has)  the   Spider's 

grandson  (this  statement  was  made  by  a  person  who  believed 

the  boy  to  have  been  dead)  64.24,  25 

c^  is  combined  with  the  future  particle  haiiL  into  cani,  and  with  the 
potential  ul  into  cul  (see  §  9).  These  new  particles  express 
expectation  that  will  certainly  be  fulfilled,  and  may  be  trans- 
lated by  I  HOPE,  IT  OUGHT. 

^Ie'yI  canL  you  will  be  all  right  (1  hope)  124.14 

nl  canL  tdtc  xa'ltll  (I  hope)  he  won't  do  anything  to  me  (literally, 
not  to  me,  it  ought,  what  he  does)  116.2 

yu  CUL  T^h' ! ak'ina! vns  yuL  '^Li'mlet  1  ought  to  get  very  tired,  if  I 
keep  on  spearing  (literall}^,  very  much,  it  ought  to  be,  I  with- 
out laziness,  if  should  1  spear  it)  34.17 

Is'yi  CUL  %  la^  m  JcwiLkwd'yu  good  it  might  have  been  if  that  one 
not  had  been  cut  off  76.16 

la^  CUL  11%' (Ate  is  pli'yat  (of)  that  a  little  we  two  ought  to  take 
home  112.3 

c^  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ts,  forming 
a  new  particle  ctE  or  eta.  This  particle  often  follows  the 
interrogative  forms  of  tditc,  diH,  and  vM  (see  pp.  407,  411), 
giving  the  interrogation  a  tinge  of  surprise,  as  it  were. 

e^vrCtu  eta  who  are  you?  (literally,  you,  who  is  it?) 

dA}'lu  eta  tE  i^k'ilo'vnt  what  do  I  see?  (literally,  what  is  it  that  1 

see?)  106.16,  17 
xtcl'tcu  eta  tE  la^  In  Llno^'tat  why  does  it  not  come  open?  (liter- 
ally, why  is  it  that  that  one  not  comes  open  ?)  76.4 

21.  til  INDEED.  Composed  of  c^  and  U.  It  has  retained  the  signifi- 
cance of  both  of  its  component  elements.  It  consequently 
denotes  a  fact  known  by  actual  experience,  at  the  occurrence 
of  which  the  speaker  is  surprised,  as  it  came  into  existence 
contrary  to  his  expectations. 

his  dl  e^ne  yeF  rrie^la'Tciik^  la  il  x'na'at  also  indeed,  thou,  O  heart  of 

salmon!  runnest?  36.19,  20 
tso  (M  xwandjl'ye  now,  indeed,  that  way  it  is  8.2 
^ne  cril  you  it  is,  indeed  10.3 
§90 
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This  particle   occurs    frequently  with  the  transitional  suffix  -lye 
(see  §  35). 

M'nl  dill'ye  mandj  h!waP-nt  there,   indeed,  already  he  felt  it 
32.16,  17 

22.  httc  indicates  surprise.     The  native  Coos  is  unable  to  render  it. 

Its  meaning  was  deduced  from  the  sense  of  the  sentences  in 
which  it  occurred. 

hl^hats  dd'inil  k'lWwit  tsxu  hUc  Ie/i  heni'k^ndtc  suddenly  a  man 

she  saw  lying  with  her  elder  sister  50.22,  23 
md  hem'tset  Mto  a  person  was  laid  bare  58.22 

§  91.  JPavticles  Denoting  the  Conditional 

23.  UL  wotiLD,  SHOULD.     It  puts  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  in 

a  potential  mode.  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs, 

kafE'misen  qaUml'ye  ul  wu'txe  ten  alia  in   five   days,  if  should 

return  my  child  42.22,  23 
la^  UL  nlc'Ud'wit  ali'canl  H  men  (I)  should  be  the  one  to  see  them 

play,"  if—  92.16 
nk'i'LoHs  UL  I  should  find  it  if — 
xtffh'tciibL  how  would  it  be  if —  5.2  (contracted  from  xt&i'tcu-VuL; 

see  §  9). 

24.  yUL  IF — SHOULD,  IF — WOULD.     It  gives  the  sentence  a  conditional 

tinge.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  subordinate  sentence  whenever 
UL  has  been  used  in  the  co-ordinate  sentence,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently used  independently  of  ul.     It  always  precedes  the  verb. 

xtcl'tcuL  yuL  IS  sdHUd'nl  how  would  it  be  if  we  two  should  trade? 

15.6 
yuL  kvnna'ehoat  la^  In  ul  aiaiHvd'yu  Ie  M}'me  if  she  had  seen  it, 

they  not  would  have  been  killed,  the  children  58.10,  11 
Ie'yI  yuL  lyriL^me  good  (would  it  be)  if  I  should  have  a  fish-trap 

34.19 

25.  yayiL  if  expresses  the  conditional  in  the  present  or  future  tense. 

It  usually  precedes  the  verb,  and  it  is  used  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences in  apposition  to  hanL.  It  also  occurs  independently  of 
hanL.  Since  the  native  Coos  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
conditional  present  and  future  tenses,  ya7iL  is  used  to  express 
also  the  present  conditional. 

%l  nl  hanL  Icunna'll,  yauL  i^c^a'lctet  they  will  not  see  me,  if  I  [will] 
work  128.23,  24 
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yanz  in  dJowolya  xwdndj,  yixey  dlH,  hanL  ^mitsmUsta'mi  if  you 
don't  want  it  that  way,  one  thing  I  will  teach  you  124.7,  8 

.  .  .  yariL  yEai'  L.'tafatc  %s  he'laq  when  in  another  country  we 
two  shall  arrive  28.23 

'QJc'Unt  yauLel  I  guess,  I  will  try,  surely  (literally,  if  I  shall  try, 
surely;  yanLel  =  yanL-\-U,'  see  §  7) 

§  92,  Exhortative  Particles 

26.  L  MUST,  NECESSARILY.     It  signifies  that  a  certain  state  of  affairs 

or  an  action  must  take  place.  It  has  therefore  the  force  of  an 
emphatic  imperative.  It  is  placed  either  before  or  after  the 
verb  (or  noun),  no  matter  whether  the  verb  is  used  in  its  impera- 
tive form  or  not. 

lt<Ma'a%s  L  cin  la! ex  close  to  the  shore  you  (must)  go  30.23 
qa'xantc  l  jJEi'ts  loud  you  (must)  shout  (literally,  shout  upwards) 

30.26 
m  L  t(Mc  xa'ltE  tein,  da'irM  don't  you  do  anything  to  my  husband 

(literally,  not  [must],  manner,  doit,  [to]  that  my  husband)  26.15 
(%ne^  tila'qai  l  you  must  stay  (here) 
^lEqaHoiya' tanl  l  you  (must)  tell  a  story  38.13,  14 
Id  L  UL  Ie'yI  this  must  be  good  (literally,  that  thing,  necessarily, 

should  be  good)  40.25 

27.  ha^riiLf  ntlL,  tL.    The  exact  function  of  this  particle  defies  all 

attempts  at  an  explanation.     It  was  usualh^  translated  by  let 

ME,    I   SHOULD  LIKE   TO,    BETTER  (iT   WILL   BE,  IF),  whenever   it 

referred  to  the  speaker.  When  referring  to  the  person  spoken 
to  or  spoken  of,  it  was  rendered  by  better,  you  may,  please, 

A  WHILE. 

hamlL  nkwvna'e^wat  I  should  like  to  look  at  him 

miL  dilte^'  to' hits  better  hit  this  one  124.15 

hamlL  e^ne  xle'itc  e^h'H'ntqEm.  you  may  with  it  try  92.1 

hamlL  e^hl'dts  please,  speak  16.2 

mlL  halt!  ^ne  xle'Uo  e^L.'dts  now  you  with  it  speak  (a  while)  16.5 

II  han.L  xt<Mc  xa'loAf  what  (would  be)  better  to  do?  86.10 

In  examining  these  sentences  one  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
hamiL  (or  mlh)  is  of  an  exhortative  character.  B}^  its  means  the 
speaker  either  asks  permission  of  the  imaginary  person  spoken 
to,  to  perform  a  certain  action,  or  he  conveys  a  polite  command 
to  the  person  spoken  to.  In  both  cases  the  granting  of  the 
desire  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

§92  -         ^ 
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hamlL  and  mlL  are  contracted  with  the  periphrastic  han  into  hamlLan 
and  mlzan^  adding  to  the  particle  a  future  significance. 

hamlhan  t^^lUHc  let  me  go  out  28.26 

hamlLan  ni'k'in  nvnlo'^wat  let  me  look  for  wood  102.3 

mlLan  eFmuxtUsaf'infh  permit  me  to  feel  of  jou  72.17 

28.  kwts  LET  us  TWO.     This  particle  is  composed  of  the  particle  /fc« 

PERHAPS  and  of  the  inclusive  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
WE  TWO.  Its  function  is  that  of  an  imperative  for  the  inclusive. 
The  verb,  which  it  alwa^^s  precedes,  takes  the  imperative  suffixes. 

lewis  Lxa'tE  let  us  two  chop  wood  26.15,  16 

hwis  tsE'mtUsE  ts  tahaflik'  let  us  two  loosen  that  quiver  122.27 

29.  kivtn  LET  us  (all)  exercises  the  function  of  the  imperative  for 

the  first  person  plural.  The  first  component  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  particle  ^"  perhaps.  The  second  element  can  be  no  other 
than  the  personal  pronoun  for  the  first  person  plural  lin.  The 
contraction  of  k'^  +  lin  into  kioin  may  have  been  effected  by  the 
analogy  of  k^+ is  into  kiois. 

kwin  ze  tsxe'wE  let  us  kill  him  quickly  68.3 
kivin  sqa'tsE  let  us  seize  it 

§  93,  Particles  Denoting  Emphasis 

30.  Tie*.     By  its  means  the  Coos  emphasizes  any  part  of  speech.     It 

usually  precedes  the  word  to  be  emphasized. 

he^  yu  xtca'yux^  rnd  a  very  insignificant  man  (literally,  emphasis, 

very  small  man)  42.6 
he}  x'd  I' la  Lowi'tat  xd'^-patc  she  first  ran  into  the  water  56.9 
Ae*  (Al  kwe^k'l'ye  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a  girl  12.1,  2 

Whenever  Ae*  precedes  the  conjunction  hats,  it  forms  a  new  particle, 
which  is  rendered  by  suddenly. 

he^hats  md  k'ilo'wit  suddenly  a  person  she  saw  54.2 
he^'hats  Llno^'tat  Ie  tcfi'lE  suddenly  came  open  the  door  62.5 

31.  Jie^kwaln  exceedingly  (like  the  English  colloquial  awfully). 

This  particle  consists  of  the  following  three  independent  and 
separable  components:  Ae*,  kwa,  and  in.  Literally  translated, 
the  particle  means  verily,  it  seems  not.  Since  the  phrase  is 
used  as  a  sort  of  an  exclamation  with  an  interrogative  character, 
it  may  best  be  compared  to  our  English  exclamation  isn't  this 
A  fine  day!  which  really  means  this  is  a  fine  day. 

§  93 
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he^kwaln  lE'yl  u  iVuw^Hcis  she  was  awfully  glad  (literally,  what, 

as  if  not  her  heart  good?)  64.9,  10 
he^kwaln  xhu'vAs  md  a  very  poor  man  (literally,  what,  as  if  not 

a  poor  man?)  42.5 
he^kwa  tl  In  dowa'ya  they  liked  him  very  much  (literally,  what, 

as  if  they  not  liked  him?)  24.29 

32.  ItE  is  used  in  direct  discourse  only.     It  always  follows  the  word 

that  is  to  be  emphasized. 

T^'ne  ItE  Ie  ^ddioaxjExta'is  qa^'wa  I  am  (emphatic)  the  one  you 
wanted  (last)  night  50.25,  26 

e^hu^'mis  Ue!  you  will  (be)  a  woman  (emphatic)  24.20 

te^  Ue  Jcwa'xaL  Wye  e'k^Ldtc  this  (emphatic)  (is)  the  bow  (of)  thy 
father  62.24 

qallyeq  He  In  Ue pEnLo'wai  it  is  salmon,  not  whale  (literally,  sal- 
mon [emphasis],  not  [emphasis]  whale)  130.12,  13 

§  94,  Restrictive  Particles 

33.  La  ONLY.     It  limits  the  action  to  a  certain  object.     It  always  fol- 

lows the  word  so  limited. 

la^  La  In  tdltc  xalt  (to)  that  only  not  anything  he  did  68.13 
wa'lwal  La  d'tsEvn  a  knife  only  give  me  80.14,  15 
wdndj  La  ux  kwee'nlyem  that  way  only  people  know  them  two 
19.10 

34.  tst  SIMPLY,  MERELY,  JUST.     It  has  a  slight  restrictive  character. 

tsi  e^qa'qal  you  were  merely  sleeping  68.19 

yixe'71  qaliml'ye  tsi  In  di^l  one  morning,  it  was  simply  gone  (lit- 
erally, once,  morning  it  got,  simply,  not  something)  88.3 

tsi  contracts  with  the  following  hanL  into  tsauL  (see  §  9). 

tsa7iL  e-td'tdnis  only  then  shall  you  have  it  78.15 

§  93.  The  Interrogative  Particle  i 

35.  I.     This  particle,  exercising  the  function  of  our  sign  of  interroga- 

tion, is  used  only  in  sentences  that  have  no  other  interrogation. 
It  is  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

afyu  ^iloxqai'ms  %  surely  (art)  thou  a  doctor?  10.4  jl 

tdx'  ux  la  %  did  they  two  go  (by)  here?  96.18,  19 
e^kioina' e^wat  %  ne^  Jid! Ldtc  have  you  seen  my  elder  brothers? 
96.18  I 

When  preceded  by  the  particle  Kan^  I  is  rendered  by  may  i  ? 

nq/mits  han  I  may  I  eat  it? 
§§  94-95 
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THE  PRONOUN  (§§  96-100) 
§  96.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

Coos  has  two  sets  of  independent  personal  pronouns,  formed  from 
two  different  stems. 

Ttie  first  of  these  two  sets  is  formed  from  the  stem  -xkan  for  the 
first  and  second  persons,  and  -xka  for  the  third  person,  to  which  are 
prefixed  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  18),  giving  the  following  series: 


Singular     .... 

fist  person  .... 
■J2d  person  .... 
[sd  person  .... 

■nE'xkan 

e'xkan 

xci'kd 

Dual 

[Inclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person   .... 
[3d  person  .... 

isnE'xkan 
xwlniiE'xkan 
ice'xkan 
•Oxxa'ka 

Plural    

fist  person  .... 
|2d  person  .... 
(3d  person  .... 

llnnE'xkan 

clne'xkan 

ilxa'kd 

The  obscure  vowel  in  n^xkan  is  due  to  the  law  of  consonantic  clus- 
ters (see  §  4). 

For  the  dropping  of  the  glottal  stop,  inherent  in  the  second  person 
singular,  see  §  3. 

The  peculiar  vowels  in  the  third  person  singular  may  be  the  com- 
bined effect  of  accent  and  of  the  dropping  of  the  final  n. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  singular  forms  are  the  basis 
for  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  forms.  Thus,  the  inclusive  is 
formed  by  combining  the  inclusive  pronoun  %s  with  the  singular  for 
the  first  person  nifxlcan;  the  second  person  dual  is  composed  of  the 
personal  pronoun  for  the  second  person  dual  ^(?,  and  the  singular  for 
the  second  person  e'xkmi;  etc. 

These  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence,  and  may  be 
translated  by  i  (thou,  he  .  .  .  )  am  the  one,  who  

m^xkcm  JianL  la^  iix'intl'yat  tE  xaf^p  1  will  be  the  one  to  run 

away  with  that  water  40.20,  21 
K%8  liauL  e'xkan  yixe^'e^ktvAnt  also  thou  shalt  be  the  one  to  shoot 

one  (arrow)  13.1 
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That  the  dual  and  plural  forms  of  this  set  are  not  felt  to  be  integral 
units,  and  may  easily  be  separated  according  to  their  component  ele- 
ments, is  best  shown  by  the  following  example: 

tso   hanL   nE'xkan  xivin  eHHtafw.%    now  will  we   two   tell   thee 
126.21,  22  i^iE'xkan  xiinn  instead  of  xuAnnE' xkan) 

This  use  of  the  singular  pronouns  in  place  of  the  plural  has  been 
referred  to  in  §  46. 

The  second  set  of  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  called  the 
"verbal  set."  These  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  n^  e'^,  etc.,  to  the  stem  -ne^  which  seems  to  have  a  verbal  sig- 
nificance. The  pronouns  thus  obtained  may  be  translated  by  it  is  i, 
IT  is  thou,  etc. 

The  third  persons  singular,  dual,  and  plural  have  no  special  forms 
in  this  set;  but  they  are  replaced  by  xa^  uxxd,  Uxd,  forms  related  to 
xd'Jcd^  uxxd'kd,  and  ilxd'kd. 

The  series  follows. 


Singular    .... 

fist  person  .... 
\  2d  person  .... 
l3d  person  .... 

n'ne 
efne 
xa 

Dual 

Inclusive   .... 
Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

i'sne 
xwtn'ne 
i'cne 
H'xxci 

Plural     .... 

fist  person  .... 
1 2d  person  .... 
i3d  person  .... 

Itn'ne 
cin'ne 
il'xa 

Ms  hanL  T^'ne  tdl  nla  I  too  will  go  there  94.22 

halt!  e^ne  tsix'  e^sto^q  now  it  is  thy  turn  to  stand  here  64.32 

Ms  xd  c^a'lctet  she  too  is  working  22.26,  27 


The  Possessive  Pronouns  (§§  97-98) 

§  97.  The  Sign  of  Possession,  u 

The  idea  of  possession  is  expressed  in  Coos  by  means  of  the  posses- 
sive particle  ^^,  which  follows  the  term  expressing  the  possessor,  and 
precedes  that  indicating  the  possessed  object.  The  possessor  is  not 
infrequently  preceded  by  the  article. 

§97 
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klw^he  u  Wnek-  Jc'iLo'^Hsa  leaves  of  a  willow  he  found  30.17,  18 

hs  hd'tdt!  u  alia  x'Vntset  Hetcit's  child  got  on  top  24.23 

iko  leml'yat  Ie  mexd'ye  u  hwd'x^  they  two  set  up  the  eagle's  feathers 

8.10 
xwdndj  u  iQfnas  Jie  tsd'yux^lafnxk'  such  (was)  the  name  of  the  small 

river  46.10,  11 

The  possessive  sign  very  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  for  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural. 

lifyl  u  iluwe'Hdts  he  was  glad  (literally,  good  his  heart)  32.5 
o/ya  chu  u  qd'ya  she  must  have  lost  her  breath  (literall}^,  gone  must 

be  her  breath)  58.24,  25 
la  u  ha^'we  Ie  tdafmil  the  spruce-tree  is  growing  (literally,  goes 

its  growth,  the  spruce-tree)  20.16 
la  u  paa'wEs  Ie  xd°'p  the  water  is  filling  up  (literally,  goes  its 

fullness,  the  water)  44.17 
d'ldl  u  Lowd'was  she  finished  eating  (literally,  it  ended,  her  food) 

24.13 
hE  e'stis  md  am'maqa  u  ix'  some  people  had  large  canoes  (liter- 
ally, some  people,  large  their  canoes)  44.20 
ytlxwd'  u  hu^md'h'e  he  has  two  wives  (literally,  two  [are]  his 

wives)  20.3 
djl  u  x'na'at  Ie  nd^sk'i'li  the  Big  Woman  came  quickly  (literally, 

comes  her  quickness,  the  Big  Woman)  78.26 

The  possessive  sign  is  employed  in  impersonal  sentences,  where  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  qd'yis  world  or  mln  people.  In  these 
cases  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  the  posses- 
sive sign  is  affixed  to  the  possessed  object,  immediately  preceding  the 
subject.     The  sentences  are  rendered  by  there  was,  they  are. 

h'  Idhltd'  ii  qd'yis  there  was  no  land  (literally,  without  [its]  land 
the  world)  5.5;  6.1 

In  telle' XEm,  u  qd'yis  there  was  no  low  tide  (literally,  not  [has]  its 
dry  condition  [the]  world)  15.8 

nwa'vMLa  -0,  qd'yis  there  was  a  spider  (literally,  with  its  spider 
[is]  the  world)  30.3 

qaici'nts  kwee'ti  u  inSn  people  were  living  in  a  small  place  (liter- 
ally, in  a  small  place  their  living  [place  have]  people)  50.7 

tcz  ti'k'ine  -Co  men  there  they  were  standing  (literally,  there  their 
standing  [place,  severally  have]  people)  74. 28 
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§  98*  The  Possessive  Pronouns  Proper 

The  possessive  pronouns  proper  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the 
personal  pronouns  ^,  e^,  etc.,  the  article  Ie  or  hs^  or  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  ts.     These  forms  may  be  regarded  as  loose  prefixes. 


Singular  .    ,    . 

fist  person  .... 
|2d  person  .... 
1.3d  person  .... 

hen 
Wye 
ha 

len 
li'ya 
la,  la 

ten 

ti'ye 

ta(f) 

Dual  .... 

finclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person  .... 
l3d  person  .... 

he'fs 
he'xwin 
he'ic 
he'Hx 

le'is 
le'xu'in 
le'ic 
le'Hx 

te'ts 
te'xivln 
te'lc 
te'tbx 

Plural  .... 

fist  person  .... 
J2d  person  .... 
[3d  person  .... 

he'lin 

he'cin 
he'il 

le'lin 
le'cin 
le'il 

ie'lin 
te'cin 
te'il 

The  second  person  singular  ll'ye  has  resulted  from  the  combination 
lE+e^.  This  phonetic  irregularity  remains  unexplained.  The  forms 
ll'ya  and  la  occur  before  nouns  having  «- vowels  (see  §  7). 

d'yu  dll'ye  h&ii  kvf'a'tis  surely,  true  came  my  dream  100.14 

Za"  kwina'ehoat  ll'ye  %luwe'H(As  that  one  is  looking  into  thj^  heart 

14.8 
pl^'nts  ll'ya  Tcxla  bend  thy  foot  120.13 
Kan  ye'es  la^  L.'k'its  into  his  mouth  she  poured  it  102.12 
la^  hariL  he^is  kala'lis  these  shall  be  our  two  subjects  124.6 
JmltlyH  naP'nt  he'lin  c^alcta'ioas  too  great  (is)  our  work  68.27 
Lowa'kats  he'il  equate  living  is  their  mother  84.21 
I'd  l! aha' was  her  clothes  110.3 
LOwa'kats  la  of  la  his  child  remained  110.10 
xd'nis  le'xwin  e'k^Ldtc  sick  is  our  (dual)  father  126.18, 19 
ic  la'tsU  le'ic  e'k^Ldtc  you  two  go  and  get  your  (dual)  father  20.13 
ux  kwiskwl'wat  le'ux  e'k^Ldtc  they  two  were  informing  their  (dual) 

father  20.25 
l^yuvn'ltE  le'dn  sd'wdl  wiggle  your  fingers!  122.8 
T^tsxa'H' wat  hanh  teQ,  mi'nkatc  1  will  kill  that  my  son-in-law  26.22 
tl'yex  e'k^Ldtc  hanh  la^  k'i'hoHs  tl'ye  ix'  thy  father  will  find  thy 

canoe  54.11 

A  peculiar  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun  for  the  first  person  singu- 
lar is  the  frequently  occurring  7i£n.  This  form  may  be  explained  as  a 
reduplicated  stem,  in  which  the  first  n  is,  so  to  speak,  the  article  for 
the  first  person  singular,  formed  in  analogy  to  Ie  or  hE. 

nen  pkd'katc  hanh  T^k'Ud' vnt  my  grandfather  I  shall  see 
aiai^wd'yu  'nen,  hx^'ine  killed  were  (all)  my  children  62.18 
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The  personal  pronouns  without  prefixes  are  often  employed  as  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  In  such  cases  the  second  person  singular  e^  occurs 
as  y^. 

%'tcu  ndd'mU?  which  one  (is)  my  husband?  80.3 

d'ya  Ti^qa'ya  I  am  out  of  breath  (literally,  dead  my  breath)  66.27 

nd°-nt  hariL  y(f  Lowd'was  you  will  have  much  to  eat  (literally,  much 

will  [be]  your  food)  54.6 
kid  hanL  ye^n  kiwints  'QXa'ats  a  rope  around  thy  neck  I'll  put  94.12 

In  two  instances  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular 
is  amplified  by  the  addition  of  the  possessive  sign. 

Ie'yI  hd  u  %luwe'H<As  he  is  good-natured  (literally,  good  [is]  his 

heart) 
dzu'll  Id  u  kwl'yos  a  fur-seal  (as)  his  dog  132.2 

A  possessive  pronoun  expressing  absence  is  formed  by  prefixing  to 
the  personal  pronouns  the  prefix  k'.'d-.  The  form  for  the  first  person 
singular  only  could  be  obtained  in  this  series. 

nl  kvnskwl'll  tsx  k'ldn,  u'md  not  me  informed  that  my  (absent) 
grandmother  62.12 

Besides  these  pronouns,  there  is  another  series  of  independent  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  They  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  verbal  form 
of  the  personal  pronouns  ir^'^i^,  e^ne^  etc.,  the  article  hs  or  Ie,  or  the 
demonstrative  tE,  and  by  suffixing  the  possessive  sign  d. 


Singular  .    .    . 

fist  person  .... 
|2d  person  .... 
[sd  person  .... 

hen'ne^ 
ye^new 

Dual    .... 

Inclusive   .... 
Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
l3d  person  .... 

heisnet" 
hexwin'ne^ 
helcneW 
heOxxdw 

Plural .... 

fist  person  .... 
|2d  person  .... 
bd  person  .... 

heltn'neu 
hecln'nea 
heilxaW 

The  second  person  singular  shows  a  phonetic  irregularity  which  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

These  pronouns  are  independent,  and  have  a  verbal  significance. 
They  may  be  rendered  by  it  is  mine,  it  is  thine,  etc. 

§  98 
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heQfne^lo  ts  q^ma  my  property  is  that  camas  112.6,7 

^her^'ne^  f,'le  you  (are)  my  enemy  118.3 

ye^ne^  plH  Lla'nlx  thy  cradle  is  new  38.17 

hexd^'  Id  hen  it  is  his  property  (it  is  said)  116.21,  22 

§  99.  The  Reflexive  Pronouns 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns to  the  stem  tet  body.  The  possessive  pronominal  prefixes  for 
the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are  ^-  and  ye^-  respectively. 
The  third  person  singular  has  no  pronominal  prefix.  The  rest  is 
regular. 


Singular  .    .    . 

fist  person  .... 
^2d  person  .... 
Ud  person  .... 

ntet 

ye^tet 

tet 

Dual    .... 

[■Inclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person  .... 
[3d  person  .... 

he'istet 
he'xwintet 
he'ictet 
he'dxtet 

Plural  .... 

fist  person 

<2d  person  .... 
1.3d  person  .... 

he'llntet 
helclntet 
he' ntet 

t^td'hits  '^tet  I  hit  myself 

lo^'HltyeHet  watch  thyself  74.3 

wdndj  jnfctcits  tet  thus  he  warmed  himself  32.8 

'dx  L.'x'Vnx'U  he^'dxtet  they  two  examine  themselves  84.3 

il  yu'xtits  he'iltet  they  rubbed  themselves  52.13 

The  particle  i'nlEX  alone  is  not  infrequently  placed  before  the  verb 
(see  §  108),  and  emphasizes  the  subject. 
ayi'niEx  i^td'hits  '^tet  alone  I  hit  myself 

§  100.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  exhibit  a  variety  of  forms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  whether  the  different  forms  may  not 
indicate  position  from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker ;  but  they  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  idea  does  not  seem  to 
be  clearly  developed  in  Coos.  Only  the  first  two  pronouns  seem  to 
accentuate  this  distinction.  The  following  demonstrative  stems  have 
been  found. 

§§  99-100 
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te^  denotes  an  object  that  is  near  to  the  speaker,  and  may  be  translated 
by  THIS  HERE.    It  always  precedes  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

te*  hanL  to' hits  this  here  he  shall  hit  20.14 
te*  ^paHs  this  here  you  fill  up  78.12 

It  is  frequently  employed  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  here. 

tP  lyyxxu'me  here  I  travel  26.9 

ntl^  JiobL^  I  (am)  here,  O  elder  brother  !  72.26. 

t^  indicates  an  object  that  is  away  from  the  speaker,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  that  there.     It  usually  precedes  the  object. 

tkvnLl^'toat  tE  to'qmas  he  is  following  that  (there)  woodpecker  22.2 
ilx  Tc'Uo'vnt  tE  lHo,  they  two  saw  that  (there)  land  6.5 
dVitcE'tc  tE  nhlaqa'l^wat  with  what  (shall)  I  point  my  finger  (at) 
this  one  (there?)  40.24 

tE  often  exercises  the  function  assigned  in  English  to  the  conjunc- 
tion THAT. 

xt(fh'tcu  tE  go^s  mVldtc   eFyixu'me   why  (is  it)  that  always  you 

travel?  48.14 
xtaftcu  tE  wdndj  ^iHtafis  why  (is  it)  that  thus  you  tell  it  to  me? 

(For  tE  as  a  prefix  in  possessive  pronouns,  see  §  98.     See  also  under 
la^  below,  and  lewi^  p.  402.) 

dtlte^'*  A  compound  pronoun  composed  of  the  indefinite  particle  dlH 
something  (see  p.  407)  and  the  demonstrative  te^  this  here.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  here. 

dilte^'  JcHl'yex  this  stone  here  124.16,  17 
dtlte',     A  compound  of  dlH  something  (see  p.  407)  and  tE  that  there. 
It  is  usually  translated  by  that  there. 

dUte'  tE  kHl'yex  that  stone  yonder 
dilte!  md  the  person  yonder 

Za'S  ^a".  This  pronoun  has  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence.  It 
applies  to  both  subject  and  object,  and  it  is  used  in  singular  and 
in  plural  alike.  It  invariably  precedes  the  subject  or  object 
to  which  it  refers.     It  may  be  translated  by  he,  that  is  the 

ONE  ;   HE  IT  IS. 

tyixe'n  qaliml'ye  la^  lIIHg  hdl  to'viiz  one  morning  that  one  went 
out,  (nameh')  that  old  man  20.4. 
xqantc  la^  mf^'tHsa  la^  tci  la  from  where   he  (was  the   one  to) 
scent  it,  there  he  (was  the  one  to)  go  22. 2i 
la^  Id  xvn'lux^  ha'nxHat  that  (was  the  one)  his  head  became  bald 
30.14 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 26  §  100 
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la^  tEmd'Le  md  la^  tc!%dla'e^wat  he  it  is  the  old  people  (it  is  they 

who)  sit  (on)  that,  usually  38.3 
Za"  In  la^  i'lxats  he  did  not  look  at  it  (literally,  he  was  the  one, 

not,  it  was  the  thing,  he  looked  at  it)  40. 8 
la^  hariL  ilx  c^a'lctet  it  is  they  two  (who)  shall  work  68.26 
h'ida'nrinatG  ha^  x'lIU  into  the  bowl  she  put  it  102.6,  7 

la^  and  ha^  are  frequently  emphasized  by  the  prefixed  article  or  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  ts. 

Ie  lafmak'^  lala^  tE  Mldjl'yEx  the  bones,  those  are  the  Umpqua 

Indians  50.5,  6 
lala^  he  Lowe^'wat  that's  what  she  usually  eats  24.6,  6 
tsla^  nha'^ts  tE  z/td  I  am  the  one  who  made  that  land  10.3,  4 

In  composite  sentences  having  one  and  the  same  subject,  Za"  and  A«« 
are  used  in  the  subordinate  sentence  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  subject. 

lainna'was  snf'^'t^tsa  (Ie  dl'lof)  %  la^  hi'nl  sto^q  smoke  scented  (the 

young  man)  as  he  stood  there  22.23,  24 
xd'nand'ya  la  d'la  i  la^  lEqa^'wE  his  child  made  him  feel  sorry, 

when  it  died  42.18,  19 

lewtf  a  demonstrative  pronoun  with  verbal  force.  It  is  invariably 
followed  by  the  article  or  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ts;  and 
it  is  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  preceded  by  la^.  It 
may  be  translated  by  it  is,  that  is. 

lewi  Ie  enl'k'exEm  that  is  it,  sticking  out  46.11 

he^  (M  lewl'ye  Ie  tcIi'lE  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a  door  72. 25 

Idlf  half  a  demonstrative  pronoun  used  for  subject  and  object,  singu- 
lar and  plural.  It  precedes  the  subject  or  object.  It  denotes 
objects  that  have  been  previously  mentioned.  It  is  composed 
of  the  article  Ie^  hE,  and  of  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  particle 
dlH  SOMETHING  (sec  p.  407). 

qa'nbtc  sto^q  Idl  td'miL  outside  stood  that  old  man  20.4,  5 

wdndj  L.'dts  Idl  hu^''mih'  thus  spoke  that  old  woman  102.10 

aso'  sqats  hdl  hu^'inik'  Iex  swal  again  seized   that  old   woman 

the  grizzly  bear  102.21,  22 
ike  UEqa'qa  hdl  tEmd'Le  they  two  ran  away,  those  old  people 

24.12,  13 

hxil  and  Idl  have  a  nominalizing  function,  and  often  take  the  place 
of  our  relative  pronouns. 

hats  hwa  lay-  u'yu  vnna'qaxEm  Idl  Lowe^'wat  just  like  a  rainbow 
was  spread  out  (that  thing)  which  he  was  eating  32.14 
§100 
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tcl'tGU,  tE  la^  xto^s  hdl  ^LlaKa'e^wat  why  (is  it)  that  that  thing  stiff 
(is)  which  you  have  on  110.4,  5 

lo  has  a  nominal  force,  and  denotes  that  kind,  such  a  thing.     It 
always  precedes  the  object. 

afyii  Id  Tc'VloHs  hs  pa'xwiya  surely,  that  kind  he  found,  the  man- 

zanita  berries  32.10,  11 
tso  d'yu  Id  Jia^Hs  now  surely,  that  thing  she  made  60.16 

When  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  Id  expresses  the  idea  of 
property. 

het^'ne^  Id  tE  qE'md  that  camas  belongs  to  me  112.6,  7 
Lo  has  a  local  meaning,  and  may  be  translated  by  in  it,  on  it.     It 
always  follows  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

p^sik'  oftsEm  LO  ni'cltc  xoP-p  ha^'wE  a  cup  give  me,  in  it  a  little 

water  have  68.17,  18 
tseti'x'ume  zd  lie^'he^  ha^wE!  on  this  side  make  a  knot  (literally, 

where  this  side  is,  on  it  a  knot  make)  92.7,  8 

k'Idn  ]viT  ABSENT.     The  prefix  of  this  possessive  pronoun  may  be 
regarded  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (see  pp.  823,  399) . 

THE  NUMERAL  (§§  101-102) 
§  101.  The  Cardinals 

1.  yixe*'  20.  yuxwd'ha 

2.  yuxioaf  30.  yvpsE'nJca 

3.  yi'psETi  •  40.  hecj}'Lka 

4.  he'cL^L  50.  kafE'miska 

5.  hat^E  'mis  60.  y%xl^' %o%eqka 

6.  yixe^'vneg  70.  yuxwa! vneqka 

7.  yuxwaftoieq  80.  ytxe^'ahdlka 

8.  yixe^'ahdl  90.  yuxwd'ahdlka 

9.  yuxwd'ahdl  100.  yixe^'  ni'k'in 

IOj  Lej)!qa'm  111.  yix^.''-'  nVk'in  Leplqa'nl 

11.  Leplqa'nl  yixe^u'qtm,  yixPu'qtn 

12.  Leplqa'm  yuxwdu'qtsl 

The  Coos  numeral  system  is  of  a  quinary  origin,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  only  five  simple  numeral  stems;  namely,  those  for 
the  first  five  numerals.  The  numerals  for  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
are  compounds,  the  second  elements  of  which  can  not  be  explained. 
In  the  same  manner  the  numeral  for  ten  defies  all  attempts  at  analysis. 

Besides  the  cardinals,  Coos  exhibits  special  forms  for  the  ordinal, 
multiplicative,  and  distributive  numerals,  formed  by  means  of  adding 
certain  numeral  suffixes  to  the  cardinal  numerals  (see  §§  74-77). 

§  101 
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The  collective  numerals  expressed  in  English  b}'-  the  phrases  m 
TWOS,  IN  THREES,  ctc,  are  formed  in  Coos  by  means  of  suffixing  to 
the  numerals  for  two,  three,  etc.,  the  adverbial  suffix  -eHc{see  §  67). 

yuxwafheHc  la^  hithltowe^' wat  in  pairs  he  is  putting  them  down 

34.7,  8 
xyipsE'neHc  in  threes 

The  collective  numeral  for  one,  yixe'ntce^  shows  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion. It  consists  of  the  cardinal  ^/ire*',  the  distributive  suffix  -n  (see 
pp.  327, 341),  the  modal  suffix  -tc  (see  pp.  327,  340,  369),  and  the  suffix  -e 
(see  p.  359). 

yixe'ntce  sqats  together  he  seized  them  64.8,  9 

yixe'ntce  il  nLlta'yas  together  the}-^  (live)  in  (one)  village  122.18. 

§  102.  The  Decimal  System 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  have  forms  exemplified  by  ten 
(twenty)  one  over.  Thus  Leplqa'nl  yixl^ii'qtsl  eleven  literally 
means  ten  one  over,  etc.  The  "tens"  are  formed  by  means  of 
suffixing  to  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  (exclusive)  the  suffix  -ka. 
The  numeral  for  one  hundred,  translated  literally,  means  one 
STICK,  which  indicates  that  the  Coos  maj^  have  used  counting-sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  up  to  one  hundred.  Two  hundred 
would  mean  two  sticks,  etc.  The  numeral  one  thousand  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  at  all.  There  is  no  special  stem  for  it. 
The  natives  to-day  form  this  numeral  by  adding  the  noun  ni'h'in 
STICK  to  the  numeral  stem  for  ten,  expressing  one  thousand  by  the 
phrase  ten  sticks. 

THE  ADVERB  (§§  103-106) 
§  103.  Introductory 

The  dividing-line  between  adverbs  and  particles  can  not  always 
be  drawn  very  definitely.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
three  particles  expressing  locality,  time,  and  modality  (see  §  112). 
Adverbs  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal  ideas.  A  few  of  them 
may  be  said  to  express  local  phrases.  In  a  number  of  cases  two 
adverbs  have  been  combined  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  new 
adverbial  concept,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  ideas  conduced  by  each  of  the  two  separate  component  elements. 
Some  of  the  local  adverbs  seem  to  distinguish  slightly  between  the 
idea  of  locality  that  is  near  the  first,  second,  or  third  person;  although 
SS  102-103 
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I  am  somewhat  doubtful  on  that  point,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
idea  is  hardly  recognizable  in  the  demonstrative  pronomis. 

The  great  majority  of  modal  adverbs  occur  with  the  adverbial  suffix 
of  modality  -tc  (see  §§  25,  36),  and  are  often  preceded  by  the  modal 
prefix  K-  (see  §  24).  It  is  conceivable  that  this  suffix  may  have  been 
originally  adverbial  par  excellence^  and  that  it  gradually  became  con- 
fined to  adverbs  expressing  mode  and  manner.  This  opinion  may  be 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffix  -tc,  when  added  to 
nouns,  expresses  other  adverbial  ideas  besides  those  of  modality.  It 
is  also  suffixed  to  a  number  of  stems  expressing  local  phrases. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  adverbs  that  have  been  found  in 

Coos: 

§  104.  Local  Adverbs  and  Phrases 

om'l  between,  halfway  5.1  qa'wax  high  up  8.11 

e'qatce  to  one  side  42.3  qai'nas  close  to  the  fire  82.19 

i;7a  before,   ahead,   in    front  ^(2^'ms  away  from  the  shore  36.18 

56.9  qaits  inside  the  house  140.24 


yi'helq  close  by  60.21 
yiqa'tl^  close  there  (?)  90.23 
yiqa'ltsix'  close  here  104.12 
yiqai'nl  so  far,  right  here  14.4 
hi'nl  there  5.2 
tV"  over  there  90.21 
ts%x'  here  24.4 
td'x'tl  over  here  13.5 
tse'tix'  over  here 
t(fi  there  7.4 

tde'etc  back  in  the  woods  88.11 
qaya'Hc^     qa'titc    down    the 
stream  24.24;  54.1 


gat  below  36.11 

qajm'kul   the    other    side,   across 

140.18 
qa'xan  up  34.4 
qal  down,  below,  under  116.9 
xtse'tix'  from  here  136.3 
xqa'wax  from  above  6.4 
xqa'lin  from  under  90.4 
xle't%x\   le'tix'   from  there  12.2; 

78.28 
Itdla'ais  close  to  the  shore  30.23 
L.'ha'wais  near,  close  to  50.20 


a^o'  again  6.1 

ai'iva  still,  yet  7. 6 

yuwe  whenever  (yu+he  [see 

§  9])  24.4 
yuvA'nt  before  178.25 
hats^yu  always  {hats  +  yu  [see 

§  110]) 
halt!  now  15.6 
Tndndj  already  (used  for  the 

purpose  of  expressing  the 

past  tense)  20.1 


§  105.  Temporal  Adverbs 

tifma  at  the  same  time  17.3 

tl'^'-tse  to-day  19.9 

kwl'yal  now  9.1 

l^ai'toavihWo,  {Is  +  aiwa;  the  arti- 
cle is  prefixed  here  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis) 
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§  106.  Modal  Adverbs 


a'yu  sure,  enough  16.2 
yu  very,  very  much  11.5 
haltlyu    {halt!    +     yu)    too 

44.18. 
wdndj,  xwdndj  thus,  that  way 

68.16;  6.8 
pE'lukwitc  entirely  130.7 
ta'^,  ta  so,  such  52.16 
7ia/^nt  much,  many  44.18 
ni'eitc  a  few,  a  little  68.17 
tso'no  both  ways  6.2 
tsqe'yixetc  edgeways 
g'%,  g'l'kwa    a     little     36.6; 

28.10 
ha/'s  almost  20.19 
x'^^yux^yuxti'k'i  hardly  28.17 


xwe'lixetc  in   a  stooping  position 

118.15 
xplye'etc  homewards  42.7 
txa'nuxwltc  sideways  38.10 
xtema'atc  crossways  64.28 
xrio'we  right  44.9 
xci/yHditc  clear  around  it  128.18 
xqe'Htc  slowly  60.7 
xLa'qatc  belly  up  and  mouth  open 

102.11 
xLeye'entc  truly  148.1 
XLOwe'ento  wholly  44.17 
lai'sama  quickly,  hurriedly  30.1 
i'nuwl  very,  very  much  15.6 
L^pe'xetc  belly  side  down  58.14 
Lowe'entc  entirely  30.11. 


A  number  of  purely  local  adverbs  occur  with  the  modal  suffix, 
implying  the  modal  character  of  a  local  idea. 

qa'xanto  upwards  (literally,  in  the  manner  of  up)  14.1 

qa'notc  outside  20.4 

qdtc  downwards  6.4 

yi'qantc  backwards 

lE'xatc  inside  62.8 

e'hentc  far  off  (compare  e'he  he  was  gone  108.9)  26.23 

qa'tUc  down  stream  54.1 

tEqai'tc  up  stream  160.15 

The  temporal  phrase  xteml' towetc  from  that  time  on  42.12  may  also 
belong  here,  although  the  original  stem  is  no  longer  recognizable. 

Whenever  these  modalized  local  adverbs  are  used  in  connection  with 
verbs  expressing  motion  or  active  ideas,  they  take  the  verbal  suffix  -e 
(see  §  55). 


e'hentc  sto'^q  far  off  he  stood 

26.23 
qa'notc  lin  tsxu  outside  we  lay 

60.10 
qdtc  ux  ilx   down   they   two 

looked    14.2 
§106 


%n  ^  eJte'ntce  yixu'me  not  you  far 

away  go  112.24 
qano'tcatl  lHHc  outside  they  went 

50.11 
qe'ltce  tsi'x'tl  he'laq   down    right 

here  it  came  13.5 
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PARTICLES  (§§  107-112) 
§  107.  Introductory 

No  formal  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  stems  that  were 
termed  ^'syntactic  particles"  (see  §§  86-95),  and  the  words  treated 
in  the  following  chapters.  Both  exhibit  practically  the  same  phonetic 
structure.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  these  two 
sets  of  words,  which  asserts  itself  in  the  grammatical  use  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  in  the  morphological  treatment  that  is  accorded 
to  them.  None  of  the  syntactic  particles  can  be  clearly  and  definitely 
rendered  when  used  independently ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  syntactic 
particles  are  capable  of  expressing  concepts  only  in  a  complex  of 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  all  particles  proper  express  definite  ideas, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  used  independently  or  not.  However, 
the  most  important  point  of  distinction  between  syntactic  particles  and 
particles  proper  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  capable  of  word 
composition.  Hence  all  grammatical  processes  may  be  applied  to 
them;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  them  occur  with  a 
number  of  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes. 

§  108.  Pronominal  Particles 

By  means  of  these  particles  Coos  expresses  the  ideas  conveyed  by 

our  indefinite,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns.     The  following 

particles  are  employed  for  this  purpose: 

wit  SOMEBODY  is  applied  to  persons  only.     It  often  exercises  the 

function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  then  translated  by  who. 

in  ccwU  la^  h'Ul'wita  nobody  that  one  can  overtake  92.21,  22 

hwaa'mya  wU  Idl  hu^'mik'  she  knew  who  it  was  that  old  woman 

102.20 

(Wl  SOMETHING  is  applied  to  objects  other  than  persons.     It  always 

follows  the  object  to  which  it  belongs. 

he'mAs  dlH  'qJc'Ud'imt  big  something  I  saw  62.21 

goH  diH  hariL  hd'wl  everything  will  grow  (literally,  all  something 

will  grow)  9.3 
yu'xwd  dlH  'QJc'ilo'wU  two  things  I  saw  112.26,  27 
ntda'ha  dlH  td  he'laq  animals  arrived  there  (literally,  something 

[that  is]  with  legs  [walkers]  arrived  there)  46.1,  2 
nL/pe'ne  diH  td  he'laq  birds  arrived  there  (literally,  something 

[that  is]  with  wings  arrived  there)  46.2,  3 

«5  107-108 
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dVl  is  very  often  abbreviated  to  I. 
Tc.'weni'yaH  i^vMb'^'wat  for  some  food  I  am  looking 

(See  also  under  lal^  hdl^  p.  402.) 

By  suffixing  the  interrogative  suffix  -u  (see  §  73)  to  diH  and  imt^ 
two  interrogative  pronouns  are  obtained  that  may  be  rendered 
by  WHAT  and  who  respectively  (see  also  p.  390). 

dl^'lu  he  tE  e^wild'^' loat  what  are  you  continually  looking  for?  54.3 
xwi'tu  tsVx'tl'yat  who  did  it? 

wtctce'  takes  the  place  of  our  interrogative  pronoun.  It  always 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  may  be  rendered 

by  WHICH   ONE. 

vnctcd  eFdowd'ya  which  one  do  you  want?     50.16 

%tc  WHICH  occurs  very  rarely.  It  may  be  said  to  exercise  the  func- 
tion of  our  relative  pronoun. 

Uc  yu  Ke'mis  whichever  is  the  biggest  (literally,  which  [is]  very 

big)  30.21 
Itc  he  nqle'Htse  whichever  had  a  handkerchief  70.19 

t'nlEx  ALONE.  This  particle  exercises  the  function  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  in  intransitive  sentences.  It  is  usually  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  precedes  the  verb.  It  is  then 
rendered  b}^  myself,  thyself,  etc.  (see  also  p.  400). 

oA'nlEx  la^  L^dn  alone  they  went  down  into  the  water  36.18 
%'nlEx  nc^a'lctet  alone  I  work,  I  myself  work 
inlEx  Lowa'Tcats  alone  he  lived  106.24 

This  particle  occurs  sometimes  as  inlExa'ma  or  %n%Exa'na.  These 
forms  frequently  precede  verbs  having  reciprocal  suffixes. 

inlExa'nd  la^  hu^misisd'nl  they  marry  one  another  12.5 
inlExa'ma  i2.t  yd'la7n  they  two  speak  to  each  other 
mlExa'nd  Ihi  to'^sisd'nl  we  are  hitting  one  another 

When  used  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns,  i'niEx  assumes 
the  function  of  a  reflexive  possessive  pronoun,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  my  (thy)  own. 

on'niEX  ^ha^ts  ■^yixd'wEx  I  build  my  own  house 
xh'nlExa'ma  i^ha^Hs  'Q.yixd'toEx  I  build  my  own  house 
§  108 
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§  109.  Numeral  Particles 

I'li,*!,  BOTH,  go^s  ALL,  JiE'Tfia  ALL,  denh*  each,  evert,  and  yEai' 
ANOTHER,  may  be  called  numeral  particles.  JiE'ma  is  used  to 
indicate  plurality  of  the  object,  and  immediately  follows  the 
verb,  while  gb'^s  precedes  the  verb  and  usually  denotes  plurality 
of  the  subject  (see  §  18). 

go'^s  njo'dndj  U  LlafxEm  they  all  that  way  talk  60.9,  10 

xgo^s  md  lay-  kwaaf  nlyoMi' ya  all  people  came  to  know  it  102.29 

nh'Ul-wUa  hs'ma  1  overtook  them  all 

alqsofya  liE'ma  he  is  afraid  of  them  all 

denh'  Mwl'lis  every  night  82.9 

haltl  yEai'  x'ne'^'tUs  qa'xantc  now  another  one  jumped  upwards 

76.3,  4 
halt!  yEai'  md  Lowi'tat  now  another  man  runs  78.28 

%'h'i  expresses  the  idea  of  duality  in  both  subject  and  object  of  the 

sentence. 

%'k'i  to'}iUs  he  hit  both  of  them  114.4 
^qe  I'Je'l  dead  (are)  both  120.5 
Ik'l  ux  tela' at  both  walked  120.19 

§  110.  Conjunctions 

Coos  has  a  number  of  stems  that  must  be  classed  as  conjunctions. 
The  following  may  be  regarded  as  such: 

his  also  hats  just 

ta  and  tso  now,  then 

%  when,  as,  since,  while 

fits  and  ta  serve  as  copulas  between  nouns  and  sentences. 

his  xd  c^a'lctet  also  she  is  working  22.26,  27 

kwad' nlyahd' ya  Idx  hd' hdtc  his  Idx  ^ndtc  his  Idx  e'h^hdtc  (they) 

came  to  know  it,  her  elder  brother,  also  her  mother,  also  her 

father  86.22,  23 
sqats  ta  tdiodle'tc  Lfxant  he  caught  and  into  the  fire  he  threw  him 
i  104.15 

t  connects  subordinate  clauses  with  the  principal  clause. 

d'ya  H  ihiwe'Hds  i  la^  Iklioa'h^  Ie  xd°-p  he  was  tired  (waiting), 

while  it  was  running  down,  the  water  17.3,  4 
laqtso"^' wat  %  djl  he  waited,  as  he  came  118.9,  10 
^  la^  sqats  la^  xdhl'ye  la^  Id  when  one  seizes  it,  it  belongs  to  him 

(literally,  when  that  one  seizes  it,  that  one  becomes  he  [to 

whom]  that  thing  belongs)  92.22 

§§  109-110 
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hats  serves  to  introduce  a  new  idea.  It  was  conventionally  rendered 
by  JUST,  although  it  hardly  conveys  the  idea  expressed  by  our 
English  word. 

Lqa'at  i  tc/wd'letc  kyn'nait.  Hats  hwa  miHa  Ie  wa'wa  i  la^  xai'la 
he  opened  his  mouth,  as  into  the  fire  he  looked.  Just  like  a 
liver  the  little  girl  as  she  became  warm  108.24,  25 

afyu  I'nuwl  tdill'yat  Ke  tdwdl.  Sats  yi'qax  qa'qal  Ie  swal  surely, 
she  built  a  big  fire.  Just  right  away  fell  asleep  the  bear 
100.27,  28 

hats  .  .  .  hats  is  usually  rendered  by  as  soon  as.  Hats  prefixed 
to  the  adverb  yu  very  forms  a  new  adverb,  hats^yu,  which  was 
invariably  rendered  by  always  (see  §  105), 

tso  indicates  a  syntactic  division  with  a  continuation  of  the  same 
thought.     It  was  translated  by  now. 

^^haml'Lan  ni'lc'in  '^wilo'^'wat^^  wdndj  L/d'xEm  Ie  hu^'mik'.  Tso 
d'yu  tsd'yux^  7m'Jc'e  sqats  "  (please)  for  wood  I  will  look,"  thus 
said  the  old  woman.  Now,  surely,  a  small  basket  she  took  102.3, 
4,8 

mUmsi'ya  Idl  hu^'mik'  Iex  swal^  tso  aso'  sqats  hdl  hu^mih'  Iex  swal 
knew  that  old  woman  the  bear,  now  again  he  seized  that  old 
woman,  the  bear  102.21,  22 

tso  eHHtd'mi  tso  hanh  eHlx  when  I  tell  you,  then  you  shall  look 
(literally,  now  I  tell  it  to  you,  now  shall  you  look)  17.2,  3 

§  111.  Interjections 

a'nta  look,  behold!  It  is  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence. 

d'nta  tP  tl'ye  mVlaq  look!  here  (are)  your  arrows!  22.28 
d'nta  h'Uo'imtE  behold,  see  it!  94.25 

ta'T  the  greeting  formula  of  the  Coos.     It  was  rendered  by  halloo. 

td'i  sla'  halloo,  cousin!  44.3 

1^%  nsx  d'la  halloo,  my  child!  28.21 

§  112.  Miscellaneous  Particles 
Tw  NOT,  a  particle  of  negation.    The  particle  of  affirmation  is  En.    This 
is,  however,  rarely  used,  being  supplanted  by  the  syntactic  par- 
ticle U  SURELY  (see  p.  388). 

In  h-i'LoHs  he  did  not  find  it  22.18,  19 

Hx  In  Jcioad'niya  they  two  did  not  know  it  22.9,  10 

(See  also  §  9.) 
§§  111-112 
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qantc  place,  where. 

qantc  Isla^  loaf  yam^  la^  his  xd  tdl  la  wherever  they  went,  he  also 

there  went  22.17,  18 
T^kwad' nlya  qantc  I  know  where  (it  is)  80.14 
goH  qantc  everywhere  46.22 
In  qantc  k'i'LoHs  nowhere  he  found  it 

■mt'ldtc  TIME.     It  is  used  mostly  in  connection  with  the  numerical 
particle  go'^s,  and  is  then  rendered  by  always. 

gd'^8  tni'ldtc  Lid'xEm  alwa3^s  he  is  talking  14.5,  6 
ini'ldtcH  hanL  '^wu'txe  when  will  you  return?  (literally,  time, 
question,  shall,  you  come  back)  28.3,  4 

tCltC   MANNER,  KIND,  WAT,  MODE  (sCe  alsO  p.  390). 

go'^s  tcfitc  U  alVcanl  all  kinds  of  (games)  they  are  plajang  30.25 
t<Mc  he  Lowl^'wat  whatever  he  is  eating  (habitually) 
U  In  tditc  tsxau'ioat  they  can  not  kill  her  (literally,  they  [have] 
no  way  [to]  kill  her)  80.24 

a'watu  WHETHER  OR  NOT.     This  particle  is  very  rarely  used. 

ofwatu  Tidjl  I  may  or  may  not  come 

a'watu  m  tsi'x'tl  he'laq  (they)  may  or  may  not  come  here  90.15 

§  113.  The  Stem  Itse'ts 

Morphologically  speaking,  it  is  a  verbal  stem  Its-,  transitivized  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -ts,  but  its  application  covers  such  a  wide  range 
of  different  ideas  that  each  of  them  will  have  to  be  enumerated 
separately. 

(1)  It  is  used  as  an  expletive  particle  with  a  significance  that  adapts 
itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

In  kwee'myem  Itse'ts  he'il  naP^'ntES  no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  they  [indefinite]  not  know  it,  what  [was]  their 
number)  78.2 

yEai'  L/tafltc  lyitse'ts  in  another  country  I  stay  26.8,  9 

xtcl'tcu  Itse'ts  hE  nd'^sh'%'1%  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Big  Woman 
72.28 

Use'ts  yi'Td^  U  la^  henl'yeEs  Mnl'  Ldwa'kats  he  may  have  been  sit- 
ting there  for  a  long  time  40.14 

kwaa'nlya  xtditc  hanL  Ie  Usem  he  knew  what  was  going  to  happen 
(the  -em  in  Usem  is  the  indefinite  subject  suffix  [§  30])  26.19,  20 

ux  In  kwaa'nlya  qantc  ha^  Itsem  they  two  did  not  know  where  he 
was  22.9,  10 
ll;         ^n  ha/HL  tdtc  Usem  to  you  nothing  will  happen  66.5 

■K  §113 
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(2)  When  the  transitive  suffixes,  other  than  -ts,  are  added  to  it,  its 
significance  is  clearly  verbal. 

yi'kwanL  xtcltc  '^UsUsl'wat  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do  with  it  86.8 
yi'kwauL  xtditc  xunn  eHtsitsafmi  I  wonder  what  we  two  shall  do 

with  you,  how  we  two  shall  keep  you  24.3,  4 
xtci'tcu  eHtsito'^' wat  tl'ye  wix'l'lis   how  did  yo\i  get   that  your 

food?  64.17, 18 
In  hwee'myem  xtcltc  U  %'tsetu  no  one  knew  what  hecame  of  them 

52.1,  2 

§  114.  Verbs  as  Adjectives 

The  use  of  verbs  as  adjectives  is  confined  to  a  few  sporadic  instances. 
These  verbs  are,  as  a  rule,  intransitive,  although  they  occur  with  the 
transitive  suffix -^5.     (See  also  §  117.) 

Ikwi'llt  ha^  yixu'me  she  travels  blazing  (red-hot)  (Ikwil-  to  burn) 

24.18,  19 
Iktvi'llt  tsaxa'lisEtc  Ici^  lo'qHits  by  means  of  red-hot  pebbles  she 

boiled  it  102.6 

Whether  the  phrases  pad' hit  Ie  yixiifwEx  the  house  is  full, 
g'img'i'mit  it  is  raining,  belong  here,  is  a  problem  which  is  hard 
to  decide,  although  the  psychological  relation  between  these  examples 
and  those  quoted  above  is  not  inconceivable. 

§■  115.  Nouns  as  Qualifiers 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  nouns.  In  such  cases 
the  qualifying  noun  always  precede^  the  qualified  substantive,  and 
both  nouns  retain  their  nominal  character. 

dl'loL  of  la  a  young  boy  (literally,  a  young  male  child)  60.2 
hu^mxk'  ma  Loioa'kats  there  lived  an  old  woman  (literally,  an  old 

female  being)  100.20,  21 
to' inxL  da'mil  tsxu  an  old  man  lay  (literally,  an  old  male  man) 

50.21 
tsdyd'ne  ti'TuUl  le'ux  hl^'me  their  (dual)  little  children  were  boys 

(literally,  little  male  children)  42.16 

§  116.  Vocabulary 

All  Coos  stems  are  either  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic  (mostly 
bisy liable).  Monosyllabic  stems  consist  of  a  vowel  followed  by  one 
or  two  consonants,  of  one  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
of  consonants,  vowel,  and  consonants.  Some  of  the  bisyllabic  stems 
that  are  found  in  the  language  have  been  expanded  by  means  of 
grammatical  processes  (see  §§4,  84). 

§$  114-116 
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Examples  of  monosyllabic  stems: 

a^«'-  to  kill  (many)  58.8 
a^-  to  quit  14.4 
e^k'-  to  be  among  46.13 
%lx-  to  look  14.2 
VI-  to  tell  7.8 
Un-  to  set  up  34.23 
ha^-  to  gamble  38.23 
hu-  to  be  ready  19.3 
paf"-  to  fill  15.7 
sq^a-  to  seize  10.4 
Lqa-  to  believe  28.13 
UxO^-  to  kill  (one)  14.7 
yEq-  to  run  away  36.19 
yoq-  to  split  in  two  7.3 
win-  to  wade  58.2 

Examples  of  polysyllabic  stems: 

ellie  to  be  gone  38.15 
yi'xuic^-  to  have,  to  carry  54.12 
wu'txe  to  come  back  28.4 
ha'hH-  to  leave  30.8 
sitsl^n-  to  go  and  see  9.7 
k-i'lo'^-  to  see  6.5 


hak-  to  crawl  32.10 
Aa«j?-  to  tear  off  58.14 
pin-  to  shake  58.24 
mil-  to  swim  24.27 
te^t-  to  enter  22.29 
foil-  to  be  ashamed 
k/al-  to  shout  24.22 
vA7iq-  to  weave,  to  pile  18.1 
wiivtc-  to  ask  62.15 
tmnx'-  to  fasten  46.7 
k'imst-  to  pick  17.1 
tkwlL-  to  follow  9.9 
tqanL-  to  strike  28.1 
tqa^L-  to  put  a  belt  on  28.22 


kioi'na-  to  look  6.4 
alta'nak'  to  stick  out  42.1 
Uisil-  to  recognize  30.28 
yixu'me  to  travel  10.3 
ti'k'vne  to  stand  62,22 


With  the  exception  of  the  terms  of  relationship,  the  nouns  indicat- 
ing parts  of  the  body,  and  all  other  words  of  a  denominative  character, 
the  Coos  stems  are  neutral  and  receive  their  nominal  or  verbal 
character  through  the  suffixes. 


sto'^q-  to  stand  20.4 
L.'d-  to  speak  9.3 
L.'ha-  to  put  on  28.22 
lo'vmk^  lightning  18.  5 


stbwa'qwis  wall  90.18 
L.'e'yis  language  14,  5 
l! aha! VMS  clothes  110.3 
lo'kwit  it  lightens  18.  8 


In  a  few  instances  nouns  have  been  formed   by  reduplication  or 
duplication  of  a  neutral  stem. 


tqaiL-  to  put  around  28.22 

tco'^-  to  jump 

Lxat-  to  chop  wood  26.16 

pux'"^-  to  spout 

Wp-  to  paint 

x'in-  to  be  on  top 

yim-  to  twinkle 


qa'tqaiL  belt  28.  22 
tcb'xtcox  rabbit  60.  23 
xa'Lxat  ax 

pu^xpux^  a  spout  30.  25 
li'2Mp  paint 
x'i'nx'in  saddle 
yi'myim  eyelash 


§  116 
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§  117.  Structure  of  Sentences 

The  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  mcorporation,  subjects,  objects,  and 
predicates  are  expressed  by  means  of  independent  words.  No  strict 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  consecutive  order  in  which  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  sentence  occur.  It  may,  however,  be  said  in  a  most 
general  way,  that  all  adverbial  ideas  precede  the  verb,  and  that  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  tends  to  appear  at  the  very  end,  especially  in 
subordinate  clauses.  The  object  may  either  precede  the  verb  or 
follow  it. 

hvMe'LeHc  tsxu  lal  td'miL  in  the  sweat-house  was  resting  that  old 

man  28.11,  12 
yixafioExetc  la  Ie  Ku^mis  into  the  house  went  the  woman 
Iex  tsi^na'hEtc  L.'dts  Ie  mafqaL  with  the  thunder-language  spoke 

the  crow 
xwamdj  u  In'nas  hs  tsd'yux^  lafrdk'  this  is  the  name  (of)  the  small 

river  46.10,  11 
sqats  Ie  hu^'mu  Iex  swdl   seized  the  woman  the  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 
md  xfunn  wutxal'yat  a  person  we  two  brought  home  128.8,  9 
T^to'hits  Ie  dl'lol  I  hit  the  young  man 

Nominal  attribute  complements  precede  the  noun.  When  following 
the  noun,  they  assume  a  predicative  function. 

tsd'yux^  lafmk'  a  small  river     Id'mk'  tsd'yux^  the  river  is  small 
he'mis  yixd'wEX  the  big  house    yixafwEX  he' mis  the  house  is  big 
xd'ms  md  a  sick  person  md  xd'nis  the  person  is  sick 

No  formal  distinction  is  made  between  coordinate  and  subordinate 
clauses,  nor  is  the  succession  of  the  parts  of  speech  changed  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  may  precede  the 
principal  clauses  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it.  Subordinate 
clauses  are  distinguished  by  means  of  conjunctions  that  are  placed 
at  the  beginning. 

k'i'LoHs  Ie  gs'md  Iex  dl'lol  i  la^  M'nl  Jie'laq  the  young  man  found 

the  kamass  when  he  arrived  there 
^  Za"  tsx/u,  Ie  hu^'mis  k'ild'vnt  Ie  yu'm^l  as  the  woman  lay  (there) 

she  saw  the  stars 
§  117 
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§  118.  Idiomatic  Expressions 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Coos  idiomatic  expressions  is  lim- 
ited a  priori  by  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Consequently  only 
the  most  salient  features  of  this  phase  of  the  language  will  be  pointed 
out  in  this  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  idiomatic  phraseology  are 
found  in  the  manner  of  expressing  verbal  concepts,  like  it  grows,  it 
FILLS  UP,  IT  RUNS,  ctc.  These  ideas  are  expressed  in  Coos  by  means 
of  a  phrase  which  consists  of  the  verbal  stem  to  go  or  to  run  and  of 
the  abstract  derivative  of  the  particular  verbal  concept  preceded  by 
the  sign  of  possession  u  (see  §  97). 

hd'wl  he  grew  up  64.12  la  u  ha^'ive  Jie  tcicl'mil  the  spruce- 

tree  grew  up  (literally,  goes  its 
growth  [of]  the  spruce-tree) 
20.16 
la  u  lia^we  le'ux  hafioh  L.'ta  their 
(dual)  readj^  land  began  to  grow 
(literally,  goes  its  growth  [of] 
their  [dual]  ready  land)  8.10,  11 

x'i'hvis  deep  asi'L  la  u  x'ilmdi'ye  Iex  ya'has  the 

maggots  went  halfway  deep 
(literally,  halfway  went  its 
depth  [of]  the  maggots)  40.12 

j)aa-  to  fill  la  u  paa'wEs  Ie  xaP'})  the  water  is 

filling  up  (literally,  goes  its  full 
[mark  of]  the  water)  44.17 

x'in-  to  run  nl^M  la  u  x'na'at  with  it  he  ran 

(literally,  with  it  went  his  swift- 
ness) 42.8 
la  u  x'tia'at   Ke  cx'tnil    the  bear 
ran   (literally,  went  his  quick- 
ness [of]  the  bear) 

mil-  to  swim  djl  u  mi'le  [it]  swam  [towards  her] 

(literally,  came  its  swimming 
[motion  ofj)  86.3 

haniL-  to  float  la  u  hamLaLd'vMS  Idl  tsalyux^  lHo, 

that  small  piece  of  land  kept 
floating  (literally,  went  its  [con- 
ception of]  floating  [of]  that 
small  place)  46.10 

§  118 
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Another  idiomatic  expression  worth  while  mentioning  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  terms  there  is,  they  are,  are  expressed.  The  Coos 
subject  of  such  a  sentence  is  either  the  noun  qd'yis  world  or  m^n 
PEOPLE,  which  are  invariably  preceded  by  the  sign  of  possession  (see 
§97). 


tcH-  to  be  dry 


nVJc'in  wood,  tree  26.25 


wa'waL  spider 


Id  that  thing  32.10 


hwee'ti  many  live 


h!al-  to  shout 


ti'k'ine  many  stand 


tdU  u  qa!y%s  there  was  low  tide 
(literally,  dry  its  [condition  of 
the]  world)  18.6  I 

In  tcH^xEtn  u  qafyis  there  is  no 
low  tide  (literally,  not  dry  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  15.8 

1c' .'dni'Jc'in  u  qd'yis  there  were  no 
trees  (literally,  without  trees  its 
[appearance  of  the]  world)  8.7,8 

nwa'vjaza  u  qd'yis  there  was  a 
spider  (literally,  with  spider  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  30.8 

iilo'we  u  qd'yis  there  was  such  a 
thing  (literally,  with  that  thing 
[was  as]  its  [asset  the]  world) 
32.9  M 

qaici'nis  kivee'ti  u  riien  they  were 
living  in  a  small  place  (literally, 
a  small  place  [had  as]  their  liv- 
ing [place  the]  people)  50.7 

qah'elenl'we  u  men  they  began  to 
shout  (literally,  began  their 
shouting  [act,  of  the]  people) 
24.22 

tcl  ti'Ji'ineuTnen  they  were  stand- 
ing there  (literally,  there  [the] 
standing  [place  was  of]  people) 
74.28 


To  the  same  group  of  idiomatic  expressions  belong  phrases  like  i 

(thou,  HE    .    .    .)  AM   GETTING  HUNGRY,  I  (THOU,  HE    .    .    .)  AM  GETTING 

HEAVY,  etc.  The  verb  of  such  phrases  in  Coos  is  always  the  stem  la 
TO  GO,  which  is  preceded  by  the  attributive  complement  amplified  by 
means  of  the  modal  suffix  -to  (see  §  36).  Consequently  such  a  phrase, 
literally  translated,  means  INTO  A  STATE  OF  .  .  .  i  (thou,  he  .  .  .)go. 

Iqa-  to  be  hungry 
Pl!-  to  be  heavy 
§  118 
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jphHtc  la  he  is  getting  heavy 
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A  very  peculiar  expression,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  Coos 
alone,  is  the  manner  of  forming-  sentences  that  have  dual  subjects. 
Such  sentences  present  two  possibilities.  Either  both  subjects  are 
actually  expressed,  or  only  one  is  indicated  while  the  other  is  under- 
stood. 

1.  In  sentences  where  one  subject  is  understood,  duality  of  subject 
is  indicated  in  Coos  by  using  the  verb  in  its  dual  form,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  (expressed)  subject. 

y%xd'wexEtG  ux  wu'txe  hdl  to'miL  into  the  house  they  two  returned 
(the  whale  and)  that  old  man  30.15,  16 

tso  d'ya  tcl  nx  la,  Ie  unia'catc  now,  surely,  there  they  two  went 
(he  and)  the  grandmother  66.19 

yVxen  qaliml'ye  tsi  I'nta  ux  la  Id  hxi^'mis  one  morning  just  hunt- 
ing they  two  went  (he  and)  his  wife  110.26 

d'yu  tcl  uxla  Ie  teh'itsi' ndtc  surely,  there  they  two  went  (she  and) 
the  granddaughter  80.15,  16 

2.  If  both  subjects  are  expressed,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  addition 
to  the  dual  form  of  the  verb,  the  dual  pronoun  is  placed  before  either 
one  or  both  subjects. 

hi'nl  hanh  ux  tila'qai  Ie  u'mdc  ux  pkak'  there  shall  they  two  live 
(namely)  the  grandmother  (and  the)  grandfather  68.28 

wdndj  La  ux  hioee' nlyem  tE  ux  ts^'na  uoi  vid'qaL  thus  only  they 
two  are  linown,  that  Thunder  (and)  Crow  19.10,  11 

In  a  few  instances  a  similar  treatment  has  been  found  in  sentences 
with  plural  subjects. 

yixd'wExetc  il  la  Ie  dd'mil  into   the   house  they  went   (the  two 

women  and)  the  man  128.7 
tsi  U  huvje'ltse?7i  Ie  hu^'mts  just  they  got  ready  (he  and)  the  (two) 

women  130.17,  18 

The  last  idiomatic  formation  worth  mentioning  here  is  the  manner 
of  expressing  comparison  of  adjectives  in  accordance  with  the  three 
degrees, —  the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

A  comparative  statement  in  the  positive  degree  is  expressed  by  means 
of  a  whole  sentence  in  which  the  adjective  is  treated  as  a  noun  appear- 
ing with  the  nominal  suffixes  -es,  -tES  (see  §  57),  or  -lye,  -dye  (see 
p.  376),  and  is  placed  between  the  subject  and  object  with  which  it  is 
compared.  The  sentence  is  invariably  introduced  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  Ms  also  (see  §  110);  and  its  comparative  character  is 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 27  §  118 
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further  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  modal  adverb  ta^  ta^^  so,  such 
(see  §  106),  which  immediately  follows  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

h%s  T^fne  ta  iilietKe' teES  ts  e^ne  I  am  as  rich  as  you  are  (literally, 

also  I  such  I  [have]  wealth  [as]  this  you) 
Ms  T^'ne  ta  nxd'nisES  Ie  e^ne  I  am  as  sick  as  you  are 
his  'Ti'ne  ta^  TilE'yltES  Ie  e^ne  1  am  as  good  as  you  are 
his  Tifne  ta^  '^he'mistES  Is  (^ne  I  am  as  tall  as  j'ou  are 
his  xd  ta  xwd'wlye  Ie  e^ne  he  is  as  light  as  you  are 
Ms  xd  ta^  pdL.'d'ye  Ie  <^ne  he  is  as  heavy  as  you  are 
his  tE  Id'nik'  ta^  x'iluwl'ye  tE  haltl'mis  that  river  is  as  deep  as 

that  ocean 

In  many  instances  the  abstract  noun  expressing  the  adjective  con- 
cept is  repeated  after  the  object,  in  which  case  the  object  (and  also 
the  subject)  assumes  the  function  of  a  possessive  pronoun  (for  pro- 
nominal subjects  and  objects)  or  of  a  genitive  case  (for  nominal  objects 
and  subjects). 

his  T^'ne  ta  nqaine' es  1%'ye  qaine'ES  I  am  as  cold  as  you  are  (liter- 
ally, also  [of]  me  such  [is]  my  cold  [condition  as  is]  }^our  cold 
[condition]) 

his  e^Jie  ta  ye^ne'^'  qJdna'tEs  tE  heti'ne^  qldna'tEs  you  are  as  young 
as  I  am  (literall3\  also  [of]  thee  such  [is]  thy  youth  [as  is]  that 
my  youth) 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  bj^  means  of  a  sentence  in  which 
the  adjective  is  used  in  its  simple  form,  while  the  object  is  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  instrumental  suffix  -Etc  (see  §  70).  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  place  the  object  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

ye^n^itc  t^Ie'yI  I  am  better  than  you  are  (literally  [as  compared], 

with  you  I  [am]  good) 
hexd'itc  nlE'yt  I  am  better  than  he  is  ! 

t^ne'itc  e^qaL  yoxx  are  taller  than  I  am 
xd  nne'itc  tsd'yux^  he  is  smaller  than  I  am 
xwin  tHimli  y^ne'itc  we  two  are  stronger  than  you  are  jH 

The  superlative  degree  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
numeral  particle  go^s  all  (see  §  109),  amplified  by  means  of  the 
adverbial  suffix  -Etc  (see  §  70),  is  placed  before  the  simple  form  of 
the  adjective;  or  else  the  nominalized  adverb  lla'hatcEm  (see  §§  58, 
104)  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

xgd^s%tc  tiIe'yI  I  am  the  best  of  all  (for  the  use  of  the  prefix  x- 

see  §  21) 
tEi^  te  ka'po  xgo^'Mc  pz/is  this  here  is  my  heaviest  coat 
xd  tla'hatcEm  he'lais  hethe'te  he  is  the  biggest  chief 
xd  lla'hatcEin  td'miL  md  L.'ta'yasitc  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the 

village 

§  118  . 
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TEXTS 

Origin  of  Death 


La"^  I'k'i®   ux^    nhu"ma'k"e- 

These       both     thej-  two       with  wives 


tx^  sla'tcim.2    La"'   il^    kwee'ti.^ 

They    cousins  (were)      These     they         lived 
two        mutually.  "       together. 

he.''    rk-I«  tsaya'ne^   le'ux^    ti'mili-"    hr'me.i^     ITxen^^  qaliml'ye^' 

are.       Both  small  their(dual)    male  beings   children.  Once  morning'it  got 

tsi"    witcwehe'ncP^    la  ^^    a'la.     In"    he'niyei*    xa'nis  ^^    la^''    a'la. 

just  sick  it  is  his        child.       Not         a  long  time  sick  his         child. 

Tsi"    hats 2''  lEqa^'wE^i   la"    a'la.     Xanana'3-a"    la^^    a'la,    i^^    la"' 

Merely      just  died  his        child.       Sorry  (it)  makes      his         child,    when     that 

him  (feel)  one 

lEqa^'wE.^^     Tso^*     il*     aqana'ya.^^      Helmi'his^^    In"     Lo'wiyam." 

died.  Novf         they         buried  it.  Next  day  not  (he)  eats. 

La" '      maha'eHvat  -^      1e  ^^      a'la.       HecL^'Lentc '° 

That  is  looking  after  it  the  child.  Four  times  at 

one  frequently 

■'E^''  tcine'heni. ''     Ta'i''' 

cousin.  "Thou         thinking  art.  Halloo, 


qalimi'ye  ^'    la" ' 

morning  it  got         that 
one 


laata'ya'^  la*^   sla'atc.^ 

went  to  him     his 


sla!'5 

cousin ! 


Xtci'tcu'« 

How 


'  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§18). 

^sla-  COUSIN;  -ate  sufBx  of  relationship  (§  65);  -ini  distributive  (§§  72,  11,  7). 

3  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

*  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  18). 

5  Plural  stem  (§51). 

6  Numeral  particle  (§  109). 

'  n-  WITH  (§21);  hmmdte  wives  (§  78);  -e  auxiliary  (§§  44,  10,  7). 

'Plural  formation  (§78). 

'  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  98). 

10  Plural  formation  (§§  78,  115). 

"  Plural  formation  (§78). 

I'^yixei  ONE  (§101);  -en  multiplicative  (§  75). 

I'gaiim-  morning;  -iye  transitional  (§  35). 

"Restrictive  particle  (§94). 

^^  wltcxuahwctc-  sick;  -i  neutral  intransitive  suffix  (§§  81,  7) 

"  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§§  98,  7). 

"  Particle  of  negation  (§  112). 

^^henl-  A  while;  -Tye  transitional  (§§  35,  9). 

I'xan-  SICK;  -is  nominal  (§  56). 

2" Conjunction  (§110). 

21  Singular  stem  (§51). 

^xan-  SICK;  -andya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  7). 

23  Conjunction  when,  as,  since,  while  (§  110). 

2<  Conjunction  (§  110). 

25ege  dead;  -anaya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  7). 

^'helml  To-MORROw;  -IS  ordinal  (§§  74,  10). 

^^  LO!^  TO  eat;  -am  (§  55). 

^maha-  to  watch;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

29  Definite  article  (S  17). 

'"he'cLiL  four;  -entc'is  ordinal  multiplicative  (§  76). 

31  la-  to  go;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

32  Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 
^Iclne-  TO  think,  -en'i  verbal  (§  §  45,  10). 
3<Interiection(§lll). 

3-5  Vocative  (§65). 

'6x-  modal  (§  24);  tcltc  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§  73). 
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ye^ "  iluwe'Hcis,^  kat'E'misen 

thy  heart,  five  times 

\Vandj"    Lla'xEm."     "In^^     hel*^ 

"  Not         surely 


Thus 

La"  3 

That 
one 

Now 

tcine'heni.^' 

thinking  (he)  is. 


talking 
condition. 


qalimi'ye"  ul^"  wu'txe  ten"  a'la." 

morning  it  gets    should     return      that  my    child." 

^^^    qla'mtsam!^^ 


sla.35 

cousin. 


Hats' 

Just 


e' 

thou 


eat! 


ni'wets 

happy 

qats*^ 

still 


hanL*^ 

will  (be) 


1  niye 

no  more 


thy 

tcltc*- 

manner 


iluwe'Hcis."^^ 

heart." 


Wandj' 

Thus 


rlt." 

(he)  told 
it  to  him. 


U  = 

his 


"E^^''  Lalaha'mi^i 

"Thee  get  even  with, 
I— thee 


iluwe'Hcis.^^      Hats'"     wandj  ^ 

heart.  Just  thus 

hanLel.""       A'yu"       in'^       yu' 

shall  surely."  Surely  not  very 


he'nn^e^^ 

long  time 

xa'nis.^^ 

sick. 

J  23  Jf^u3 

when     that 
one 

Lia'xEm,*^ 

talking 
condition 

tcl^' 

there 


a  yu''^ 

surely 

Mandj  ^= 

Already 


lEqa" 


WE 


died 


w  itcwehe'Hci  ^^ 

sick  it  is 

lEqa"'wE.2^ 

(it)  died. 

21    la"    a'la. 

his        child. 


a'la. 

child. 


la^' 

his 

He'kwalnta^^      u^° 

Verj-  bad  his 

A'yu^^    cili'ye^^ 

Surely 


indeed 
it  was 


In^^      he'niye** 

Not  long  time 

iluwe'^tcis,^^ 

heart 

1e-^      wiindj" 


te'is^3 

this  our 
(dual) 

a'la." 

children. 


la. 

(he) 
went. 

a'la. 

child. 


J  23       lau3 

when       that 
one 

"Ta'I^* 

"Halloo, 


dowa'ya^* 

wants  It 

sla!^^ 

cousin ! 


wu'txe 

(to)  return 

A'yu" 

Surely 


Kat'E'misen  ^^    qaliml'ye  ^^ 

Five  times  morning  it  gets 


lai« 

his 

CUL^" 
ought 

UX^ 

they 
two 


a'la. 

child. 


he 

Tso^* 

Now 


wutxa'xa®^ 

(to)  return  singly 


wu'txe 

return 


Wandj' 

Thus 


Pit." 

(he)  told 
it  to  him. 


'Ini 

"Not 


e^  32  q  la'mtsam  I  *^  La" ' 


thou  eat! 


Lla'xEm. 

talking 
condition. 


That 
one 


ni'wets  hani.*^ 

happy      will  (be) 


hel" 

surely 


sla!^^ 

cousin! 


hanL^ 

shall 

Hats  2° 

Just 


thy 


iluwe'Hcis."^^ 

heart." 


a  3''u  " 

surely 

Elt«2 

about  to 

te'is«3 

these  our 
(dual) 

hani/^ 

Shalt 

Wiindj" 

Thus 


"Qaiku"" 

"(I)  thought 


UX' 

they 
two 


wutxa'xa^i    Eit^^ 

return  singly      about  to 


te'is«3 

these  our 
(dual) 


h?'me,"    ta^^ 

children,         and 


»7  Possessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  98). 

^lluweilc-  HEART  (?);  -is  nominal  (§  56). 

^kat'E'mts  FOUR;  -e;i  multiplicative  (§  75). 

w Syntactic  particle  denoting  the  optative  (§  91). 

«  Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  98). 

«  Modal  adverb  (§106). 

*'L.'d-  TO  speak;  -.r£??i  generic  (§  30). 

"Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  certainty  (§§  88,  7). 

t^q.'m-  TO  eat;  -ts  transitive  (§  26);  -am  (§§  65,  11). 

«  Syntactic  particle  (§87). 

*Hil-  TO  TELL  to;  -<  transitive  (|  26). 

«  Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

"in.  not;  -?2/e  transitional  (§  35). 

'■"Sign  of  posses.sion  (§97). 

'>^Lala-  to  get  evex  with;  -dm!  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  i— thee  (§§  46,  10). 

'•-ham  shall;  il  surely  (§§  87,  88,  7). 

M  Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

"Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

"Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

'6 Syntactic  particle  (§  93);  ta  so  [literally,  verily,  kot  so]  (§  106). 

"  c)7  syntactic  particle  (§90);  -?^e  transitional  (§  35). 

Mdow-  to  wish,  to  desire;  -aya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

w Local  adverb  (§  104). 

6° Syntactic  particle  (§§  90,  91). 

61  Reduplicated  stem  wutxe  to  come  back  (§  83). 

"Sj-ntactic  particle  (§  87). 

« Possessive  pronoun  inclusive,  dual  (§  9.S). 

6<  Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  knowledge  {§  88). 

«»  Conjunction  (§  110). 
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qats*^    ]a"^     en««     dowa'ya^^     xwandj."      He'^^     hanL^^    yiqa«^  In" 

however      that        thou        didst  want  thus.  (Emphatic)      shall  "still  not 

thing        not  it 

wutxa'xa^^   Eit^^   yanLawe^°    mix    lEqa"'wE,-^    nayim"  en«^  dowa'ya^^ 

return  singly     going  to       whenever      beings  die,  because    thou  not     didst  want 

it 

xwandj.^''     Xnowe"    i-^    cil"  tE^^  xwandj^^  e^^^  pjta'is."''*     Wandj" 

thus.  Right         when  indeed     that  thus  thou  didst  tell  it  Thus 

there  to,  thou — me." 

tcine'heni.^^     Ma'^^     xnowe"     lEla"^     wilndj  ^^    jq^  47     Kat'E'misen^^ 

thinking  (he)  is.        However       right  that's  thus         (he)  told  it  Five  times 

(the  thing)  to  him. 

qalfml'ye^^  UL*''  wutxa'xa"  Eit,'''  yuL^^  xwandj"  Llats."  Le';/!  ul,*° 

morning  it  should    return  singly      going         if  thus  speak.  Good       would 

gets  to       should  be 

yuL^®  kat  E'misen^^  qalimi'ye"   wutxa'xa"^   Eit^^  hs-^  mil   lEqa^'wE.^^ 

if  five  times  morning  it  return  singly       inten-     the  people  die. 

should  gets  tion  (who) 

Tso-*     yiqai'nl'*     hela'qaxErn.^^     Wiindj*^     hatctleni'yeqEm.*'' 

Now  so  far  it  got  (the  story).  Thus  the  story  is  being  told. 

[Translation] 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  cousins.  The}"  lived  together. 
They  were  both  married,  and  each  had  a  little  bo3\  One  morning  one 
of  the  boys  became  sick.  He  was  not  sick  long  before  he  died.  The 
father  felt  sorr\"  when  the  child  died.     Then  they  buried  it. 

The  next  day  he  (the  father  of  the  dead  boy)  could  not  eat.  He  was 
merely  looking  at  the  dead  child.  On  the  fourth  day  he  went  to  his 
cousin.  "Halloo,  cousin!  What  do  you  think?  Should  m}"  child  re- 
turn after  five  daj^s?" — "Oh,  no,  cousin!"  answered  the  other  one. 
"You  simply  eat,  and  j^ou  will  feel  happy."  He  did  not  know  what 
to  answer.  He  was  merel}"  thinking  to  himself,  "I  will  certainly  get 
even  with  you." 

After  a  short  time  the  other  man's  child  became  sick.  It  was  not 
ill  ver}^  long  before  it  died.  The  father  was  very  much  grieved  when 
his  child  died.  He  therefore  went  to  his  neighbor  and  said  to  him, 
"Halloo,  cousin!  I  think  our  two  children  ought  to  return.  They 
ought  to  come  back  after  five  days."     But  the  other  man  answered, 

66  e«  THOU  (§  IS) ;  m  not  (§  112,  9). 

«!-  modal  (§  24);  wandj  thus  (§  106). 

M  Syntactic  particle  (S  93). 

«9  Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

"""yaiiL  IF  (future)(§  91);  he  ccstomaeily  (§  87). 

"  Sj-ntactic  particle  (§  89). 

i^x-  modal  (§24);  nowe  all  eight. 

■3  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100).  » 

'*vl-  to  tell,  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dls  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  (§  46). 

"Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

'6  Particle  denoting  the  optative  (§  91). 

"i.'d-  TO  speak;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

'8  Adverb  (§  104). 

''^hdaq  to  arrive;  -ism generic  (§§30  4  11). 

^hatctt!  STORY;  -em  verbal  (§§  45,  11);  -lyeqEm  passive  (§  40). 
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"Oh,  no,  cousin!  You  just  eat  and  you  will  feel  happy  again.  I 
had  intended  that  our  dead  children  should  come  back,  but  you  did 
not  wish  it  that  way.  And  now,  whenever  people  die,  they  will  not 
come  back,  because  you  objected  to  it.  You  were  right  when  you 
spoke  against  it." 

He  was  justified  in  thus  addressing  him.  People  would  have  come 
back  after  five  days  if  he  had  originall}"  consented  to  it.  It  would 
have  been  good  if  the  dead  people  could  come  back.  Here  the  story 
ends.     In  this  manner  people  relate  this  story. 

The  Theft  of  Fire  and  Water 


Nma'henet^ 

With  people  it 
(mutually)  was 

tl«     k-!atc!wal.^ 

They       without  fire. 

Eit,"     la"  2         J16 

intend,        that  they 

thing 


tE^ 

Lita.        Go"s3 

tcitc^ 

that 

land.                 All 

kinds 

there 

!i« 

k-Iaxa^p.^ 

P         d 

They 

without  water. 

When    sort 

Llpeqaqa'e'wat.^" 

in  the  arm-pits  to  be, 
cause  it  frequently. 


li'mx'ne*^        ma. 

mixed  up  (they         (the) 
were)  mutually       beings. 

d?l«       il«     Lowe^'wat^" 

ig    they       eat  frequently 

Xle'itc"      t'a'lats.^^      La"^ 

With  it  with       (they)  dance.         Those 


tEma'Le^^     ma      la"^      tclicila'e'wat^^     he." 

Tso«     he"    pi'ctcl," 

old             people       that        cause  it  to  be  under-     custom- 
thing          neath,  frequently         arily. 

Now       custom-         warm  it 
arily            gets. 

tso^     he"     la"^     qlmits.^^       Yuwe^^    qa'lyeq 

Ll'le,     la"  2      he"     il« 

now     custom-     that        (they)  eat.            Whenever       salmon 
arily      thing 

comes     they  are    usually    they 
out,      the  ones 

LtLlei'yat.20       Wandj^^        yuxtik-^^       he'ii^^ 

scoop  it  out.                That  way                  barely                their 

Lowa'was,-^        La"^ 

food.                        That 
thing 

UL,"  yuL"    la"  2    itn^s 

would          if          that        we 
it  be,      should     thing 

skweyeni'yeqEm^^    1e^^     tclwal.     "Xtci'tcu-^ 

it  is  talked  about                the            fire.                     "How 

In-  adverbial  (§  21);  mil  people;  -e  auxiliary  (§§  44,10);   -n  distributive  (§§  37,25);   -t  transitive 
(§§26,4). 
2  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 
^Numeral  particle  (§  109). 
< Particle  (§112). 

Hirnx--  TO  mix;  -nei  distributive  (§  37). 
'Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  18) 
ik-!a-  privative  (§  20). 
"Conjunction  (§  110). 
►Pronominal  particle  (§  108). 
wtou-  TO  eat;  -ciwat  frequentative  (§§  33,8). 
"Syntactic  particle  (§87). 

i^L.'peq-  TO  BE  IX  arm-pits;  -aeiwat  frequentative  causative  (§  34);  see  also  reduplicat.on  (§83). 
i'x-  instrumental  (§  24);  is  article  (§  17);  -Etc  instrumental  (§  70). 
i*fal-  TO  dance;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 
ispiural  formation  (§  78). 

i^tc.'ictl  mat;  -arjiwat  frequentative  causative  (§34). 
i^ptdc-  TO  BE  wap.m;  -I  neutral  intransitive  (§31). 
•8g.'m-  TO  eat;  -Is  transitive  (§  26). 
"i/u  VEP.Y  (§  106);  he  customarily  (§87);  see  also  $9. 
»ol<l.'-  to  scoop  0VT„-iyat  causative  (§§  27,  2). 
w  Modal  adverb  (§106). 
*2  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  98), 
i^iQU.  TO  eat;  -dwas  verbal  abstract  (§§  59,8). 
"sfcw-  to  talk  about;  -eni  verbal  (§  45);  -%yeqEm  passive  (§§  40,9). 
S5 Article  (§  17). 

>6x-  modal  (§  24) ;  tcitc  MA^-KER  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§73). 
2' Syntactic  particle  (§  91). 
«8 Personal  pronoun  1st  person  plural  (§  18). 
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l^ata'ya?"29— "TcP"    hanL^^    Kn^s    la."    Ts6«    a'yu^i    tcP«    il«      la. 

go  to  it?" —  "There  shall  we         go."        Now        surely       there    they    went. 

A'yu-i    tcP"    il«    he'iaq.      A'yu-^     tclila'at^^    tE^    tclwal,     i«     il« 

Surely         there     they      arrived.  Surely  to  burn  it  is       that  fire,         when  they 

caused  there 

te'Hits.^^        Hats^      yiqax^*      k'ilo'wit^^      1e^^      xa^p.      Lowa'kats^^ 

entered.  Just  right  away  (he)  saw  it  the  water.  Sat 

tcP"     1e25     ma     ha'lqait.^^       Xta'nuxwitc^'^      Lowa'kats.^^       ''Ta'P^ 

there         the       person     (he)  came  to.  Sideways  (he)  was  sitting.  "Halloo, 

sla!      Is^°    ali'canl^i     hanL.''^!     Hats^     kwa*^    fn*     klayaha'e'wat." 

cousin!      We  play  shall."  Just  as  if  not  (he)  hears  it. 

two 

XpEkwi'ltcume"     'Lowa'kats.^^      Tso^      he'niye,''^       tso«      i'lxats.** 

From  the  opposite  side  (he)  sat.  Now        (after)  a  while         now  (he)  ooked 

at  him. 

"Qaniya'ta*^     e^''^  hen'ne"''^    sla      Mtc^°    cantE?"^!    Wiindj^i    Llats." 

Stranger  thou  my  cousin    (surprise)  (?)  "  Thus        (he)  spoke. 

"£^"8  lEqa-^wiya'tanP^    l.''^''      "Ma^*  cku*-  e^''^  hen^^   nlla'hatcEm^s 

"Thou  storytell  must."  "But     it  must     thou     my  at        priority 

be 

la      ye"''  ha"'we.""     Tso^  qats^*    Lle'tc.     He'niye*^  e'he  qano'tca.^^ 

goes       thy  growth."  Now,    however,    (he)  went  Awhile      (he)  was         outside. 

out.  gone 

Tso«    aso'^^    te'Hits.33     "Ta'i^»     sla!     Anta^^  te^^  ni'klwa^^  ye^ne"^^ 

Now         again      (he)  entered.         "Halloo,     cousin!"       Look       this      used  (to  be)  thy 

here 

I'l.         Te2    ye-'ne^^*'  pPl     la"^     Lla'nex.^"    Te^  hen'ne""^  pi4     la"^ 

idian  That  thy  Indian       that  (is)  new.  That  my  Indian     that 

cradle.  there  cradle       one  there  cradle       one 

qa'lex''^;    ta^    te'-     nfklwa^^     ye^ne"^^    na"'hin,    ta^    te'^    nl'klwa^* 

(is)  old;         and       this         used  (to  be)  thy  shinny-club,    and       this      used  (to  be) 

here  here 

«Ja-  TO  go;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

80  Local  adverb  (§104). 

•'Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

'^tc.'U-  TO  BUBN;  -eet  causative  passive  (§§  41,7). 

^text-  TO  ENTER;  -ts  transitive  (§26). 

siSyntactic  particle  (§  89). 

35A:-iK"-  TO  SEE;  -t  transitive  (§§  26,8). 

^^Lo^ku-  TO  sit;  -ts  transitive  (§§  26,11). 

^helq-  TO  arrive;  -t  transitive  (§§  26,7,11). 

3Sx-  modal  (§  24);  tanuxu.-  side;  -Uc  modal  (§§  67,8). 

ssjnterjcction  (§  111). 

•"Personal  pronoun  inclusive,  dual  (§  18). 

<'aZ£c  toy;  -enZ  verbal  (§§45,7). 

"Syntactic  particle  (§88). 

tik'ayaha-  to  hear;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

**x-  locative  (§  22);  pEkwil-  opposite;  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25, 104);  -ume  nominalizing  (§  64). 

^henl-  A  WHILE;  -lye  transitional  (§§  35,9) . 

«?te-  to  look;  -is  transitive  (§  26) . 

*''qaniya'ta  belongixg  to  a  different  tribe,  a  stranger. 

"Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 

'-'Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§98). 

soSyntaetic  particle  (§  90). 

51  Can  not  be  analyzed. 

''-L.'Ci-  TO  speak;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

^^lEqauwiyatas  story  (compare  lEqat^wE  to  die)  ;  -enl  verbal  (§§  45,7). 

5<Syntactic  particle  (§92). 

»;i- adverbial  (§21);  ita  before  (§  104);  -«c  adverbial  (§§25,103,10,7):  -£m  adverbial  abstract  (§  58). 

"Possessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§§  18,98). 

"hau-  TO  grow;  -e  (§  SO);  see  also  §§  8,  118. 

^qano-  outside;  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25, 104);  -a  directive  (§  65). 

"Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

^L.'an-  new;  -ex  adjectival  (§  66). 

^qal-  old  (compare  qalu  winter);  -ex  adjectival  (§  66). 
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hen'ne""    na"'hin,     ta*    te^^     nl'klwa^'    ye^ne"^®    kwii'sis,*^    ta^    te'^ 

my  shinny-club,    and       this       used  (to  be)  thy  ball,  and      this 

hero  here 

nfklwa^i  hen'ne"^^  kwii'sis.^'    L!a'nex«°    ye^ne"^^  kwa'sis.°2    Qa'lex^^ 

used  (to  be)  °my  ball.  New  (is)  thy  ball.  Old  (is) 

te^2   hen'ne"*^  kwa'sis."^      Kwa"  kwe^^  yu^^    in^    a'yu^^    l"    sla." 

this  my  ball.  As  if        perhaps     very       not        surely     must  cousin." 

here  (be) 

Tcpo    liito"tsa'tExa.«=^     A'yu-^      k-ilo'wit.^^     "A'yu^^     cill'ye^"     sla. 

There     (he)  put  them  down  for       Surely  (he)  .saw  it.  "Surely  indeed       cousin 

him.  it  is 

T(3j3o    jps     e**»Lo»k".        !s*°   ali'cani"   hanL."^^       Tso^  a'yu^i  tlx«« 

There       surely     thou  sit  down.  We  play  shall."  Now       surely       they 

two  two 

halti'tEme".^'        "Yi'kwanL^s        dritcE'tc«^        ten7<^        Llaqa'e'wat," 

gamble  together.  "Perhajis  shall  something  that  I  point  my  fiiigerat 

with  him  frequently, 

i«       la" 2       Li'tEta"      1e25  na'm^xqa?"         Tcine'heni."       "Yi'kuL'^ 

when     that      puts  (his)  hands    the  players?"  (He)  is  thinking.  "Perhaps 

one      behind  (his)  back  would  be 

(one  of) 

xtcltc"      JUL"       wi'yetc       nxwa'lxwal'^       n"       x'Llowa'e'wat?''^ 

in  the  if  would  a  piece  of  in  eye  I  cause  it  to  be  inside? 

manner  abalone  shell 

Lexa'tcEin  ■'^  lianL^^  n"  qa'qal.     Cin^°  Llo^k'ina'is^^   hanL,^^   yanL^' 

Inside, the  part         shall         'l  sleep.  You       support  you — me  shall,        "^if  shall. 

n"    Li'tEta.""       Wandj^i  L!a'xEm.«2      Wandj  ^^   iUt^^   Ie^^   ma'nat. 

I  put  (my  hands)  Thus  talking,  Thus      (he)  told    the  crowd, 

behind  (my)  back."  condition.  it  to 

A'yu -1   yjqa'x^^   wiindj.*^       Tso^     a'3^u  ^*       Llaqa'e'wat,  ^^     ^^     la"^ 

Surely        "     just  that  way.  Now  surely       (he)  poiuts  (the)  finger    when     that 

at  him,  frequently  one 

LitE'ta."     A'yu^iyOxwa'i"^  ma  Llo^-ine'Vat,^''    Tcftcu«^  c'^s^  dPl« 

puts  (his)  Surely  two  persons    support  him  steadily.  How  sur-    things 

hands  behind  prise 

(his)  back. 

itsem."     Xya'bas ^^  yapti'tsa »«  lit  ^"  pnik-is,«i  la ««  ye'es,  la «"  tcilt,  la »° 

happened.  Maggots  ate  \ip  his  anus,  his         face,      his       no>e,      his 

^-kwds-  ?  ;  -IS  nominal  (§  56). 

^hitd'i-  TO  PUT  down;  -ts  transitive  (§26);  -<£x  direct  object  pronoun  plural  (§54);  -aindirect  object 
pronoun  (§  49;  see  also  §  7). 
^*cil  syntactic  particle  (§  90);  -iye  transitional  (§  35). 
65 Syntactic  particle  (§  8S). 
«6  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  18). 

^'•Iiai-  TO  g.^mble;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -?ne«  reciprocal  (§  29;  see  also  §  4). 
^yiku  syntactic  particle  (§  88);  ham  shall  (§§  87,  8,  9). 
Mdi«l  SOMETHING  (§  lOS);  -tc  adverbial  (§25);  -£tc  instrumental  (§70). 
'"Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§§  18,  98). 
"L.'aqa- TO  POINT  at;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 
"  LltEta  to  put  one's  hand  behind  the  back  (during  a  game). 
^^tc'tn-  TO  think;  -ent  verbal  (§§  45,  10). 
'*  yiku  perhaps  (§  88);  liL  would  be  v§§  91,  9). 
"x-  modal  (§24);  tcitc  particle  (§  112). 
'«n- adverbial  (§  21);  xwalxwal  eye  (§§  83,  116). 
■'  Personal  pronoun  1st  per-son  singular  ( §  18) . 

'8x-L.'o"-  to  be  inside  (§  .54);  -aeiiwoi  frequentative  causative  (§§  34,  8). 
^Hexatc  inside  (§104);  -Em  adverbial  abstract  (§58). 
60  Personal  pronoun  2d  person  plural  (§  18) . 

^iL.'u^k-tn-  TO  steady,  to  support;  -diS  transitive,  subject  and  object  pronoun  thou-jie  (§  46). 
82  L.'d-  TO  talk;  -xEin  generic  suffix  (§  30). 
63ii7-  TO  SAY  to;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 
«*L.'uik-in-  to  suppop.t;  -e'wat  frequentative  (§33). 
^^tc'dc  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§73). 
66  Syntactic  particle  denoting  surprise  (§  90). 
8'j<«-todo,  to  be  (§  113);  -em  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§  30). 
88  a;-  discriminative  (§  23);  yabas  haggot. 

^^yab-  maggot;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -ts  transitive  (§§  26,  25);  -o  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 
so  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  ( §  98) . 
'ipUik--  anus;  -Is  nominal  (§56). 
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k"ha'nas. 

ears. 

flxats.''^ 

(at)  looked. 


His« 

Also 

Hats 

Just 


inlhenl' veEs ^^    xya'bas^^   qlmits.^^      La"^   in*  la"  ^ 

(iu)  no  time  maggots  ate  him.  That       not      that 


yi  qa  ^* 

continually 


tcP° 

there 


Lowa'kats.^^ 

(he)  sat. 


one 

Xyuxwii'  ^^ 

Two 


Llo^k-iTie'Vat^* 

support  him  steadily 


xpqai'hitc.^* 

from  (the)  back. 


Wt'yax 

Abalone  shell 


x'Llowa'e'wat^^ 

id  to  be 
ie 

kwa*2 


(he)  caused  to  be 
inside 


thing 

ma 

per- 
sons 

lan«5 

his  in 


a  yii  ^ 

surely 

Hats 

Just 


xwa'lxwal.         Lexa'tcEm  "    qa'qal.         La"  ^    qats  ^* 

eye.  Inside,  the  part        (hf). slept.         That  one       just  as  if 

kwi'nait.««      Hitc^°   wi'yax   Ie -^   x-L!l'ye«^- lan^^   xwa'lxwal. 

looked  at  it.  Surprise      abalone        it  insideltis        his  in  eye. 

shell  , 

la'mak-  Lowa'kats.^^     Asi'l^o  la  u^^  x-iluwl'ye^^    IexI""    ya'Jjas,     i^ 

bones  sitting.  Ualfway     goes  its  growth  (of)  the  maggots,  when 

la"  2      xya'bas «»      Lowe"wat.^<'      Itse'ts  ^''^  yiku  «^  il  <"''  la"  ^  hem'yeES  "^ 

the  maggots     eat  him  continually.  May  be  surely 


he 


for  some  time 


that 
one 

hi'ni^°Lowa'kats.^^    Tso^wiindj-^  tcine'henl.'^^  "YikwanL*'^  dl'ltcE'tc^^ 

there  (he)  sat.  Now       thus  thinking.  "Perhaps  shall       something 

with 

tEn  ^°  Llaqa'e'wat ?"  ^^      Hats «   kwariL  ^"^  in  ^  yu  ^i    di'l «   qaya"'wlye,"3 

that  I       point  my  finger  at  Just  as  if  not     very    something  seared, 

him  frequently?  shall  he  becomes 

yiiL  "  xle'itc ''  n  "  Llaqa'e'wat."  ^'     Wandj ''  tcine'heni.^^     Yf  qa  3"  In  * 

if  would       with  it         I       point  my  fingers  at  Thus  thinking.  Still  not 

with  him  frequently." 

I'lxats""  Ie"   ya'bas;  ma^^   il^^   j^ats^   la'mak'   siL^ne^^o-'     yi'qa'*  in* 

(he)  looked     the       maggots;      how-    surely     just  bones  joined  Still  not 

at  ever  together. 

nxats.*«     "Ci'n^°5k-elle"wat.i°'^     Cin »°  sqats  hanL ^^  tE  ^  tclwal,  yanL^^ 

(he)  looked       "You  not  forget  it.  You       grab        shall       that  fire,       if  shall 

at  it.  there 

lin^^    tqats.^"^       La"^     his^   tE^      xa^p     cin«o   x-intl'tai^^     hanL/'^i 

we       win  (game).      That  one       also     that         water  you       cause  it  to  run  shall." 

there 

Wandj '^   Lla'xEm.^2     Yixe^'^**^  ma   wandj  ^^   Lla'xEm.^-      "NE'xkan"" 


That  way 


talking, 
condition. 


One        person     that  way 


talking 
condition. 


hanL^i  la"2  n"  x-intl'yat"^  tE^  xa^p.— Te^'  la"^  e^^^  x-inti'yat"i  hanL^^ 

shall  (be)     the       I  run,  cause  it      that     water. —    This     the  you  to   run,   cause   it      shall 


there 


here    one 


92fu  negation  (§  112) ;  I  abbreviated  form  of  dl'l  (§  108);  hen'iye  x  while;  -es  noun  of  quality  (§  67). 

93.1;-  discriminative  (§  23);  yu'xwil  two  (§  101). 

^<£-  FEOM  (§  22);  pqai  back;  -Uc  local  sulBx  (§§  67,  10). 

95 /d  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§  98);  n-  adverbial  (§  21). 

'^^kw'ma-  TO  look;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

"a-i/-  TO  BE  INSIDE  (§  54);  -lye  transitional  (§  35). 

assign  of  possession  (§97). 

i^x-ilu-  deep;  -iye  nominal  suffix  (§§80,8). 

^o^lE  article  (§  17);  x-  discriminative  (§  23). 

101  See  §  113. 

io2i-R'a  AS  IF  (§  88);  ham  shall  (§§  87,  9). 

^'>^qayaii-  TO  be  afraid;  -jye  transitional  (§§35,  8) 

i'>*siL-  TO  join;  -nei  distributive  (§37). 

105  cin  personal  pronoun,  2d  person  plural  (§96);  in  not  (see  §  9t). 

it>6jc-el-  TO  forget;  -e'wat  frequentative  (§  33);  see  §  83. 

i»'<g-  TO  win;  -<s  transitive  (§26). 

i08x-Ent-  TO  RUN;  -iyat  causative  (§  27);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  49, 11). 

J09  Cardinal  numeral  (§  101) . 

no  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  96). 

"I  x-Ent-  TO  run;  -lyat  causative  (§  27). 
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tE^  tclwal."      Tso«  xwiindj^i  plt.«3      "Kwi'jal"^  halt!"^  e^ne"*    he" 

that        fire."  Now  thuis       (he)  lold  "JSTow  now  thou     custom- 

there  it  to  arily 

htm. 

LitE'ta.""  Wandj2iplt.»3  "YrkwanL«8  dPttcE'tc^HEn^"  Llaqa'e'wat?"" 

put  (thy)  Thus     (he)  told       "Perhaps  shall       something        this       point  the  finger  at 

hands  behind  it  to  with  here  I     him  continually?" 

(thy)  back."  him. 

"Hats«  In*  j'u^i    dl'P    yu^i    qayawa'waL. "^    Lo"«    l"^    ul"    1e>I, 

"Just        not       very      some-       very  scaring.  That      neces-    would      good, 

thing  thing     sarily        be 

yuL"     x"owri'3'asEtc"^     n"     Llaqa'e'wat."^^     K*!atc!ha'yims"^     la"^ 

if  snake  with  I  point  (my)  fingerat  Without  dying  down     that  one 

should  him  continually."  (theiire) 

tc!ila'at.^^°    Tso^  a'yu^^  x^owa'yasEtc"^   Lla'qat.^-^     Lowitl'yeqEm.^^^ 

toburu.itis         Now        surely  snake  with  (he)  pointed  (He)  is  watching 

caused.  (the)  flnger  himself. 

at  him. 

X-owa'yas    han"^     dji'letc     xaTmats."*      Hats^^s    ^^^^^    xtcltc  ^ 

Snake  his  at  thighs  wraps  around.  Just  looks  like     something 

itsem."      Ma  3*      ai'wa^^e      in*      k'ilo'wit.^s      Hau^^s      ^e'hel      la"^' 

happened  How-  still  not  (he)  sees  it.  His  to  waist  that 

ever  one 

he'Iaq     1e^^     x'owa'yas.      Han^^^     ye'es     la"-      kwa*^      I'nuwit.^^^ 

arrived  the  snake.  His  to  mouth    that  one        as  if  threatens 

(to  go). 

Ak'a'nak*^^*      he''lta     Lex^^^      x'owa'yas.       Hats*      han^^°      kwa" 

sticks  out  (the)  tongue       the  snake.  Just  will  as  if 

han^-^    tcul     la"^    te'^tits^^    1e^^    x'owa'yas.     Qai^'qaVona'ya,^^^    i* 

his  in  nose    that  one        enter  the  snake.  Afraid,  (ilt)  made  him,  when 

la"'     k-il6'wit.3^     Si'xlts^^^     g^'qatce.^''     NEqa'ya.^^*      Llxana'yemi^^ 

that  (he)  saw  it.  (He)  shook  it       one  side  to.  (He)  ran  away         Tlirovv  (in'definite) 

one  off  from  it.  (People  snout  at  him) 

ye'es.      X'i'x'intu^^*'      1e'^      tclwal.      He^wain^^^     xhu'wis^^*      ma 

inouth.         (It)  is  being- taken       the  fire.  Very  poor  person 

away  quickly  (is) 

la"2     x-inti'yut"i     1^,25     tciwaL      He'yu^^^     xtca'yux"^^*     ma     la"^ 

the  (to)  run,  causes         the  fire.  Very  small  person       the 

one  (he  is)        one 

112 Temporal  adverb  (§  106). 

113 Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

ii< Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§96). 

usqai/a"-  to  feae;  -dwai  nominal  suffix  (§  69). 

116 Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

11' Syntactic  particle  (§92). 

ii8x-otti(i)/as  snake;  -£<c  instrumental  (§  70). 

ii9fc-.'d-  privative  (§20);  tc.'ha-  to  extinguish;  -dyivis  nominal  (§  80). 

^^otc.'il-  TO  BURN;  -aat  passive  causative  (§§  41,  7). 

121  L.'ago-  TO  POINT  AT  WITH  ONE'S  FINGER;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

122  hjuxt-  TO  WATCH;  -lycqEm  passive  (§§  40,  3,  11). 

123 /id  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§  98) ;  n-  adverbial  (§  21). 

i2<jaZ»t-  TO  WRAP  AROUND;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

125 Conjunction  (§  110). 

i26Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

^'^'<linuwi  VERY,  modal  adverb  (§  106);  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

i'^ak'ank--  to  stick  out  (§  4). 

129AB  article  (§  17);  x-  discriminative  (§  23). 

"osyntactic  particle  (§  87). 

"igayau-  to  scare;  -andya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  3,  82). 

i32«jj;--  TO  shake  off;  -ts  trausitive  (§  26). 

133  Local  adverb  (§§  104,  103,  55). 

i3<?i£g  TO  RUN  AWAY;  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

i3iL.'xan-  TO  THROW;  -dya  (§  47);  -Sm  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§  30,  9). 

i36.r-£n<-  TO  RUN;  -»  present  passive  (§§  38,  82). 

137  Syntactic  particle  (§93). 

138a:-  discriminative  (§  23). 

133 Ae  syntactic  particle  (§  93);  yu  very,  modal  adverb  (§  106). 
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tlkwftsa"" 

kicks  it 


1e25 

the 


K^ha'nasatc^'^*     ha"^ 

Ear  in  that  one 

x-na'at.^"  Le^s 

quickness  The 
(he  runs). 

Mandji^o  hats« 

Already  Just 


xa^p.      Xplj^e'etc  "^ 

water.         In  the  manner  of 
going  home 

lExalxa'yu^*^    hE- 

was  put  in 

xa'^p    ha'kwat"^ 

water  as  if 


L°wa'hait"2 

run 


hE'' 

the 


men 


143 


people. 


^     tclwal. 

tlie  fire. 

hE'mtset,"^    i« 

(to)  lay  bare,       when 
caused,  it  was, 


With  it 

la"  2 

that 
one 


la     11^8 

goes      his 

tlkwi'tsa.!"" 

kicked  it. 


lE^^ 

the 


tclwal. 

fire. 


(to)  rain  caused 
it  was 

K!we'hetc^^5 

Willow  into 


lE'tsix-.i 

right  here. 


K^mene'iletc  ^^^ 

Brush  into 


Llxa'na^^* 

(he)  threw  it, 


mandj  ^^'^ 

already 


Ikwi'IitLi.i" 

to  blaze,  it  begins. 


■J  150 


Xteml'towetc  ^^^ 

From  tliat  time  on 

g'i'mit.i*'^     La"- 


(it)  rains. 


That 


kwee'niyem.^'^^ 

know  it  (indefinite). 


lEiP«o 

they 

xwandj  -^ 

(is)  thus  (the 
manner  how) 

Ts58     tci-'^ 
Now        there 


la"  = 

that 
one 

Tso^      aso 

Now  again 

ntclwa'le.^'^'^ 

with  fire  are. 

-1     to  we  182 

usually 


Llxant.i^*^ 

threw  it. 


Hats' 

Just 


il« 

they 


wu'txe 

returned 

Xteml'towetc  ''^ 

From  that  time  on 

g'i'mit."^      Xwandj 


(it)  rains. 


That  way 


i.!xant/^8 

(he)  threw  it, 

tsi'x-tLi^s 

here. 

towei«2 

usually 

La^^" 

only 


a'wixEm.18^ 

end,  condition. 


[Translation] 

The  earth  was  full  of  people.  All  kinds  of  people  lived  in  a 
mixed -up  fashion.  They  had  no  fire  or  water.  Whenever  they 
wanted  to  eat,  they  would  put  the  food  under  their  arms  (in  order 
to  heat  it).  They  would  dance  with  it,  or  the  old  people  would  sit  on 
it.  And  when  the  food  became  warm,  then  thej^  would  eat  it.  When- 
ever salmon  came  ashore,  they  used  tb  scoop  it  out. 

J-ioUkw-  TO  KICK;  -ts  transitive  (§  26);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 

1*1  .X-  modal  (§  24);  plx--  to  go  home;  -eetc  modal  (§  3G;  also  §  3). 

^^''Lowahai-  TO  run;  -t  transitive  (§26). 

i«  Plural  formation  (§  78). 

^*ik>iha'nas  ear;  -etc  local  (§§  68,  7). 

i«tax-  TO  BE  INSIDE  (singular  object);  -dyu  past  passive  (§§  39,  83,  54). 

H6n-  adverbial  (§  21);  -ii;  article  (§17);  -i  instrumental  (§§  80,  10). 

w'See§118. 

i«  Syntactic  particle  (§88). 

i*^hEm-  TO  LAY  OPEN;  -ts  transitive  (§  2G);  -et  cau.sative  passive  (§  41). 

iM  Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

i5ip-i7ft-T0  EAIN;  -ts  transitive  (§  26);  -et  causative  passive  (§  41). 

i52;e  article  (§  17);  isix'  here,  local  adverb  (§  lOli. 

153 i-u)rte?ie'2;  brush;  -e«c  local  (§68). 

^^L.'xan-  TO  throw;  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 

i^^k.'wehe-  willow;  -ete  local  (§§  68,  9). 

i66r,.'ja«-  to  throw;  -t  transitive  (§26). 

^^''Iku'il-  TO  blaze;  -t  transitive;  -u  transitional  (§§  35,  114). 

iM  Local  adverb  (§  104). 

153a;-  FROM,  locative  (§  22);  temltowetc  (see  §  106). 

iM^E  article  (§  17);  il  personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  96). 

iM?i-  WITH,  instrumental  (§  21);  tdwdl  fire;  -e  auxiliary  (§  44). 

162  See  §87. 

i63gfiTO-  TO  rain;  -t  transitional  (§§  26,  114). 

iM  Syntactic  particle  (§94). 

iss^iyaaH-TOKNOW;  -ot/a  non-active  object  pronoun  (§47);  -«m  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§30,7). 

i66oa,-  TO  FINISH,  TO  END;  -xEDi  generic  (§  30). 
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In  this  manner  they  had  hardly  any  food.  They  were  all  the  time 
talking  about  fire.  "How  would  it  be  if  we  should  go  after  lire?" — 
"Let  U8  go."  They  went.  When  they  arrived,  they  found  the  fire 
burning;  and  one  of  them  saw  the  water.  The  chief  of  the  people 
(to  whom  they  came)  was  sitting  indoors.  He  was  sitting  sideways. 
"Halloo,  cousin!"  said  the  earth-chief.  "Let  us  gamble  (for  the  fire 
and  water) !"  The  sk3^-chief  acted  as  if  he  did  not  hear.  The  earth- 
chief  sat  down  opposite  him.  After  a  short  time  the  sky-chief  looked 
up  and  said,  "You  belong  to  a  difl'erent  tribe,  so  in  what  way  are  you 
my  cousin?  You  must  tell  a  story."  But  the  earth-chief  answered, 
"You  are  older  than  I,"  and  he  went  out.  After  a  while  he  came 
back  and  said,  "Halloo,  cousin!  Look!  this  here  is  your  Indian  cra- 
dle.^ Your  Indian  cradle^  is  new,  while  mine  is  old.  And  this  here 
is  3'our  shinnj'-club,-  while  that  there  is  m\^  shinny-club.-  This  is 
your  ball,^  and  that  one  is  m}'^  ball.'  Your  balP  is  new,  but  mine  is 
old.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  Then  he  put  all  these  things  before  him.  The  sky- 
chief  looked  at  them,  and  said,  "  Indeed,  it  is  so,  O  cousin!  Sit  down 
here,  we  will  gamble." 

They  began  to  play.  The  earth-chief  thought  to  himself,  "With 
what  shall  I  point  my  finger  at  the  pla3'er  who  puts  his  hand  behind  his 
back?  Suppose  I  put  a  piece  of  abalone  shell  into  my  eye'i  I  will 
sleep  in  the  inside  part  of  my  eye."  Then  he  said  to  his  followers, 
"You  shall  support  me  when  I  put  my  hands  behind  my  back;"  and 
what  he  demanded  was  done. 

Then  he  pointed  his  finger  at  him  (the  sky-chief)  when  he  put  his 
hand  behind  his  back.  Two  men  were  supporting  him.  Thus  things 
happened.  Maggots  began  to  eat  up  his  (the  skj^-chief's)  anus,  his 
face,  his  nose,  his  ears.  Soon  the  maggots  ate  him  up;  but  he  did 
not  notice  it.  He  kept  on  sitting  there.  Two  men  were  still  sup- 
porting him  from  the  back.  He  had  an  abalone  shell  in  his  eye,  and 
was  sleeping  in  that  inside  part.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  the  sky-chief 
were  looking  at  it.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  an  abalone  shell  in  the 
other  man's  eye.     By  this  time  only  bones  had  remained  of  him,  for 

1  "Cradle"  or  "bed"  is  a  piece  of  canvas  (in  former  days  tanned  hide)  spread  on  the  ground  and 
stretched  by  means  of  pegs  or  nails,  before  which  the  player  participating  in  the  so-called  "game of 
guessing"  was  squatting,  while  mixing  the  sticks  in  his  hands,  which  were  held  behind  his  back.  Upoij 
receiving  the  guessing-signal  from  a  player  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sticks  were  thrown  on  the  "cradle,'' 
usually  one  by  one,  while  the  marked  stick  was  laid  bare. 

-  The  informant  was  mistaken  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  "Club"  and  "bull  "  are  used  iu  a  game 
of  shinny,  while  the  game  played  by  the  two  chiefs  was  the  favorite  game  of  "guessing." 
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the  maggots  had  eaten  up  almost  half  of  his  body.  The  earth-chief 
was  sitting  there  for  a  while,  and  began  to  think,  "  With  what  shall 
I  point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  I  ought  to  point  at  him  with 
some  very  terrible  thing."  The  sky-chief  still  did  not  look  at  the 
maggots.  Only  his  bones,  joined  together,  were  sitting  there.  Still 
he  did  not  look. 

Now  the  earth-chief  said  to  his  people,  "Don't  forget  to  seize  the 
fire  as  soon  as  we  win  the  game. — And  you  take  hold  of  the  water." 
One  of  his  men  said,  "  I  will  run  away  with  the  water,  and  you  ought 
to  run  with  the  fire."  The  earth-chief  said  to  the  head  man  of  the 
sky-people,  "Now  it  is  your  turn  to  put  your  hands  behind  your 
back."  All  the  time  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  "With  what  shall  I 
point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  nothing  terrifies  him.  It  will 
be  very  good  if  I  point  at  him  with  a  snake, " 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  kept  on  burning.  He  then  pointed  at  him 
with  a  snake.  But  he  (the  sk^^-chief)  was  on  the  lookout.  The  snake 
coiled  around  his  thigh.  Still  he  did  not  mind  it.  It  crawled  up  to 
his  waist  and  threatened  to  go  into  his  mouth,  all  the  while  sticking 
out  its  tongue.  Soon  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  his  nose. 
The  sky-chief  became  afraid  when  he  saw  this.  He  shook  off  the 
snake  and  ran  away.     People  were  shouting  at  him. 

The  earth  people  quickly  seized  the  fire.  A  very  poor  man  ran  away 
with  the  fire,  while  a  little  man  kicked  the  water.  The}'  were  running 
homewards.  The  man  put  the  fire  into  his  ear  while  running.  As 
soon  as  the  water  was  spilled,  it  began  to  rain.  The  fire  was  thrown 
into  some  willow-brush,  and  soon  began  to  blaze.  Thus  they  returned. 
From  that  time  on,  people  have  had  fire;  and  from  that  time  on,  it  has 
rained.     Thus  only  the  story  is  known.     This  is  the  end  of  it. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1884  J.  Owen  Dorsey  spent  a  month  at  the  Siletz  reservation, 
Oregon,  collecting  short  vocabularies  of  the  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Ump- 
qua,  as  well  as  of  other  languages.  Prior  to  Dorsey's  investigations 
the  linguistic  position  of  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  was  a  debated 
question.  Some  investigators  believed  that  these  two  dialects  belonged 
to  the  Yakonan  family;  while  others,  notably  Latham  and  Gatschet, 
held  them  to  form  a  distinct  stock,  although  they  observed  marked  agree- 
ment with  some  features  of  the  Yakonan.  After  a  superficial  inves- 
tigation, lasting  less  than  a  month,  Dorse}'  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  were  dialects  belonging  to  the 
Yakonan  stock.  This  assertion  was  repeated  by  J.  W.  Powell  in  his 
"Indian  Linguistic  Families"  {Seventh  Annual  Rejjort  of  ths  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  p.  134),  and  was  held  to  be  correct  b}'  all 
subsequent  students  of  American  Indian  languages.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  harmony  with  my  own  investigations.  A  closer  study 
of  Alsea  (one  of  the  Yakonan  dialects)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Lower 
Umpqua  on  the  other,  proves  conclusively  that  Siuslaw  and  Lower 
Umpqua  form  a  distinct  family,  which  I  propose  to  call  the  Siuslawan 
linguistic  stock. ^  The  term  "Siuslaw"  was  given  preference  over 
"Umpqua "or  "  Lower  Umpqua,"  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of 
meaning  which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  Athapascan  dialect,  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Umpqua  river,  the  "  Upper  Umpqua." 

The  material  on  which  the  following  sketch  is  based  was  collected, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  of 
Columbia  University,  on  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1911. 

My  principal  informant  was  Louisa  Smith,  a  Lower  Umpqua 
Indian  over  70  j^ears  of  age.  Her  advanced  years,  her  absolute 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  her  ill  health,  and,  above 
all,  the  fact   that  prior  to  my  arrival  on    the  reservation   she  had 

'It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  stock,  the  Yakonan,  Kusan,  and  perhaps  the  Kalapuyan,  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  genetically  related.  Their  affinities  are  so  remote,  however,  that  I  prefer  to 
take  a  conservative  position,  and  to  treat  them  for  the  time  being  as  independent  stocks. 
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not  used  her  native  tongue  for  a  considerable  period,  rendered  her 
a  poor,  though  willing  informant.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion it  was  therefore  necessary  to  employ  such  additional  inform- 
ants and  interpreters  as  were  available.  B3'  far  the  most  important 
of  these  was  William  Smith,  an  Alsea  Indian  and  the  husband  of 
Louisa,  who  had  spent  his  childhood  among  the  Siuslaw  Indians, 
from  whom  he  had  gained  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  their  language. 
But  he,  too,  was  far  from  being  an  ideal  informant.  His  command 
of  English  was  imperfect,  his  degree  of  intelligence  rather  limited, 
his  pronunciation  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  affected  by  Alsea  pho- 
netics, and  he  was  only  too  often  unable  to  keep  apart  the  Siuslaw, 
Lower  L^mpqua,  and  Alsea  forms  of  a  given  word.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  deficiencies,  his  services  proved  highly  valuable, 
because,  having  previously  assisted  me  in  my  work  on  the  Alsea 
language,  he  knew  more  or  less  what  was  wanted  of  him.  My 
other  informants  were  Spencer  Scott,  a  son  of  Louisa;  Louis  Smith, 
a  full-blooded  Lower  Umpqua  Indian;  and  Hank  Johnson,  the  son 
of  a  Lower  Umpqua  father  and  of  an  Alsea  mother.  The  three 
last  mentioned  were,  comparatively  speaking,  young  men,  whose 
knowledge  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  imperfect  and  rather  vague. 
The}'^  were  employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  settling  questions 
that  pertained  to  phonetics,  and  of  disentangling  the  frequent  diffi- 
culties that  were  involved  in  the  collection  and  translation  of  texts; 
and  if  I  add  that  throughout  the  progress  of  this  work,  Louisa 
Smith  was  suffering  from  a  severe  ear-ache  (which  at  times  ren- 
dered her  absolutel}"  deaf),  that  ^A'illiam  Smith  had  to  undergo 
frequent  surgical  operations  because  of  a  poisoned  finger,  and  that 
my  other  informants  could  give  me  onh^  part  of  their  time,  I  shall 
have  mentioned  all  the  difficulties  under  which  the  following  mate- 
rial was  collected.  Should  this  sketch,  therefore,  be  found  deficient 
in  completeness  of  treatment  and  clearness  of  interpretation,  it  will 
have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  conducted. 

But  if  the  actual  work  involved  in  this  investigation  was  rather 
trying  and  tiresome,  there  were  other  features  connected  with  it  that 
rendered  it  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  These  features  consist  of  the 
many  courtesies  and  helpful  assistance  received  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Siletz ;  and  it  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  record  my  deep 
gratitude  to  these  kind  friends.     My  greatest  obligations  are  due  to 
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Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Knott  C.  Egbert,  to  the  former  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  assist  me,  both  officially  and  personall}',  in 
whatever  way  he  could,  and  to  the  latter  for  the  motherly  care  with 
which  she  attended  to  my  personal  wants  throughout  my  stay  at  the 
reservation.  My  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Maximilian  F. 
Clausius,  the  physician  of  the  Siletz  agency,  for  the  numerous  tokens 
of  friendship  received  at  his  hand. 
Columbia  Univeksitt, 

Septeniber^  1911. 


SIUSLAWAN  (LOWER  UMPQUA) 


By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg 


¥ 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 


The  Siuslawan  stock  embraces  two  closely  related  dialects — Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw — that  were  spoken  by  the  people  living  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  rivers,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon.  Their  northern  neighbors  were  the  Alsea  Indians^  (whom 
the}^  called  Hani's  hlic')^  on  the  east  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Kalapu3'a  (chiefly  the  Yonkalla  tribe,  known  to  them  as  the  Qa^'xcjcuc)^ 
and  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Coos  ( Qu'yax).  The  terri- 
tor}^  of  the  Lower  Umpqua  was  bounded  on  the  north  hj  Five  Mile  lake, 
on  the  south  by  Ten  Mile  lake,  while  on  the  east  they  claimed  the  whole 
region  adjoining  the  Umpqua  river  as  far  as  Scottsburg.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  Siuslaw  Indians  extended  as  far  south  as  Five  Mile  lake,  on 
the  north  they  bordered  on  the  Yahach  river,  and  eastwards  they 
extended  as  far  as  Mapleton.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
these  two  dialects  were  spoken  in  the  western  parts  of  what  are  known 
today  as  Lane  and  Douglas  counties.  No  information  pertaining  to 
the  previous  strength  of  these  two  tribes  could  be  obtained.  Their 
numbers  have  been  so  greatl}'^  reduced,  that,  besides  the  four  indi- 
viduals who  served  as  my  informants,  and  the  two  or  three  Siuslaw 
Indians  said  to  be  living  near  Florence,  Lane  county,  there  are  no 
other  members  living;  and  since  these  people  no  longer  converse 
in  their  native  tongue,  the  Siuslaw  family  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
extinct  linguistic  stock. 

1  One  of  the  two  members  of  the  Yakonan  family. 

2  For  explanation  of  alphabet  see  pp.  443,  444. 
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The  Lower  Umpqua  call  themselves  Qu'itc,  and  refer  to  their  lan- 
guage as  Qu'ltcax  wa'as.  These  terms  are  of  native  origin,  and  are 
formed  from  the  stem  qu'l  or  (jo'l  south.  The  Alsea  called  them  Tlcul- 
ina^k',  and  the}'^  were  known  to  the  Coos  as  BilJjl'yEx,  i.  e.  northern 
Indians.  The  Siuslaw  refer  to  themselves  as  Ca'yucLci^  and  were 
called  Ca'yucLe  by  the  Coos  and  Qwas  or  Kwas  by  the  Alsea  Indians. 
The  etymology  of  these  names  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Judging  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Siuslaw  obtained  b}'  Dorsey  and 
myself,  the  differences  between  this  dialect  and  Lower  Umpqua  were 
very  slight  and  of  a  purely  phonetic  and  lexicographic  character.  No 
distinct  morphological  formations  were  found.  The  chief  phonetic 
feature  that  seems  to  separate  these  two  dialects  is  the  change  of  a 
Lower  Umpqua  n  into  I  in  Siuslaw. 

Lower  Umpqua  Siuslaw 

pa'nu  'pa'l'u  well,  spring  76.12 

qanl'nal  19.6  qali'nal  knife  50.19 

qa'nni  qa'lni  (D.)^  face 

tsnd'wi  tsla'ioe  (D.)  bone 

llwa'nuq^  Ihwa'lvJc''  (D.)  hat 

The  lexicographical  differences  cover  a  limited  number  of  stems  and 
words,  of  which  onl}^  a  few  examples  may  be  quoted  here. 

Lower  Umpqua  Siuslaw 

la'n-  23.7  Itdn-  to  call  by  name 

x%p-  yiq.'a'^-  to  split  (pitch  wood) 

Li'u-  8.3  a!i«wc-to  come,  to  approach  23.2 

t.'amc  40.19  tU'lmis  (D.)  child 

xwa'ha  29.5  qami'ms  (D.)  head 

ll'tld^  34.23  wUsIu'we  (D.)  food 

Jc/wVyos"^  cqa'xtc^  dog 

ho'tan^M.lO  ^^"V^a?  (D.)Miorse 

Texts  of  myths  and  tales  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  dialect  were  col- 
lected by  the  author,  and  were  published  by  Columbia  University." 
All  references  accompanying  examples  refer  to  page  and  line  of  that 
publication. 

I  Words  marked  (D.)  are  quoted  from  Dorsey 's  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the  Bureauof  American 
Ethnology. 
2 Coos  kim'yos. 

3  Apparently  related  to  Alsea  tcqenx. 
■"  Chinook  jargon. 
6  Related  to  Alsea  t.'awd'yu. 
6  Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  vol.  4. 

§    1 
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PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-17) 
§  2.  Vowels 

The  vowels  have  short  and  long  quantities.  Resonance  vowels, 
marked  here  by  superior  vowels,  are  employed  often,  as  is  also  the 
obscure  vowel  e,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  short  a.  In  some  in- 
stances, due  to  contact  phenomena,  the  obscure  vowel  partakes  of  the 
quality  of  a  short  o,  and  is  represented  here  by  °.  The  open  e  vowel 
appears  to  be  lacking,  while  the  long  e  frequentl}'  glides  from  e  to  f 
and  resembles  a  long  i.  Significant  pitch  appears  in  a  few  cases  (see 
p.  447). 

The  a'-  and  a^  diphthongs  occur  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  with  the 
initial  element  short  or  long  («*,  ci^,  d\  a"),  and  the  other  with  the 
first  element  short  and  the  second  long  {a^  and  a").  The  latter  two 
forms  are  closely  related  to  the  long  Z  and  u  with  which  they  constantly 
interchange.  This  interchange  usually  takes  place  after  a,  /<,  7n,  n,  q^ 
a',  and  /,  although  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  the  substitu- 
tion of  a^  and  a^  for  I  and  u  respectively  has  taken  place  after  vowels 
and  consonants  other  than  those  enumerated,  or  where  the  interchange 
does  not  occur  at  all. 

Examples  of  interchange  between  %  and  «^: 

%nq!a'%  30.23  %nq!a'a>  river  30.20 

mila'ltvn  qamUa' dHin  my  mother  100. 12 

s^'na?i^ 46.18  c%'nxa}t  he  thinks  90.15 

tl'k^nx  here  thou  56.19  ta^'liPns  here   we   two   (inch) 

56.6 
hatc'l'ocain  he  was  asked  66.16  skwaha^'xam.  it  is  placed  (in) 

ts^'hlyan  hl'ntl  ha>  I  am  very  ta^'h^ns  aya'qaHl  .n'xa''    here 

glad  25.8  we  two  (inch)   shall    leave 

our  canoe  56.5 
Examples  of  interchange  between  u  and  a" : 

waa'un  7.4  waa'a^n  he  says  to  him  20.7 

waxa'yutsniE    he     gave    him  ikvnha'haHshiEhehvLYiQiihh  .  .  . 

his  .  .  ..  T6.9  40.22 

kHmuL^'Lun  hUma^L^'Lun  I  am  hitting  him 

h^yatn'tsun  he  put  it  on  11.8  aqa'qofin  he  took  it  oflf  13.1 

pilqHsu'ni  made   of   raccoon  hamxa^'ni  made  of    tied   (grass) 

(hides)  70.23,  24  8.6 

kd'lutun  I  tire  him  out  kd'laHin  I  am  tired 

?/aA\'M-'t;m' i.'aya' on  asmall  m\k!i&'    L.'aya'   in   a    bad    place 

place  38.19  12.10;  13.1 

§  2 
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The  Siuslaw^  system  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  may  be  represented 
as  follows: 

Vowels  Semi-vowels  Diphthongs 

a    (e)     i    i    o    u    {i  f^    y  «*     «"    «^  «"    "f^* 

a     a     e     I    0    u  d^    d^  u* 

The  umlauted  a  occurs  rarely,  and  is  pronounced  like  a  in  German 
lodhlen;  i  is  pronounced  like  the  Slavic  short  ?/- vowel;  and  '0,  indicates 
very  short  quantity. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonantic  system  deviates  in  a  great  man}''  respects  from 
those  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  total 
absence  of  the  anterior  palatal  series  (jr*,  X",  A".',  x');  the  absence  of 
all  sonants  excepting  d;  the  presence  of  a  palatal  lateral  (^•);  and, 
above  all,  the  occurrence  of  a  double  series  of  glottalized  explosives 
differing  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  stress  employed  in  their 
production.  The  real  explosives  are  followed  in  this  sketch  by  the 
sign  of  exclamation  (!),  while  the  glottalized  stops  of  ordinary  strength 
will  be  found  accompanied  by  the  apostrophe  (').  The  latter  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  consonants  of  the  dental  series  and  to  A'.  The  surds 
t  and  k  occur  also  as  aspirated  consonants. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  Siuslaw  consonantic  S3^stem: 

Sonant       Surd  Fortis  Aspirated       Spirant  Nasal 

Velar -  q  q!  -  x  - 

Palatal -  k{tv)        k!{w)  ¥ 

Alveolar d  t  t!,f  f  s,  c         n 

Affricative -  ts,  to       tsl^tc!         -  _  _ 

t8\  tc' 

Labial -  p  P-  i^-)  -  -  m 

Lateral -  x  l!  I,  I',  I        - 

Glottal  stop ^ 

Aspiration ' 

y        h  w        h'^ 

The  palatal  I'  is  pronounced  like  I  in  the  English  word  lure.  The 
glottal  stop  occurs  seldom,  and  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  explo- 
sive character  of  the  consonants  following  it,  although  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  verifying  this  connection  detinitel3\     The  aspiration  corre- 

1  Whenever  the  term  "  Siuslaw  "  is  used,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  whole  group,  and 
not  to  the  dialect  only. 

§  3 
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spends  to  the  character  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  that  precede  or 
follow  it:  that  is  to  say,  after  palatal  vowels  it  is  of  a  palatal  character; 
while  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  ?/.,  and  before  velar  consonants,  it 
becomes  guttural.     When  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  changed  into  an  A. 

tutc-  to  spear  62.2  tuhatca'yun  he  spears  it 

qaq\L7i-  to  hear  30. 18  qa'q^Jiantun  he  heard  it  36.23 

s%  to  grow  (intr.)  98.10  slhl'tcin  xiJityax  I  began  to  grow 

up  100.17 
qnu-  to  find  qnu'Jdin  (they  two)  found  it  56.9 

wa'Hux  again  shall  ...  11.2      waha'hun  Myatsi'tsun  again  he  put 

it  on  12.1 

In  some  instances  the  aspiration  results  from  the  dropping  of  a  ^! 
before  a  following  n  (see  §§  16,  58,  59). 

§  4.  Sound  Groupings 
Clusters  of  two  consonants  are  admissible,  except  w  +  any  conso- 
nant other  than  n.  Whenever  a  w  is  followed  by  a  consonant  other 
than  71,  it  changes  into  a  voiceless  w,  represented  here  by  ^^.  Clusters 
of  three  or  more  consonants  may  occur  medially  or  finally,  provided 
a  nasal  or  lateral  forms  the  initial  sound  of  such  groupings. 

When,  owing  to  grammatical  processes,  three  consonants  that  can  not 
form  a  cluster  come  into  contact,  an  obscure  or  weak  vowel  (mostly 
£,  a,  or  ^)  is  inserted  between  two  of  the  three  consonants,  thus  facili- 
tating the  pronunciation  of  the  cluster. 

A  similar  insertion  takes  place  in  initial  clusters  beginning  with  7v 
or  n,  and  between  two  consonants  belonging  to  the  same  series.     The 
latter  rule  applies  to  clusters  in  initial,  medial,  and  final  position. 
Examples  of  clusters  consisting  of  w  + consonant: 

aHcnaw-  to  trade  mutually -f  aHcna'^Huxts   ^ou    two    will 

-tux  +  -is  trade  mutually 

Lolnaw-  to  hit  mutually  + --ew  Lolna'^^matci  you  hit  one  an- 

■\--tc%  other! 

xnl'^na  he  does  11.11 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  initial  position: 

m-  (prefix  of  relationship)  mita  father  54.22 

-f  ta  father 
m-  (prefix  of  relationship)  mila  mother  54.23 

+  la  mother 

§  4 
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Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  medial  position: 

winx-  (to  be  afraid)  +  -nawa^x  vnn^xna'wa'^x  they  two  were 

afraid  of  each  other  86.1,2 
qdtx-  (to  cry)  +-tux  qd'tx^tux  he  will  cry 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  final  position : 

qatdhnl'tx  (to  keep  on  going)  qatcinl' ixan  1  keep  on  going 


+  -n 
qa}x  (night)  +  -nx 

ta}h  (here)  +  -ns 
ha*q  (ashore)  +  -nxan 

hatc'a'yun    (he    asked    him) 
tcin-  (to  come  back)  +  -nx 


qa^'x^nx  (at)  night  thou  .   .  . 

70.18 
ta}'k^ns  here  we  two  (incl.)  56. 6 
hc&q^nxan  ashore  we  (excl.) 

88.13 
hatc'a'yun  atci  ye  ask  her  74. 10 

tdi'nanx  they  came  back  72.23 


Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  of  consonants  belonging  to  the 
same  series: 


Jcumi'ntc  (not)  +-tc 
rt/?i.s  (that  one)  -^-cd'ya 
■plula''wax  (he  intends  to  hunt) 

+  -xiin 
lit!-  (to  eat)  +-tux 
tcint  (how  much)  +  tEx 
s^aH  (such)  +L/a"^' 


TiunvUntcHc  not  his  92.15 
anU^  cd'ya  that  penis 
piula'wax'^x'dn  we  two  (excl.) 
intend  to  go  hunting  54.22 
ll'L'Hux  (you)  will  eat  50.2 
tdnt^  tEX  suppose  38.20,21 
s^aH^  L/a'"^  such  a  place  15.1 


Examples  of  clusters  permissible  in  medial  or  final  position: 


Final 

tsi?}q/t  poor  16.10 
lakiua'ultx  (their)    .    .    .    was 

taken  away  50.22 
lol-wl'xamltx   his    .     .    .    was 

taken  awav  from  him  54.14 


Medial 

tsi'nq'tanx  you  are  poor 
lakwa'ultxan  my    .    .    .    was 

taken 
lahmVxamltxa'^xihQivtvfO  .  .  . 

were  taken  away  from  them 


The  only  consonantic  cluster  that  does  not  seem  to  be  permissible  is 
the  grouping  of  nx-\-Tc.  \Yhenever  these  three  consonants  would 
appear  together  in  the  above-named  order,  the  x  is  always  changed 
into  a. 


ts^ya'L.'inx  (you  will  be  shot) 

+  Tc^na 
Jc^vja'nlnxiihey  will  be  beaten) 

+  Tc'^na 

§    4 


ts^ya'L.'lna  Ic'^na  you  might  get 

shot 
Jc^v:d''mna  I'^na  they  ma}'  be 

beaten 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  following  sentence: 

Vkwa' yuncmx  Tc^Wl'a^  you  may  get  (some)  salmon  48.18 

In  like  manner  the  combination  nx  +  u  is  changed  into  a"  (see  §  132). 

ya'quyunanx  (thou  art  seen)  yaqxC yu' nana^  thou  art  seen 

+  -u  (-a")  here 

§  5.  Accent 

Siuslaw  exhibits  a  stress  accent,  represented  here  by  the  acute  mark 
(');  and  a  pitch  accent,  designated  by  the  mark  (^).  Only  a  limited 
number  of  enclitic  and  proclitic  particles  show  no  accent  whatsoever. 
The  pitch  accent  occurs  mostly  in  monosyllabic  words  that  have  a 
short  vowel,  and  lends  to  the  syllable  a  sharp,  abrupt  intonation.  Both 
accents  are  freely  shifted  from  one  syllable  to  another.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  fixed  rule  that  in  the  past  tense  the  accent  is  placed 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  locative  case-endings  and  the  adver- 
bial sufiixes  must  be  accented. 

Aa*^«'^  he  goes  ashore  58.17  ha^'qiqyax    (having)    come  a- 

shore  56.13 
qa^an/x  it  gets  dark  64.19  qa}'xn,xyax  it  became  dark  34.4 

iPwat<yi! tdJuna^x  they  two  are  Pwa' tcltcyaxrfin  I  have  been 

spearing  it  56.15,  16  spearing  it  66.17 

tsfahi  pitch  26.6  fe.^^?wa' (locative  case)  94.18 

ll'tla'^  food  34.23  lit!  ay  a'  (locative  case)  13.7 

?§-«*' 'i^tZ  log  32.21  Iqatmvlyu's     (locative     case) 

88.16 
plcl'tl  lake  62.18  jpVltlyvfs  (locative  case)  34. 11 

m!xa}  canoe  56.5  sExa^fc  into  the  canoe  34.5 

qa'xuii  above,  up  34.21  qaxuntd'tc  upwards 

s^a'tsa  thus  8.7  s^atsl'to  in  that  manner  8.1 

t,    ya°'Jc/i'sFin  very  small  36.23  yakHslcinu'  in  a  very  small 

.  .  .  38.19 
§6.  Phonetic  Laws 

In  both  dialects  a  number  of  phonetic  laws  are  found  which  affect 
both  vowels  and  consonants.     All  phonetic  processes  are  due  either 
to  contact  phenomena  or  to  the  effects  of  accent.     They  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 
Vocalic  Processes: 

(1)  Diphthongization  of  %  and  u. 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  ii-. 

§§   5-6 
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(3)  Contraction. 

(4)  Vocalic  hiatus. 
(6)  Vocalic  harmony. 
(6)  Effects  of  accent. 

CONSONANTIC   PROCESSES  : 

(1)  Consonantic  metathesis. 

(2)  Consonantic  euphony. 

(3)  Simplification  of  double  consonants, 

(4)  Modifications  of  t  and  h. 

(5)  Minor  consonantic  changes. 

§§  7-12.  Vocalic  Processes 
§  7.  Diphthoiiffization  of  I  and  u 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  phonetic  change,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  gives  rise  to  a  double  form  of  stems  that  contain  these  vowels, 
and  because  it  is  employed  in  certain  grammatical  processes  (see 
§§  111,  112).  The  principle  may  be  described  as  follows:  For  the 
purpose  of  expressing  (in  nouns)  the  discriminative  case  and  (in 
verbs)  intensity  or  duration  of  action,  long  I  and  u  are  changed  into 
ya  and  wa  respectively. 

Examples  of  diphthongization  of  %: 

Uyalnyutsanx    I'll     take     thee 
along  58.6 


Inna'yun  he  brings  him  23.2 

hUsl'xani  it  is  put  on  11.8 

llqa'''  he  digs  84.2 

cltx-  to  flop 

ya! (f-hitunx     thou    shalt    see 

36.25 
H^nx  hH'nh'U   they  went    to 

look  for  60.5 
Qa'a^tcix  along  the  North  Fork 

32.19 


Jc^yatsi'tswn  he  is  putting  it  on 

11.8 
a'ntsux  ya'lqa^n  those  two  (who) 

are  digging  (a  hole)  84.5 
&yatx  it  flops  around  36.23 
yoq^^ya'wax  he  intended  to  see 

70.8 
hUnlcyaJwaxi})  intend  to  go  and 

look  for  60.5 
qa'^'xiinyax  along  the  sky  32.19 


Examples  of  diphthongization  of  u: 

qunl'xamlniE   it   was  poured         qwa!''nyux  pour  it  into  his 


into  his  .   .   .  29.2 
Llxu'xu^n  he  knows  it  40.16 


292  : 

kumi'ntc^ax  Ie  q  hlx^'wax^  notl 
they  two  anything  knew  it 
54.16 


§   7 
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lakv!kun  he  takes  it 
tutca'yun  he  spears  it  64.12 

Ha^x    tkuma'yun     the\^    two 
made  a  dam  48.8 

u'Ul  snow  76.10 

pEktl'ya  xaL.'a^'  L!a'°-^  people 
make  shinny-sticks  78.5 


lakwaUcW-n  he  took  it  64. 10 
t^watct'tcuna'^x    they    two    are 

spearing  it  56.15,  16 
Hns  tkv;a'ralsun  we  two   (incl.) 

will    keep   on   making   dams 

48.14 
wait  it  snows 
a'ntsux  pakwa'vjax    those    two 

(who)  are  about  to  play    .    .    . 

shinny  78.10,  11 


Owing  to  the  interchange  between  I  and  a*  and  u  and  «"  (see  §  2), 
these  diphthongs  are  subject  to  the  same  amplification. 


hl'qlaH  he  started  22.6 
mEqlaHx  the}^  dance  72.13 

qa'tkin  ts  a^qa'qaf'^ts  (from) 
here  he  left  me  60.4 

ka^si's  he  keeps  on  following 
92.7 


hlqlya'cC'  it  will  be  started  32. 1 
iriEq.'ya'wax  (I)  intend  to  dance 

72.12 
tri'-'k^iis  aya'qyun   here  we  two 

(incl.)  will  leave  it  56.16,  17 
k^was^yv! tsana^  j^ou  will  follow 

me  92.3 


The  change  of  %  into  ya  often  takes  place  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, which  ends  in  -I  (see  p.  468). 


\ 


Ll'watUn  I  come  frequently 

(A'nxyatUn  I  am  thinking 

ha'kvjat.'in  1  fall  frequently 

m!l'xc%n  I  work 

pEli't(yin  1  (am)  ahead 
ya'q^hin  I  look 
st'nx^n,  I  want 


Ll'ioat.'l    68.5,     {Ll'ivatfyn)    he 

came  frequently 
{(A'n^xyatH)^    ci' n^xyat ! ya   17.6 

he  is  thinking 
{ha'kvMt.'l)^  ha'kwat.'ya  90.12  it 

falls  continuall}'^ 
xfi'l'xch  50.9,  {.m'l'xcya)  he   was 

working 
jyElVtcya  he  was  first  48.11 
ya'q'^'ya  he  looked  70.16 
^'n^xya  he  desires 


8.  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u- 


The  i-  and  u-  elements  of  the  diphthongs  are  changed  into  the  semi- 
vocalic  consonants  y  and  vj  whenever  they  are  followed  by  vowels  of 
different  qualities.  This  law  affects  also  the  simple  short  or  long  i- 
and  u-  vowels. 

§  8 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 29 
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Consonantization  of  /-: 

jp^tca^'  (he  goes  over)  +  -a^x 
li't.'a}  (food)  +  -a 

kv}  (not)  +  -a^x 
qimhv}' -  (he  finds)  +  -a* 
tExmu'ni  (male)  +  -a 

adl'xcl-  (to  work)  +  -a* 
t/i  (bear)  +  -«m 
si'nxi-  (to  desire)  +  -un 

Consonantization  of  ti- : 

Llya'ay-  (fire)  +  -a  4-  -tc 


pitca'ya^x  they  two  go  over  88.15 
yd' xatc'lst^nx    lit  lay  a'    for    food 

you  will  always  try  to  look  13.7 
M'ya^aj  not  they  two  .  .  .  98.11 
qnuhu'yun  (they)  found  it  60. 7 
la'Jcukyax    tExmu' nya  she  took   a 

mortal  man  60.23 
oM'xcija^'  (they  two)  worked  48.10 
tllyu'ni  made  of  bear  (hides)  70.24 
si'n^xyun  1  want  it  15.8 


wilu-  (to  affirm)  +  -axam 
xa'u  (he  died)  +  -ll 
xa'tslu  (two)  +  -a^x 

A  peculiar  case  of  consonantization  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  objective  case  tci'wa  32.20,  formed  from  the  nonntd  water  36.20. 


Jw}'gm,as  Llya'vxitc  alongside  of  the 

fire  25.4,  5 
wUwa'xam  he  was  assured  30. 1 1 
kumi'ntc  xa'wll  not  he  dies  15.8 
xa'tsl^wa^x  two  of  them  40.18 


§  9.  Contraction 

Contraction  of  two  or  three  vowels  following  in  immediate  suc- 
cession does  not  seem  to  be  of  regular  occurrence,  and  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  governing  this  process.  The  following  usages  ma}-,  how- 
ever, be  stated  to  prevail: 

(1)  Short  or  long  i  or  u  following  a  vowel  of  different  quality  form 
diphthongs. 

a^  <a  +  i        ii^<u  +  { 
a^  <a  +  u 

The  combination  i  +  u^  however,  does  not  form  a  diphthong  (see 

§10). 

tEmu'-  (to  assemble)  +  -Uc         tEmu^'tc    adnt    (they)    assembled 

30.15,  16 
qa'ntcya  (from  where)  -f  -Uc      qantcya^'tc  from  where 
qatcu-  (to  drink)  +  -Uxa^n  qatau}' txa^n  (they)  drink  (from)  it 

76.12 

(2)  A  short  vowel  preceding  another  short  vowel  or  a  diphthong  is 
contracted  with  the  following  vowel  into  a  short  or  long  vowel  or 
into  a  diphthong. 

§  9 
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aJtsa  (thus)  +  -a^x  a'tsa^x  thus  they  two  .   .  . 

loaaiia'im    (to    talk    to    each     waana'ioa^x  they  two  talk  to  each 

other) +  -««a?  .  other  10.4 

8^a  (this)  +  -a^xa'^x  s^a}'xa^x  on   tnis   they  two  .  .  . 

88.18 
xafts.'u  (two)  +  -a^x  xa'ts/ux  they  two  .  .  . 

yalqa'a^  (a  hole)  +  -un  yaHqa^n  (they)  dig  holes  84.5 

a^'tclsi  (camas)  +  -a^x  a^'tcisa^x  xjuico}'  camas  they  two 

dig  96.18 

(3)  The  obscure  vowel  e  is  contracted  with  all  vowels  preceding 
it  into  a  vowel  of  a  clear  qualit3^ 

hau-  (to  quit)  +  -Ein  ha'uvi  quit! 

na  (I)  +  -Eml  namH  of  me  20.6 

s^a^'na  (him)  +  -euiI  s^ahia'ml  of  him 

An  exception  is 

wa-  (to  speak)  + -je;;;?.  wa'am  speak! 

(4)  Two  long  vowels  of  similar  qualities  immediately  following  each 
other  are  contracted  into  one  long  vowel. 

2)e]cu-  (to  play  shinny) +  -m'        pElcW^s  (locative  case)  78.18 

A  peculiar  case  of  contraction  has  apparently  taken  place  in  the 
genitive  case  Iqldnu^'ml  of  hides  102.1,  composed  of  Iqla'nu  hide,  and 
-Eml,  the  genitive  case-ending  (see  §  87). 

Another  process  of  contraction  takes  place  whenever  a  personal  pro- 
noun (see  §  21)  is  added  to  the  suffix  -yaxs^  which  expresses  the  past 
durative  tense  (see  p.  526).  In  such  cases  the  suffix  -yaxs  is  invaria- 
bly contracted  into  -Ixs.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  process  that  is  of  a  character  opposite 
to  the  diphthongization  of  -%,  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  7. 

a^s-  to  sleep  24.1  a'^'slxsin  I    have    been   sleeping, 

instead  of  a^'syaxsin 

qatcu-  to  drink  76.13  qdtcwa}x8%n  I  have  been  drinking, 

instead  of  qa' tcuyaxsin 

pEku'-  to  pla}^  shinny  9.4  pa'Tcii^xsanx  you.  have  been  play- 

ing shinny,  instead  oipa'huyax- 
sanx 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10  1%'tHxs  he  has  been  eating,  instead 

of  ll'tlyaxs 

§  9 
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§  10.  Vocalic  Hiatus 

In  cases  where  contraction  has  not  taken  place,  two  vowels  occur- 
ring in  immediate  succession  are  separated  by  means  of  an  inserted  h 
or  by  means  of  the  accent.  No  definite  rules  could  be  found  that 
would  show  under  what  circumstances  either  of  these  processes  may 
be  employed.  Separation  of  two  vowels  b}'  means  of  an  inserted  h 
occurs  more  regularly  than  separation  hj  means  of  accent. 

A^'(7.'«  (dentalia  shells) -f -a"?^^    hiqlaha^'ni  consisting  of  dentalia 

shells  70.6 
Lxav!  (pole)  +  -inE  Lxa^'hlnE  with   a    spear    (in    his 

hand)  64.11 
mEklV  (mother-in-law)  -f  -Itin     mEkll'hltin  my  mother-in-law 
It'Va^  (salmon)  4-  -aiix  Wla^'anx  xaya^'  salmon  they  catch 

82.13,  14 
Ll'u  (he  came) +  -iln-  Liu'un  he  arrived  16.3 

§11.   Vocalic  Harmony 

The  tendency  towards  vocalic  euphonj'  is  so  inconsistent  in  Siuslaw, 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  deny  the  presence  of  such  a  process. 
The  two  examples  I  have  been  able  to  find  are  extremeh'  unsatisfac- 
tor}"  and  do  not  permit  the  formulation  of  any  clearly  defined  rules. 

ha^'mut  {a\\)-\-  -Einl  ha^mutu'ml  of  all 

qa'xHn  high  up,  above  34.21       qa^'xun  on  top  32.19 

§  12,  Effects  of  Accent 

Besides  the  frequent  tendency"  to  lengthen  the  vowel  of  the  syllable 
on  which  it  falls,  or  to  lend  to  it  a  clear  quality,  the  loss  of  accent 
shortens  or  obscures  the  quantit}'  of  the  stem- vowel  as  soon  as  it  is 
shifted  to  one  of  the  suffixed  syllables.  This  law  appears  with  such 
regular  frequency  as  to  make  it  a  characteristic  trait  of  Siuslaw 
phonology. 

While  examples  covering  the  whole  vocalic  sj^stem  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  following  rules  seem  to  prevail: 

(1)  The  a-,  ^-,  and  n-  vowels  of  the  stem,  when  they  lose  their 
accent,  are  changed  into  open  i  (written  here  ^)  or  obscure  vowels 
whenever  they  precede  or  follow  non-labialized  consonants. 

(2)  These  vowels  are  changed — for  the  sake  of  harmonization — into 
short  u  whenever  they  appear  before  or  after  labialized  consonants 
or  w.  . 

§§   10-12  .         * 
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(3)  The  unaccented  diphthongs  lose  the  second  element,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  stem-vowel  is  followed  by  the  accented  verbalizing 
suffixes  -a^  and  -v}  (see  §  75). 

Examples  showing  the  change  of  a-,  t-,  and  u-  vowels  before  or 
after  non-labialized  consonants: 


iiia'tl  dam  48.10 


^5.^«?n  pitch  26.6 
maHc  it  lay  32.22 


ycm-  to  see  34.4 

t^n  (they)  came  back  7.7 

ts^L.'l'  arrow  5,0.11 

sl'xa^  boat  56.5 
smut"-  to  end  20.5 
h'Wn-  to  be  dark  34.8,  9 
mn-  to  dive  64.21 


mUl'yu''^  the  art  of  making  dams 

48.11 
mEtl'txa^x  the}^  two  always  made 

dams  50.12,  13 
ts.'Una'tc  with  pitch  24.1 
mUcuf'^^  many  were  lying  36,27 
mEtca'wa7ix  they  intended  to  lie 

down  38.23 
yixa'yun  he  saw  it  58.13 
tcsnl'tc  xi7it  he  went  back  58. 15,16 
tsiLfa''  he  shot  50.20 
tsihU'tc  by  means  of  an  arrow  15.8 
SExa^'-'tc  into  (a)  boat  34.5 
smifu^'  it  ends  14.6 
hwinv}'  it  is  dark 
sinv}'  he  dives 


Change  of  a-,  i-  (and  u-)  vowels  before  or  after  labialized  conso- 
nants or  w: 

ma'if-L  crow  34.23  in^qwa' LEm  of  crow  34.21 

ya'vnsun  (you)  will  pick  36.18  yuwa^'  he  digs  96.18 

%lqwa'°'tEra  trunk  of   a   tree  ilqutml' a'-^x  qaa^'    into    the    stem 

92.5,  6  they  two  went  92.6 

inl'ltHux  he  will  cut  iny-kwa}'  he  cuts 


Treatment  of  diphthongs: 

xa}tc-  to  roast  (meat)  90.8 
p^-a^Ln-  to  hunt  15.3 

aH-  to  sleep  23.9 
tclhci^c-  to  be  glad  23.3 
qu'-f-  to  dream  68.21 


xatca}'  he  roasts  (meat) 

H^nx  paLnl'tx  they  are  hunting 

82.16,  17 
asv}'  he  sleeps  70.2 
tdhacu}'  he  is  glad 
qufa^'  he  dreams 


Shortening  of  the  stem-vowel  frequently  takes  place  after  the  suf- 
fixation  of  an  additional  syllable,  regardless  of  whether  the  accent 
had  been  shifted  or  not. 

§  1^ 
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yaP-'xa^  much,  many  8. 5 


ya'xtux  (ye  two)  will  multiply  32.6 

yExa}'t&"ax  x%'nt%s  they  (dual)  con- 
tinually multiply  98.12 

t!i'7nct!^tux  (thej^)  will  raise  chil- 
dren 32.3 

tc%mtc%'mya  (locative  case)  29.1 

In  a  few  instances  accent  and  sufBxation  have  caused  the  loss  or 
addition  of  a  vowel,  and  hence  that  of  an  extra  s^dlable. 

qlutcna^'  (when)  he  marries  76.8 
mii!.V6'F7ii;'^wimystep-fatherl00.5 
waa'yEmxunt  (they  two)  begin  to 

talk  to  each  other  56.4 
waa^'mxustx  (they)  began  to  talk 

to  each  other  64.20,  21 
qay'^na'ts^tc  upon  the  rock  62.11 


tidmc  infant  40.19 


td,mtca'mi  ax  27.10 


qlutcu'ni  woman  30.21 
mit.'a'sk'in  step-father 
waa^'mux^  (they  two)  talk  to 
each  other  10.7 


qayu'^^nts  stone 


§§  13-17.  Consonantic  Processes 
§  13.  Consonantic  Metathesis 

This  change  affects  mostly  the  subjective  suffix  for  the  third  per- 
son dual  -a^x  (see  §  24),  and  (very  seldom)  the  consonantic  combina- 
tion n-\-s  or  n  +  ts. 

In  the  first  instance  -a'^x  is  transposed  into  -'^ax  (contracted  some- 
times into  -ux)  or  whenever  it  is  added  to  stems  or  words  that  pre- 
cede the  verbal  expression  (see  §  26).  This  transposition  never  takes 
place  when  the  pronoun  is  suffixed  to  the  verb. 


tsim  (always)  -H  -ci^x 

pEtii's  (skunk)  +  -a^x 

ants  (that  one)  -\-  -a^x 
s^atsl'tc  (thus)  -t-  -a^x 
H  (and,  then)  +  -a^x 
an't^tc  (this  his)  -f  -a^x 


tsi'm^ax  always   the}^   two   .    .   . 

50.10 
ants  jpEni's^ax  those  two  skunks 

88.6,  7 
a'ntsux  those  two  52.3,  5 
s^atn'tc^axthns  they  two  50.15, 16 
'^'V"ax  and  they  two 
a'ntsUcx^  these  their  two  50.4 


This  transposition  is  seldom  absent;  and  parallel  forms,  like  a'ntsa^x 
and  a'ntsux  50.12,  stl'nia^x  50.21,  and  stl'm^ax  52.20,  are  extremely 
rare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  towards  the  metathesis  of 
-a'^x  is  so  great  that  it  takes  place  even  in  cases  where  -a^x  is  suf- 
fixed to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

§13 
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qwoaltxa^  (beaver)  +  -a^x  qwoa'txcC^^ax  they   two   (he   and) 

beaver  52.4 
^^■sm'i'/'a  (muskrat)^--*"^  tnmU'a'ioax   they    two    (he    and) 

muskrat  54.19 

The  transposition  oi  n  +  s  and  ts  actually  occurs  in  a  few  instances 
only,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions a  greater  number  of  cases  could  have  been  collected  (see 
also  p.  599). 

ants  .  .  .   ha^(/a'''   .   .  .  when     tsa'na^  Li'utux  when  it  will  come 

he  comes  ashore  82.5  (this  way)  62.21,  22 

.  .  .  ants  ikiLia! rayax  when  it    tsa'ntci  if  you  .   .  .  74.8 
closed  up  78. 3 

]c'u}  nats  if  not  .  .  .  29.7 

§  14.  Consonantic  JEuiyhony 

This  law  requires  that  the  consonants  of  the  Z-series  should  corre- 
spond to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  or  following  it.  Hence 
all  velar  and  palatal  ^-sounds  following  a  ?<-vowel  become  labialized. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  possess  anterior  palatal 
sounds,  harmonization  of  consonants  does  not  take  place  after  or 
before  /-vowels. 

Iklanu'k^  screech  owl  86. 1  Ikwa'nuq^  hat 

tcu'x^s  vulva  90.16  t'a'ntuqlrvl  moccasins 

qo'x'^m  oflf  shore  34.6  ts!u'xwl  spoon 

cuqwa'an  roast  90.12  hluHolna}'  ice  appears  76.13 

qo'q^  knee  cu'hca  sugar  ^ 

§  15.  Simplification  of  Double  Consonants 

Double  consonants,  when  not  kept  apart  by  means  of  an  inserted 
weak  vowel  (see  §  4),  are  usually  simplified.  This  process  especially 
takes  place  between  two  t  and  n  sounds,  in  which  case  the  repeated 
consonant  is  dropped.  This  phonetic  law  is  of  great  importance;  and 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  affects  the  subjective 
suffix  for  the  first  person  singular  -w,  when  following  the  transitive 
form  in  -uti.  In  such  cases  the  subjective  pronoun  is  invariably 
dropped;  and  since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  suffix,  it 
becomes  at  times  rather  difficult  to  comprehend  by  which  of  these  two 
persons  a  given  action  is  performed  (§§  24,  28). 

1  English  loan-word. 

§§    14-15 
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hatca't  (tall,  \ong)-\--fu 
yiU  (big)  +  -fiV"^ 
wan  (now)  +  -nxan 
^iV'xyun  (he  wants  it)  +  -n 
anxa'xaP-n  (he  gives  it  up)  +  -n 
7ni'ltcist{he  begins  to  burn)  + 

tx 
yakll'tc    (in    pieces)  + -yaa; + 

-xam 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, — 

Vkioa'yun  (he  takes  it)  4-  -nx 
L.'wa'nlsun  (he  keeps  on  tell- 
ing him)  +  -nx 


ha'tcfu'""  a  long  (time)  48.2 
yikfu'^^  large  size 
wa'nxan  now  we  (excl.)  30.13 
^n^xymi  I  want  it  30.4 
anxa'xahi  I  give  him  up  60. 1 1 
mi'ltcistx  Loa'  his  mouth  be- 
gins to  burn  29.3 
yakHtcya'xam  into  pieces  it 
was  cut  29.4 


Vkwa' yunanx  you  get  it  48.18 
L.'wafnimnanx  j^ou  keep  on 
telling  him  17.2 


§  16,  Modifications  of  t  and  k 

Siuslaw  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  clusters  tn  and  kn.  Since  the  phonetic  character  of  certain 
suffixes  causes  t  and  n  to  come  into  contact  frequently,  there  are 
many  cases  of  sound  shiftings  due  to  the  influence  of  n  upon  the  pre- 
ceding t.  Combinations  of  this  kind  ai-e  the  passive  suffixes  -ut7iE  and 
-IsHtnE  (see  §§  58,  59).  In  these  cases  the  t  closure  is  not  formed, 
but  replaced  b}'  a  free  emission  of  breath,  thereby  changing  these  suf- 
fixes into  -unE  and  -IsunE  respectivel5^  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
this  process  may  have  a  dialectic  significance,  differentiating  the  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  dialects,  because  it  was  noticed  that  William 
Smith  (who  spoke  the  latter  dialect)  never  used  the  forms  -utnE  and 
-isutnE;  while  his  wife  ^  (a  Lower  Umpqua  Indian)  invariably  hesi- 
tated to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  use  of  -uue  and  -Isuns. 
But  as  I  had  no  other  means  of  verif3dng  this  possibility,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  discuss  this  change  as  a  consonantic  pi'ocess.  The  dialectic 
function  of  the  process  under  discussion  may  be  borne  out  further  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  good  man}'^  instances  these  two  suffixes  occur  in 
parallel  forms. 


waa^'  he  says  8.9        waa'yutns  20.6 
sVwja-  to  desire  18. 5    si'n^xyutnE  18.4 


waa'yuriE  he  is  told 
T2.3 

si' n}xyu  UE  it  is  de- 
sired 20.4 


§   16 


'  See  Introduction. 
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hatc^  -  to  ask  66.16     hatc'a'yutnE  68.3 


xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 
waa^'  he  says  8.9 


xnl'^nutuE  62.9 
loaa^'sutnE  24:.S 


Li'u-  to  come  8.3        LllLlwl'sutiiE  26.2 


qciLX-  to  count  8.5       qa'hxutnE  62.8 


Tc.'aha^'  he  invites 

tutca}'  he  spears 

62.2 
hakwa}'  he  drops 
tqulv}'  he  shouts 

92.6 
hali'tx  they  shout 

13.11 
<^^Z•a?-  to  move  27.3 
Uyats-  to  put  on 

11.8 


hatc'ayu^'nE     he     is 

asked  66.23 
xnl"^nu7iE  it  is  done 
waa^'sunE  he  is  con- 
tinually told  23.10 
Li'ivlsunE  he  is  con- 
tinually approached 
26.6 
qa'LxlsunE  (they)  are 
continually  counted 
62.11 
tanx  Tc.'aha'yatriE  this  one  you  are  invited 

24.3 
tutca'yutnE  it  is  speared  8.7 

hakwa' yu  HE  it  is  thrown  8.7 
tqulu'yuHE  he  is  shouted  at  78.3 

lhaU'sU7iE  he  is   continually   shouted  at 

14.2 
ci'l'xlsutfiE  he  is  continually  shaken  27.2 
h^ya'UisutnE  it  is  continual!}'  put  on  11.7 


The  verbal  suffix  -t  expressing  periphrastically  the  idea  to  have,  to 
BE  WITH  SOMETHING  (see  §  76),  is  very  often  dropped  when  followed 
b}'  the  subjective  pronouns  that  begin  with  71  (see  §  24;  see  also  §  88). 

atsl'tcltin  ha^  thus  I  think  s^atsl'tcin  ha^  thus  1  think  21.7 

na' mHUin  loa'as  my  language     na'mHln  wa'as  my  language 

36.13 
L.'a'itanxan     our     residence     na'mHlnxa7i  our  .  .   .  102.5 
100.3 

Wnnxan   hU^'*  good   (was)  our 
house  100.13 

The  same  tendency  of  dropping  a  consonant  prevails  in  clusters  con- 
sisting of  k-\-n. 


ta'^k  (this  here)  +  -nx 
ta°'Jc  (this  here)  +  -nxan 


tanx  this  one  thou  20.6 
ta'nxan  these  ones  we  , 


25.3 


The  dropping  of  k  in  these  instances  may  also  be  explained  as 
having  resulted  from  the  abbreviation  of  ta^-h  into  ts  (see  §  115); 
the  more  so,  as  an  analogous  case  is  furnished  by  the  local  adverb 

§   16 
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stlmJc  THERE,  which  usually   loses   its  k   before   all   following  sub 
jective  suffixes  (see  §  119). 

«^mX' (there)  30.18 +-;ia;  stl' m^nx  i\i&Y&  th^y  .  .   .  32.3 

stlmhts  (there  you  two)  32.12      stlmts  there  you  two  .  .  .  32.6 

stl'mtd  there  you  (pi.)  32.8 

§  17,  Minor  Consonautic  Changes 

In  this  section  those  changes  aflfecting  the  consonants  will  be  dis- 
cussed, for  which  not  enough  examples  could  be  found  to  permit  the 
formulation  of  clearly  defined  rules. 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  apparent  change  of  a  sonant  into  a 
fortis  in  initial  reduplication,  a  process  exemplified  by  only  three 
cases. 

ii'-iZ- to  come  9.2  i/Ii.'wI's'U^Tjs  he  is  continuall}' ap- 

proached 26.2 
LliL.'wa'xam     he    is    approached 
16.3 

tEinu'-  to  assemble  7.3  tlEmtfma'xam    people    assemble 

about  him  (passive)  23.3 

Another  sporadic  change  is  that  of  y  and  q!  into  k  before  the  suffix 
of  place  -a^mu  (see  §  103). 

yaq^'-  to  look  9.1  yihya^mu  a  place  from  where  one 

can  see,  a  vantage  point 
ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7  niEkya^mu  a  dance  hall 

Compare,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 

yaq^^ya'waxan  I  intend  to  look  25.8,9 
rm'nqfyEni  buy  a  woman! 

A  third  doubtful  process  consists  in  the  change  which  the  modal 
adverb  k'u}  mjal'x  almost,  nearly  (see  §  121),  undergoes  whenever 
used  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular  or 
third  person  plural  (see  §  24).  In  such  cases  the  form  obtained  is 
always  hm'n^x  yal'x  thou  almost,  they  almost,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  a  result  of  a  simplification  from  hDJ'-\--nx-{-xyal'x  (see  §  15). 

kv}  xyal'x  smu'fa  it  almost  is     kim'n^x  yal'x  kuna'^un  you  almost 
the  end  10.9,  11.1  beat  him 

kfimnx  yal'x   Ll'idl   they  had  al- 
most arrived  66.25 
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§  18.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  in 
Siuslaw  by  one  of  the  following  four  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suffixation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Phonetic  changes. 

Prefixation  as  a  means  of  expressing  grammatical  categories  is 
resorted  to  in  only  two  instances.  Almost  all  grammatical  ideas  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes.  A  singular  trait  of  the  suffixes  in 
Siuslaw  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  are  added 
to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun  and  must  precede  the  pronominal 
suffixes.  Reduplication  is  practically  confined  to  the  formation  of 
intensive  and  durative  actions;  while  phonetic  changes  are  emplo3'ed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  discriminative  case  and  of  expressing 
duration  and  intensit}^  of  action. 

§  19.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

By  far  the  majority  of  stems  that  constitute  the  Siuslaw  vocabulary 
are  neutral,  receiving  their  respective  nominal  or  verbal  significance 
from  the  functional  character  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them.  All 
stems  expressing  our  adjectival  ideas  are  in  reality  intransitiv'e  verbs. 

Of  the  two  prefixes  emplo3"ed  as  a  means  of  expressing  grammatical 
categories,  one  indicates  relationship,  while  the  other  points  out  the 
performer  of  an  action. 

The  suffixes  are  overwhelmingly  verbal  in  character;  that  is  to  say, 
they  indicate  ideas  of  action  and  kindred  conceptions.  Hence  they 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  activit}',  causation, 
reciprocity,  the  passive  voice,  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes, 
etc.  The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action  are 
indicated  by  suffixes,  as  are  also  the  possessive  relations  that  may 
exist  between  the  object  of  a  sentence  and  its  subject.  All  temporal 
ideas  are  conveyed  by  means  of  suffixes,  and  Siuslaw  shows  a  remark- 
able development  of  this  category,  having  distinct  suffixes  that 
express  inception,  termination,  frequency,  duration,  intention  of 
performing  an  action,  as  well  as  the  present,  future,  and  past  tenses. 
Other  ideas  that  are  expressed  by  means  of  verbal  suffixes  are  mainly 
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modal    in   character,    indicating  distribution,    negation,    location   of 
action,  and  the  attempt  to  perform  a  given  act. 

Nominal  suffixes  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  in  number,  and 
express  chiefly  adverbial  ideas,  such  as  local  relationships  and  instru- 
mentality. They  are  used,  furthermore,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
abstract  concepts,  diminutive  and  augmentative  nouns,  and  also  ex- 
press cases  of  nouns. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  hardly  developed;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
two  suffixes  that  express  plurality  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
Siuslaw  has  no  other  grammatical  means  of  indicating  plurality  of 
action  or  of  nominal  concepts.  Distinct  verbal  and  nominal  stems  for 
singular  and  plural  subjects  or  objects,  such  as  are  emploj^ed  in  other 
languages,  do  not  exist.  Plurality  of  subject  and  object  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  particles. 

Reduplication  expresses  primarilj^  repetition  and  duration  of  action ; 
while  phonetic  changes  serve  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  performer 
and  intensity  of  action. 

The  grammatical  function  of  particles  covers  a  wide  range  of  ideas, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  yerb.  Some  express  finality  of  action,  sources 
of  knowledge,  emotional  states,  connection  with  previoush"  expressed 
ideas,  others  have  an  exhortative  and  restrictive  significance. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.  Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.  The  first  per- 
son dual  has  two  distinct  forms, —  one  indicating  the  inclusive  (i  and 
thou),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  he).  In  like  manner  the  first 
person  plural  shows  two  separate  forms, — one  expressing  the  inclusive 
(i  and  ye),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  they). 

The  demonstrative  pronoun,  while  showing  a  variety  of  forms,  does 
not  accentuate  visibility  or  invisibility,  presence  or  absence,  and  near- 
ness or  remoteness,  in  relation  to  the  three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  poorly  developed,  exhibiting  forms  for  the  cardinals 
only.  Means  of  forming  the  other  numerals  do  not  exist.  Thej^  are 
expressed  mostl}^  by  the  cardinals.  The  ordinals  are  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  means  of  an  adverbial  suffix. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  sentence  presents  no  complications. 
The  different  parts  of  speech  may  shift  their  position  freel}'  without 
affecting  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.     Nominal   incorporation  and 
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words  that  are  compounds  of  independent  stems  do  not  exist,  and 
words  denoting  nominal  or  verbal  ideas  can  be  easily  recognized 
through  the  character  of  their  suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  20-136) 
Prefixes  (§§  20-21) 

Siuslaw  has  onl}^  two  prefixes, — a  fact  that  stands  out  most  conspicu- 
ously when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  prefixes  that  are  found 
in  some  of  the  languages  spoken  b}^  the  neighboring  tribes.  Of  these 
two  prefixes,  one  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  nouns  of 
relationship,  while  the  other  forms  the  discriminative  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns. 

§  20.  Prefix  of  Helationship  m- 

This  prefix  is  found  in  a  limited  number  of  terms  of  relationship. 
All  these  terms  occur  also  in  Alsea,*  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the}'  represent  loan-words  assimilated  by  means  of  this  prefix.  B}^ 
far  the  majorit}''  of  nouns  expressing  degrees  of  relationship  occur 
without  the  prefix  rn-.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  permit 
an  m  to  appear  in  initial  consonantic  clusters,  the  prefix  is  often 
changed  into  7n%-  (see  §  4). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  terms  emplo3^ed  in  Siuslaw 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different  degrees  of  relationship. 

English  Siuslaw 

Father  mita'^ 

Mother  mila  ^ 

Elder  brother  niatH'  * 

Younger  brother  my-u'sk^  ^ 

Elder  sister  ndsl'a}  ^ 

Younger  sister  viictc^^ 

Grandfather  hipL^  hipL'ma  (see  §  84) 


1^ 


Grandmother  Tcami^  TcamL'md  (see  §  84) 

Grandson  llml'sFin  (see  §  83) 

Granddaughter  ItEko'n 

Paternal  uncle,  stepfather  mit!a'sk''in  (see  §  83) 

Maternal  uncle  t!a'°-dts!V 

Paternal  and  maternal  aunt  J^Vbla 

'  See  p.  437,  note  1.  <  Alsea  ham.  «  Alsea  m^a. 

2  Alsea  ia'O'.  *  Alsea  mu'tslk-.  '  Alsea  t.'d'alsa. 

'Alsea  Wi. 
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Parent-in-law  mEkll'^ 

Son-in-law  mu'n{%)  ^ 

Dauj^hter- in-law  ,       te'mxan  {?) 

Brother-in-law,    sister-in-law         ta'maxt^ 

Stepmother  mUash''i'l'md  (seo  §§  83,  84) 

Stepbrother  muHhu'l'md  (see  §  84) 

Stepsister  (?) 

Nephew  (son  of  brother)  lip 

Nephew  (son  of  sister);  step-         t!at^ 
son 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother)  Wpxan  (?)^ 

Niece   (daughter    of     sister);         tlnl^ 
stepdaughter  (?) 

Term  of  relationship,  by  mar-         xayu'sL '' 
riage,  after  the  death  of  the 
person  that  caused  this  kin- 
ship 

In  addition  to  these  terms  of  kinship,  I  have  obtained  a  few  other 
stems,  whose  exact  rendering  did  not  seem  to  be  ver}'  clear  in  the 
minds  of  my  informants.  Thus.  William  Smith  maintained  that 
(j.'a^.n'ntl^  denoted  elder  sister;  while  Louisa  Smith  thought  she 
remembered  that  taqll'vA  signified  brother-in-law.  Other  terms  that 
may  belong  here  are  the  nouns  tcmd'nl  (rendered  by  my  interpreter 
by  cousin),  that  seemed  to  be  used  in  addressing  a  non-related  member 
of  the  tribe;  ts'U'mu't  friend,  referring  to  a  person  outside  the 
consanguinity'  and  affinit}^  group;  tsi'inqma  people,  folks;  and  tEq 
relative  (see  §  123). 

§  21,  Discriminative  q-  (qa-) 

This  prefix  is  added  to  all  terms  of  relationship  and  to  all  independ- 
ent pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  whenever  they  are  the 
subject  of  a  transitive  action  or  whenever  the  presence  of  both  a 
nominal  subject  and  object  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  necessitates 
the  discrimination  of  the  su})ject.     The  discriminative  case  of  nouns 

1  Alsea  mak-l. 
'  Alsea  mun. 

'  Alsea  temxt  sister-in-law. 

<  Likewise  so  by  Dorsey  for  "nephew."    The  use  of  this  term  for  "stepson  "  contradicts  the  term  for 
"stepfather." 
6  frequently  rendered  cousix. 
6  The  same  contradiction  as  mentioned  in  note  4. 
'  Coos  za'yusLfitc. 
-  Alsea  qa'sint. 
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other  than  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  means  of  an  internal 
phonetic  change  (see  §  111).  The  same  case  for  the  independent  per- 
sonal pronouns  for  the  third  person  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  113 
(pp.  575  et  seq.).  The  rules  of  consonantic  clusters  change  this  prefix 
frequently  into  qa-  (see  §  4). 


mita  father  54.22 

my-vb'sk^  3'ounger  brother  56.6 

mUa  mother  54.23 


na  1  21.8 

na'han  I  40.14 
nlaf^ts  thou  50.16 


qamUa'tc  wi'Ucistun  her  father 

sent  her  92.20 
H  VKin  vxiJia' ha^n  qa'msk^tc  now 

again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 

brother  56.20,  21 
a'l'^q  qlutd'l'ma  ta'yun  qarnUa'- 

aH%7i  one  old  woman  kept  (in 

her  house)  my  mother  100.12 
tsl'1c!r/anx   qna  si'n^xj/uts    very 

much  thee  I  like  22.7 
L.'xu'yun  qna'han  I  know  it  19.9 
hl^'sanx  md'nlsuts  qnl'xHs  well 

thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 

me  22.2,  3 
Hnx  qnl'af'ts  xnl'^nlsun  and  you 

will  continually  do  it  98.10 
qyia'xun  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 

hit  thee 
qnaJnxan  ya'q^hlsuts  we  (excl.) 

will  watch  thee  72.6 
qwatc  L.'xu'yun  he  who  knows  it 

44.8 
Icumi'ntc^nl  qicatc  Tcv!' nlmts  not 

us  (excl.)  anybody  will  ever 

beat  72.17 


Suflaxes  (§§  22-105) 
§  22.  General  Re^narks 

Besides  the  few  ideas  that  are  conveyed  by  means  of  other  gram- 
matical processes  (such  as  prefixation,  reduplication,  etc.),  Siuslaw 
employs  suffixation  as  a  means  of  forming  practically  all  of  its  mor- 
phological and  syntactic  categories.  These  suffixes  are  either  simple 
or  they  are  compounded  of  two  or  more  distinct  formative  elements. 
The  compound  suffixes  usually  have  the  cumulative  significance  of 
their  separate  component  parts.     In  many  cases,  owing  to  far-reaching 
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na'nxan  we  (excl.) 
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phonetic  changes,  the  derivation  of  the  compound  suffixes  can  not  be 
given  with  certainty'. 

From  a  functional  point  of  view  all  suffixes  ma}'  be  divided  into  a 
verbal  and  a  non-verbal  group;  the  former  used  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  ideas,  the  latter  employed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  gram- 
matical concepts  of  a  nominal,  adjectival,  or  adverbial  character.  In 
one  or  two  instances  we  do  find  a  suffix  denoting  both  verbal  and 
nominal  ideas.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  suffix  -w",  -u^\  which 
may  indicate  an  act  performed  by  several  subjects,  or  else  the  abstract 
concept  of  that  action  (see  §§  79,  97);  and  of  the  auxiliary  -t^  which  is 
also  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  words  denoting  adjec- 
tival ideas.  (See  §§  76,  104.)  While  it  might  have  been  more  proper 
to  discuss  such  suffixes  in  a  separate  chapter  as  "Neutral  Suffixes," 
practical  considerations  have  induced  me  to  treat  them  in  accordance 
with  their  functional  values,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  treat- 
ment entails  some  repetition. 

The  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  are  neutral,  and  receive  their  respec- 
tive nominal  or  verbal  meaning  from  the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is 
added  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  stems  denoting  adverbial 
ideas  that  can  under  no  circumstances  be  amplified  b}'  nominal  suffixes. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  nominalizing  suffixes 
can  not  be  added  to  a  stem  that  has  alread}'  been  verbalized  by  some 
verbal  suffix ;  while  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  a  stem 
originally  developed  as  a  verbal  idea,  and  nominalized  by  means  of 
sufRxes,  can  again  be  verbalized  by  adding  to  the  derivative  noun  an 
additional  verbal  suffix. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  three  possibilities 
that  prevail  in  the  derivation  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
(1)  Neutral  stems: 

stem. 

tsizf-  to  shoot  8.6 
{It/-  to  eat  13.10 
hits-  to  live 


Verb 

tsiL/a/'  he  shoots  10.3 
IH.'a"  he  eats  44.19 
h^yatsu'^^  they  live 


ult-  to  snow 
tsxa^-  to  shine  (?) 

llq-  to  dig  80.6 


wait  it  snows 
tsxaya^'     Lla'd'-    day 

breaks  50.3 
a'ntsux  ya'lqa^n  they 

two  dig  (the  ground) 

84.5 


Noun 

tsl'L.'l  arrow  50.7 
ll't/a^  food  34.23 
Jiltsi'^  house  25.2 
u'ltl  snow  76.10 
tsxayv!'^^  day,   sun 

7.3 
yalqa'a^  hole  (in  the 

ground)  84.6 
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(2)  Adverbial  particles: 


s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 

ya'tsa  s^a'ts^yax  for  a  long  time 

he  did  it  thus  11.3,  4 
s^atsl'xamyax  thus  it  was  done 

32.16 

waha'  again  19.5 

vjaha'ha^n 
to  him) 
56.21 

qa'mskHc  again  (said 
his  younger  brother 

wa'Hunx 

m^qiva'  LEmtc     vm'as 

(3)  Nouns: 

Noun 

you  will 
language 

again  (talk)  Crow's 
s38.8,  91 

Verb 

gVutc    female 
52.17 

qlutcu'nt 
30.21 

woman 

(^utcna^'      (when) 
he  marries  76.8 

plctc-f 

plctcE7n 
46.11 

summer 

jptctcima}'    (when) 
it  gets  summer 
54.2 

waa-  to  speak  7.1 

wa'as   language 

s^a^na'mltc   wa'as 

34.21 

VKi^' syaxa^n  his 
language     he 
spoke  36.14 

Verbal  Suffixes  (§§  23-81) 

§  23.  INTRODUCTORY 

The  study  of  the  verbal  suffixes  of  Siuslaw  brings  out  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  phonetic  amalgamation  between  different  groups  of  suffixes, 
by  which  the  component  elements  are  often  obscured.  For  this 
reason  the  question  of  an  ultimate  relationship  between  many  of  the 
suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw  can  not  be  ascertained  as  easily  as 
might  seem  at  first  sight,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
compound  suffixes  the  originallj'  separate  elements  have  undergone 
considerable  phonetic  changes  and  have  become  to  a  large  extent 
petrified.  However,  a  careful  examination  of  the  phonetic  composi- 
tion of  those  suffixes  that  convey  kindred  psychological  and  gram 
matical  concepts  will  show  that  certain  phonetic  elements  of  a  given 
suffix  may  have  served  originally  to  conduce  one  leading  idea,  and 
have  amalgamated,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  other  suffixes,  thereby 
showing  a  genetic  relationship  between  many  of  the  verbal  suffixes. 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12- 
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Thus,  -u  may  have  had  primarily  a  transitive  indicative  function 
occurring  in  the  suffixes  -U7i  (see  §  28),  -uts  (see  §  29),  -ux  (see  §  30),  etc. 
In  like  manner,  -ts-  may  have  been  the  proto-suffix  that  indicated  pro- 
nominal relations  between  subject  and  object,  being  present  in  suffixes 
like  -Uts  (see  §  29),  -E77its  (see  §  31),  -utsm-  (see  §  34),  -vlts  (see  §  36), 
-Us  (see  §  42),  etc.;  and  -I-  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  modal 
suffix,  denoting  chiefly  the  possession  of  the  object  of  the  verb  by 
another  person  or  thing,  because  it  is  found  in  suffixes  like  -vl 
(see  §  35),  -vlfs  (see  §  36),  -U  (see  §  45),  -Uts  (see  §  46),  etc.  To  all 
appearances  -i  must  have  been  an  independent  suffix  implying  a  com- 
mand, for  it  enters  into  composition  with  imperative  and  exhortative 
suffixes  like  -Is  (see  §  63),  -tts  (see  §  42),  -hnts  (see  §  44),  -il  (see  §  45), 
-llts  (see  §  46),  -ixmt  (see  §  63),  -ml  (see  §  41),  etc.;  and  -tc  was 
undoubtedly  the  general  adverbial  suffix. 

The  following  table  will  best  illustrate  the  plausibility  of  relation- 
ships between  some  of  the  suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw.  The  forms 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  represent  the  probable  original  suffix, 
while  the  other  forms  indicate  the  suffixes  as  the}"  appear  today. 


*-u  indicative 

-un  direct  object  of  third  per- 
son (see  §  28) 

-uts  direct  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  §  29) 

•ux  indirect  object  of  third 
person  (see  §  30) 

-utsm  object  possessed  by  sub- 
ject, but  separable  from  it 
(see  §  34) 

-ul  object  possessed  by  a  third 
person  object  (see  §  35) 

-Hits  object  possessed  by  a  first 
or  second  person  object  (see 
§36) 

-yun,,  -V^yun  exhortative  (see 
§-11) 

-a^un  intentional  (see  §  TO) 

*-ts  pronominal  relations  be- 
tween subject  and  object 

23 


-uts  direct  object  of  first  and  sec- 
ond persons  (see  §  29) 

-Emts  indirect  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  §  31) 

-utsm  object  possessed  by  subject, 
but  separable  from  it  (see  §  34) 

-ults  object  possessed  by  a  first  or 
second  person  object  (see  §  36) 

-Its  imperative  with  direct  object 
of  the  first  person  (see  §  42) 

-Imts  imperative  with  indirect  ob- 
ject of  the  first  person  (see  §  44) 

-llts  imperative  with  object  pos- 
sessed b}'  a  first  person  (see  §  46) 

-tsx  imperative  expressing  posses- 
sive interrelations  between  ob- 
ject and  subject  (see  §  47) 

-ItsniE  exhortative  expressing  pos- 
sessive interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  (see  §  48) 

*-l  imperative 


1 
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-I'^yun,  -ml  exhortative  with 

direct  object  of  the  third 

person  (see  §  41) 
-Its  imperative  with  the  direct 

object  of  the  first  person  (see 

§42) 
-%mts  imperative  with  indirect 

object  of  the  first  person  (see 

§  44)         _ 
-%l  imperative  denoting  that 

object  is  possessed  b}"  a  third 

person  (see  §  45) 
-llts  imperative  denoting  that 

object  is  possessed  \)j  a  first 

person  (see  §  46) 
-■i^sms  exhortative  with  posses- 
sive interrelations  between 

object  and  subject  (see  §  48) 
-is  imperative  for  transitive 

verbs  (see  §  62) 
-Ixrai     intransitive     exhorta- 


*-l  possessive  interrelations  be- 
tween object  and  subject 

-ul  object  possessed  by  a  third  per- 
son object  (see  §  85) 

-ults  object  possessed  by  a  first  or 
second  person  object  (see 
§  36) 

-ultx.,  -xamltx  passive  with  posses- 
sive relations  of  subject  (see 
§39) 

-ll  imperative  denoting  that  object 
is  possessed  by  a  third  person 
(see  §  45) 

-llts  imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  by  a  first 
person  (see  §  46) 

-I  ( ?)  exhortative  (see  §  64) 

*-tG  adverbial 

-tc'  tentative  (see  §  52) 

-tc  local  (see  §  90) 

-Ito  modal  (see  §  94) 


tive  (see  §  63) 
In  discussing  these  suffixes  it  seems  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
group  that  appears  in  the  sentence  in  terminal  position  and  proceed 
backwards  with  our  analysis.     According  to  this  treatment,  we  may 
distinguish — 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes. 

(2)  Objective  forms. 

(3)  Modal  suffixes. 

(4)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(5)  Verbalizing  suffixes. 

(6)  Plural  formations. 

(7)  Irregular  suffixes. 

PRONOlknNAL   SUFFIXES  (§§  24-26) 
§  24.   The  Subjective  Pronouns 

The  pronouns  denoting  the  subjects  of  an  action,  transitive  and 
intransitive,  as  well  as  pronominal  objects,  are  expressed  b}^  means  of 
suffixes  that  invariably  stand  in  terminal  position.  The  third  person 
singular  has  no  distinct  form.     The  first  persons  dual  and  plural  have 
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distinct  forms  for  the  inclusive  and  exclusive.  The  same  pronouns 
are  used  for  all  modes  and  voices.  In  the  imperative  the  second  per- 
son singular  is  omitted. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  may  be  called  the 
fundamental  type  of  the  subjective  pronouns: 

Singrular  Dual  Plural 

1st  person  sing.     .   1  , 

Inclusive  du.  and  pi.  J 

2d  person nx 

3d  person 

Exclusive  du.  and  pi. 

It  would  seem  that  the  exclusive  forms  are  derived  from  the  third 
persons  dual  and  plural  and  the  first  person. 

These  suffixes  appear  also  in  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see 
§  113).  The  suffix  for  the  first  person  singular,  -?},  disappears  regularly 
after  the  transitive  -U7i  (see  §  15),  and  the  confusion  that  might  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  transitive  form  for  the  third  person  singular 
ends  in  -un  also,  is  avoided  by  accentuation  of  the  first  person  singular 
as  the  subject  of  an  action  by  the  additional  use  of  the  independent 
pronoun  that  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

The  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person  plural  happen  to 
consist  of  the  same  phonetic  elements,  -nx.  Ambiguity  of  meaning  in 
both  forms  is  avoided  b}^  addition  of  the  independent  personal  pro- 
nouns. The  suffix  for  the  third  person  dual  undergoes  frequent 
changes,  which  have  been  full}'  discussed  in  §  13. 

The  rules  regulating  consonantic  clusters  require  the  insertion  of  an 
obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  stems  ending  iu  a  consonant  and 
any  of  the  subjective  suffixes  that  begin  with  a  consonant  (see  §  4). 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  a  given  verbal  stem,  the  verbs  may  be  divided  into  the  five 
following  distinct  groups: 

(1)  Verbs  that  add  the  pronominal  suffixes  directly  to  the  stem  or 
that  take  them  after  the  verbalizing  suffixes  -a*  and  -uK 

(2)  Verbs  that  end  in  -i. 
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(3)  Certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 

(4)  Verbs  that  express  the  third  person  singular  by  means  of  stem 
amplification  (see  §  112). 

(5)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a. 

The  first  group  presents  no  difficulties  whatsoever.  The  subjective 
pronouns  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  or  else  follow  the  verbalizing 
suffixes  -a*  and  -v}  (see  §  75) . 

A  number  of  verbs  seem  to  end  in  -^,  which  undergoes  a  pho- 
netic change  whenever  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  to  it.  Thus, 
it  is  shortened  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  first  person 
singular,  and  it  undergoes  the  process  of  diphthongization  (see  §  7) 
whenever  a  pronoun  for  any  of  the  other  persons  is  added  to  it. 
Whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be  expressed,  the  verb 
appears  with  4,  which  is  often  diphthongized  into  -ya.  Verbs  that 
take  the  tentative  suffix  -tc'  (see  §  52)  and  the  frequentative  -at!l 
(see  §  68)  are  treated  similarly. 

A  peculiar  treatment  is  accorded  to  certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 
Here  belong  only  such  verbs  as  have  been  amplified  by  means  of  the 
modal  suffix  -lt\tx  (see  §  51)  and  of  the  temporal  suffixes  -awax^  -tux^ 
and  -yax  (see  §§  70,  73,  74).  These  suffixes  do  not  change  their  pho- 
netic composition  when  followed  by  the  pronouns  for  the  first  person 
singular  and  second  persons  dual  and  plural.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  subjective  pronouns  for  any  of  the  other  persons  are  added  to 
them,  the  final  x  disappears.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  offered  by 
the  future  -tux  (see  §  73)  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  third 
person  dual.  In  this  case  the  final  x  is  always  retained.  Whether 
the  disappearance  of  the  x  is  due  to  contraction  or  to  other  causes, 
can  not  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  last  two  groups  comprise  verbs  the  stems  of  which  undergo  a 
process  of  amplification  whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be 
expressed.  Verbs  belonging  to  the  fourth  group  show  an  internal 
change  of  the  stem,  while  those  of  the  fifth  group  add  an  a  to  the 
bare  stem.  A  full  discussion  of  the  phonetic  character  of  these  two 
processes  will  be  found  in  §  112,  p.  574. 
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In  accordance  with  these  five  types  of  verbs,  the  foUovi^ing  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  may  be  presented: 


1st  type 

2d  type 

3d  type 

4tli  type 

5th  type 

[Singular    .    .     . 

1st  personJ  Dual  (incl.)  .    . 

[plural  (inch)     . 

-11 

-718 

-nl 

-in 

-yans 

-yanl 

-xan 

•718 

-nl 

-71 

-ns 
-nl 

-71 

-ns 
-nl 

(Singular    .    .     . 

2d  personj  Dual      .... 

(Plural    .... 

-nx 

-U 

-tct 

-yanx 

-yats 

-yaict 

-nx 
■xts 
■xtct 

-nx 
-ts 
-tct 

-nx 
-ts 
-tct 

Singular    .    .    . 

3d  person,  D^^l      .... 

[plural    .    .  •.    . 

—,-ai,  -ui 

-aux 
-nx 

-I,  -ya 

-ya^x 
-yanx 

-X 

-xa''x,-a"x 

-71X 

/Amplifiedl 
\    stem     / 

-atx 

-nx 

-a 

-aux 
-nx 

foual      .... 
Exclusive! 

[Plural    .... 

J  -auxHn 
I  -axUn 
-nxan 

-ya^x&n 

-yaxHn 

-yanxan 

-a^x&n 

-axUn 

-nxan 

-auxHn 

-axdn 

-nxan 

-auzfiTi 

-axCin 

-nxan 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes  added  directly  to  the  stem  or  following  the 
verbalizing  -a'  and  -u': 


winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
waa-  to  speak  7.  1 
vnnx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
hia'^w-  to  be  rich  76.3 
Iqaq-  to  pass  wind  86.7 
tsinq/-  to  be  poor  16.10 
IH/a^  he  eats  4:Q.5 
tsinq/-  to  be  poor  16.10 

tein-  to  come  back 
skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 
smuf-  to  end  8.8 
qa'tc^nt  he  goes  12. 
idtU-  to  start  23.1 
tmiq/-  to  be  poor  16.10 

yuwa^'  he  gets  pitch  96.18 

nEqu^'tx-  to  be  cold 


vA'nxin  I  was  afraid  58.22 
waa^'n  I  say 

wi'7ixi}i6-  we  two  (inch)  are  afraid 
Ina^'wanl  we  (incl.)  are  rich 
Iqa'qanx  thou  pas.sest  wind  86.14 
td'nq/ats  you  two  are  poor 
IHIa'yats  you  two  eat 
tsVnqfatci  you  are  poor 
U%nq!  he  is  poor 
tain  he  returned  7.7 
skwaha}'  he  stands  14.4 
tquW  he  shouted  92.6 
smWv}'  it  ends  14.6 
qa'tc^nta^x  they  two  go  23.1 
sd'ntanx  they  started  88.20 
tsi'nqla^x^n   we   two   (excl.)   are 

poor 
yuwaJya^x^n  we  two  (excl.)  will 

get  pitch  94.17,  18 
nsq-u}' txanxan  we  (excl.)  are  cold 

76.20 


1 
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(2)  Pronouns  added  to  verbs  that  end  in  Z; 


ofUVxci-  to  work  50.3 

^'nsd-  to  desire  18.5 
vA'nJcl-  to  work  50.6 
in'l'xdi-  to  work  50.3 


xi'l'xcin  I  work 

aA'l'xcyans  we  two  (incl.)  work 

oA'l'xcyanl  we  (incl.)  work 

mfoi^xyanx  (if)  3''ou  desire  44.6 

n'n^xyats  you  two  desire 

wi'nkyat(yi  you  are  working 

wi'nJcl  he  is  working* 

on'l'xcl  {pa'l'xcya)  he  is  working 
50.9 

xfi'l'xcya^x  they  two  work 

sd'l'xcyanx  they  work 

an! I'xcya^xiiii  we  two  (excl.)  are 
working 

a^'l'xcyanxan  we  (excl.)  are  work- 
ing. 


(3)  Pronouns  added  to  certain  verbs  that  end  in  x: 


qata^n-  to  go,  to  start  8.2 
a€[-  to  run  away  52.10 

Ll'u-  to  come  8.3 

aq~  to  run  away  52.10 


xwIl!-  to  return  12.6 


hutc-  to  play  8.8 
Ll'u-  to  come  8.3 
ta'  it  lives  32.21 
nilJcu'-  to  cut  82.11 
tsmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
Li'u-  to  approach  8.3 
dq-  to  run  away  88.3 

ta^  it  lives  32.21 
lI'u-  to  approach  8.3 

dq-  to  run  away  88.3 


qa'tc^ntuxan  I  shall  go  22.2 
dqa'waxan  I  intend  to  run  awa}'" 

90.21 
Ll'uyaxan  I  came 
d'qtuns  we   two  (incl.)  shall   run 

away  92.2 
dqa'wans  we  two  (incl.)  intend  to 

run  away  90.23 
xwI'lHuhI  we  (incl.)  shall  return 

60.9 
xrtm! hlyavH  we  (incl.)  have  returned 
hu'tctu)il  we  (incl.)  shall  play  7.2 
Lvwa'wanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 
ta}'yanx  thou  didst  live 
ml'kHuxts  you  two  will  cut  90.5 
tEmu'tuxtci  J  on  shall  assemble  30.7 
Li'utuxhe  will  come  8.9 
dqa'wax  he   intends  to  run  away 

86.15 
ta^'yax  (if)  he  lives  14.12 
Llu'tuxa^x  they  two  will  come 
Ll'uya^x  they  two  came 
dqa'wa^x  they  two  intend  to  run 

away  86.18 
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dq-  to  run  away  88.3  dqa' wa'^xHn  -we  two  (excl.)  intend 

to  run  away 
iii'tl- to  approach  8.3  Lx'utunxan  we  (excl.)  will  come 

30.11 
Lx'uyanxan  we  (excl.)  have  come 

(4)  Amplification  of  stem: 

llq-  to  dig  80.6  yalq  (they  two)  dig  84.7 

citx-  to  flop  c^yatx  (they)  flop  (around)  36.23 

hay-'-  to  be  ready  8.10  haJwa  it  is  ready  23.10 

Lion-  to  tell  16.9  LltoaP-n  he  relates  16.6 

(5)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a: 

hau'-  to  quit  11.4  ha'wa  it  is  read}^  23.10 

wa-  to  speak  7.1  waa'  he  said  12.10 

qa'tchi-  to  go  12.1  qa'tc^na  he  goes  36.1 

wilw-  to  affirm  17.7  tiMwa'  he  affirms  58.9 

§  25.  The  Objective  Pronouns 

The  same  forms  as  those  discussed  in  §  24  are  used  to  express  the 
pronominal  objects.  In  these  terms  the  verbal  stem  is  followed  by 
an  objective  element,  wliich  in  most  cases  is  followed  first  b}-  the 
pronominal  object,  then  by  the  pronominal  subject.  In  all  cases 
where  this  composition  would  bring  two  consonants  into  contact  they 
are  separated  by  a  weak  vowel  {a  or  ^). 

The  objective  elements  here  referred  to  are  -un^  which  expresses  the 
relation  to  the  third  person  object,  and  -uts^  which  indicates  the  rela- 
tion to  the  first  and  second  persons.  These  will  be  treated  more  fully 
in  §§  27-29. 

In  all  forms  that  express  a  relation  of  a  second  person  subject  or  of 
an  exclusive  subject  to  a  singular  pronominal  object,  the  latter  is 
omitted,  and  the  pronominal  subject  follows  directly  the  objective 
element  before  referred  to.  Perfect  clearness  is  attained  here,  since 
the  objective  element  defines  the  person  of  the  object.  Thus  the 
forms  THOU,  ye  two,  ye,  acting  upon  either  first  or  second  person, 
can  refer  only  to  the  first  person;  I  and  he,  and  I  and  they,  only  to 
the  second,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  reflexives.  In  the  combi- 
nation I-thee  the  subject  is  omitted.  In  the  combinations  1-him, 
1-THEM  TWO,  I-them,  the  subject  pronoun  -n  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tracted with  the  n  of  the  objective  element  (see  §  15);  while  in 
THEY-ME  the  order  of  subject  and  object  is  reversed. 
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These  phenomena  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  tabular  form: 

I.    OBJECTIVE    FORMS    FOLLOWED   BY   SUBJECT 


Third  person  object 

First  and  second  persons  objects 

Subjects 

Subjects 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Inclusive    . 
Exclusive   . 
2d  person     . 
3d  person    . 

-unanx 
-un 

-unans 
-unauxun 
-unats 
-una^x 

-unanl 
-unanxan 
-unatcl 
-unanx 

Inclusive 
Exclusive    . 
2d  person     . 
3d  person     . 

-utsanx 

-utsa'^xun 
-utsats 

-utsanxan 

-utsatci 

II.    SUBJECT    OMITTED 

I-THEE — Utsanx. 
III.    INVERSION  OF   SUBJECT   AND   OBJECT 

THEY-ME utsanzin. 

IV.  sequence:  object-subject 

All  dual  and  plural  objects;  all  third  person  subjects  (except  they- 

me). 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  forms 
that  are  used  in  Siuslaw  to  express  relations  between  subject  and  object. 
Suffixes  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  forms  reconstructed  by  analogy. 


Singular 

I 

Thou 

He 

CO  §3 

Me 

Thee 

Him 

-utsanx 
-un 

-utsanx 
-iinanx 

-utstn 

'Utsanx 

-un 

"3 

0 

Inclusive  .... 
Exclusive.    .    .    . 
You 

Them 

'utsatsin 
r  'unafxin 
\  -iin 

*-%itsauxunanx 

-unatixanx 
-unanx 

■<itsans 

-utsavxfin 

-utsats 

-iin 

"3 

3 

Inclusive  .... 
Exclusive.    .    .    . 
You 

Them 

■^tsatcln 
J  -uTianxln 
\  -^n 

*-utsanxananz 

'iinanxanx 
-unanx 

-ittsanl 

-utsanxan 

-utsatci 

■unanx 

-un 
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Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

Ye 

They 

CO  UJ 

Me 

Thee   .... 
Him  .... 

-unans 

-utsa^xun 
-iinauxdn 

-iitsats 
-Cinats 

-utstnafx 
*-iitsanxaux 
-unaux                j 

"3 
D 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You     .... 

Them.    .    .    . 

j  -una^xans 
I  -unans 

-iitsatsafxfin 
-iina^xa^x&n 
-una^x&n 

-iitsa"xunats 

-tinauxats 
-unats 

-utsansa''x 
*-utsatsa''x 

■3 

(-4 

3 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You  .... 

Them.    .    .    . 

f  -unanxans 
\  -iinans 

-uisatcyaxun 
-ananxa''xiin 
-una''xun 

-utsanxanats 

-iinanxats 
-unats 

''^iitsanlai'x 
-utsanxanaux 
•iitsatcya^x 

•'unanxa^x 
-iina"! 

Plueai. 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

You 

They 

Me 

Thee    .... 
Him    .... 

-unanl 

-uisanxan 
-iinanxan 

f  -fitsatct      1 
1  -iitsinatci  J 

-unatci 

-iitsanxln 

*-i'itsanxanx 
-imanx 

3 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You     .... 

Them  .... 

[  -uTia^xanl 
\  -unanl 

"Utsatsanxan 

'una^xanxan 
-iinanxan 

*-utsa"x(inatcl 

-una"xatci 
-unatci 

*-utsansanx 

*-idsaiiX'(inanx 

*-utsatsanx 

-unaiixanx 

-unanx 

S 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You     .... 

Them.    .    .    . 

"iinanxanl 
\  -unanl 

-utsatcyanxan 
-unanxanxan 
-unanxan 

-rdsanxanatcf 

-unanxatcl 
-unatci 

-utsanlanx 
*-i'itsanxananx 
-iitsatcyanx 
-unanxanx 
-imanx 

While  all  these  forms  may  actuallj'^  appear  suffixed  to  the  verb, 
there  prevails  a  tendency  (discussed  on  p.  479)  to  suffix  the  subjective 
pronouns  to  adverbial  terms  preceding  the  verb  rather  than  to  the 
verb  itself.  This  transposition  of  the  suffixes  for  the  subject  of  the 
action  considerably  lessens  the  syllabic  quantity  of  the  whole  verbal 
expression. 

The  pronoun  I-tiiee  coincides  phonetically  with  the  form  for 
thou-me;  and  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  of  meaning,  the  subjects 
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of  these  combinations  may  be  indicated  by  means  of  the  discrimina- 
tive forms  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  §§  21,  113). 

All  forms  having  a  third  person  as  the  object  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
indicate  the  number  of  the  subject.  This  is  rather  done  by  means  of 
the  numeral  xa'ts.'u  two  for  the  dual,  and  the  numeral  particle  ha^'mut 
ALL  for  the  plural. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  suffix  -unanx  may 
express  thou-him,  etc.,  and  they-him,  etc.,  is  bridged  over  by 
the  additional  use  of  the  independent  pronouns  for  thou  and  they 
(see  §  113).  This  rule  applies  to  all  cases,  so  that  it  may  be  stated 
that,  whenever,  by  some  process  of  contraction,  simplification,  or 
abbreviation,  two  or  more  suflixes  expressing  identical  relations  be 
tween  subject  and  object  are  phoneticall}^  alike,  their  subjects  are 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  independent  pronominal  forms.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  form  -utsanx  may  express  1-thee,  thou-me, 
and  he-thee.  These  are  usually  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
pronouns  (pial,  qnlxHs  thou,  and  s^as  he  (see  §  113),  that  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  verb,  denoting  that  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person  respectivel}'^  is  the  subject  of  the  action. 

The  third  person  singular  has  no  subjective  element,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  form  for  that  pronoun  (see  §  24). 

si'ivjn-  to  desire  18.5  si'n^xyutsanx    qna     Tiutca'wax    I 

want  thee  to  have  fun  21.6 
xoaa}'  he  saj^s  19,3  s^atsl'tc^nx  waa'yuts  (when)  thus 

thee  1  tell  36.19 
Vkiva^'  he  gets,  he  takes  82.6    s^a'tsanxtanxPhwa'yutsqnathsit'^s 

why  I  (came  to)  get  thee  21.3 
Ai/i- to  take  along  9.5  h^ya'nyutsanx  hltsi' atcin  T\\  take 

thee  into  my  house  58. 6 
tcaq-  to  spear  68.18  ya'lcHin   tcaqa'qahi   a    seal  I  was 

spearing  68.8 
yaq""'-  to  look,  to  watch  9. 1         ya'quyutsats  qna  1  will  look  at  you 

two 
yax-  to  see  34.4  yixa' yuna^sdn  qna  I  see  them  two 

xnl^n-  to  do  9.7  s^a'tsa^xin  xnlyunV'^yun    thus  to 

them  two  I  will  do  it  88.17 
tEniu'-  to  assemble  7.3  Icumi'ntc^tci  nictcl'ic  ta'teX  tEinu'- 

uts  not  you  in  vain  these  j'ou  I 

assembled  30.18,19 

§  25 
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s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 

waa^'  he  siiys  S.9 

tEinu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

QiiHn-  to  take  care  of  38.13 

L.'wa^n-  to  tell  16.5 
leW  he  is  hitting 

yaq^^-  to  look  9.1 


waa'-  to  speak  7.1 


hin-  to  take  along  9.5 

l!xu-  to  know  19.9 
yax-  to  see  20.10 


skwa-  to  stand  10,9 
yax-  to  see  20.10 
leIu'^  he  hits 

yax-  to  see  20.10 

arintm-  to  travel  13.3 

Tcun-  to  beat  78.18 

§  25 


s^atsa'utsatd,  thus  I  (do  it)  for  3'ou 

.32.14 
ha^'mut^nxan  waalyun  (to)  all  them 

I  tell  it 
temu'u7ianxhn  1  assemble  them 
tqulu'yutsanx    qnl'xHs    thou    art 

shouting  at  me 
lil^'sanx    ma'nlsuts    qni'x'^ts   well 

thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 

me  22.2, 3 
Llwa'ivisxuianx  s^atsl'tc  thou  wilt 

keep  on  telling  him  thus  IT. 2 
Ina'tinx     leIu'  yutsa'^xun     alwa3'S 

thou  art  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
leIu' yunanx  tu'a^x  xa'tsJu  thou  art 

hitting  those  two 
ya' q^hlsutsanxan  Id'^sa  thou  shalt 

always    watch    us   (excl.)    well 

70.14,  15 
ya'quyunanx    qnl'xHs  thou   wilt 

look  at  them 
waa'a^tsin  he  told  me  58.18 
atsl'tciu  tcaa' a^ts  thus  me  he  told 

58.20 
Hhi  s^as  hl'mxcfits  qa^ha'ntc  and 

me  he  took  way  off  66.18 
L/xu'yutsanx  s^as  thee  he  knows 
tdi'Tc^nx   yixa'yuts    Qna'q^L     H^nx 

loa'a^suts    tsim   wherever    thee 

sees  Crow,  to  thee  he  will  keep 

on  talking  always  38.16,  17 
skwaha'ha^n  s^as  he  set  it  up 
yixa'yun  he  sees  it  70.2 
LElu'yutsans  s^as  he  is  hitting  us 

two  (inch) 
yixa' yutsa^xun  he  is  looking  at  us 

two  (excl.) 
Ha^x  xi'ntmisun    he   takes   them 

two  along  92.16 
TcumVntc^nl  qivatc  Tcu'^rdsuts  not 

us  (inch)  any  one  will  ever  beat 

72.17 
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yaq'^"-  to  look  9.1 
L%'u-  to  come  9.2 
leIu}'  he  hits 


xnl^n-  to  do  9.7 


leIu'-'  he  hits 


xau'  he  died  40.21 


leIu^'  he  hits 


ya'quyutsanxan  s^as  he  looks  at 

us  (excl.) 
h^ya'tc^nxan  L.'l'L.'uts   people  vis 

(excl.)  came  (to  see)  100.8 
LElu'yutsatch  he  is  hitting  you 
s^a' sutsat(A  LElu'yuts  he  is  hitting 

you 
LElu'yunanx  s^as  he  is  hitting  them 
s^as  ha^'niut  LElu'yun  he  hits  all 
xnV^m'^yuns    10.5     (abbreviated 

from  xnl^ml'^yunans)    we   two 

(inch)  will  do  it 
leIu' yutsa'^x'tln  we  two  (excl.)  are 

hitting  thee 
qna'xuii  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 

are  hitting  thee 
xaufna^xiln  ants  rnl'hfa   hltc  we 

two  (excl.)  killed  that  bad  man 

96.8.9 
qna^'xiln     LElvfyutsats     we    two 

(excl.)  are  hitting  you  two 
qna'x'tn  LElu'yun  we  two  (excl.) 

are  hitting  him 
leIu' yuna^xilii  tu'ci^x  xafts'u  we 

two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qna'xiln     leIv!  yutsatcfi     we     two 

(excl.)  are  hitting  5'ou  two 
qna'xim  Hxiln  LElu'yun  tufa  L!a'°'^ 

we  two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those 

(many) 
LslWyutsats  qnl'a^ts  you  two  are 

hitting  me 
LElu'yunats  you  two  are  hitting 

him 
qnl'xP-ts  LElu'yutsa^xun  yon   two 

are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
LElu'yunats    tu'a^x    xa'tslu     3^ou 

two  are  hitting  those  two 
qnl'xtsHs   Ka^' mut^nxan    LElu'yUts 

3^ou  two  are  hitting  us  (excl.)  all 
leIu' yxinats  ha'-'mut  you  two  are 

hitting  (them)  all 
s^a's^ax  LElu'yutsin  they  two  are 

hitting  me 

§  25 
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.  ya'x-  to  see  20.10  ytxa'yuna^x   they    two   saw    him 

62.20,  21 
qnu  -  to  find  Ha^x  qnu'hun  they  two  find  it  56.9 

leIu*'  he  hits  s^a's^ax  LElu'yutsans  the}"  two  are 

hitting  us  two  (inch) 
s^a's^ax  LElu'yutsanxan  tne}"  two 

are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
tua's^ax    LElu'yutsatct   those   two 

are  hitting  you  two 
tua's^ax  LElu'yun   Jia^'mut     those 
two  are  hitting  (them)  all 
Llxmlya^'  he  kills  i.^^mya'yiinan?  we  (incl.)  will  kill 

him  28.3 
qn  anl  l  Ixmlya'yun  tu'anx  we  (incl. ) 
will  kill  those  (all) 
lc!a-  to  invito  16.3  s^a'tsanxan  k! aha' yuts  thdiVs  why 

we  (excl,)  invite  thee  24.10 
hate'-  to  ask  66. 16  a'tsanxan  tE  hatc'a'yuts  qna  that's 

why  we  (excl.)  ask  thee  74.15 
yaq^'-  to  look  9.1  qna'nxan    ya'q^hisuts    we    (excl.) 

will  continually  watch  thee  72.6 
sl'nafi-  to  desire  IS. 5  si'n^xyunanxan  Ll'utux  we  (excl.) 

want  him  to  come  17.2,  3 
Lxul'-  to  dr-f"  60.19  yaP-'xa^nxan  Ifl'a}  Lxuyu'yun  lots 

we  (excl.)  salmon  dry  it 
leIu^'  he  hits  qna'nxan  LElu'yutsats  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  two 
qna!nxan  LElu'yun   tu'anx  xa'ts.'u 
we  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qna!nxan  leIW yutsatct  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  (pi.) 
Jia^' mut^nxan    LElu'yun   qua      we 
(excl.)  are  hitting  (them)  all 
anx-  to  give  up  54.12  a'nxa^tsatct    you    (shall)    let    me 

alone  27.5 
yarf'^-  to  look  9.1  yaq^^yV '^yutsatct  haya'mut  j'ou  all 

shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 
hate'-  to  ask  66. 16  hatc'a'yunatct  you  (shall)  ask  her 

74.10 
yaq^'-  to  look  9.1  ya'q'^'^yutsa'"xun  qnl'xtsHct  you  are 

looking  at  us  (excl.) 
waa^'  he  says  19.3  atsl'tc^nxan  vma'yuts    thus    the}^ 

told  me  46.20,  21 
§  25 
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st'nxl-  to  desire  18.5  hlxma'yanxtn  st'rV'xyuts   (to)  kill 

me  they  want  21.9 
ts'^ha'yun  he  kills  it  46,5,  6        ti^Jia' yunanx  ants  Lt'mnaq   they 

kill  that  elk  82.17,  18 
L!wa°-n-  to  tell  16.5  tua's^nx  Llona'yutsanl  these  told 

us  (incl.) 
§  26.  Position  of  Pronouns  in  Verbs  Accompanied  by  Adverbial  Forms 
As  has  been  stated  before  (see  p.  474),  the  pronominal  suffixes  stand 
in  terminal  position,  and  theoretically  are  added  to  the  verb;  but 
whenever  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  particle  precedes  the  verb,  the 
pronouns  are  preferably  suffixed  to  these  and  precede  the  verbal 
expression.  The  verb  appears  in  all  such  cdses  in  what  ma}'  be  called 
the  fundamental  type  (see  pp.  470,  474). 

ni'ctcimin  niEq.'ya'wax  because  I 
intend  to  dance  72.12 

kunii' ntc^nx jylrid^'  not  you  are  sick 
86.14 


nVctcim  because  18.8 
kumi'ntc  not  12.2 
tci^k  here 


ta^'k^ns  aya'qri^tl  ts  sl'xa}  here  we 
two  (incl.)  will  leave  this  (our) 
canoe  56.5 

sqa^kts  qa'tc^ntux^  sqa^kts  tlim- 
ctlHux  there  you  two  shall  go, 
there  3^ou  two  shall  raise  chil- 
dren 32.5 

s^atsl'td^ax  waana'vM  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 

ha^'nanl  hu'tctux  differently  we 
(incl.)  will  play  11.2 

yaP-'xahixan  ImtdV-'  lots  (of  games) 
we  (excl.)  play  70.19 

t<yl'kt(A  hM(yu}\  s^atsa'tci  xnl'^nls 
where  (ever)  you  play,  thus  you 
will  keep  on  doing  it  72,20,  21 

Hnx  wan  tclhi  then  they  fiiiall}^ 
returned  60,10,  11 

The  same  tendency  to  suffix  the  subjective  pronouns  to  adverbial 
expressions  that  precede  the  verb  is  shown  even  in  cases  where  a 
verbal  expression  is  preceded  by  a  nominal  subject  or  object. 

Mya'tc  people  60.25  hhja'tc^nx  ll't.'lsuts  txu  people  thee 

will  eat  just  13.10 

L/°wa'x  messenger  7.7  LHim'x^nxan  ts  lIu'  (as)  messen- 

gers we  (excl,)  these  come  30.6, 7 

§  26 


sqa^-k  there  14,6 

s^atsl'tc  thus  8.1 
ha^'na  different  58.9 
yaP^'xa}  much  8.5 
tclk  where  34.2 

H  and,  then  7.4 
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Uqwa^-'tEm    root,    alder    tree    ilqutml'a^x  qaa^'  an  alder  tree  they 

92.5,  6  two  entered  92.6 

2/a^^"5  seal  62.4  yEku's^nx   tutca^'    sea-lions    the}' 

spear  62.2 
qa}x  night  40. 14  qo>'x^nx  a'l'du  ya'q^hUux{'dt)  night 

likewise  3'ou  will  watch  70.18, 19 

OBJECTIVE   FOBMS  (§§  27-48) 
§  27.  Introductory 

In  sentences  containing  subject  and  object  the  interrelation  between 
them  is  expressed  with  great  definiteness  b}'  means  of  suffixes  that 
precede  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns.  My  original  inten- 
tion was  to  treat  these  suffixes  as  pronominal  elements;  but  the  chief 
objection  to  such  a  treatment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pronouns,  sub- 
jective and  objective,  are  repeated  after  them.  Hence  it  was  found 
advisable  to  treat  them  as  objectiA'e  elements.  In  the  expression  of 
the  relations  a  distinction  is  made  between  third  person  objects  on  the 
one  hand,  and  first  and  second  persons  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  indirect  object  is  distinguished  from  the  direct  object,  and  the 
same  classification  of  persons  is  found.  The  possessive  relations 
between  the  subject  and  the  two  objects  are  also  expressed  with  great 
clearness ;  and,  finall}^  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
the  indicative,  imperative,  and  passive  modes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  following  table  represents  all  the  suffixes 
belonging  to  this  group: 


Indicative 

Ijiperative 

Passive 

Personal  Interrelations 

Object 

1st  &  2d  per. 

3d  per. 

1st  per.                   3d  per.            ! 

Direct     .    . 
Indirect .    . 

-uin 
-Emts 

-un 
-ux 

-Its                    -yun,  -Tni 

-iipyun 
-Imts                 -yiix 

-imE, 

-umE 

Possessive  Interrelations 

Forms  of 
possession 

Not  own 
Owu  insep. . 
Own  sep.     . 

-alts 

-'itx,  -u 
-I'ltsm 

-ul                    -tits                             -n 
-'itsx 
-itsm 

■mtx 

-xamltx 

§   27 
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Some  of  these  forms  are  applicable  to  the  present  tense  onlj'-,  show- 
ing- different  suffixes  in  other  tenses.  Thus,  an  entirely  divergent 
treatment  is  accorded  to  the  suffixes  denoting  possessive  interrelations 
for  the  durative,  intentional,  and  past  tenses  (see  §  37) . 

For  the  purpose  of  greater  clearness,  these  forms  have  been  sub- 
divided into  the  following  four  groups: 

(1)  Indicative  forms  denoting  personal  interrelations. 

(2)  Indicative  forms  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 

object  and  subject. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 

tions. 

(4)  Imperative  forms  denoting  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 

tions. 

Indicative  Suflaxes  Denoting  Personal  Interrelations  (§§  28-31) 

§  2S.  Direct  Object  of  TJiircl  Person  -un  (-aun) 

This  suffix  transforms  nouns  into  verbs,  transitivizes  all  verbs 
expressing  intransitive  actions,  and  changes  a  transitive  idea  into  a 
causative  concept.  In  all  these  cases  the  object  must  be  a  third  person. 
All  stems  ending  in  z'-diphthongs  change  the  /  of  the  diphthong  into  y 
before  adding  the  transitive  suffix  (see  §  8).  This  suffix  immediately 
precedes  the  subjective  pronouns,  and  hence  invariably  follows  the 
tense  signs.      For  the  interchange  between  -un  and  -«"7i  see  §  2. 

Tdu^vAna}'  ice  appears  76.13       Jc / uHuV nun  z/a'^^  ice  he  made  all 

over  94.2,  3 
tETc/d'JcL.'  trap  100.4  tEkla'TcLlun  he  sets  traps 

yalqoda^  hole  84.6  a'ntsux  ya'lqa^^n  those  two  (who) 

dig  holes  84.5 
s^a'tsa  thus  8.7  s^aisa'un  thus  (he  does  it) 

hl^'sa  well  12.2  hlsa'un  he  cures  him 

WTia?  he  is  afraid  17.6  wi'nxahi  she  was   afraid  of   him 

86.1 
dl'x  it  shook  36.10  d'l'xun  she  shook  him  58.4 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2  ma'ltcu^n  hlya'wa  he  made  a  fire 

94.23 
xaxi!  he  died  40.21  xau'un  he  killed  him  96.13 

maHc  it  lay  32.20  q^a^x  ma'tcun  on  top  (they)  put  it 

80.9 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—16 31 
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scnV^nE  (they  two)  do  48.12 
L!wa°"rh  he  tells  16.5 

waa'  he  says  12.10 
wad^  he  said  8.9 
lH!(f  he  eats  44.19 
yixa^'  (they)  look  ^^.^ 
tutca''  (they)  spear  62.2 

ta^  it  sits  32.21 

qnuhv}'  he  finds 
tquW  he  shouted  92.6 
ya'(fhaH  he  looked  25.3 
Ha^x  iin'lut  ih^j  two  affirmed 

90.6 
wa'ayax  he  spoke 
an! ntjn^yax  he  traveled 

xi'ntmls  (you)   will   continu- 
ally travel  13.3 
wa'ah  he  says  continually  26.8 

Ll'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xau'  he  died  40.21 

yixa^'  he  sees 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16 


xnl'^nun  he  did  it  94.14 

Ha^x  L/wa^'nUn  they  two  told  her 

96.10 
waa'a^n  he  said  to  him  20.7 
waa'yun  he  told  him  36.26 
IH.'a'yun  he  devoured  him  15.2 
H  yvxa'yun  and  he  saw  it  58.13 
H^nx  tutca'yun  they  spear  (them) 

62.5 
ta'yun   qamUa'aHm    my    mother 

kept  her  100.12 
tE^q  qnuhu'yun  something  he  finds 
tqulu'yun  he  shouts  at  him 
ya'g^haHmi  (I)  look  at  them  25.5,  6 
H  ma'cf^L  wl'lutmi  Crow  answered 

him  36.6,  7 
wa°-' yaxa^n  he  spoke  to  him  36.11 
H  m' ntm^yaxa^n  he   took   (them) 

along  92.13 
qm'xts^nx    xi'ntmisiln    you    will 

always  carry  it  14.3 
wa'a^sun  (you)  keep  on  telling  him 

19.5 
Llu'un  he  got  (there)  16.3 
xau'na^xun  we  two  (excl.)  killed 

him  96.8,  9 
yixa'yurwy-x  the}^  two  see  it  62. 20, 

21 
hatc'a'yunatci  you  ask  her  74.10 


§  29.  Direct  Object  of  First  and  Second  Persons  -uts  (-a^ts) 

This  suffix  indicates  that  an  action  has  been  performed  upon  a  first 
or  second  person  as  object.  The  person  of  the  actor  is  expressed  by 
suffixing  to  -uts  the  corresponding  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24).  Its 
use  corresponds  to  that  of  -un  for  the  third  person  object. 

An  explanation  for  the  interchange  between  -fits  and  -aHs  will  be 
found  in  §  2.  This  suffix  follows  all  other  verbal  suffixes  excepting, 
of  course,  the  subjective  pronouns.  The  u  unquestionably  denotes 
the  indicative  mode,  and  is  identical  with  the  u  in  -un,  -ux,  -ults,  -ul,  etc. 
(see  §§  23,  28,  30,  35,  36). 

This  suffix  has  been  referred  to  in  §  25,  where  a  tabular  presentation 
of  the  diflferent  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns  will  be  found. 

§  29 
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si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5  m,' n^xyutsanx  qna   hutca'wax  I 

want  you  to  have  fun  21.6 

yaqu-  to  look  9.1  ya'quyutsats  qna  I  will  look  at 

you  two 

ma/i- to  take  care  38.13  hl'sanxmafn%suts'WQ\\i\io\x^h2lt 

alwa3's  take  care  of  me  22. 2 

2/«^w'- to  look  9.1  ya' q^hlsutsanxan      hi' ha     thou 

shalt  always  watch  us  (excl.) 
well  70.14,  15 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1  waa'aHsin  he  told  me  58.18 

ydx-  to  see  13.7  tffl'k^nxyixa'yuts  md'q^L  where- 

ever  Crow  sees  thee  38.16,  17 
For  further  examples  see  §  25. 

§  SO.  Indirect  Object  of  Third  Person  -ux  (-a«x) 

Each  language  has  a  number  of  verbal  expressions  that  require  the 
presence  of  a  direct  and  indirect  object.  Such  verbs  are,  as  a  rule, 
distinguivshed  from  other  stems  by  means  of  some  grammatical  con- 
trivance. Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  suffix  -ux  added  to  the 
bare  stem.  This  suffix,  however,  is  used  only  when  the  third  per- 
son (singular,  dual  or  plural)  is  the  indirect  object  of  the  sentence. 
As  soon  as  the  first  or  second  person  becomes  the  indirect  object, 
another  suffix,  -smts,  is  used  (see  §  31). 

The  pronoun  expressing  the  subject  of  the  action  always  follows 
the  suffix  -ux, 

waxax-  reduplicated  stem  of    H  waxa'xa^x  ants  mi'n^xun  then  he 
wax-  to  give  18.5  gave  him  that  lightning  38. 2  (for 

ux  =  a^x  see  §  2) 
hamts-  to  dip  out  s^as  ha'mtsux  he  dipped  it  out  for 

him  46.6 
Myatsi'ts-    reduplicated  form     Myatsi'tsuxan  I  put  it  on  him 
of  hits-,,  Myats-  to  put  on, 
to  wear  11.8 
lalt'^-  to  take,  to  fetch  7.5  laTcwa'Tcuxan  1  took  it  away  from 

him 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6.  haynayi'xux  he  tied  it  on  him 

§  31.  Indirect  Object  of  First  and  Second  Persons  -Emts 

This  suffix  is  used  only  with  verbal  stems  that  require  a  direct  and 
indirect  object.  The  direct  object  expressed  by  this  suffix  is  always 
the  third  person,  while  the  indirect  object  must  be  either  a  first  or 

§§  30-31 
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a  second  person,  rej^ardless  of  number.  The  suffix  expressing  the 
same  idea  with  the  third  person  as  the  indirect  object  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  §  30.  The  pronominal  suffixes  denoting  the  subject  of  the 
action  and  its  relation  to  the  direct  object  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  connection  with  the  suffix  -uts  (see  §  29).  The  verbal  stem  to  which 
this  suffix  is  added  has  frequently  terminal  reduplication. 

hamx-  to  tie  8.fi  hamdn' xEmtsanx  1  tie  it  on  thee 

wax-  to  give  18.2  qna' hamts^nx  wa'xa}sEmU  to  thee 

I  will  keep  on  giving  it  44.15 
waxa'xEmtsanayin  they  gave  it  to 
me 
hitsa^'  he  put  it  on  hltsa'yEmtsanx  qnlxP'ts  you  put  it 

on  me 
s^a'An  /ih/atsi'tsEvits  he  put  it  on 

me 
s^a's^nx  hUsa'yEmts  he  put  it  on 
thee 
a' (J-  to  leave  56.5  a^qa'qEintsin  he  left  it  to  me 

luax-  to  give  IS. 2  waxa' xEintsanx  ta'la  he  gives  thee 

money 

Indicative  Suffixes  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  Between  Object 
and  Subject  (§§  32-37) 

§  S2.  Introductori/ 

The  phenomenon  of  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  of  a  sentence  through  the  medium  of  distinct  suf- 
fixes is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  American  Indian 
languages.^  From  a  logical  point  of  view  such  a  formation  is  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  actual 
difference  that  exists  between  the  concept  of  an  act  performed  upon  a 
given  object  and  the  conveying  of  the  same  act  performed  upon 
an  object  that  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  the  English  sentence  I  whip  mt  horse  states  a  fact  that  is 
fundamentalh"  different  from  the  sentence  I  whip  the  horse,  in  so 
far  as  it  expresses,  besides  the  act  performed  by  the  subject  upon  the 
object,  also  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  object  and  sub- 
ject. In  the  Indo-European  languages,  in  which  each  idea  maintains 
an  independent  position  in  a  complex  of  grammatical  concepts,  such 

'  See,  for  example,  Sioux,  Chinook,  Kutenai. 

§  32 
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relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  independent  words,  as  a  rule  pos- 
sessive pronouns;  but  in  Siaslaw  these  relations  are  relegated  to  the 
verb,  and  consequently  we  find  them  convej^ed  by  means  of  certain 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  stems  denoting  verbal  ideas. 

The  possessive  relations  that  may  exist  between  object  and  subject 
of  a  sentence  are.  of  a  threefold  nature.  The  object  may  form  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (1  wash  my  face);  the  object  may  be 
separably  connected  with  the  subject  (I  lose  my  knife);  or  the  ob- 
ject may  stand  in  a  possessive  relation  to  another  object  (I  lose  his 
knife).  Siuslaw  distinguishes  clearly  between  these  three  types  of 
relationship,  and  expresses  each  of  them  by  means  of  a  distinct  suffix. 

§  33,  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  Forms  an  Inseparable  Part  of 
the  Subject  -itx  (-aitx),  -tx 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  object  of  the  sentence  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  subject.  Hence  all  stems  expressing  an  action 
performed  by  the  speaker  upon  any  part  of  his  own  body  (and  even 
upon  his  name)  occur  with  these  suffixes.  Now  and  then  they  will 
be  found  added  to  stems  denoting  actions  that  do  not  necessarily 
involve  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  as  its  recipient.  All  such 
formations  must  be  looked  upon  as  ungrammatical ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
due  either  to  analogy  or  to  an  unintentional  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  informant.^ 

The  verbal  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  this  manner  need  not 
always  be  transitive  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  may,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do,  denote  conditions  and  states  in  which  an  inte 
gral  part  of  the  subject  may  find  itself.  Such  expressions  are  possi- 
ble, because  to  the  mind  of  the  Siuslaw  they  convey  transitive  ideas. 
Thus  the  sentence  I  am  sorry  expresses,  according  to  our  interpre- 
tation, an  intransitive  idea.  The  Siuslaw  treats  it  as  a  transitive 
sentence,  and  expresses  it  by  saying  I  make  my  mind  sick.  In 
the  same  manner  Siuslaw  conceives  of  our  expressions  my  hair 
BURNED,  HIS  CHILD  DIED,  IT  IS  COLD,  ctc,  as  transitive  sentences, 
and  renders  them  by  (I)  burned  my  hair,  (he)  caused  his  child 

TO   DIE,    THE   EARTH   MAKES   ITS   BODY   COLD,    etc. 

No  specific  reason  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of  the  parallel 
forms  -Itx  and  -tx^  nor  has  any  distinction  been  detected  in  the  use  of 

« My  informant  made  such  mistakes  rather  frequently,  but  corrected  them  promptly  whenever  her 
attention  was  called  to  them. 

§  33 
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the  two  forms.      It  seems,  however,  that  -tx  tends  to  appear  after 
other  suffixes,  while  -Itx  is  added  to  bare  stems. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  Avith  the  frequentative  -Itx  (see 
§  68),  -Itx  interchanges  frequently  with  -d''tx.  For  an  explanation 
of  this  interchange  see  §  2. 


kuts-  to  paint 

Ih!-  to  open  (mouth)  28.2 

skwa-  to  stand  14.4 


Tcutsa}'txan  qa'nni  I  paint  my  face 

IklaHx  Loa'  he  opened  his 
mouth  96.1 

lia}'mut^nx  la^'qat  skwaha}'tx 
xwdkl'  they  all  had  feathers  on 
their  heads  (literally,  all  they, 
feathers  to  stand  caused  on  their 
heads  10.9 

Jclu^wind^'tx  hla'"'^  ice  appeared 
(literally,  ice  made  on  its  bod}^, 
the  earth)  76.10 

plna^tx  Jia}  they  were  sorry  (liter- 
ally, sick  they  made  their  minds) 
15.4 

ya'xaHxan  ha}  I  am  crafty  (liter- 
ally, much  I  have  in  my  mind) 
20.7 

tcanhatl' mxutxa^x  q^Li'm  t  ants 
pEni's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other's  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

tlntx  ha}  his  heart  cooked  96.9, 10 

ha'm^xtxan  hl'qy}  I  tie  Xi\\  hair 

mi'ltcistx  ha^'mut  hi' qv}  his  hair 
began  to  burn  (literally,  it  began 
to  buru  on  him  his  all,  hair) 
29.4 

ha^'na  hau'tx  ha"^  his  mind  had  be- 
come different  (literall}",  differ- 
ent on  him  it  had  made  itself, 
his  mind)  60.21 

In  the  following  examples,  terms  of  relationship  are  treated  as  in- 
separable parts  of  the  subject: 


hlu^win-  ice  76.11 


pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 


yaP-'xa^  much  8.5 


tcanhatl-  to  club 


tin-  to  boil,  to  be  ripe  98.7 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
mi'ltcist    he    commenced    to 
burn  29.3 


haw-  to  end,  to  make  14.6 


plti-  to  be  sick  40.21 
§  33 


pla°-7itx  ants  t.'dmc  (he)   got   sick 
his  boy  40.20 
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d'nxl-  to  desire  18.5  si'mdltx  ants  t'.amc  xun'L.'tuxtc  he 

wanted  that  his  child  should 
come  back  (literally,  he  wanted 
his,  that  child,  return  shall  his) 
42.5,  6 

waa'-  to  say  7.1  s^atsi'td^ax  waa^'tx  ants  mild  thus 

their  (dual)  mother  told  them 
(literally,  thus  their  two,  told, 
that  mother)  54.23 

kant-  to  call  ha'ntltx  mdtH'  he  called  his  elder 

brother  58.16 

xau'  he  died  40.21  tsq^nx  xawa^'tx  (when)  their  rela- 

tives died  (literally,  relatives 
they,  die  theirs)  68.13 

waa'-  to  say  7.1  s^atn'tc  wa'o}tx  ants  Lxa'^'y ax  thus 

he  said  to  that  his  friend  42.7,  8 

§  34.  Suffix  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  the  Subject,  but 
Separable  frotn  it  -utsm-  (-autsm-) 

This  suiSx  seems  to  be  a  compound  consisting  of  two  separate  suf- 
fixes, -Vbts-  and  -ra.  While  the  original  function  of  the  second  element 
is  unknown,  the  first  component  is  undoubtedly  the  suffix  expressing 
the  direct  object  of  the  first  and  second  persons  (see  §  29  and  also  §  23). 

It  expresses  a  transitive  action  whose  recipient  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  without  forming  an  integral  part  of  it.  Terms  of  relationship, 
and  all  concrete  nouns,  excepting  those  nominal  stems  that  denote 
parts  of  the  body,  are  thus  considered;  but,  owing  to  frequent  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  informant,  this  suffix  will  be  found  used  also  in  con- 
nection with  objects  expressing  parts  of  the  body.^  All  subjective  pro- 
nouns are  added  to  this  suffix  b}^  means  of  a  connecting  weak  vowel, 
as  a  result  of  the  law  regulating  the  use  of  consonantic  clusters  (see 
§  4);  and,  as  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  this  suffix 
appears  in  final  position  as  -utsiiiE.  The  u  of  this  suffix  often  inter- 
changes with  the  diphthong  a"  (see  §  2).  The  suffix  follows  the  tense 
signs,  and  is  frequently  added  to  reduplicated  stems. 

la'Tc^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  lakwa'Tcutsndn  Tc^d'nl  I  take  my 

bucket 
qnu-  to  find  56.9  qnu'hutsmin    qal'tc   I  found    ni}' 

knife 
Llxmna}'-  to  kill  15.3  l  ! xma^' yutsmanx      ni^u'slc^      you 

killed  your  younger  brother 

1  See  §  33,  p.  485. 

§   34 
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lalc'^-  to  take  7.5 
L.'ox-  to  send  16.10 
waa^'  he  says  8.9 
lI'u  (tlio}^)  come  9.3 


lakwa'kutsmE     k^d'nl    she    took 

her  bucket  90.21 
LldxaJxcCHsiixE     hltc    he    sent  his 

people  30.1,  2 
at&atc  waa'yutsmE  qi'utc  thus  he 

said  to  his  wife  48.17 
ya°-'xa^    ts     1%'tla}     Llvn'wutsmE 


waa  -  to  speak  8.1 


lots  (of)  this  (their)  food  (the}') 
are  bringing  100.9, 10 
Llu'utsmE    hltsi'stc    she  came  to 

her  (own)  house  58.7,  8 
^oaa'aHsms  ants  hla"^^  Into  he  said 
to  his  many  people  7.1 
rtiVltdhst   he   begins   to   burn     H  q!a'~il   mi'ltcistutsm.E    then  her 

29.3  pitch  began  to  burn  90.22 

od'l'xei-  to  woi'k  50.9  odl'xcl'yutsmci^x  a'ntsHc^ax  md'ti 

they  two  worked  at  their  (dual) 
dams  48.10 

X 

In  the  following  instances  this  suffix  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  nouns  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  subject:  . 

t!E7nx^-  to  cut 


pax-  to  close  (eyes)  36.16 
ya'q^hciH  he  looked  58. 1 

wt'ltctst  he  begins  to  send 

2)ln-  to  be  sick  40.21 

mtnx^-  to  lighten  38.5 

t(yi't^l  wind 
§  34 


H^nx  t!Emxu'yutsm,E  hl'qu^  then 
they  cut  their  hair  68.14 

paxa'xutsmE  hopx  he  shut  his 
eyes  36.20 

yo' quhaHu^' tsniE  Jcopx  he  opened 
his  eyes  (literally,  he  looked 
with  his  eyes)  36.20 

lot'ltctstu'tsmE  wa'as  he  began 
sending  his  message  (word) 
92.19 

jplanya^' tistutsiriE  ha}tc  he  was 
sorry  (literally,  he  begins  to 
make  sick,  his  mind)  40.21 

H  wan  Tnt'nxaHvJUmE  lIci"^^  now 
he  made  lightning  (literall}', 
then  finally  caused  to  lighten 
her  body,  the  world)  38.6 

tdit'' a' truism E  L.'a'°-^  ants  tsxu'n- 
pL%  TsxunpLi  made  a  wind 
(literally,  caused  to  blow  his 
world,  that  TsxunpLi)  94.6,  7 
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§  35.    Suffix  Indicating  that  the   Object    is  Possessed   hy  a    Third 
Person  Object  -ill  {-&^) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  act  performed  upon  an  object  that  forms  an 
integral  part  of  or  that  is  separably  connected  with  another  object. 
Hence  it  indicates  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  two 
objects  as  seen  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  possessor  of  the 
object  of  the  action  must  be  the  third  person,  regardless  of  number. 
If,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate  the  number  of  the 
possessor,  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  suffixing  to  the  possessed 
object  the  possessive  suffixes  for  the  third  person  singular,  dual  or 
plural  (see  §  88).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  possessed  object  appears 
in  the  absolutive  form,  and  not  with  the  locative  case  endings,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  pronominal  suffixes  expressing  the  subject  of  the 
action  follow  the  suffix  -ul;  and  as  this  suffix  ends  in  a  consonant,  and 
some  of  the  subjective  pronouns  begin  with  a  consonant,  the  pronouns 
are  frequently  preceded  by  a  connecting,  weak  vowel  (see  §  4). 
There  exists  undoubtedly  an  etymological  connection  between  the  u 
of  this  suffix  and  the  u  of  the  direct  object  of  the  third  person  -un 
(see  §§  23,  28).  For  the  u  of  -ul  the  diphthong  a"  is  quite  frequently 
substituted.     This  interchange  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 


st'nxl-  to  desire  18.5 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
yax-  to  see  34.4 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2 

2/a'^«'-  to  see  23.9 

yax-  to  see  34.4 

ya^Jc!-  small  36.23 

haw-  to  end,  to  make  14.6 

lak""-  to  take  7.5 


st'n^xyvln  hltsl'^  I  like  his  house 
ha'tnxaHn  tciL  I  tie  his  hands 
ylxa'yulanx  rnUa  you  see    his 

father 
Jilna' yvHanx  L.'xml'tl  you  took 

his  bow  along 
H    ya'q^'yvl   mt'c'kHa^   and    he 

saw  her   vulva    (bad    thing) 

90.10 
ydxt'xula^x  tcu'x^s  he  saw  their 

(dual)  vulvas  90.15 
yah.'i'tcHul  xwa'ka  she  cut  his 

head  into  pieces  96.11 
ha^'na  hau'ul  ha^  different  she 

made  his  mind  58.9 
tll'ya^    lakwa'l'ul    ants    mat'l' 

bear  had  seized  that  his  older 

brother  58.16 

§  35 
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qwa'^n-  to  pour  29.2  Hwan qwa'^nul  Loaya'tc^tc  (they 

two)  now  pour  it  into  his 
mouth  96.7 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16  Htc%  hatc'a'yul  hd  you  ask  her 

(literally,  and  you  ask  about 
her  mind  [opinion])  74.8 

§  30.  Suffix  Expressing  an   Object  Possessed  by  a  First  or  Second 
Person  Object  -ults  (-a<ilts) 

This  suffix  has  the  same  function  as  -ul^  but  differs  from  it  in  so 
far  as  the  possessor  of  the  object  must  be  either  a  tirst  or  a  second  per- 
son. The  number  of  the  possessor,  when  required,  is  indicated  by  the 
possessive  suffixes  added  to  the  possessed  object  (see  §  88).  Owing  to 
the  variability  of  the  person  of  the  possessor,  this  suffix  conveys, 
besides  the  idea  of  a  possessive  relation  between  two  objects,  also  the 
connection  that  exists  between  subject  and  object.  Hence  it  assumes 
a  function,  limited  in  scope,  but  similar  in  character  to  the  suffix  for 
the  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns.  This  functional  similarity 
is  indicated  even  in  the  phonetic  composition  of  the  suffix.  -Hits  is 
undoubtedly  a  compound  suffix  consisting  of  the  previously  discussed 
-ul  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  subject  and  object  pronoun  -uts  (see  §  29), 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  original  form  may  have  been  -uluts^ 
contracted  later  on  into-  vlts.  A  comparison  of  the  Siuslaw  transi- 
tive indicative  suffixes  shows  that  the  majority  of  them  have  the  u 
in  common.  Hence  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  u  originally  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a  transitive  indicative  action  (see  §  23);  and  as  the 
•u  was  alread}"  present  in  the  first  element  of  this  suffix  {-ul)^  it  may 
have  been  omitted  as  superfluous  in  the  second  part. 

Owing  to  this  additional  function  of  this  suffix  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
pressing subject  and  object  pronouns,  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  it  in  a  method  similar  to  the  one  employed  in  the  suffixation 
of  the  subjective  pronouns  to  the  suffix  -uts  (see  §  25).  After  certaio 
consonants  this  suffix  is  changed  into  -aHts  (see  §  2). 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  hlna' yultsanx  hlxial'tl  I  take  along 

thy  bow 
yax-  to  see  34.4  yixa' yultsanx  qa'nni  I  look  at  th}' 

face 
l!x{u)-  to  know  40.16  L.'xu'yutsanx    mita   qna    I    knov 

thy  father 
§  36 
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wax-  to  give  18.2 

L/xmal-  to  kill  15.3 
tsxan-  to  comb 
laJc'^-  to  take  7.5 
l!x{u)-  to  know  40.16 

yax-  to  see  34.4 


waxa'yultsanx    ta'Jdn    mVn^xvn  I 

will    give   thee    my    lightning 

38.1,  2 
Lixmal'yultsanx    m^u'sh^    qnlxP-ts 

you  killed  my  younger  brother 
tsxana' yultsanx  hl'g'u}  youcomVjed 

my  hair 
¥hwa' yultsin  ants  qal'tc  he  took 

that  my  knife 
Lfxu'yultsin  tnita   he  knows    my 

father 
s^as  l!xu' yultsanx  mita  he  knows 

thy  father 
^as  yixa' yultsanx  qa'nni  he  looks 

at  ih.j  face 


§  37»  Suffixes  Denoting  Possessive  Inter-relations  for    Tenses  other 
than  the  Present  -isiti,  -a^iti,  -yaxa'ti 

When  possessive  interrelations  that  occur  in  tenses  other  than  the 
present  are  to  be  expressed,  the  Siuslaw  language  resorts  to  an  inter- 
esting form  of  composition  of  suffixes.  Thus  the  durative  suffix  -is 
(see  §  69),  the  intentional  (see  §  70),  and  the  past  -yax  (see  §  74),  are 
combined  with  the  possessive  suffix  -Iti  (see  §  88),  forming  new  com- 
pound suffixes  -^slti^  -a^lti,  and  -yaxaHi,  that  indicate  semi-reflexive 
actions  performed  constantly,  or  about  to  be  performed,  or  performed 
long  ago.  In  these  new  suffixes  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  objects  that  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
objects  that  are  possessed  by  the  subject. 


ya'^'k!-  small  36.23 

yah.'ls  he  is  constantly  (get- 
ting) small 


haw-  to  finish  14.6 

ha^'uns  he  makes  continually 


Jcvfi'tci  ya'JcHsltl  ha^  don't  ye  be 
downhearted!  (literally,  not  you 
small  always  make  j'^our  mind) 
60.5 

'"'Pnx  humVntc  at^'tc  ha^'vnsiti 
ha}  and  you  don't  believe  it  thus 
(literally,  and  you,  not  thus, 
make  continually  your  mind) 
46.24 

qa'xantc  ha^'wiMtl  ha'''  downward 
make  continually  your  hearts 
8.10 

§  37 
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km-  to  take  along  23.2 

hi'nls  be  always  takes  along 


xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 

xnV^nls  Cwe)   always  do  it 
72.15 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

hamxci}"-  to  intend  to  tie 

2MX-  to  shut  (e3'e)  36.16 
paxo)"-  to  be  about  to  close 

ya'xatc''-  to  try  to  look  13.7 
yaxatda}"-  to  intend  to  tiy  to 
look 

tquya^-  to  intend  to  boil 

hamx-  to  tie -8. 6 

ha'TTixyax  he  tied 
pax-  to  close  36.16 

jpa'xyax  he  closed 


nlxHs  H^nx  qanl'nal  hl'msUl  you 
will  take  along  your  knife  (liter- 
ally, you,  and  you,  knife,  take 
along  will  always  yours)  50.16, 
17 

H^7il  xn%"^nlsit%  still  we  will  keep 
on  doing  cur  .   .  .  72.17 

hamxa'^ltin  hl'qu^  I  intend  tying 
lU}'  hair 

pdxa'^ltln  hopx  I    intend  to  close 
my  eyes 

ydxatc'a'^'vMin  t.'dinc  h!^'LU  I  in- 
tend to  try  to  look  for  ni}'  boy 
tomorrow  60.1,  2 

H^ns  tquya''^ltl  we  will  cook  (our 
camas)  98.3 

ha'inxyaxa^tl  Jil'gvJ'  he  tied  his  hair 


pd'xyaxaHinhopx  I  closed  my  eyes 

A  similar  process  is  resorted  to  whenever  the  prohibitive  mode 
(see  §  40)  of  an  action  denoting  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  is  to  be  expressed.  In  such  cases  the  durative  -Is  (see  §  69) 
is  combined  with  the  possessive  -~iti-  (see  §  88),  and  the  whole  verb  is 
preceded  by  the  negative  particle  l:u\  I'um.i'iitc 'SOT  (see  §  131). 

kiinnx     tsxa'moisltl    hf\!qv}    don't 
comb  thy  hair! 

IcuHs   Ih.'a'a^sUl    Laa'    don't 
(pi.)  open  your  mouths! 


tsxana-  to  comb 
ITc.'a-  to  open  28.2 
hln-  to  take  along  23. 2 
haw-  to  finish,  to  work  14.6 


you 
don't    take 


hitnnx   hl'nlsUl  sl'xa 
thy  canoe  along! 

Jiurai'ritcHc^  qa'xanto  ha'^'wisltl 
ha}  don't  ye  be  continually 
downhearted  (literall}",  not  ye, 
downwards,  make  continually 
your,  hearts)  8.10 


§  37 
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Passive    Suffixes    Indicating    Pronominal    and    Possessive    Interrelations 

(§§  38-39) 

§  S8.  Passive  Suffixes  for  Verbs  Requiring  in  the  Active  a  Double 
Object  -imE,  -umE  (-a^imE) 

-IniJE,  This  suffix  invariably  follows  the  verbalizing  -^  or  -a^  (see 
§  75),  and  seems  to  express  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  that  require  in 
the  active  the  presence  of  a  double  (direct  and  indirect)  object, 
although  it  will  be  found  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  neces- 
saril}^  require  such  a  double  object.  Whenever  the  subjective  pro- 
nouns are  added  to  it,  the  obscure  e  of  this  suffix  is  changed  into  a 
weak  a  or  i.  The  form  -ims  occurs  in  terminal  position  only.  This 
suffix  follows  all  temporal  suffixes. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  waxa'ylmanx  qanl'nal  it  (will)  be 

given  to  you,  (a)  big  knife  19.6 

hl'qla  waxa'yuslmE  a'ntsHc  mita 

dentalia  shells  are  usually  given 

to  him,  to  that  her  father  74.19 

hits-  to  put  on  11.10  hltsa'ylmin  it  is  put  on  me 

haw-  to  end,  to  make,  14.6  txuiix  hV-'sa  hauia' ylm e  ha}  thej^ 

are  just  good-minded  toward 
thee  (literally,  just  thee  well  it 
is  made  towards,  mind)  21.1 

In  two  instances  this  suffix  has  been  added  to  a  stem  without  the  aid 
of  the  verbalizing  -^  (-rt*)- 

ha' us  easy  atsl'tc  ha'uslmE  thus  it  was  agreed 

upon  (literally,  thus  it  was 
[made]  easy)  24.1 

haiu-  to  finish,  to  end  14.6  ha'uslmE  ants  tsfaln  ready  (made 

for  him  is)  that  pitch  26.5,  6 

This  suffix  may  be  preceded — for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  its  passive 
function — by  the  present  passive  -xani  (see  §  55).  In  such  cases  the 
verbalizing  suffix  is  omitted. 

Z^^^5s- to  put  on  11.8  toaa'  ants  hitsVxamlmE  said  that 

one  on  whom  it  was  put  on  11.10 

qun-  to  pour  H  wan  qunl'xaviwiE  and  now  it 

was  poured  down  into  his  .  .  . 
29.2 

aq-  to  take  off  13.1  aqa^'xamwiE  it  was  taken  off  him 

.$  38 
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-uniJE  has  the  same  function  as  -IniE,  and  is  used  in  connection  with 
similar  verbal  stems.  It  differs  from  it  onl}^  in  so  far  as  it  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem.  An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of 
-ume  and  -a'hyiE  has  been  given  in  §  2. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  ts'^qin  waxa^mE  what  do  you  give 

me  (literall}',  something  to  me, 
it  is  given?)  18.2 
qam'nal  waxa^'manx  a  big  knife  is 
given  to  you  21.4 

pl'u-  to  be  noisy  36.24  wa}  yaP-'xa}   tsq  H  pl'umE  they 

made  noise  with  everything  (lit- 
erall}^,  although  many  things 
[they  have],  still  it  is  made  noise 
with)  29.1 

§  39.    Passive  Suffixes  Denoting  Possessive    Melations   of  the  Sub- 
ject -ultx,  -xamltx 

These  suffixes  express,  besides  the  passive  voice,  also  the  fact  that 
the  recipient  of  the  action  is  either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral 
part  of  a  given  object. 

-ultx  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  suffix  -ul,  which  indicates  that 
the  object  forms  an  integral  part  of  or  is  possessed  by  another  object 
(see  §  35),  and  of  the  suffix  -tx^  denoting  that  the  object  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject  (see  §  33).  If  this  is  the  origin  of  the  compound 
suffix,  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  independent  suffixes  into  one 
new  formative  element  that  expresses  the  passive  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  idea  of  a  possessive  relation  between  object 
(grammatical  subject)  and  object,  presents  a  problem  that  must  remain 
unexplained.  The  person  of  the  possessed  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
suffixed  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  21).  The  stem  to  which  this  suffix 
is  added  occurs  frequently  in  an  amplified  form  (see  §  112).  Stems 
ending  in  i  (short  or  long)  change  it  into  y  before  adding  the  passive 
suffix  (see  §  8). 

lak'^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  hunn'yitc^ax  lakwa'ultx  ants  qi'utc 

not    their    (dual)   were    taken, 
those  wives  50.22 
lalcwa'ultxa^x  ta'td^ax  qi'utc  taken 
awa}'^   were   these    their   (dual) 
wives  62.3,  4 
§  39 
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tu-  (also  t!u)  to  buy  74.8 


xaz!-   to  make  50.8 


Icurmlntc^nx      txu     tluha!  ultxanx 

tiamc  not  for  nothing  will  they 

buy  your   child  (literally,    not 

[of]  thee  just  bought  [will  be] 

thy  child)  74.5 
sin^xyu'^  xaL/a'ultx   they  try  to 

find  some  remedy  (literally,  they 

desire   [that]   made   [cured]   be 

his  mind)  15.5 
huya'ultx   hci^   his   mind   will    be 

made  different  19.2 
8%' n^xyultxanx  t!amc  thy  child  is 

desired  (asked  for)  74.4 
Ha^x  tsina'x^yultxq^Ll'mtsin^.  their 

(dual)   anus   [will]  be  scorched 

88.7 
ha'tc'yaxaHtx    ha}   ants  qlutcu'ni 

(when)  asked  was  her  opinion, 

that  woman  74.16 
{-aHtx  =  -ultx  see  §  2) 


In  many  instances  this  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  verbalizing  -o}  (see 

§§  75,  8). 


si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 
tsi'nxl-  to  scorch 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16 


shwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 


tlcvn-  to  burv  80.10 


hate'-  to  ask  66.16 


waa^'  he  saj^s  8.9 


H   skwaha' yultx   tEqyu'^    then    is 

stood    up    its    (of    the    house) 

frame  80.7 
tlcwlha' yultx  qavf^ntl'yv/mtc  ants 

hUsi"^  dirt  is  put  on  both  sides 

(of)  that  house  80.10,  11 
.  .  .    ants  hate' a' yultx  ha}  (when 

of)  that  one  is  asked  his  opinion 

74.4,  5 
waa'yultxan   mita   m}^   father    is 

spoken  to 


-xaniltx  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  the  suffix  for  the  present 
passive  -xani  (see  §  55),  of  the  abbreviated  -ul  (see  §  35),  and  of  the 
suffix  -^iZ!(see  §  33).  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  suffix  can  be 
added  only  to  verbs  that  require  a  double  object,  the  amalgamation  of 
these  three  independent  formative  elements  into  one  suffix  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  an  act  whose  recipient 
(grammatical  subject)  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  one  of 

§  39 
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the  three  persons  (speaker,  person  spoken  to,  or  person  spoken  of), 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

The  use  of  this  suffix  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  verb 
TO  PUT  ON  requires  a  double  object,  because  it  implies  the  idea  to  put 
SOMETHING  ON  SOMEBODY,  or  vice  v&rsd.  Hence  8iuslaw  renders  the 
Enolish  sentence  his  hat  was  put  on  (really,  iiis  hat  was  put  on 
him)  by  a  complex  consisting  of  the  verbal  stem  and  the  compound 
suffix  -xamltx.  In  this  suffix  the  first  element,  -xam^  indicates  that  the 
action  is  passive  (performed  by  somebody  upon  the  recipient);  the  sec- 
ond element,  -^-,  denotes  that  the  direct  object  (in  this  case  the  noun 
hat)  is  possessed  by  the  recipient  of  the  action;  while  the  last  element, 
-tx  (which  when  used  alone  indicates  that  the  object  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  subjept),  serves  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  action  is  per- 
formed upon  the  indirect  object  (on  him)  which  (in  this  case)  can  no 
be  separated  from  the  (logical)  subject  (his  hat). 

The  persons  that  are  implied  in  the  possessive  relations  as  indicated 
by  this  suffix  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  subjective  pronouns 
added  to  it  (see  §  24).  Since  the  first  element  of  this,  compound  suffix 
is  the  present  passive  -xani^  the  manner  in  which  it  is  added  to  the 
verbal  stem  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  suffixation  of  -xam 
(see  §  55). 

ag-  to  take  off  13.1  aqa}' xamltxan  Ikwa'nuq^  taken  off 

(me)  is  my  hat 
Jilts-  to  put  on  11.8  hltsl' xamltxan  Ikwa'nuq^  put    on 

(me)  is  ni}'  hat 
tlEmx^-  to  cut  off  tlEinxiodxamltxanx   tclL    cut   off' 

(thee)  was  thy  hand 
lak^-  to  take  (away)  7.5  s^atsi'tc^ax    waa'xam.  a'ntsux    lo- 

kun'xaynltxqi'utc  thus  were  told 
those  two  from  whom  the  wives 
were  taken  awa}^  (literally,  thus 
they  two  were  told,  those  two 
[of]  whom  taken  away  were 
[those  their  dual]  wives)  54.14 

Imperative  Forms    Denoting    Pronominal    and    Possessive    Interrelations 

(§§  40-48) 

§  40.  Introductory 

In  the  following  sections  there  will  be  discussed  suffixes  that  express 
not  onl}^  the  imperative  mode,  but  also  the  exhortative. 
§  40 
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Besides  separate  suffixes  indicating  the  imperative  of  intransitive 
and  transitive  verbs  (see  §§  61,  62),  Siuslaw  shows  distinct  suffixes 
that  express  the  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
subject  and  object. 

Another  interesting  feature  that  may  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  is  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
negative  form  of  the  imperative  or  prohibitive  mode,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  expressed.  Generally  speaking,  the  durative  suffix 
-Is  (see  §  69),  used  in  connection  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
second  persons  (see  §  24),  and  in  addition  to  the  particle  of  negation 
(see  §  131),  expresses  the  prohibitive  mode.  This  idiomatic  expres- 
sion ma3"  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  a  prohibitive  command  addressed 
to  the  second  person  has  much  in  common  with  the  negative  form  of 
a  durative  action  performed  by  the  same  person. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  imperative  suffixes  express  other  cate- 
gories than  a  command,  the  prohibitive  form  of  the  imperative 
referring  to  such  categories  is  expressed  by  adding  to  the  durative 
-ts  the  respective  suffixes  that  denote  the  non-imperative  idea  (see 
§§  29,  30,  33,  35,  36,  37).  Examples  of  the  prohibitive  mode  and  a 
detailed  description  of  its  formation  will  be  found  in  §§  60-62,  42-46. 

§  41.  Exhortative  Suffixes  Exjyressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  Third 
Person  -yun,  -i^yun,  -ini 

These  three  suffixes  express  an  admonition  to  perform  an  action 
having  a  third  (not  mentioned)  person  as  its  object.  The  difference 
between  -ymi  and  -i^yun  could  not  be  traced  to  any  particular  cause, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  form  occurs  very  seldom.  The 
informant  always  rendered  the  first  two  suffixes  by  a  transitive  future, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  employed  quite  extensively  in  this  second- 
ary function, 

-yun  is  suffixed  to  verbs  expressing  transitive  ideas  only,  and  the 
stem  to  which  it  is  added  always  occurs  in  an  amplified  form  (see  §  §  7, 
112). 

a}q-  to  leave  56.6  ta^'Jc^iis  aya'rjyun  tE  Wi'a^  here  we 

two  (incl.)  Mill  leave  this  salmon 
(literally,  let  us  two  leave) 
l/ox-  to  send  16.10  L.'°ioa'xyu7)  late  I  will  send  these 

people  (literally,  let  me  send) 
30.19 

§  41 
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anx-  to  give  up  60.11 
Lixmal'-  to  kill  15.3 
IH!-  to  eat  15.2 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


hamt' ntcinl  ana'xyun  not  we  (incl.) 

will  give  it  up  (literallv,  don't 

let  us  two)  16.8 
Lixmlya'yunayil  we  (incl.)  will  kill 

him  (literall}^  let  us  kill  him) 

28.3 
hunii'ntc  ll't.'lyun  not  he  will  eat 

it  (literally,  don't  let  him  eat  it) 

34.22 
hama'xyun  he  will  tie  it  (literallj'', 

let  him  tie  it) 


-V^yun  exercises  apparently  the  same  function  as  the  first  suffix, 
but  does  not  necessarily  require  amplification  of  the  stem  to  which  it 
is  added. 

xrvV^yi-  to  do  11.11  xnV"nl'^yuns  we  two  (incl.)  will  do 

it  (literally,  let  us  two  doit)  10.5 
xnlyunV^yun  I  will  do  it  (literally, 

let  me  do  it) 
qatctnl"^yim  I  will  make  him  go 
(literall}^,  let  me  make  him  go) 
kwa^'^n-  to  bend  down  13.5         hunl'^yun  I  will  bend  it  down 

In  an  analogous  manner  Siuslaw  seems  to  have  formed  an  exhorta- 
tive suffix  expressing  the  direct  object  of  the  first  person.  This  is 
done  by  substituting  -ts  (see  §  23)  for  the  -n.  As  but  few  examples 
of  this  formation  were  obtained,  a  full  discussion  is  impossible.  The 
examples  follow. 


qatc^n-  to  go  12.1 


yaq'^'-  to  look,  to  see  25.3 
l!xu-  to  know  40.7 
ha^s-  to  follow  92.7 
hln-  to  take  along  9.5 


yaq'^^yV^yutsatoh  ye    look   at   me 

72.11,  12 
L ! x^wa! x^yutsa! tc%  ye   shall  know 

me  30.17 
hwas'^yu' tsana^  joxx  shall  follow  me 

92.3 
h}ya! nyutsanx  I  will  take  you  along 

58.6 


-1n%  is  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs,  and  is  always  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exhortative  particle  qaH  (see  §  129).  The  subjective 
pronouns  for  the  first  and  third  persons  as  the  performers  of  the 
action  are  always  added  to  the  particle  (see  §  26).  This  suffix  appears 
frequently  as  -a}n%  (see  §  2). 

§  41 
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lah^-  to  take,  to  seize  7.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
tqiil-  to  shout  52.8 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
tun-  to  invite  3  6.2 


qaHa^x  lakwl'nl  let  them  two  take 

(them)!  52.12,  13 
qaH  waa}'nl  let  him  speak  to  him! 
qaH^ns  tqull'nl  let  us  two  (incl.) 

shout  at  him! 
qaH^nx  h}yat^'n%  let  them  put  it  on ! 
qa^'l^rH  tunl'nl  let  us  (incl.)  invite 


§  4:2.  Imperative  Suffix  Expressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  First 

Person  -its  (-a'ts) 

This  suffix  is  added  direct!}^  to  the  stem,  and  commands  the  person 
addressed  (subject)  to  perform  an  act  upon  an  object  which  must  be 
one  of  the  first  persons.  The  -ts  of  this  suffix  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
cal with  the  -ts  found  in  all  suffixes  that  express  first  and  second 
persons  objects  (see  §§  23,  29,  34,  36).  The  combined  pronominal 
forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix  can  be  only  those  indicating  the 
second  persons  as  the  subject  and  the  first  persons  as  the  object  of 
the  action  (see  table,  pp.  473,  474).  In  this  connection  the  following 
peculiarities  may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  singular  subject  is  not  expressed,  being  understood  in  the 
command. 

(2)  Dual  and  plural  objects  are  not  expressed  in  the  suffixes,  but  are 
indicated  by  means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons. 

(3)  For  a  singular  object  the  subjective  pronoun  for  the  first  singu- 
lar {-n)  is  added  to  the  imperative  suffix. 

(4)  For  dual  and  plural  subjects  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these 
persons  are  added  to  the  imperative  -Us. 

The  following  table  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  these  four  rules: 


Thou 

Ye 

You 

Me 

Us  two  (exclusive)  .    . 
Us  (exclusive)     .    .    . 

-itsin 

-ttsa^xiln 

-Itsanxan 

-Itsats 
-Itsats 
-Usats 

-itsatcl 
-itsatcl 
-itsatci 

The  subjective  pronouns  beginning  with  a  consonant  are  added  by 
neans  of  a  weak  a-vowel  (see  §§4,  24). 
This  imperative  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aHs  (see  §  2). 


§  42 
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W(m'-  to  speak  7.1  waJaHsin  td'Mn  wa'as  speak  to  me 

(with)  this  my  language!  36.10 
hin-  to  take  along  23.2  hl'nltdn  take  me  along! 

Llwan-  to  tell  7,3  L.'wa'nltmi  tell  me! 

L Iwa' nltsanxan  tell  us  (excl.)! 
ycuf"^-  to  look  23.9  ya' quhltsats  ts  na  look  yq  at  niel 

a^g-  to  leave  56.5  a^'qdHsatd  you  leave  me! 

The  prohibitive  form  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
with  the  objective  form  -uts  and  by  placing  the  particle  of  negation 
M%  IcumVntc^  before  the  verbal  expression  (see  §§  69,  29,  60).  The 
pronominal  suffixes  are  those  used  to  express  the.  second  person  as  the 
subject,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object,  of  an  action  (see  §  24:  and 
table,  pp.  473,  474). 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  Icunnx    hi'nlsuts    don't    take   me 

along! 
Jcvn'nxan  hi'nlsuts  don't  take   us 

(excl.)  along! 
qn'^'-  to  find  34.12  Icwinx  qnu'^vnsuts  don't  find  me! 

§  43.  Imperative  Suffiac  Indicathifj  the  Indirect  Object  of  the  Third 

Person  -yux 

This  suffix  is  etymologically  related  to  the  suffix  -ux  discussed  in 
§  30.  It  is  added  to  verbs  requiring  the  presence  of  a  direct  and  in- 
direct object,  and  it  expresses  a  command  that  involves  the  third  person 
(singular,  dual  and  plural)  as  the  recipient  of  the  action. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  wa'xyux  give  it  to  him! 

wa'xyuxanx  give  it  to  them ! 
qun-  to  pour  29.2  qwa'^nyux  Laaya'tc  pour  it  down 

into  his  mouth!  29.2 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  Uya'tsyux  put  it  on  him! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha'mxyux  tie  it  on  him! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -Is  (see 
§  69)  with  the  suffix  -ux  (see  §  30)  and  b}^  placing  the  particle  ku^  or 
kuml'ntc  (see  §  131),  before  the  verbal  expression. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  kvnnx  v3a!xo^m,x  don't  give  it  to 

him! 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  kwlnx  h^ya'tnsux  don't  put  it  on 

him! 
qu  71-  to  pour  29.2  kumi'ntc^nx  qwa'^msux  don't  pour 

it  (into  his  mouth) ! 
§  43 
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§  44.  Impet'ative  Sujjiai  Denoting  the  Indirect   Object   of  the  First 

Person  -imts 

This  suffix  expresses  a  command  to  perform  an  act  the  indirect 
recipient  of  which  is  the  first  person.  It  is  etymologically  related  to 
the  imperative  suffix  -its  (see  §  42)  and  to  the  objective  form  -Emts  (see 
§  31),  being  composed  of  the  initial  element  of  the  former  suffix  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  latter  formation  (see  §  23).  The  method  of  adding 
the  pronominal  forms  to  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  method  dis- 
cussed on  pp.  472-475. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  wa'xlmtstn  give  it  to  me! 

wW afimtsanxan  give  it  to  us! 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  Ji^ya' U^mtsin  put  it  on  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha'mxlmtsatci  you  (pi.)  tie   it  on 

me! 

The  suffixed  particle  -u  (see  §  132)  is  frequently  added  to  this  com- 
bined suffix.  In  such  cases  it  denotes  an  act  performed  near  the 
speaker. 

xvyhh!-  to  return  12.6  xmLll'mtstnu  give  it  back  to  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  hama^'mtstnu  tie  it  on  me! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -Emts  (see  §  31  and  also  §  40). 

wax-  to  give  IS. 2  Tndlnxwa'xa} sprats  don't  give  it  to 

me! 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  hmnx    h^ya'tnsEmts    nhtc    don't 

put  it  on  me! 

§  4:5,  Imperative  Suffix  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  a 

Third  Person  -il. 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  possessor  of  the  recipient  of  the  action 
is  the  third  person  singular.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  possessor  is 
expressed  by  suffixing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons 
dual  and  plural  (see  §  24)  to  the  possessed  object  (see  §  35).  This 
suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  related  (phonetically  and 
etymologically)  to  the  suffix  -ul,  indicating  that  the  object  is  possessed 
by  a  third  person  object  (see  §§  23,  35).  Duality  and  plurality  of  the 
subject  of  the  action  are  expressed  by  adding  the  subjective  pronouns 
'ts  and  -td  (see  §  24)  to  the  suffix  -il;  and  as  these  pronouns  begin  with 

§§  44-45 
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a  consonant,  they  are  merged  with  the  imperative  suffix  by  means  of 
a  weak  a-vowel  (see  §  4). 

yW^h!-  to  break  94.4  yu'L.'ll  qal'tc  break  his  knife! 

tsxanu-  to  comb  tsxa'nwll  hl'qv}  comb  his  hair! 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  hl'nll  L.'xjnl'tl  take  along  his  bow! 

Ian-  to  call  23.7  la' nil    ll'ntc^ax  call    their  (dual) 

names! 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha'msdl  tcfi'Lt&nx  tie  their  hands! 

hamafi'lats   taiL   you   two   tie   his 

hands! 
tiE'mxfu,-  to  cut  48.12  t/Einxv/'latci  xwd'Jca  you  cut  (off) 

his  head! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -ul  (see  §  35)  and  by  placing  the  negation 
]cu\  Icumi'ntc  not  before  the  verb  (see  §  40).  • 

yu^^L.'-  to  break  94.4  Icvnnx  yu'L/lsul  qal'tc  don't  break 

his  knife! 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6  Tcumi' iitc^nx  ha'mafisul   tdlL   don't 

tie  his  hands! 
tsxanu-  to  comb  Tcvnnx    tsxa'nwlsul     Id'qv}    don't 

comb  his  hair! 

§  46.  Imperative  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by 
a  First  Person  -ilts 

It  expresses  a  command  to  perform  an  action,  whose  recipient  is 
either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  first  person.  It  is 
related  to  the  imperative  -Us  (see  §  42)  and  to  the  suffix  -Hits  discussed 
in  §  36.  The  combined  pronominal  forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  number  of  subject  and  possessor  are 
identical  with  those  discussed  on  pp.  472-475. 

xdzf-  to  make  50.8  osd' l flltsi?}  qal'tc  fix  m}^  knife! 

xaTTiL-  to  wash  xa'mLlltsin  qa'nni  wa.sh  mj'  face! 

hln-  to  take  along  23. 2  hl'nlltsatci  sl'xa^  you  take  m}''  canoe 

along! 
hamx-  to  tie  S.6  ha'modltsanxan  tdL  tie  our  (excl.) 

hands! 

The  prohibitive  form  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -Hits  (see  §  36).  The  negative  particle  M*, 
Icumi'ntc  not  must  precede  the  verb,  while  the  pronouns  expressing 
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the  person  spoken  to  may  be  suffixed  either  to  the  negation  or  to  the 
combined  suffix  (see  §§  40,  26). 


tsxanu-  to  comb 
Jiamx-  to  tie  8.6 
Am-  to  take  along  23.2 


hmnx   tsxa' nvnsults    hl'qv}  don't 

comb  my  hair! 
kumi'ntcHs  ha'mx%<mlts  tciL  don't 

you  two  tie  my  hands! 
kwl'td    hVnlsvlts    ilxml'tl    don't 

you  take  along  my  bow ! 


§  4:7.  Imperative  Sufflx  Expressing  Possessive  InUrrelations  between 
Object  and  Subject  -tsx 

In  the  imperative  the  suffix  -tsx  is  used  for  expressing  possessive 
interrelations  between  object  and  subject  in  both  cases,  when  the  object 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  and  when  it  is  only  separably  con- 
nected with  it.  Considering  that  actions  involved  in  such  a  command 
presuppose  the  presence  of  a  pronominal  subject  and  object,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  suffix  -tsx  may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  -uts 
and  -itx  (see  §§  23,  29,  33).  For  subjects  other  than  the  second  person 
singular,  the  different  subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  -tsx  (see 
§§  24,  4). 


M'n^k/y  to  rain  78.1 

tsxanu-  to  comb 
Ik  fa' a-  to  open  28.2 
M'«-  to  take  7.5 
l/ox-  to  send  16.10 
pax-  to  close  36.16 
minx^-  to  lighten  38.5 

a^tc-  to  trade  36.4 

lak^-  to  get  7.5 

hi'n^hly-  to  rain  78.1 


hi'n^k!ltsxL!a'°'^  cause  (thy)  rain  to 

come  down!  76.18 
tsxa'nutsx  lil'qu}  comb  th}'  hair! 
Ik/a'atsx  Loa'  open  thy  mouth! 
la'kutsx  k^a'nl  get  thy  basket! 
L.'oxtsx  hltc  send  thy  man! 
pdxtsx  kopx  shut  thy  eyes! 
mi'nxHsx  L!a'°'^   make  lightning! 

38.5 
aHcna'^Hsxans   let   us  two  (iucl). 

trade! 
la'kutsxats    ql'utc   you   two    take 

your  wives!  52.17 
h%'n^k!%tsxats  L!a'°-^  you  two  cause 

your  rain  to  descend  76.19 
hin^k.'Vtsxatd  L.'a'"^  you  fellows 

make  rain! 


For  the  formation  of  the  prohibitive  mode  see  §  37. 
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§  dS.  Exhartative  Suffioc  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  Be- 
tween Object  and  Subject  -itsroE  (-a'tsroE) 

This  suffix  may  be  called  the  imperativized  form  of  the  suffix  -utsm 
denoting  that  the  object  is  separably  connected  with  the  subject  (see 
§§  23, 34:).  It  expresses,  however,  possessive  relations  between  subject 
and  object  regardless  of  the  kind  of  possession,  and  is  used  onl}' 
in  connection  with  the  particle  qaH  (see  §  129).  By  its  means  Sius- 
law  expresses  a  desire  addressed  to  the  first  and  third  persons  that  a 
certain  act  be  performed  upon  an  object  that  either  forms  an  integral 
part  of  or  else  is  separably  connected  with  the  third  person.  All 
subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  the  particle  qaH  (see  §§  24,  26). 
Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  posses- 
sive relations  with  the  first  or  second  persons  as  the  possessor,  or  rela- 
tions between  subject  and  object.  For  the  interchange  between  -itsriiE 
and  -o^tsmE  see  §  2. 

2)ax-  to  close  36.16  qaH^axa^'tsniE  hopx  let  him  shut 

his  e3'es! 
xoll!-  to  build  50.8  qaH^ns  xdLll'tsmE  hltsl'^  let  us  two 

(inch)  fix  his  house! 
xaniL-  to  wash  qa^'lnx  xaniLl'tsmE  qa'nnt  let  them 

wash  their  faces! 
Kits-  to  put  on  11.8  qa^'la^x  h^yatsl'tsmE  Ikwanu'q^  let 

them   two   put  on   their  (dual) 

hats! 

MODAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  49-64) 
§49.  Introductory 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  will  be  discussed,  besides  the  suffixes 
that  indicate  the  passive  voice  and  the  imperative  and  exhortative 
modes,  also  the  formative  elements  expressing  such  concepts  as  recip- 
rocality,  distribution,  and  tentative  and  negative  actions.  A  separate 
section  might  have  been  devoted  here  to  a  discussion  of  the  formative 
elements  -u  and  -^,  the  former  expressing  the  indicative  and  the  latter 
indicating  the  imperative  mode.  Since,  however,  these  two  elements 
never  occur  alone,  and  since  they  have  been  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  other  suffixes  (see  §§  23,  28,  29,  30,  34,  35,  36,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46, 
48),  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  call  attention  here  to  their  modal 
functions,  but  not  to  treat  them  separately. 

§§  48-49 
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§  50.  Reciprocal  -uaw{a),  -wt«x"- 

-naiv{a)  precedes  all  other  suffixes,  and  is  followed  b}-  the  subjec- 
tive pronouns.  Owing-  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  permit  clus- 
ters of  10+  any  consonant  (excepting  n)^  the  lo  of  this  suffix  changes 
into  a  voiceless  w  (written  here  ^")  before  all  consonants  except  n  (see 
§  -i).  For  that  reason  the  reciprocal  -naw{a),  when  followed  by  the 
present  -t  (see  §  72),  the  future  -tux  (see  §  73),  or  by  the  imperative 
-Eni  (see  §  61),  is  heard  as  -na^H^  -na^Hikc,  and  -ncJ^'^m  respectively. 

The  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
the  reflexive  particle  tsims  (see  §  123).  The  full  form  -nawa  is  added 
when  the  suffix  stands  in  final  position;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  ex- 
presses the  subjective  pronoun  for  the  third  person  singular  (see  §  24). 


Lol-  to  hit 


winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 


'nan,-  to  desire  18.5 


vAnx-  to  fear  17.6 
iqul-  to  shout  52.8 
a'^tc-  to  trade  36. 4 


Lolna'wans  we  two  (incl. )  hit  each 
other 

Ldlna'wa^x^n  ts^ims  we  two  (excl.) 
hit  each  other 

Lolna'wats  ts'inis  you  two  hit  each 
other 

vnn^xnc^  wa^x  they  two  were  afraid 
of  each  other  86.1,  2 

waana'wa^x  they  two  talk  to  each 
other  10.4 

s^atsl'tc^ax  waana'wa  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 

waa7ia'wlsa^x  ants  m'^d'tl  they  two 
keep  on  talking  to  each  other, 
those  chiefs  78.8,  9 

a'tsanl  kumi'ntc  ml'k.'ana  sriii^x- 
na'wls  thus  we  (incl.)  won't  try 
to  abuse  one  another  (literally, 
thus  we  not  badly  will  desire 
[to  abuse]  one  another  continu- 
ally) 78.12,  13 

vAn^xna'wanxan  ts'ims  we  (excl.) 
are  afraid  of  one  another. 

tqulna'wanx  they  shout  at  one  an- 
other. 

aHcna'^Hux^ns  we  two  (incl.)  will 
trade  36.7 

Ha^x  aHcna'ha''t  then  they  two 
traded  36.7 

§  50 
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Lol-  to  hit  Lolna'^Hu^ts  you  two  will  hit  each 

other 
Lolna'^^mats  you  two  hit  each  other ! 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8  tqulna'^Hunxan    we     (excl.)    will 

shout  at  one  another 
yaq^^-  to  look  28.9  yaq^hlna'^^inat(yi  look  you  at  one 

another! 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1  waana'^Hxanx  wa'as  they   speak 

one  another's  language 
In  two  instances  this  suffix  is  followed  by  the  verbalizing  -a*  imply- 
ing the  commencement  of  a  reciprocal  action.     For  an  explanation  of 
this  inchoative  idea  see  §  75. 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1  ats^'td^ax  waanawa^'  thus  they  two 

(begin  to)  talk  to  each  other 
78.13 

M'n- to  beat  72.17  H^nx    wan    kuna'wa^    now   they 

(begin  to)  beat  one  another  80.1. 

In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  is  used  to  express  distribution  of 
action. 

^.VmanZ"- to  cut  48.12  H  t!Emx'^na''^u^n   he    cut   it   into 

pieces  (literally,  he  cut  it  here 
and  there)  52.23,  24 

Iqu'nwt  knot  Iqimwtna'^Hun   yaJ^'xa^   he   made 

lots  of  knots  (literallj'^,  he  made 
many  knots  here  and  there) 

su'qu-  to  join  80.9  suq^7ia'^Hun  he  joined  it  together 

Lapq-  (?)  80.15  Lapqana'^Hun  he  put  them  side  by 

side 

aq-  to  take  otf  13.1  aqna'^Hun.  he  took  it  apart. 

-muX"'  has  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  -naw{a)^  but  is 
employed  less  often,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
stems.  This  suffix  is  frequently  affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  accent 
(see  §  12). 

waa^'  he  says  8.9  waa^'tnuxwa'^x  they  two  talk  to 

each  other  10.6 
s^atsl'tca^x  waa^'mux^  thus   they 

two  talk  to  each  other  10. 6,  7 
at&l'tc^ax  waa'yEvixust  thus  they 
began  to  talk  to  each  other  56.4 
waa' yEinx^sta^x  they  two  began  to 
talk  to  each  other  48.13 

§  60 
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tcanhatl-  to  club  teanhatl' nixutxa^x    q^Li'mt    ants 

jpErd's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other's  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

ktma^h!-  to  hit  Mma^L.hnuxwanx   they    hit    one 

another 

§51.  Distributive  -Wax 

This  suffix  expresses  the  distributive  of  intransitive  verbs.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  nouns,  even  without  the  aid  of  an}^  specific  device, 
may  have  the  function  of  intransitive  verbs,  this  suffix  will  be  found 
added  to  nouns,  especially  to  terms  of  relationship.  The  initial  i  is 
frequently  changed  into  a*  (see  §  2). 

The  form  -If  ax  followed  by  certain  subjective  pronouns  is  subject  to 
a  peculiar  law  of  contraction  (see  §  24). 

Jc.'in-  to  hear  70.5  Tcl^na^'faxtc  wa'as  xafts.'u  tnqla'- 

a^  two  rivers  will  have  one 
language  (literally,  hear  mutu- 
ally their  language  [the  people 
of]  two  rivers)  32.6,  7 

suqu-  to  join  su'quH^ax  mits  hitsl'*  xdLfl'yusriE 

adjoining  these  houses  are  built 
80.9,  10. 

Lapq-  (?)  alqa'tc  L.'aya'  H  dl'nP'X  hUm/^  xd- 

L.'a'yunE  Ld'pqa}fax  on  one 
place  three  houses  are  built  side 
by  side  80.14,  15 

Tmitc-  to  fight  nl'ctcafa^x    sVn^xyun    (to)    fight 

mutually  they  two  want  (with 
them)  52.2 

rn^u'sk''  younger  brother  56.6    md'skwlfa'^x  xa'tsl'^wa'^x  younger 

brothers    mutually     they    two 
(were)  40.18 
nl'ctcafa^x,     mafskw-lfa^x  =  ni'ct- 
cafaxa^x,     nidsTcvn-C  axa^x    (see 
§24) 

mtctcl'^  younger  sister  40.2        ma' ctcU^ anxan     {  =  ma'ctcifaxa/n- 

xan)  sisters  mutually  we  (excl.) 
are 

§  51 
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§  52.  Tentative  -tx^ 

This  suffix  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  perform 
a  certain  action,  and  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  attempt,  to  tey  .  .  . 
The  native  Siuslaw,  unable  to  express  its  exact  meaning,  rendered  it 
by  various  phrases,  chiefly  by  sentences  like  to  do  something  slowly, 
TO  "kind  of"  .  .  .,  etc.  Verbal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  insert  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  In  ter- 
minal position  this  suffix  appears  as  -tc'ya  (see  §  24). 

yax-  to  see  34.4  stl'm^nx  ydxatc'a'wax  there  they 

intend  to  try  to  look  60.7 
yd' xatc'ist^nx    lit  lay  a'  you  (will) 
try  to  begin  to  look  for  food  13.7 
ydxatc' a^' iLntin  t.'dmc  I  intend  trj^- 
ing  to  look  for  my  boy  60.1,  2 

Lxat-  to  run  12.3  Lxa'tatc'ist  JcUxu'tc    hlaya'tc    he 

begins  to  attempt  to  run  every- 
where 13.8,  9 

hiVn-  to  beat  72.17  H  s^a  tsl'k/ya  kunu'tswa  that  one 

very  (hard)  tries  to  beat  (them) 
78.18 

t/uha'-  to  sell,  to  buy  74.5  t/uhatcH'ntxa'^x  (they  two)  try  to 

sell  their  (dual)  many  (hides) 

lit/-  to  eat  13.10  ll'tlatc'in  I  eat  slowly 

mix-  to  swim  ml'xatc'ya  he  is  "kind  of"  swim- 

ming 

§  53.  Negative  -U  (-a»i) 

This  suffix  expresses  negation  of  action,  and  is  used  with  intransitive 
verbs  only.  Negation  of  transitive  verbs  by  means  of  a  special  suffix 
is  not  exhibited.  The  verbal  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must 
be  preceded  by  the  negative  particles  M%  Tcumi'ntc  not  (see  §  131). 
An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of  -ll  and  -aH  is  given  in  §  2. 

a^s-  to  sleep  23.9  humi'ntc^nxan  ci^'sll  not  we  (excl.) 

sleep  70.19 
idntm-  to  travel  12.10  Iciimi'ntc  nl'TcIa  sa'ntm/il  not  alone 

he  traveled  94.11 
(Tb'nafv-  to  think  hmii'ntc  nictci'tc  ci'nxil  not  (of) 

anything  he  was  thinking   60. 

20,  21 
ci'l'X'  to  move,  to  shake  27.2     Jcu^  d'l'xil  not  he  moved  27.2,  3 
§§  52-53 
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i&ilw-.  to  affirm,  to  answer  17.7 
fa^-  to  live  32.21 


A:u*  yd'tsa  vn'lvnl  not  (for)  a  long 

time  he  answered  74.4 
squ'ma  H  Tcumi'ntc  ta'll  inqla'Uc 

pelican  did  not  live  in  the  bay 

44.1 
Hn  Tcumi'ntc  d'nqfaH  I  (am)  not 

hungry  44.15,  16 
Tcumi'ntc  xa'vnl  he  does  not  die  15.8 


sinq/-  to  be  hungry'  44.11 

xau-  to  die  40.21 

Modal  Elements  of  the  Passive  Voice  (§§  54-59) 
§  54,  Introductory 

Siuslaw  employs  a  great  number  of  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  passive  voice.  Many  of  these  suffixes  express,  besides 
the  passive  idea,  some  other  grammatical  category,  and  according  to 
this  secondar}^  function  they  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

(1)  Pure  passive  suffixes. 

(2)  Suffixes  conveying  the  passive  voice  and  temporal  categories. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 
tions. 

The  suffixes  of  the  last  category  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §§38 

and  39. 

§  S5,  Present  Passive  -xam 

It  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice,  and  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  stem  or  may  be  preceded  b}'^  the  verbalizing  suffix  -a* 
{-i)  (see  §§  75,  2).  In  the  latter  case  it  conveys  an  inchoative  passive 
idea.  In  narratives  this  suffix  assumes  the  function  of  an  historic  pres- 
ent. Stems  ending  in  a  consonant  insert  a  weak  vowel  between  their 
final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  §  4). 

L/°wa'x-  to  send  7.7 


qaa-  to  enter  44.4 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

wUw-  to  affirm  17. 7 

skwa-  to  stand  10.9 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16 
iak^-  to  get,  to  take  7.5 


H  wan  L/oxa'scnm  then  finally  he 

was  sent  16.10 
SExa^'tc  qaa'xam   into  a  canoe   it 

was  put  in  34.5 
waaJxam  s^atn'tc  he  was  told  thus 

8.1 
vnlwa'xam  he  was  answered  "yes  " 

30.11 
skwaha'xam  ants  xaHca'a^  placed 

was  that  roast  (in  the  fire)  90.9 
H  hatc'i' xam  he  was  asked  66.16 
t(%mtca'mi  lokwl'xam  an   ax  was 

seized  27.10 

§§  54-55 
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In  two  instances  the  verbal  stem,  to  which  this  suffix  is  added,  has 
been  reduplicated  (see  §  107). 


lI'u  be  comes  9.3 
tEmu-  to  assemble  7.3 


H  wan  L!%L!wa!xam  finally  he  was 
approached  16.3 

t!Emt!ma'xam  wan  they  come  to 
see  him  now  (literally,  he  is 
assembled  about,  now)  23.3,  4 


For  forms  in  -xamltx,  expressing  passives  with  indirect  object,  the 
grammatical  subject  being  the  property  of  the  indirect  object,  see  §  39. 

§56.  Future  Passives  in  -atam,  -i  (-a'),  -aao 

These  suffixes  indicate  the  future  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  No 
explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the  variety  of  forms  can  be  given. 
Similarly,  all  attempts  to  correlate  these  different  suffixes  with  certain 
stems  have  been  without  results. 

-atam  is  added  directly  to  stems.  Stems  ending  in  a-vowels  con- 
tract this  vowel  with  the  initial  a  of  the  suffix  (see  §  9).  Final  I 
and  ii  of  the  stem  are  diphthongized  into  ya  and  wa  respectively 
before  the  addition  of  the  suffix  (see  §  7). 


tEmu-  to  assemble  7.3 


q?i'''-  to  find  34.12 
s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 

Tela-  to  invite  16.3 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
Mn-  to  take  along  23.2 


ntctdi'tcHct  tE  tEm^wa' tarn    .    .    . 
why  these  you,  will  be  assem- 
bled 30.17 
qn^' wa' tamtn  I  will  be  found 
s^atsa' tamtn  thus  it  will  (be  done) 

to  me 
Tc! aha' ta/manx  you  will  be  invited 
waa' tarn  he  will  be  told 
Mna'tam  it  will  be  taken  along 


By  adding  to  -atam  the  objective  form  -un  (see  §  28)  a  compound 
suffix  -atamun  is  obtained  which  exercises  the  function  of  a  causative 
passive  for  the  future  tense.  No  examples  of  this  formation  have  been 
found  in  the  texts. 


hln-  to  take  along  23.2 
skwa-  to  stand  10.9 

56 


hlna'tamun  he  will  cause  him  to 

be  taken  along 
skwaha' tamun  I  will  cause  him  to 

be  placed 
skwaha' taTTiun  =  skwaha' tamuntn 

(see  §  15) 
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tun-  to  invite  16.2 


tuna'tamun  I  will  cause  him  to 
be  invited 


-1  (-a^).  This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  nominalizing 
suffix  of  identical  phonetic  value.  The  stem  to  which  it  is  added 
invariably  undergoes  a  phonetic  change,  which  may  be  called  stem- 
amplification  (see  §  112).  An  explanation  for  the  parallel  occurrence 
of  -%  and  -a*  is  found  in  §  2. 


hm-  to  take  along  23.2 
kun-  to  beat  72.17 
Ldl-  to  hit 
hakw-  to  fall  8.7 


ana'x-  to  give  up  16.8 

l!xux^-  reduplicated  form  of 
l!xu-  to  know  40.16 


Mya'nln  I  shall  be  taken  along 
Jc^wa'^nin  I  shall  be  beaten 
L°wa'llnx  you  will  get  hit 
Ha^x  tdi'watG  hakvKt'a}  they  two 

into  the  water  will   be  thrown 

88.7,  8 
mctx  Ti^  a'naxa^    suppose   he    be 

given  up  64.26 
hlx^wa'xnyin  I  shall  be  known 


-aw*^  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  two  previously  discussed  suf- 
fixes, and  is  added  to  the  bare  stem.  Stems  ending  in  a  contract  their 
final  vowel  with  the  initial  a  of  the  suffix  (see  §  9).  Sometimes,  but 
not  as  a  rule,  the  stem  is  amplified  before  adding  the  future  passive 
-aa^.     This  suffix  usually  requires  the  accent. 


xnV"ii-  to  do  10.5 
L!xma%' -  to  kill  15.3 

tun-  to  invite 
rria'qH-  to  dance  28.7 

lIox-  to  send  16.10 

xau-  to  die  40.21 
liln-  to  take  along  9.5 


yoP-'xa^  hutca}'  xnV"na'a^  much 
playing  will  be  done  9.6,  7 

Hn  kumi'ntc  si' n'^xyun  ilxmaya'a^ 
I  not  want  it  (that)  he  shall  be 
killed  15.8,  16.2 

s^a'tsa  tuna'a'^  thus  he  will  be 
invited  16.2 

atsl'tc  waa'xam  inEq!e}na'a^  thus 
it  was  said,  "A  dance  will  be 
arranged  for  him  "  19.1,  2 

ch'n^xyatfya  ants  kite  hloxa'a^  was 
thinking  that  man  (who)  was 
going  to  be  sent  19.8,  9 

d'n^xyu7iE  xawa'a^  it  was  desired 
(that)  he  be  killed  24.1 

whn  Mna'ay-  now  he  will  be  taken 
along  25.1 

S  56 
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tutc-  to  spear  62.2  Pioatca'a^  it  will  be  speared  62.8 

lak^-  to  get  7.5  Jcmni' ntc^nx  txu  lahca'a^,  tuha'- 

a^nx  ya°'xa  not  for  nothing  they 
will  get  .you,  they  will  buy  y^ou 
big  (literally,  not  you  just  taken 
will  be,  bought  you  will  be 
much)  74.16,  17 

§  .57.  Past  Passive  -xamyax 

This  suffix  is  (loosely)  composed  of  the  present  passive  -xam  (see 
§  55)  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense  -yax  (see  §  74). 

(jnu  -  to  tind  56.9  L%mna"q  qii'^'wa' xamyax   elk  was 

found  34.12,  13 
lak^-  to  seize  7.5  ants  Mtc  lohwl'xaviyax  that  man 

(who)  was  seized  60.12 
s^a'tsa  thus  11.10  s^atsi' xamyax  thus  it  was  (done) 

32.16 
hlq!-  to  start  15.1  s^a'tsa  hlq! a' xamyax  thus   it  was 

started  32.16 

xau'  he  died  40.21  xa^vn' xamyax  he  was  killed  29.6 

That  the  composition  of  this  suffix  is  felt  to  be  rather  loose  ma}'  be 
best  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  sign  of  the  past  {-yax)  may  pre- 
cede the  passive  suffix  -xaTn^  as  is  shown  in  the  following  instances: 

ci'nxl-  to  think  60.21  (A'n^xyaxams^at^'tcit^BiStYiOxxght 

thus  27.6 
hv}-  (?)  to  lose  hu^'yaxan  (I)  got  lost  68.2 

yak/l'tc-  in  pieces  96.11  ydk/Ucya'xmnxwd'katc  into 'pieces 

was  (cut)  his  head  29.4,  5 
tc/ha^c-  to  be  glad  27.1  tc.'lia^cya'xam  wmi    gladness  was 

felt  now  23.3 

In  all  these  instances  the  suffix  -yaxam.  has  resulted  from  an  origi- 
nal -yaxxam  (see  §  15). 

§  .58.  Passive   Verbs  in  -utn-  (-a^tn-),  -u'nE  (-a^'nE) 

These  suffixes  are  extensively  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
passive  voice;  alone  they  do  not  express  any  particular  tense. 
They  may  be  added  either  directly  to  the  stem,  or  to  the  stem  ver- 
balized by  means  of  the  suffix  -a*  (see  §  75).  The  subjective  suffixes 
are  added  to  these  suffixes  by  means  of  a  weak  vowel  (see  §  4);  but 
since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  and  as  clusters  of 

§§  57-58 
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consonants  in  final  position  are  inadmissible,  the  form  of  this  suffix  in 
terminal  position  is  always  -utnE  {-clHiie). 

The  form  -u7ie  has  resulted  from  the  change  of  the  t  of  -utn-  to  a 
weak  aspiration  (see  §  16).  The  interchange  between  u  and  a"  has 
been  discussed  in  §  2. 


H  qa'LxutuE  then  it  was  counted 

s^a'tsa  xnl'^nutiiE  i\i\xii  it  was  done 
62.9 

kunvUntc  nictcfUtc  wa°''aHnE  noth- 
ing was  said  18.3 

pd'l'u    qatcW'' txaHiiE    (from    the) 
well  it  is  drunk  76.12 
Ihall'tx-  to  shout  continually     IhalVtxaHnE    he     is     continually 


qaLx-  to  count  8.5 
xnl^n-  to  do  1(».5 

voaa-  to  speak  7.1 

qataW-'tx  he  drinks 


11.10 

waa^'  he  says  8.9 

tutccj}'  he  spears  62.2 
xahla^'  he  makes  50.8 

xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 

ndltc-  to  burn  26.9 

waa^'  he  says  8.9 

xahla^'  he  makes  50.8 

Tela-  to  invite  16.3 


8%'nxl-  to  desire  18.5 
hlonltx-  to  tell  continually 


shouted  at 
atsl'tc^n  waa'yutnE  thus  I  am  told 

20.6 
tutca'yutnE  it  is  speared  8.7 
tsl'hH     L.'a'"^     H      xaL.'a'yutnE 

many  arrows  are  m.^de  78.6 
s^a'tsa  xnl'^nuns  thus  it  is  done 

74.2 
ma'ltcu'7iE  ants  hltsl'''  a  fire  was 

built  (in)  that  house  25.2 
s^atsl'tc  ivaa'yunE  ants  hltc  thus 

was  told  that  man  30.2,  3 
kllx  ts'q  xah'.a'yunE  everything 

is  made  78.5,  6 
k.'aha'yunin  I  am  invited  17.9 
k'.aha'yunanx    thou    art    invited 

16.3 
Tclaha'yunatci    you    are    invited 

30.10 
si'n^xyunanx    Ll'utux     you     are 

wanted  (to)  come  19.7,  8 
atmftc  hldnl'txa^'-nE  thus  it  is  fre- 
quently said  16.9 


When  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see  §  74),  these 
suffixes  denote  the  passive  voice  of  the  past  tense. 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16  at^'to  waa^'   ants  ha'tc'yaxa^'tuE 

thus  said  that  one  (who)   was 
asked  66.24,  25 

§  58 
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haw-  to  finish  14.6 


.  .  antshiUl'^  ha^wa^' styaxaHuE 
(when)  that  house  began  to  be 
finished 


§  f59.  Durative  Passives  in  -isutn-  (-isu'nE),  -usn- 

'Isutii'  {-tstCriE).  This  suffix  is  composed  of  the  durative  -Is  (see 
§  69)  and  of  the  passive  -utn-  (see  §  58).  It  denotes  a  passive  action 
of  long  duration.  Owing  to  its  durative  character,  the  verbal  stem  to 
which  this  suffix  is  added  is  frequently  amplified  (see  §  112)  or  dupli- 
cated (see  §  107).  -Isutn-  interchanges  constantly  with  -a^sutn-  (see 
§§2,  69).  The  subjective  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a  weak 
vowel.  In  final  position  it  occurs  as  -IsutiiE^  because  a  final  cluster  of 
^4-n  is  inadmissible  (see  §  1).  The  change  of  the  t  io  o.  weak  aspi- 
ration in  -Isu'nE  has  been  fully  discussed  in  §  16  (see  also  §  58). 

Idri-  to  call  by  name 


ctl'x-  to  shake  27.3 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 
yaq""'-  to  look  23.9 
qaLx-  to  count  8.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
hal-  to  shout  13.11 
l!xu-  to  know  40.16 


lafnlsutnE  ants  hltc  he  is  constantly 

called,  that  man  23.7 
cVl'afisutnE  he  is  constantly  shaken 

27.2 
atsl'tc  wa'a^sunE  thus  he  is  always 

told  24.2 
Mya'tslsutnE  it  is  frequently  put 

on  11.7 
LHhlwl'sutnE    he    is    being    ap- 
proached 26.2 
ya'<f-h%sunE    he     is     continually 

watched  26.1 
qa'hudsunE    it  is   being  counted 

62.11 
atsl'tc  waa^'sunE  thus  he  is  being 

told  23.10 
Ihall'sunE  he  is    continually 

shouted  at  14.2 
hip  LloM'xiV'S'uPoiE   tcaltcii'tc    ants 

xint  not  it  was   known  where 

that  one  went  64.15,  16 


-Usn"  is  a  combined  suffix.  Its  first  element  is  undoubtedly  the  du- 
rative -us  (see  §  69);  while  the  second  component  seems  to  represent 
an  abbreviated  form  of  the  passive  suffix  -utn-^  discussed  in  §  58.  It 
indicates  a  passive  action  of  long  duration  or  frequent  occurrence,  and 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  would  .  .  . 

§  59 
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This  suffix  is  alwaj^s  added  to  the  verbal  stem  by  means  of  the  ver- 
balizing -a^  (changed  into  l;  see  §  75).  Both  -I  and  -a^  arc  subject  to 
consonantization  before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  passive  suffix,  so  that 
this  suffix  invariably  occurs  as  -iyusn-  or  -ayusn-  (see  §  8).  In  a  few 
instances  it  appears  as  -e^yusn-  (see  §  2).  The  subjective  pronouns 
beginning  with  a  consonant  are  added  to  this  suffix  by  means  of  a 
weak  vowel;  and  as  a  third  person  singular  has  no  special  form,  and 
since  a  terminal  cluster  of  s  +  w  is  inadmissible,  these  suffixes  in  termi- 
nal position  always  appear  as  -usue,  -lyusnE  or  -ayusnE  (see  §  4). 

tqul-  to  shout  52.8  tquWyusnE   ants   tcixnl'nE   he  is 

alwaj's  shouted  at,  that  raccoon 

76.16,  17 
A«?- to  shout  13.11  Ihall'yusnE  he  would  be  shouted 

at  70.22 
lu^a'- to  speak  7.1  atsi'tc  waa'yusnE  thus   he  would 

be  told  24.7 
Idn-  to  call  23.7  Idnat/VyusnE    he    is   continually 

called  76.17,  18 
tu-  to  buy  74.17  tuha'yusriE  she  would  be  bought 

74.18,  19 
xnV"n-  to  do  10.15  s^a'tsa  omi^ni' yus?} e  thus  it  would 

be  done  76.5 
llq-  to  dig  84.2  UqeJ'ymnE  ants  L.'a'"-^  dug  would 

be  the  ground  80.6 
xcLL.'-  to  make  50.8  xaL.'l'yusnE  ants  hltsi''   made   is 

that  house  80.13 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been  added  to  a  verbal  stem  by  means 

of  the  verbalizing  -0  (see  §  75). 

tdn^-  to  pack  tdn^u'yusyiE  H  qatc'nl'yusnE  they 

pack  it  and  go  (literally,  it  is 
packed  and  carried  off)  100.20 

In  another  instance  the  suffix  appears  as  -ivusnE. 

Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3  L/mi'kcu  Llvn'unlsnE  flounder  is 

brought  continually  100.10 

This  occurrence  of  the  w  before  -usnE  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
retrogressive  assimilation;  that  is  to  say,  the  original  2/ has  been 
changed  into  w  to  agree  in  character  with  the^y  of  the  stem  Lixca''  he 

COMES. 

§  59 
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Modal  Elements  of  the  Imperative  and  Exhortative  Modes  (§§  60-64) 
§  60.  Introductory 

Attention  has  been  called  in  §  40  to  the  variet}^  of  suffixes  that  are 
employed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  imperative 
mode.  By  far  the  majority  of  these  suffixes  indicate,  besides  the  im- 
perative idea,  also  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
subject  and  object.  These  have  been  treated  as  primarily  objective 
forms,  and  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §§  40-48.  In  the  following 
sections  only  such  suffixes  will  be  discussed  the  primary  functions 
of  which  are  those  of  an  imperative  mode. 

Siuslaw  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  a  true  imperative,  a  pro- 
hibitive, and  an  exhortative  mode,  and  expresses  these  three  varieties 
by  means  of  distinct  formative  elements. 

The  difference  between  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  imperative  and 
exhortative  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  contents.  The  imperative 
expresses  a  command  more  or  less  peremptory,  while  the  exhortative 
conveys  an  admonition,  a  wish.  Furthermore,  the  exhortative  rarely 
applies  to  the  second  person  as  the  subject  of  the  action.  All  exhor- 
tative expressions  are  preceded  b}'  the  particle  qaH  (see  §  129)  and  are 
rendered  by  let  me,  him  .  .   .   ,  permit  inie  to  .  .  .    ,  may  i  .   .  .   ,  etc 

§  61.  Imperative  Suffix  for  Intransitive  Verbs  -Em 

This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  verbs  only,  regardless  of  whether 
they  express  a  real  active  idea  or  a  mere  condition.  It  is  suffixed  di- 
rectly to  the  verbal  stem;  and  when  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
vowel,  the  obscure  e  of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  vowel  of  the 
stem.  In  such  contractions  the  quality  and  quantit}^  of  the  stem- vowel 
usuall}'  predominate  (see  §  9).  The  second  person  singular  is  not  ex- 
pressed. The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  and  plural  is 
obtained  by  suffixing  to  -e77i  the  subjective  pronouns  -ts  and  -tci  re- 
spectively (see  §  24).  These  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a  weak 
a- vowel  (see  §  4). 

lU/- to  e&t  13.10  li' t/ Em  e&tl  40.26 

lewis-  to  wake  up  40.9  'kvn'sEm  wake  up!  58.5 

■u^aa'- to  speak  7.1  ^i'«'«»^  speak! 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qa'tcnEm  go! 

ma'q.'l-  to  dance  28.7  maqlyEin  dance! 
§§  60-61 
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haw-  to  quit,  to  end  14.6  ha'um  quit! 

qatc^n-to  go  8.2  qa' toiEmats  you  two  go! 

tqul-  to  shout  52.8  tqu'lsmats  you  two  shout! 

qatx-  to  cry  58.15  qa'txKmatci  you  cry! 

xa¥n-  to  climb  up  12.4  xa'lnEmatcn,  you  climb  up! 

In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  -Etn  is  replaced  by  the 
durative  -Is  (see  §  69).  The  whole  phrase  is  preceded  by  the  particle 
of  negation  TciV-,  Tcumi'ntc  not  (see  §  131),  to  which  are  added  the  sub- 
jective pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  24,  26). 

afintm-  to  travel  12. 10  Tcim/nx  xilntmls  don't  travel! 

aH-  to  sleep  24.1  Jcvnnx  a^sis  don't  sleep!  23.9 

qa^ha'ntc  far  10.3  IcvcUnx  qa^ha'nt<yls  don't   (go)  far 

away!  56.21 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1  Icwinx  s^atsi'tc  wa'a^s   don't  thus 

say!  50.1 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  TcuHs  qa' tennis  don't  you  two  go! 

54.23,  56.1 
ma'q.'l-  to  dance  28.7  Tcwm'ntcHd     ma'q.'ls     don't    ye 

dance! 

By  suffixing  to  the  imperative  tne  subjective  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons  dual  and  plural  (see  §  24),  an  exhortative  mode  for  these  per- 
sons is  obtained. 

tca'xum  go!  tca'xumans  let  us  two  (inch)  go! 

58.5 
1%'tlEvi  eat!  40.26  ll'tlEmans  let  us  two  (inch)  eat' 

ll't'.Emanl  let  us  (inel.)  eat! 
na'lEm  start!  na'lEmanl  let  us  (inch)  start! 

§  G2.  Imperative  Suffix  for  Transitive  Verbs  -is  (-a's) 
This  suffix  expresses  an  imperative  transitive  idea.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  durative  suffix  -'is  (see  §  69),  the  phonetic  resem- 
blance between  these  two  suffixes  being  purely  accidental.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  durative  -Is  indicates  an  intransitive  action, 
and  is  made  transitive  by  the  addition  of  the  transitive  -un  (see  §  28). 
The  student  is  easily  apt  to  confuse  these  two  suffixes,  because  in 
the  prohibitive  mode  the  transitivized  durative  -Isun  (see  p.  518)  is 
used;  but  this  use  is  perfectly  logical,  since  a  transitive  prohibitive  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  (negated)  action  of  long  dura- 
tion performed  by  a  second  person  as  subject. 

§  62 
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The  following  table  may  best  serve  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  be- 
tween the  different  suffixes  in  -is  that  occur  in  Siuslaw: 


Not  related 

Related 

-Is  transitive  imperative 
-Isun  transitive  prohibitive 

■IS  intransitive  duratlve 
-isun  transitive  duratlve 

The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  und  plural  is  not  often 
expressed  b}^  suffixing  to  -is  the  subjective  pronouns  -ts  and  -tci  re- 
spectively (see  §  24),  because  the  subjective  pronouns  are  usually  suf- 
fixed to  attributes  and  particles  that  precede  the  verbal  term  (see  §  26). 
The  interchange  between  -i  and  -a'  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

waa'-  to  talk  7.1  wa'a's  talk  to  him!  76.18 

L/wan-  to  tell  7.3  L/wa'?iis  tell  him!  30.13 

hl'satch   l! wo!  Ills    well    you    tell 
(them)!  30.3 
tutc-  to  spear  62.2  tPvooHcis  spear  it!  64.2 

hln-  to  take  along  9.5  A^'??^6'take  it  along! 

sTcwa-  to  stand  10.9  skwa'ha'^s  set  it  up! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  liaJmxis  tie  it! 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qa'tc^nlsats  you  two  make  him  go! 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10  ll'tHsatci  you  eat  it! 

In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  is  replaced  by  the  tran- 
sitive form  of  the  duratlve  -Isun  (see  §  69).  The  verb  is  preceded  by 
the  negative  particle  M%  liumi'ntc^  used  in  connection  with  the  subjec- 
tive pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  131,  40). 

L!wan-  to  tell  7.3  Tcwl'nx  L!wd!nlsun  don't  you  tell 

him!  17.1,  2 
qat<fln-  to  go  8.2  Tcvnnx  qa'tc^nlsun  don't  you  make 

him  go! 
hln-  to  take  along  9.5  TcumVntc^nx    hl'nlsun    don't    you 

take  it  along! 

The  exhortative  for  the  first  persons  is  formed  by  adding  to  -Is  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  §  24). 

Icik^-  to  take  7.5  la'lcwlsajhs  let  us  two  (incl.)  take  it! 

haw-  to  quit,  to  stop  14.6  ha'wlsanl  let  us  (incl.)  stop  it! 

§  63.  Intransitive  Exhortative  -ixmi  (-a'xmi) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  admonition,  addressed  to  a  first  or  third 
person,  to  perform  an  action  that  has  no  object.  The  verb  must  be 
preceded  by  the  exhortative  particle  qaH  (see  §  129),  and  the  subjective 

§  63 
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pronouns  indicating  the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  this  parti- 
cle and  never  to  the  exhortative  suffix  (see  §  26). 

The  reasons  for  the  interchange  between  -ixmi  and  -a}xm.%  are 
discussed  in  §  2. 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qa^l  qatc^nl'xmi  let  him  go! 

«"s-  to  sleep  23.9  qaHn  a^sl'xnii  let  me  sleep! 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1  qa^'Pois  waa^'xnn  let  us  two  (incl.) 

speak! 
rna'q.'H  to  dance  28. 7  qa^'Pnxan  maqll'xmi  let  us (excl. ) 

dance! 
A«^  to  shout  13.11  qa^Vnl    hall'xmi    let     us    (incl.) 

shout! 
qatcu-  to  drink  76. 12  qa^'Pnx  qatcu^'xmi  let  them  drink ! 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10  qaH  litH'xmi  let  him  eat! 

In  one  single  instance  the  exhortative  for  a  second  person  (singular) 
occurs.  The  suffix  is  followed  b}-  the  future  passive  -I  (see  §  56),  and 
the  exhortative  particle  is  missing. 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2  mUtdi'xrmnx  you  may  get  burned 

(literally,  to  burn  [exhortative, 
future  passive]  thou)  26.9 

§  64.  Exhortative  -\ 

This  suffix  admonishes  the  speaker  to  perform  an  act,  the  object  of 
which  must  be  one  of  the  second  persons,  and  may  best  be  rendered 
into  English  by  let  me,  thee  ....  The  object  of  the  action  is 
expressed  b}"-  adding  the  subjective  pronouns  to  this  suffix  (see  §  21) 
by  means  of  a  weak  «-vowel  (see  §  4).  Singular  subjects  are  not  ex- 
pressed phonetically;  duality  or  plurality  of  subject  is  indicated  by 
means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  §  113).  The  particle 
Ic^  (see  §  127)  frequently  follows  these  exhortative  forms,  and,  when 
preceding  a  form  with  the  second  person  singular  as  the  object  {-lanx), 
it  changes  the  final  a?  into  a  (see  §  4). 

L/wan-  to  tell  17.1  L.'wd'nlayix  let  me  tell  thee! 

Lol-  to  hit  loIe'IcUs  let  me  hit  you  two! 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16  ha'tc'latd  let  me  ask  you! 

L.'wan-  to  tell  17.1  L/wd'nlanalc^  let  me  tell  thee! 

<L/wd'7ilanxk^ 

For  other  devices  employed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  exhortative  mode,  see  §  129. 

§  64 
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TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  65-74) 
§65.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  shows  a  rich  development  of  the  category  of  time,  and  em- 
ploys a  variet}'  of  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different 
tenses  of  actions  and  conditions.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  has 
an  indefinite  character  and  is  used  to  denote  past  and  present  occur- 
rences, but  otherwise  the  temporal  classification  is  strictl}'  adhered  to. 

All  temporal  suffixes  ma}'  be  divided  into  semi-temporal  and  true 
temporal  suffixes.  Primarily,  each  of  these  suffixes  expresses  the  tense 
of  an  intransitive  action  only;  but  by  suffixing  to  the  tense  sign 
transitive  suffixes,  such  as  -un^  -uts,  etc.,  the  same  idea  of  time  for 
transitive  occurrences  is  obtained.  The  only  exceptions  are  found  in 
the  intentional  and  future  tenses,  which  show  two  separate  forms — 
one  for  intransitive  verbs  and  the  other  for  transitive  actions  (see 
§§41,  70,  73). 

Semi- temporal  Sufixes  (§§  66-70) 
§  06.  Inchoative  -st 

This  suffix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  assumes  in 
some  instances  a  transitional  significance.  Stems  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant insert  a  weak  vowel  between  the  final  consonant  and  the  initial 
element  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  When  it  is  desired  to  express  the 
inchoative  tense  of  a  transitive  action,  the  transitive  -un  or  an}'  of  the 
other  transitive  forms  is  added  to  the  suffix  (see  §§  27  ei  seq.). 

qwaxtc-  to  go  towards  62.8.        H  qwa'xtcist  tei'watc  and  she  began 

to  go  towards  the  water  90.22 
maltc-  to  burn  25.2  mi'ltdst  he  began  to  burn  29.3 

L.'xatatc'-  to  attempt  to  run        Lxa'tatc'ist   Tdexu'tc    L/aya'tc   he 

begins  to  attempt  to  run  in  all 

directions  13.8,  9 
qa*n^-  to  be  tired  qa^'nust  a'nts^tc  tii^u'slc^  he  began 

to  get  tired,  his  younger  brother 

58.11 
qdtx-  to  cry  58.15  Ha^x  stlm  qa'txast  and  they   two 

there  began  to  cry  58.17 
wUtc-  to  send  qamita'tc    vA'Ucistu?i    her  father 

(discriminative)   began  to  send 

her  92.20 
mate-  to  lie  38.21  s'atsi'tc  mi'tcistun  .  .  .   thus  he 

began  to  fell  ...  94.7,  8 
§§  65-66 
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ha'mnlt!-  to  believe  78.1,  2        H  wan  ha'n^nl'tlistun  and  finally 

she  began  to  believe  him  46.3 

In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  will  be  found  added  to  a  stem  after  the 
same  has  been  verbalized  by  means  of  the  suffix  -«*'  (see  §  75). 

xintm-  to  travel  about  12.10       h! earn,' to  hlaya'tc  H^nx  xi'ntma^st    ' 

everywhere  they  began  to  travel 

about  72.20 
s^a^tu'ni  jjeII'Ig  in'ntma^stU7i  the 

big  one  first  he  began  to  take 

along  92.18 
wus^-  to  be  sleepy  wusya'a^st  ants  ml'Ha  JiUc  began 

to  feel  sleepy  that  bad  man  26. 

1,  2    _ 
wusya'a^stin  I  begin  to  feel  sleepy 

26.8 
ht.  -  to  eat  13.10  wa'7iwits  Mil' stun  already  he  (had) 

commenced  to  devour  him  94.19 

(^  =  «^■see§2)  , 

It  sometimes  follows  the  other  true  temporal  suffixes,  lending  to  the 
inchoative  action  a  definite  tense. 

planyaH-  to  be  sorry  (present    planya^' tistutsmE   JiaHc  he  began 

tense)  to  feel  sorry  for  his  (boy)  40,21 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2  Hiualtci'ust  he  will  begin  to  build  a 

fire  90.6 

In  a  number  of  cases  this  suffix  expresses  an  adjectival  idea. 

join-  to  be  sick  40.21  ants  plnast  he  (who)  begins  to  get 

sick,  he  (who)  is  sick :  hence  the 
sick  (man)  86.15 

yVqla^-  to  split  yVq.'a^st  qla'll  pitch  (that)  begins 

to  split,  split  pitch 

havo-  to  finish  14.6  JiaHoa^'st  finished 

tdma'st  any  kind  of  a  place  {sic) 
66.6 

§  67.  Terminative   -ixa'    (-a'xai) 

This  suffix  expresses  termination  of  an  action.  The  stem  to  which 
it  is  suffixed  must  be  preceded  by  some  form  of  the  verb  hau-  to  end, 
TO  FINISH.     For  the  interchange  between  -Ixa^  and  -a'rm*  see  §  2. 

§  67 
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jp^tc-  to  go  over  88.15 


hau'un  pitca}'xa^  I  quit  going  over 
(logs) 

hau'un  qatxa}'xa^  1  quit  crying 

hau'tx  waltl'xa^  it  stopped  snow- 
ing 

hau'tocan  hcHa^'xa^  I  stopped  shout- 
ing 

hau'ln  haiiixl'xa^  1  quit  tj'ing 
"his  .  .  . 

hau'ln  lna}'xa^  llntc  1  quit  calling 
his  name 

hau'ln  wac^'xa^  1  quit  talking  to 
him 

It  seems  that  the  terminative  suffix  is  frequently  subject  to  the  law 
of  vocalic  harmony,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  makes  but  little 
attempt  at  the  harmonization  of  its  vowels  (see  §  11).  I  have  found 
a  few  examples  showing  that  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem.  Whether  this  rule 
applies  to  all  cases  could  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 


qatx-  to  cr}^  58.15 
wcHt-  to  snow 

hat-  to  shout  13.11 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

In-  to  call 

waa'- to  talk  7.1 


xun-  to  snore  27.9 
hun-  it  gets  dark  34.8 
tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


hau'txan  xunu^'xa^  (and  not  xuna^'- 
xa^)  I  quit  snoring 

hau' tx hunu}' xa*  x.V**(and  not  hu- 
na^'xa^)  it  stopped  getting  dark 

hau'tx  tE7naV'ya'^'xa^  hltu'tc  (and 
not  tEvia^ya}' xa^)  he  quit  as- 
sembling (the)  people 


§  GS.  Frequentatives  -at!i,  -itx  (-a'tx) 

'at!%  denotes  frequency  of  action,  and  ma}'  best  be  rendered  by 
FREQUENTLY,  ALWAYS.  In  the  lirst  person  singular  the  final  long 
vowel  of  this  suffix  is  shortened  (see  §  24).  In  terminal  position  the 
suffix  -at.'l  is  often  changed  into  -atlya  (see  §§7,  24). 

(A'n^xyaHya  he  is  always  thinking 

12.4 
ha'lcivatlya  it  always  falls  down 

90.12 
qa'tdnat/ya   he  frequently    goes 

14.5 
nakvm'yatyayixan   we    (excl.)  are 

always  poor  76.19 


dl'nxi-  to  think  60.21 
hakw-  to  fall  8.7 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
oialcwa^-  to  be  poor 
§  68 
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Li'u-  to  come  9.2  ni'ctcim   sqa}lc    Ll'watH    because 

there  became  frequentl}^  68.4,  5 

ta'^-  to  live  16.2  pl"tsis  ta'yatH   in   the   ocean  be 

always  lived  44,18 

q^cia'-  to  enter  34.5  nictdl'tcanx  tanx  Tcu^   qaa't.'l  in- 

q.'a'aHo  why  do  you,  this  one, 
not  frequently  come  into  the 
river?  44.3,  4 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs  as  -t!l. 

Tc/ap-  low  tide  36.18  tE  Uapci^'tH  %nq!a'a^  (so  that)  al- 

ways dry  (may  be)  this  river  38. 2 

When  frequency  of  action  in  transitive  verbs  is  to  be  expressed, 
the  transitive  suffixes  are  added  to  the  frequentative  -at!l.  This 
suffix  amalgamates  w^ith  the  transitive  -un  into  -at.'yun  (see  §  8). 

ch'nva-  to  think  60.21  (An^xyatlyun  mita'ln  I  am  always 

thinking  of  my  father 

cfil'x-  to  shake  27.2  cfi'l'xyatlyun  qna  I  always  shake  it 

'ptanya^'  he  is  sorry  tn'lc.'ya  planya^'t.'yun  haHc  (ev- 

erybod}')  is  very  sorry  for  him, 
(everybody)  hates  him  19.2,  3 
( <  2)lanya^ya't!yun). 

^a*- to  sit   to  live  16.2  ants  tH'tlyun    { <tay a' t.'yun)  thut 

(on  which)  he  was  sitting  94.6 

-ttx  has  the  same  function  as  -at/%,  and  was  invariably  rendered  by 
CONSTANTLY,  ALWAYS.  It  is  Usually  preceded  or  followed  b}'  the  tem- 
poral adverb  Inat  always  (see  §  120).  The  phonetic  resemblance  be- 
tween this  suffix  and  the  objective  -itx  (see  §  33)  I  believe  to  be  purely 
accidental.     This  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aHx  (see  §  2). 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  yaP^'xa^x  hlbna^'  a'ntsttx  qatc^nl'tx 

much  they  two  talk,  those  two 
(who)  keep  on  going  56.7 

p^-a^'in-  to  hunt  15.3  td'ynqmatc  H^tix  painl'tx  some  of 

them  are  constantlj'^  hunting 
82.16,  17 

ma'q/%-  to  dance  28.7  mEq!a>'tx  he  always  dances  86.2 
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im,l'X(yl-  to  work  48.10 

&i!nxl-  to  desire  18.5 

taqn-  to  be  full  60.19 
yvjcum-  to  watch 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 


sd'l'xcitxa^x  a'nt^tcx^  maftl  they 

two  were  constantly  fixing  those 

their  (dual)  dams  50.3,  4 
n'nixfitx    tEtc    inictci'^  he  always 

wants  that  her  younger  sister 

92.13,  14 
taqanl'tx  hUu'stc  it  is  always  full 

of  people  70.3,  4 
yvxuvil'  txana'^x    the}''    two   were 

constantly  watching  him  94.1 
qat(An%'txcfin  Inat  I  always  make 

him  go 


hawa^'  it  ends  14.6 


tluhatc'ln-  to  try  to  sell  sev- 
erally (?) 


yuh!-  to  break 


In  a  few  instances,  especially  when  following  other  suffixes,  the 
frequentative  -Itx  seems  to  lose  its  initial  I. 

hawa^'stx  ants  Liya'wa  he  begins 
to  finish  (kindling)  that  fire 
{hawa^'stx  <  hawa^'st  +  -tx,  see 
§  15)  90.7,  8 

yaxn}'txa^x  ta'td^ax  Iq.'a'nu  HO^x 
t/uhatc'i'ntxa^x  (when)  they 
begin  to  multiply  (have  much) 
these  their  (dual)  hides,  then 
they  two  constantly  tried  to  sell 
them  100.19 

yu^^L.'a'tx  qa^xHnu'  it  constantly 
broke  on  the  top  94.4 

These  three  examples  may  also  be  explained  as  demonstrating  the 
application  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -Itx  (see  §  33). 

§  69.  Duratives  -is  (-a's),  -us 

Duration  of  action  is  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means  of  the  suffix  ~s, 
which,  however,  never  occurs  alone.  It  invariably  enters  into  compo- 
sition with  other  suffixes,  such  as  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense,  for  the 
passive  voice,  etc.,  or  it  is  preceded  hj  either  %  or  u.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  this  durative  -s  may  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -s  (see 
§  76).  The  difference  between  -Is  and  -us  seems  to  be  of  a  true  tem- 
poral nature. 

-Is  {-a^s)  denotes  duration,  continuation  of  action  of  a  clearly 
marked  future  significance,  and,  owing  to  this  future  character,  it  is 
employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  (see 

§  69 
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§§  60,  62).     Transitive  verbs  add  -U7i  or  its  equivalents  (see  §  28)  to 
the  durative  -is.     For  the  interchange  between  -is  and  -a^s  see  §  2. 


xint-  to  travel  23.1 
ta^-  to  live,  to  stay  16.2 


td'wans  Tfi'ntls  to  the  water  we  two 
(incl.)  will  keep  on  traveling  92.9 

stlm  ta'ls  there  he  kept  on  staving 
70.12 

woD-  ya'tsa  Hn  7nd'q/is  even  for  a 
long  time  1  still  keep  on  dan- 
cing 72.10 

s'a'tsanl  xnl'^nis  thus  we  (incl.) 
will  do  every  time  72.14,  15 

atsi'tc  toa'a^s  ants  Kite  thus  kept 
on  saying  the  man  25.9 

skwa!lia}s  ants  Kite  continually 
standing  is  that  man  64. 11 

qnl'xts^nx  xni'^nlsun  you  will  con- 
tinually do  it  70.11,  12 

atsi'tc  wa'a^sun  thus  he  kept  on 
saying  to  him  64.14 

Hns  tTcioa'mlsun  and  we  two  (incl.) 
still  will  keep  on  making  dams 
48.14 

qa'Lxesun  ants  tsxayu'^^  (they) 
keep  on  counting  those  days  8.5 

-us  is  suffixed  mostly  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -a^  (see  §  75),  and  expresses  a  continuative  action  per- 
formed in  the  present  tense.  It  applies  to  transitive  verbs  having 
a  third  person  object.  Examples  for  similar  forms  with  a  second 
person  object  were  not  obtained. 


Tna'q.'l-  to  dance  28.7 

xnV"n-  to  do  10.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.  1 
skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
xnV"n-  to  do  10.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.  1 
ileum-  to  make  a  dam  48.8 

qaLx-  to  count  62.8 


Uqa''  he  digs  84.  2 


jL/xmay-  to  kill  16.1 
[lit/-  to  eat  13.10 

tlcum-  to  make  a  dam  48.8 


Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 
ha^wa^TM^-  to  finish 


a'ntsux  ilqa'yus  ants  L!a'°-^  those 
two  (who)  continually  dig  that 
ground 

H  s^as  L!x7na%'yus  H  llt.'l'yus  and 
he  would  kill  and  devour  him 
15.3,  4 

tcrL'lC^ax  ikwaml'yus  i.'a'*^*  where- 
ever  they  two  were  making  dams 
52.24 

Ha^x  Ifl'a^  L  !%L  Ivn'yus  to  them  two 
salmon  continually  came  98.16 

Ka^^a^ni! yusa^x  wan  they  two  fin- 
ish it  finally  84.6,  7 

§  69 
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yrtx- to  see  20.10  ydxl'us^n  ts  sl'xa^   (whenever)  1 

saw  that  canoe  (coming)  100. 8,  9 

qn^'w  to  find  3'i.l2  H^nx  qnuwl'vms  yd^'xa^  Jdtcu'^^ 

they  would  find  lot8  of  people 
{qnu\in'wus<qnuwl'yus)  66.22 

By  suffixing  the  durative  -s  to  the  sign  for  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see 
§  74)  a  compound  suffix  -yaxs  is  obtained  which  denotes  an  action  of 
long  duration  performed  in  the  past.  This  suffix  is  often  contracted 
into  -Ixs  (see  §  9). 

aH-  to  sleep  24.1  a^' syax^n^    a^'slxsin  I  had   been 

sleeping 
qafc^^-  to  drink  76. 11  qa'tciod^xs,  qa'tcwayaxs  he  had  been 

drinking 
lit/-  to  eat  13.10  ll't!yax8%n  I  have  been  eating 

pEku'^-  to  play  shinny  9.4         jya'^u^xii?^,    pd'lC^yaxsin    I    have 

been  playing  shinny 

§  70.  Intentionals  -awax,  -a^un 

-awax.  This  suffix  indicates  intention  to  perform  a  certain  action. 
Hence  it  was  usually  rendered  by  I  (thou).  .  .  am  about  to,  I 
(thou)  ...  am  going  to,  I  (thou)  .  .  .  WILL,  I  (thou)  .  .  . 
WANT  TO.  It  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs  only;  and  it  is  contracted 
with  the  subjective  pronouns,  for  persons  other  than  the  first  person 
singular  and  the  second  dual  and  plural,  into  -awanx,  -awans,  -awa^x, 
-awanl^  -awanxan^  and  -awcmx  (see  §  24). 

dq-  to  run  away  52.10  dqa'waxan  I  intend  to  run  away 

90.21 
ants  j)lna' st  H  ci'n^xyatfya  dqaJvxix 
that  sick  (man)  alwaj'S  thought 
of  running  away  86.15 

Li'u  (they)  come  9.3  Llioa'toanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 

yaq^'-  to  look  23.9  yoq'^'ya'wax  he  intended  to  see  70.8 

ya^^ya'wanxoM  we  (excl.)  are  go- 
ing to  see 

qaqun-  to  listen  qaqunafvMX  Lla'°'^  the}^  were  go- 

ing to  listen  30.18 

hutc-  to  play,  to  have  fun  7.2     hu'tcavjans  we  two  (inch)  are  go- 
ing to  play  10.5 

plul-  to  hunt  piula'ivax'^xijin  we  two  (excl.)  in- 

tend to  go  hunting  54.22 

milc^-  to  cut  90.6  mlkwa'waxts  yoxx.  two  will  cut 

§   70 
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xaHc-  to  roast  90.9 

L^u  (they)  come  9.3 

tEnrm'-  to  assemble  7.3 
maHc  it  lay  32.22 


HcO^x  xa^tca' vM^x  and  they  two 
finally  intend  roasting  90. S 

Liwa'wanl  wan  we  (incl.)  are  about 
to  arrive  now  66.1 

tEmua'toaxtch  you  will  assemble 

tuEtca'wanx  they  intended  to  lie 
down  88.23 


-a^un.  This  suffix  expresses  the  same  idea  as  -avjax,  from  which 
it  differs  in  so  far  only  as  it  implies  a  transitive  action  that  has  a 
third  person  as  its  object.  It  is  probable  that  by  some  process  of 
contraction  this  suffix  represents  an  abbreviation  from  an  original 
-awaxa^n  or  -awaxu?i. 


hin-  to  take  along  9.5 

waa/-  to  speak  7.1 
lah^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


yaq 


«"-  to  look  23.9 


hlna'^un  ants  plna'st  she  intends 

taking  along    that   sick   (man) 

88.1,  2 
H  vjaa'^'un  a7its  hltc  hla'"^  and  he 

was  about  to  talk  to  these  people 
yaP-'xa^    t.'amc    lakv:a'^un    many 

children  he  wants  to  have  (to 

get) 
tEmua'^'un  ants  hla''^^  hltc  many 

people  are  about  to   assemble 

30.8 
sqa'tma^x  yo<f'ya'^un  from  there 

they    two    intended   to    watch 

62.18,  19 


True  Temporal   SuflSixes  (§§  71-74) 
§  7 J.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  distinguishes  between  three  true  temporal  categories, 
namely,  present,  future,  and  past.  Excepting  for  the  first  of  these, 
which  is  used  to  denote  present  and  past,  this  differentiation  is  clearly 
marked  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

§  72.  Present  -t 

It  denotes  an  action  performed  at  the  present  time.  Stems  ending 
in  a  vowel  lengthen  the  vowel  before  adding  the  suflix  -t;  stems  ending 
in  a  t  insert  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  their  final  consonant 
and  the  suflix  (see  §  4).  Transitive  present  actions  are  expressed  by 
adding  to  the  -t  the  transitive  suffixes  -un  and  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29). 

§§  71-72 
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loilw-  to  affirm  30.11 

hiq/-  to  start  15.1 

si'nxi-  to  desire  11.7 

wa'sLsi-  to  be  angry 

tca'xu-  to  turn  back  68.5 
qat(fn-  to  go  8.2 

xaln-  to  climb  up  62.7 
qa^ha'ntc  way  off  10.3 

Ttialtc-  to  burn  25.2 

qaqu'n-  to  listen  30.18 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
ycKf'-  to  see  23.9 

wiiha-  to  affirm,  to  agree  30.11 


Ha^x  wan  wl'lut  they  two  finally 

affirmed  90.6 
s^atsl'te   loaa'  H  hl'q!a}t  thus  he 

talks  and  starts  (off)  22.5,  6 
si'nxit   taqa^'na  he   wants   some- 
thing 18.5 
wa'sL^t  ants  tnmi'l'd  was  angry 

that  muskrat  52.17 
H  tca'xaH  he  turns  back  16.5 
qa'tc^nt  he  goes  12.9 
qa'tc^nta^x  thej^  two  are  going  23.1 
txu  xa'lhit  he  just  climbs  up  12.4 
qa^ha'ntctanl  wan  we  (inch)  have 

come  far  now  66.3,  4 
ha^'mut  ma'ltc^t  everything  burned 

(down)  34.18 
qa'q^hantun  pl'u    hltc   he   heard 

(make)  noise  (the)  people  36.23, 

24 
ll't.'Hun  he  ate  him  (up)  94.19 
yo'  (f-haHun     ants     inqla'a}      he 

looked  at  that  river  36.21,  22 
H   md'q^L    vfi'lutun     then    Crow 

agreed  to  it  36.6,  7 


§  73.  Future  -tux 

This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  stems  onh',  and  it  denotes  an 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  future.  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel 
lengthen  the  same  before  adding  this  suffix.  When  added  to  stems 
that  end  in  a  t,  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  is  inserted  between  the  final 
t  of  the  stem  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the  ending  (see  §  4). 

Whenever  -tux  is  to  be  followed  b}^  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
second  person  singular,  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  and  plural,  and 
the  third  person  plural,  it  is  contracted  with  them  into  -tunx^  -tuns^ 
-ta^xiln  (?),  -tunl^  -tunxan,  and  -tunx  respectivelj^  (see  §  24).  The 
transitive  future  is  rendered  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -yun,  -V^ywi 
(see  §  41). 


qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
Llwdn-  to  tell,  to  relate  17.1 
§  73 


qa'tc  ntuxan  I  will  go  22.2 
qa't&ntunx  thou  shalt  go  22.2 
L.'ivd'ntunx  thou  shalt  tell  30.12 
L.'wafntuxtcTb  you  will  tell  7.3 
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smuf-  to  end  9.1 
Ll'u-  to  come  9.2,  3 


down   to  the 


smu'fHux  it  will  end  20.5 
Li'utux  he  will  come  9.2 
Ll'utunxan  we  (excl.)  will    come 

30.11 
nl'lcfanl    qwa'xtcHux     alone     we 

(inch)  will  go  down  62.14: 
hu'tctuns  we  shall  play  10.6 
hu'tctunl  we  (inch)  shall  play  7.2 
a'qtuiis   we   two   (iucl.)  will    run 

away  92.2 
si'yiq.'ta^xiln  we  two  (excl.)  will  be 

hungry 
ml'lcHuxts  Iflaya'   you   two  will 

cut  salmon  90.5 
xa'utuxa^x  they  two  will  die  88.7 
xmlhltunl    we    (incl.)    will   turn 

back  60.9 
tqa^wl'tchis   hfi'nk'ltux  upstream 
we  two  will  look  for  .  .   .  56.17 
§  74:,  Past  -yax 
This  suffix  expresses  an  act  performed  long  ago.     The  idea  of  a  past 
transitive  action  is  conveyed  by  suffixing  to  -yax  the  transitive  -un 
and  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29,  2).     It  is  subject  to  contraction  whenever  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular,  in- 
clusive and  exclusive  dual,  third  dual,  inclusive  and  exclusive  plural, 
and  third  plural  (see  §  24).     The  contracted  fonns  for  these  persons 
are  -yanx^  -yans^    -ya^xiln^  -ya^x,  -ya7il,   -yanxan.,  and  -yanx.     This 
suffix  always  requires  that  the  accent  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word. 


qwaxtc-  to   go 

river  48. 18 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 


aq-  to  run  away  52. 10 

sinq!-  to  be  hungry  44.11 

mlk^-  to  cut 

xau'  he  died  40. 21 
xwIl!-  to  turn  back  12.6 

TcHnk'y-  to  look  for  16.1 


q'iV'f-  to  dream 
tkum-  to  close  48.8 
Llha-  to  pass  by  80.12 
ta'-  to  live  16.2 

idnt-  to  start  20.3 
Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12- 


hltc  qu^'fyax  a  person  dreamt 
68.21 

a/nts  ikwa'myax  (when)  it  dosed 
78.3 

Qa'a^  clx  Ll'hayax  along  North 
Fork  it  passed  by  32.19 

m^yo^lC^s  t(0'yax  hlaya'  in  the  be- 
ginning (they)  lived  in  a  place 
82.11,  12 

Hn  slhi'tc  xfi'ntyax  (when)  1  began 
to  grow  up  (literally,  then  I 
[into]  growing  started)  100.18 

Li'uyans  we  two  (incl.)  came 

§  74 
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hutc-  to  play  7.2 

Ll'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xintm-  to  travel  12.10 

si'ncn-  to  desire  18.5 

km-  to  take  along  9.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

L/wdn-  to  relate  17.1 


hu'tcyans  (when)  we  two  (incl.) 
play  78.9 

hu'tcyanl  (when)  we  (incl.)  play 
78.13 

Ll'uyanxan  we  (excl. )  came 

Hxi'ntm^yaxa^ndin^h.Q,  took(them) 
along  92.13 

tcn/na'tay-  si'n^xyaxa^n  whoever  de- 
sired it  11.6,  7 

qa^ha'ntG  hi'nyaxa^n  ya^k^s  way 
off  took  him  seal  68.17,  18 

s^at-ntc  wa°-'yaxa^n  thus  he  told 
him  36.11 

s^atn'tc  L  !wa°^' nyaxa^n  thus  he  re- 
lated to  him  38.8 


The  past  suffix  is  frequently  added  to  a  duplicated  stem,  denoting 
a  past  action  of  long-continued  duration  (see  §  108). 

la'ky'-  to  get,  to  have  7.5  la'Tc^Tcyax   hltu'tc    tExmu'nya  she 

was  taking  a  male  person 
s^a'tsa  hl'qlaqlyax  thus  it  started 

15.1 
tdi'wanE     ha^'qiqyax     from     the 

water  ashore  it  had  come  56.13 
qa^'xixyax  ts  hla'^^  it  was  getting 

dark  34.4 
Pwa!  tcfitcyaxa^n  tz  ya^k^s  I   have 

been  spearing  this  seal  66.17 

In  a  few  instances  it  has  been    found   following  the   present   -t, 
although  for  what  purpose  could  not  be  ascertained. 

hlq.'-  to  start  22.6       hi'qlaH  22.6 


h%q!-  to  start  22.6 
ha^q-  shore  44.7 
qa^x  darkness,  night  38.21 
tutc-  to  spear  62.2 


tUmct!^-  to  raise 
children  30.23 

wilw-    to    affirm 

30.11 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
77ia'^i!c-tolie32.22 

xaHc-  to  roast  90. 8 

§  74 


tH'mctUt 


vn'lut  90.6 

qa'tc^nt  12.1 
mE'tait 

xa^'tcit 


a'ntsux  hi' q! cCtyax p^lcwct}' t 
those  two  who  had  started 
to  play  shinny  78.15 

Ha^x  wan  t.'i'mctlityax 
then  they  two  finally 
raised  children 

vn'lutyaxan  I  agreed 

qa! t&ntyaxayi  I  went  away 
m^t&tyaxaP-n     hlayu'stc    I 
laid  itdown  on  the  ground 
xa^' tcTbtyaxa^n  he  roasted  it 
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(For  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  past  suffix  in  conditional  clauses  see 

§  136.) 

VERBALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  75-77) 

§  75.  Verbalizing  -a',  -li' 
While  the  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  do  not  require  the  addition 
of  a  specific  verbal  suffix  in  order  to  convey  a  general  verbal  idea, 
these  two  suffixes  have  been  found  added  to  a  large  number  of  neutral 
stems,  especially  in  the  present  tense.  They  may  therefore  be  ex- 
plained as  verbalizing  a  neutral  stem  and  as  expressing  an  intransitive 
action  of  present  occurrence.  They  are  frequently  used  to  denote  an 
action  performed  by  the  third  person  singular,  for  which  person  Sius- 
law has  no  distinct  suffix  (see  §  24).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  these  suffixes  are  identical  with  the  Alsea  inchoative  -ai,  -ui,^  and 
that  -«*  bears  some  relation  to  the  Coos  intransitive  -aai.^  While  no 
difference  in  the  use  of  these  two  suffixes  could  be  detected,  it  was 
observed  that  -ii*  is  never  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a  q,  p,  or  in  a. 

pin-  to  be  sick  15.4  plna^'  he  was  sick  40.21 

hutc-  to  play  7.2  hiitca^'  72.6,  hutcQ}'  23.8  he  plays 

waa'-  to  speak,  to  say  7.1  waa^'  he  says  8.9 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10  IH.'a^'  he  eats  46.12 

ha^q-  shore  44.7  ,  ha^qa^'  he  comes  ashore  82.5 

yax-  to  see,  to  look  20.10  y%xa^'  he  looks  66.6 

skwa-  to  stand  10.9  skwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 

smuf-  to  finish,  to  end  11.1  smU'u''  it  ends  14.6 

a^s-  to  dream,  to  sleep,  23.9  am'''  he  dreams  68.22 

Lxas-  to  fly,  to  jump  Lxasu''  he  jumps 

tqul-  to  shout  52.8  tquW  he  shouted  92.6 

sun-  to  dive  64.21  sinu''  he  dives 

That  these  suffixes  are  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  a  verbal  idea,  but  that,  like  their  Alsea  equivalents,  they 
may  have  originally  conveyed  inchoative  ideas,  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  all  such  verbalized  forms  are  parallel  to  bare  stem-forms. 
In  all  such  cases  the  amplified  form  seems  to  denote  inception  and 
(at  times)  finality  of  action. 

wan  wllwa'novf  he  Si(&rms 58.9    wan  vMwa''  he   begins   to  affirm 

17.7 
H  icin  and  he  came  back  7.7      toinu*'  be  came  back  68.16 


'  See  Coos,  p.  332. 

§  75 
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Li'u  (they)  arrive  9.3  td'nta^  hltc  lAwa^'  whatever  per- 

son came  24.7 

xav!  he  died  40.21  xawa"-'  hltc  (when  a)  person  dies 

42.11 

at^'tc  L!wa°-n    thus  he  tells    yoP^'xa^x  Lfona^'  much   the}'   two 
58.22  begin  to  talk  56.7 

a'nts^nx  xnl'^riE  those  (who)     s^a'tsanx  xni^na^'  thus  the}-  begin 
do  it  78.20  V  to  do  (it)  78.19 

ta^  he  is  sitting,  he  lives  16.2     tqa'^'vntc   taya^'   upstream    (they) 

commence  to  live  82.12,  13 

Tcumi'ntc  yax  not  (he)  sees  34.4    yixa^'  wa7i  (they)  commence  to  look 

66.9 

Hnx  hau'  they  quit  11.4  sqa%  wan  hawa^'   here   finally   it 

ends  14.6 

H  wan  skwaha'  now  he  stands    skwahcO-'  he  stands  14.4 
(up)  28.8 

Hwaa'  then  he  says  11.2  waa^'  he  says  8.9 

amu'fa  it  ends  11.1  smifu^'  it  ends  14.6 

§  76.  Auxiliary  -s,  -t 

These  suffixes  express  our  ideas  to  have,  to  be  with.  A  peculiarity 
that  remains  unexplained  is  the  fact  that  they  are  always  added  to  the 
locative  noun-forms  that  end  in  -a  or  -us  (see  §  86). 

-s  is  always  added  to  the  locative  form  ending  in  -a,  and  never  to 
the  -us  form,  which  may  be  due  to  phonetic  causes.  The  use  of  this 
suffix  is  rather  restricted.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  may  be  related 
to  the  durative  -is  (see  §  69). 

Absolutive  Locative  Auxiliary 

foii'i .^f  arrow  50.14        Mtlya'  50.9         na'han  Hn  tslL.'^ya's  I  will 

have  an  arrow  50.16 

qal'tc  knife  qol'tcya'  qa'l'tcyas  he  has  a  knife 

Ikwa'ni  pipe  Xkioa'nya  Ikwa'nyasin  I    am  with  a 

pipe 

Iqa^'Hu  log  32.21  Iqa'tHoa  Iqa'f^was  he  has  a  stick 

-t  occurs  ver}^  often,  and  is  added  to  all  forms  of  the  locative  case. 
It  can  never  be  confused  with  the  sign  of  the  present  tense  -t,  because 
it  is  invariably  preceded  by  the  locative  forms  in  -a  or  -us,  while  the 
suffix  for  the  present  tense  follows  vowels  and  consonants  other  than  a 
or  s  (see  §  72). 

§  76 
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Absolutive 

qlutcu'n  %    woman 

30.21 
led' tan  horse  Si.  9 


Locative 

qiutcu'mja  76.7 
Icotana' 


Auxiliary 

cfrntcunya' t  he  has  a 
wife  48.8 

Icumi'ntc  Icotana't  not 
they  had  horses 
100.20,  102.1 

fixa't   ca'ya   teeth   has 

(his)  penis  90.19 
yikti'l'mat  ca'ya  he  has 
a  big  penis  92.1 

Icumi'ntc  lUfaya't  (they) 
had  no  food  34.10 

Ml'nwat  ants  hitsl'^  a 
ladder  has  that  house 
80.12 

ha^'mut  Icumi'ntc  tdqa^'- 
natHc  fd'qy}  the}^  aJl 
had  no  hair  (literally, 
all  not  with  something 
is  their  hair)  68.12 

SExa^'tin  I  have  a  canoe 

Icumi'ntc  tclt.'yu' st 
(there)  was  no  wind 

inita'yust  he  has  a  father 

mila'yust  he  has  a 
mother 

Iqatuvn'yust  he  has  a 
stick 

hitsi'si  he  has  a  house 

tclJc  ants  Livii'stlst 
L.'a''^^  where  (there 
was)  that  green  place 
34.2,  3 

§  77.  Suffix  Transitivizing  Verbs  that  Express  Natural  Phenomena  -lI 
A  suffix  with  a  similar  function  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to 
be  found  in  but  one  other  American  Indian  language;  namely,  in 
Alsea.  This  suffix  is  added  exclusively  to  stems  expressing  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  such  as  it  snows,  it  rains,  the  wind  blows,  night 
APPROACHES,  etc. ;  and  it  signifies  that  such  an  occurrence,  otherwise 
impersonal,  has  become  transitivized  by  receiving  the  third  person 
singular  as  the  object  of  the  action.  Its  function  may  best  be  com- 
pared with  our  English  idiomatic  expression  rain,  snow  overtakes 

§  77 


t^ix  tooth 

yilcti'l'ma  big  40.6 
ll't!a^  food  34.23 
Tcll'nu  ladder 


tE^q  something 
13.2. 


slxa'^  canoe  56.5 
tdi't.'l  wind 

mita  father  54.22 
mila  mother  54.23 

Iqa^'Hu    log,    stick 

32.21 
hltn'^  house  25.2 
L%'m.stl  raw 


t^ixa' 
yilcti'l'ma 
lltIaya'lZ.1 
Ml'nwa 

taqa^'na  18.5 


SExa^'  48.18 
tditlyu's 

titita'yus 
7nUa'yus 

Iqatuvnyu's  88.16 

hud's  ^S.1 
Limstl's 
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HIM,  NIGHT  COMES  UPON  HIM,  etc.  By  adding  to  -l!  the  subjective 
pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons  (see  §  24),  the  same  expres- 
sions with  these  persons  as  objects  are  obtained.  This  suffix  always 
follows  the  tense  signs,  and  immediately  precedes  the  pronominal 
suffixes. 

qa>x  night,  darkness  38.21  Hxiin    stmik  qa^'xtuxh!   us    two 

(excl.)  there  night  will  overtake 
94.18 
tdl't%  wind  tci'flL!  a  storm  overtook  him 

tsxayct}'  day  breaks  50.3  tsxaya^'ila^x    (when)    day    came 

upon  them  two  48.9 
Tc.'ap-  low  tide  36.18  Ic ! a' 2:)tuxL !  low  tide  will  overtake 

(them)  36.18 
iZ^^i;  snow  76. 10  wa'ltHuxLlin  snow  will  overtake 

me 
M'n^lclt  it  rains  hfUn^lcHPLlanx  rain   pours   down 

upon  them 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  suffix  may  represent  an  abbreviation 
of  the  stem  L!a!°-^  place,  world,  universe  (see  §  133),  which  the 
Siuslaw  always  employs  whenever  he  wants  to  express  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. 

tsxaya^'  i.V"*'  dav  breaks  50.3 

M'n^Tc.'ya  lIo!''^  it  rains  78.1 

Tcluwina^'  L!a'°-^  (there  was)  ice  all  over  76.11 

qa^'xixyax  tE  L!a!°'^  it  got  dark  34.4 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-80) 
§  78.  Introductory 

The  idea  of  plurality  in  verbal  expressions  may  refer  either  to  the 
subject  or  object  of  the  action.  In  most  American  Indian  languages 
that  have  developed  such  a  category,  and  that  indicate  it  by  means  of 
some  grammatical  device,  pluralit}'^  of  subject  is  exhibited  in  intransi- 
tive verbs,  while  plurality  of  object  is  found  in  transitive  verbs. 
Such  plurality  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  our  definition  of  this 
term.  It  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
denote  what  we  commonly  call  distribution  or  collectivity.  Thus  the 
Siuslaw  idea  of  plurality  is  of  a  purely  collective  character,  and  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  only.  Even 
the  contrivance  so  frequently  employed  by  other  American  Indian 
languages,  of  differentiating  singularity  and  plurality  of  objects  by 

§  78 
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means  of  two  separate  verbal  stems— one  for  singular  and  the  other 
for  plural  objects— is  not  found  in  Siuslaw.^  One  and  the  same 
verbal  stem  is  used  in  all  cases;  and  when  it  becomes  necessarj-  to  in- 
dicate that  there  are  more  than  one  recipient  of  a  transitive  action, 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  numeral  particle  yW^'xd^  (see 
§  139)  or  of  the  stem  x /«'«»'  (see  §  133),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

yuwa'yun  ants  q.'a'll  he  gath-     yuwa'yun  ya'^'xa^  ants  q.'a'U  (they) 
ered  pitch  gathered   lots    (of)   that    pitch 

88.5,  6 
yixa'yun  Kite  I  saw  a  person      yixa'yun  ya'^'xa^  Kite  I  saw  many 

people 
wa'aHsTTiE  ants  Kite  he  said  to     waa! aHsniE  ants  Lla"^^  Kite  he  said 

his  man  to  all  (of)  his  people  7.1 

Lfoxa'xaHsrrtE  Kite  he,  s^nt  his    L/oxa'xaHsmE  Kite  L!a'°'^  he  sent 
man  many  people  30.1,  2 

But  if  Siuslaw  does  not  employ  a  distinct  grammatical  process  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  pluralit}'^  of  objects  of  transitive  actions,  it 
has  developed  devices  to  indicate  collectivity  of  subjects  of  intransitive 
verbs.  For  that  purpose  it  uses,  besides  the  numeral  particle  ya'^'xa^ 
(see  §  139)  and  the  stem  L!a'°'^  (see  §  133),  two  suffixes  (-u^  and  -tx)  that 
are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem.  These  suffixes  are  alwa3''s  added 
to  verbal  stems  that  denote  an  intransitive  act,  and  their  functions  may 
best  be  compared  to  the  functions  exercised  by  the  French  on  or 
German  man  in  sentences  like  on  dit  and  man  sagt. 

§  79.  Plural  -fl",  -IZw* 
This  suffix  expresses  an  action  that  is  performed  collectively  by 
more  than  one  subject.  Etymologically  it  is  the  same  suffix  as  the 
verbal  abstract  of  identical  phonetic  composition  (see  §  97),  and  the  use 
of  one  and  the  same  suffix  in  two  functions  apparently  so  different 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  intimate  psy- 
chological connection  between  an  abstract  verbal  idea  and  the  concept 
of  the  same  act  performed  in  general.-    The  following  example,  taken 

» I  have  found  only  one  case  of  such  a  difierentiatlon.  I  was  told  that  the  stem  qaa-  to  enter,  to 
PUT  IN,  refers  to  singular  objects,  while  the  stem  Lxaa-  can  be  used  with  plural  objects  only.  But 
as  this  information  was  conveyed  to  me  after  much  deliberation  and  upon  my  own  suggestion,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  It  la  rather  probable  that  these  two  stems 
are  synonymes. 

2  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  Dakota. 

§  79 
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at  random,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  comparison  more  clearh\  The 
Siuslaw  word  xil'xcu'^^  (stem  xil'xcl-  to  work)  may  have  two  distinct 
meanings.  When  used  nominally  (as  a  verbal  abstract),  it  may  best  be 
rendered  by  the  concept  of  working,  work;  when  used  verbally, 
it  is  to  be  translated  by  to  work  in  general,  all  (many) 
WORK.  This  psychological  connection  between  such  terms  as  work 
and  TO  WORK  generally,  collectively,  may  have  led  to  the  use  of 
one  and  the  same  suffix  in  a  nominal  and  verbal  capacity  (see  §  22). 
This  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  and  its  double  form 
may  be  due  to  rapidity  of  speech  rather  than  to  any  phonetic  causes. 
It  is  frequently  preceded  by  the  temporal  suffixes,  especially  the  pres- 
ent -t  (see  §  T2),  and  it  was  always  rendered  by  they  .  .  .  The  sub- 
ject of  the  action  is  usually  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the  numeral 
particles  Ka^'mut  all,  ya^'xa}  many  (see  §  124),  and  of  the  stem  x/a'°^ 
(see  §  133).  The  particle  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb.  This 
suffix  requires  the  accent. 


tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 
j)Eku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 

h^yats-  to  live 

Jial-  to  shout  13.11 

Tna'qH-  to  dance  28.7 
xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 


mllc^-  to  cut  90.5 

qatc^n-  to  go  8. 2 
tsth!-  to  shoot  10.3 

maHc-  to  lay  32.22 


tETYiu''^  they  came  together  30.16 
hutcu""  hla'''^  they  play  8.8 
PeTcu'^^   hla"^^  the}''  play    shinny 

70.10 
yaP-'xa^  h^yatsvf'^^  lots  (of  people) 

live 
halu"^  ants  hUc  l  !a'°'^  shout  collec- 
tively, those  people  70.9 
mEqfyu"^  L.'a""^  they  dance  28.8 
s^a'tsa  xnV"nu''^  anis   L!a'°'^  thus 

do  it  collectively,  those  people 

70.22,  23 
qiutcu'ni  hla''^^  H  mlJcu'^  Ifla^a' 

man}'^  women  cut  salmon  82.14 
qatc^natu"^  they  walk  about  34.19 
tsiL/atu'^  yaP-'xa*  Lfa'"-^  they  are 

shooting  8.6 
ya'q^^yun     ants    ll'tla}     mitcu'^^ 

L/a'"^^  he  saw  that  food  lying 

(around     in    great    quantities) 

36.26,  27 


Owing  to  the  frequent  interchange  between  the  -ii-vowel  and  the 
diphthong  a"  (see  §  2),  this  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aa^,  -^a^^K 
§  79 
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sTcwa-  to  stand  10.9  stlm  slcwaha^''"^  L/a'"*  there  they 

are  standing  (collectively)  28.9 
h%q!-  to  start  15.1  s^a'tsa  hlq.'ya^''^'  ants  hla''^^  thus 

they  (will)  start 
^a'tsa  thus  11.10  s^atsa^''^^  tE  hltc  ila'^*  thus  (they 

do  it)  these  people 
Jc/inF-  to  go  and  see  16.1  TdvnVya'a^  ni'ctca    tE    to}  many 

(were)  going  to  see  how  this  (one 

was)  living 

§  80,  Plural  -tx 

This  suffix  exercises  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  -u",  differ- 
ing from  it  in  so  far  only  as  its  subjects  must  be  human  beings.  It  is 
added  either  to  the  bare  stem  or  to  the  stem  verbalized  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  -a*,  -u*  (see  §  75),  or  it  follows  any  of  the  temporal  suffixes. 
The  function  of  this  suffix  as  a  personal  plural  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  must  be  followed  by  the  col- 
lective forms  of  hltc  person,  hUeUy^  hUau!^^  (see  §  97).  Whenever 
this  suffix  is  added  to  a  stem  that  has  been  verbalized  by  means  of  the 
suffixes  -«%  -11%  it  coincides  in  phonetic  structure  with  the  temporal 
and  objective  form  -Itx  (see  §§  33,  68).  But  the  following  collective 
MtcW^  differentiates  these  two  forms.  Stems  ending  in  an  alveolar  or 
affricative  add  this  suffix  by  means  of  a  weak  a-vowel  (see  §  4).  This 
suffix  is  alwaj's  rendered  by  they,  people. 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3  H  wan  tEinu'tx  hltcvf^  finally  the 

people  assembled  7.6 
tEm^wa^'tx  hltcu'^^    sqa}lc  people 

assembled  there  66.15 
s'a'tsa  thus  11.10  Hwans'atsa'tx  hltcu'^*  now  they 

(began  to  do  it)  thus  7.5,  6 
A-JZ^o  toplay  7.2  H  wan  hutca' tx  hlteu'^  now  they 

(commence  to)  play  9.3 
waa'-  to  talk  7.1  "^  wan  waa'tx  hltcu'^  then  finally 

people  said  16.1 
atmltc   waa^'mxustx    hUcu'^   thus 

they  began  to  talk  to  each  other 

64,20,  21 
qat<fn- to  go  S.'2,  Hwan  qa'td^ntx  finally  they  went 

16.2 
ta'^-  to  live  16.2  ha^'mut  tqa^mitG  taya^'tx  hitcu'*^^ 

all  up-stream  they  lived  82.13 

§  80 
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PeTcu'^-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pakwa^'tx  hltcu'^  ts  L!a'°'^  these 

people  play  shinny  78.7 
hal-  to  shout  hali'tx  hltcu"^  people  shout  13.11 

§  81.  IRREGULAR  SUFFIXES  -n  {-'in),  -my ax.  {-m) 

Here  belong  two  suffixes  whose  exact  function  and  etymology  can 
no  longer  be  analyzed.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell  whether  they 
represent  petrified  formative  elements,  or  elements  of  an  exceed- 
ingly restricted  scope,  which  maj^  be  responsible  for  their  sporadic 
appearance. 

The  first  of  these  suffixes  to  be  discussed  here  is  the  suffix  -71-  or 
-In-.  It  never  occurs  independently,  being  always  followed  by  another 
verbal  suffix,  such  as  the  transitive  -un  (see  §  28),  the  temporal  (see 
§  §  65-74)  and  the  passive  suffixes  (see  §  §  38,  39,  54-59).  It  seems  to 
be  related  to  the  reciprocal  -naw  (a),  and  its  function  may  be  charac- 
terized as  expressing  a  transitive  action  involving  reciprocality  or 
mutuality. 

tlu'hatc'-  to  trj'  to  sell  t.'uhatc'l'nun^  I  try  to  sell  it 

Ha^x    t.'uhai'di'ntxa'^x'^   they   two 
try  to  sell  their  (hides)  100.19 
ma'j'.^'i- to  dance  28.7  7naq!ena''^un  I  will  cure  him  (lit- 

erally, dance  for  him) 
rriEqU'^na'a^  a  dance  will    be    ar- 
ranged for  him  19.2 
s^a  ata's  ants  ma! qHnutuE  (for) 
him  only  this  dance  is  arranged 
28.7 
rrnnq!-  to  buy  (in  exchange    H    mVnqUnunE     tsxwx^     she     is 
for  a  slave)  (?)  bought  in  exchange  for  a  slave 

76.3 
lI'u-  to  come  9.3  Lluna^'^ya^x"^    (when)    the}^    two 

come  together  46.7 

The  other  irregular  suffix  is  -/«,  which,  however,  occurs  by  itself  in 
only  one  instance.  It  is  usually  followed  by  the  suffix  for  the  past 
tense  -yax  (see  §  74),  and  expresses  in  such  cases  an  action  that  almost 
took  place.     It  was  invariably  rendered  by  almost,  very  near. 

1  The  use  of  this  suffix  may  be  justified  here  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  to  sell  requires  a  seller  and 
a  buyer. 

s  The  -n  is  used  here  because  the  action  involves  two  persons — one  that  comes,  and  another  that  is 
approached. 

§  81 
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xint  he  goes,  he  travels  20.3      pt'^tsis   xi'ntma   in  the  ocean    he 

travels  (around  ?)  4-4.1,  2 
hakw-  to  fall  8.7  ha'liumyaxan  I  almost  fell  down 

««s-  to  sleep  24.1  a^'sm^yaxan  I   very    nearly    fell 

asleep 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qa' tcnhnyaxan  I  very  nearly  went 

IciVn-  to  beat  72.17  Icv/'namyaoKfin  I  almost  beat  him 

qdtx-  to  cry  58.15  qa'tx^myax  he  ver}'  nearly  cried 

Nominal  Suffixes  {^  82-105) 

§  82.  INTRODUCTORY 

The  number  of  nominal  suffixes  found  in  Siuslaw  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rather  small,  and  the  ideas  they  express  do  not  diflPer  mate- 
rially from  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  nominal  suffixes  of  the  neigh- 
boring languages.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception,  for 
among  the  neighboring  languages  (Coos  and  Alsea)  Siuslaw  alone 
possesses  nominal  cases.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Siuslaw 
nominal  suffixes  is  the  large  number  of  suffixed  formative  elements 
that  require  the  accent,  and  their  phonetic  strength  (see  §  12). 

§  83.  DIMINUTIVE  -tsfe'tw. 

This  suffix  conveys  our  diminutive  idea,  and  may  be  added  to  stems 
that  express  nominal  and  adjectival  concepts.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  consonant  preceding  it,  it  may  be  changed  into  -askHn.^  When 
added  to  stems  that  end  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  con- 
tracted with  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  (see  §  9).  When  followed  by 
the  augmentative  -U'Tud,  the  -in-  element  of  this  suffix  disappears  (see 
§  84).     This  suffix  requires  the  accent. 

t/amc  infant  40.19  Hamd'sFm  a  little  boy  94.16 

Ifl'a^  fish  56.1  Ifl'sk'in   lIu''^^   many   small   fish 

46.6,  7 
qxutcu'ni  woman  30. 21  qlutciini' sk'in  a  little  woman .  a  girl 

mitcb  father  54. 22  mit.'a'sh'nl'tin  my  step-father  (lit- 

erally, my  little  father)  100.3,  4 
Wpxan  niece  (?)  92.17  lipxani'sk'intc'^ax  they  two  (were) 

his  little  nieces  92.15,  16 
Tco'tan  horse  34.9  Icdtani'sFin  a  small  horse,  a  pony 


lowing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  texts  and  examples  were  obtained  from  William  Smith,  an 
Alsea  Indian  (see  p.  438),  whose  native  tongue  has  no  true  alveolar  spirants  («,  c),  this  suflix  appears 
frequently  in  the  texts  as  -Ick'in. 

§§  82-83 
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L/mdlc^-  short  L!mak''%'sk''in  very  short  50.18 

t/ak-  small  29.4  ya'^'lcH'slcin  very  small  36.23 

xyaZ'x  almost,  ver}' nearly  11.1     xyal'xi'sk'in  qa't&nt  qa^ha'nto  he 

went  a  little  ways  (literally,  al- 
most, a  little,  he  goes,  far)  12.1 
hl'catca  a  while  hlcatca' sk''in  a  little  while  64.8 

§  84.  AUGMENTATIVE  -M'ma 

-tl*md  expresses  the  idea  of  largeness,  and,  in  terms  of  relation- 
ship, that  of  age;  and  it  may  be  suffixed  to  stems  expressing,  besides 
nominal,  also  adjectival  ideas.  When  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
lateral,  the  lateral  of  the  suffix  disappears  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  simplification  of  consonants  (see  §  15).  This  sufiix  requires  the 
accent. 

ql'utc  woman  48.17  qlutcri'l'md  old  woman  94.22 

LipL-  grandfather  LipL'mci  grandfather 

IcamL  grandmother  96.22  waa^'tx  ants  Icamh' mate  she  said 

to  that  her  grandmother  96.21 
z^.'amc  infant  40.19  t!dm<A'l'ma,  '  old    infant,      hence 

young  (man)  54.22 
tEX°"m  strong  10.1  tExmi'l'md    very    strong    (man), 

hence  old  (man)  40.10 
pEni's  skunk  86.1  pEnisi'l'md  a  large  skunk 

yikt  big  48.8  y%kt%'l'ma  very  big  40.6 

The  diminutive  suffix  is  not  infrequently  added  to  the  augmentative 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  impression  made  by  the  augmenta- 
tive, and  vice  versd. 

t/dmc  infant  40.19  t/drndl'ma'slcHn  little  big  infant, 

hence  little  boy  94.20 

mild  mother  54.23  mUas¥i'l'md^  step-mother  (liter- 

ally, little  old  mother) 

CASE-ENDINGS   (§§  85-87) 
§  85.  Introductory 

Unlike  the  languages  spoken  by  the  neighboring  tribes,  Siuslaw 
shows  a  rich  development  of  nominal  cases.  Two  of  these,  the  geni- 
tive or  relative  case  and  the  locative,  are  formed  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate suffixes,  while  the  discriminative  case  is  formed  by  means  of  a 
vocalic  change  (see  §  111).     In  addition  to  these  distinct  case-endings, 

'  The  contraction  of  milask'i'l-ma  from  mUask'ini'l-ma  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  assimilation 
of  ntol following  the  contraction  of  the  vowels. 

§§  84-85 
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there  exists  a  great  number  of  nominalizing  suffixes  indicating  nom- 
inal ideas  of  an  absolutive  (nominative)  form;  so  that  the  Siuslaw  noun 
may  be  said  to  show  four  possible  cases, — the  nominative  or  absolutive 
case,  the  discriminative,  the  genitive  or  relative  case,  and  the  locative, 
which  has  an  extended  meaning.  In  discussing  these  case-endings  it 
will  be  found  preferable  to  begin  with  the  locative  case,  because  of 
the  important  position  it  occupies  in  the  language. 
§  86.  The  Locative  Case  -a,  -us 

These  two  suffixes  indicated  originally  local  ideas  of  rest,  and,  as 
such,  are  best  rendered  by  our  local  adverbs  on,  in,  at,  to,  etc.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  primary  function  was  extended  so 
that  these  suffixes  may  also  mark  the  noun  as  the  object  of  an  action, 
thereby  exercising  the  function  of  an  accusative  case-ending.  The 
use  of  these  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  objects  of  action 
and  the  adverbial  idea  of  rest  may  be  explained  by  the  intimate  psy- 
chological connection  that  exists  between  these  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct concepts.  The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
connection.  The  sentence  1  cut  salmon  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
does,  denote  the  idea  I  cut  on  the  salmon. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  furthermore  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  verb,  upon  which  these  suffixes  are  dependent, 
can  under  no  circumstance  appear  in  transitive  form.  Should,  how- 
ever, such  a  verb  appear  with  a  transitive  suffix,  the  noun  will  then 
occur  in  the  absolutive  form;  and,  since  confusion  might  arise  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  subject  and  object  of  the  action,  the  subject  of  the 
action  is  always  discriminated  (see  §§21,  111). 

The  importance  of  these  two  suffixes  as  formative  elements  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  forms 
expressing  our  periphrastic  conjugation  to  have,  to  be  ^th  (see 
§  76)  and  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  (see  §§  90,  01,  93)  can  be  added  only 
to  nouns  that  occur  with  these  locative  endings. 

-a  expresses,  besides  the  nominal  object  of  an  action,  also  the  local 

idea  of  rest.    There  is  a  tendency  to  have  the  accent  fall  upon  this  suffix. 

It'l'a}  fish  56.1  ml'TcHuxts  If  lay  a'  you  two  shall 

cut  salmon  90.5 
Llya'a^  fire  25.5  ha^'qwas  mya'wa  near  the  fire  26. 1 

ts!alnmtc\i^^'^  yuwa' ya^xHn  ya-'xa^    ts.'Una'   we 

two    (will)     get    much     pitch 
94.17,  18 

§  86 
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qlutcu'ni  woman  30.21 
jpslcu'^-  to  play  shinny  9.4 
tcl  water  36.20 

x^fd'ai  ground,  place  7.1 

Ico'tan  horse  34.9 

fix  tooth 

tdh  water  36.20 


tc^mtca'Tni  ax  27. 10 


hUc  ^'n^xya  qlutcu'nya  (a)  person 

wants  a  woman  76.7 
pEku'ya  xdL  fa^'L.'a'"'^  many  shinny 

sticks  (they)  make  78.5 
tcl'wa  ma'^tc  ants  ...  in  the  wa- 

tev  lay  that  .   .   .  32.22 
tch'wa  H  Ic.'u^vAna}'  on  the  water 

ice  appeared  76.13 
inxk!cifi'    hlaya'   in    a   bad   place 

12.10;  13.1 
IcxLmVntc   Tcotana't  not   they   had 

horses  100.20;  102.1 
fixa't  (it)  has  teeth  90.19 
Ha^x  tcl'wato  hakwa'a}  they  two 

into  the  water  thrown  will  be 

88.7,  8 
tcVwauE  ha^'qiqyax  from  the  water 

(it)  came  ashore  56.13 
tc^mtca' myatc  xawa'a^  with  an  ax 

(he)  killed  will  be  28.1 


-us.  Like  the  preceding^  -«,  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  locative  case  of  nouns  and  of  expressing  the  local  idea  of  rest. 
It  is  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -u  (see  §  97)  and  in  -l  (see  §  98).  When 
added  to  nouns  in  -^,  the  -^  of  the  noun  is  consonantized,  so  that  the 
suffix  appears  to  be  -lyus  (see  §  8) ;  while,  when  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -u., 
the  -u  of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  u  of  the  noun  (see  §  9). 


Jclu^vn'm  ice 
j[)Fl'tl  lake  62.18 
tso'tl  sand  beach 
PeTcu'^  shinny  game 

hutcu!'"^  fun  8.5 
iCmnill  thunder 
86 


qa^xa^'x  Ic/u^wimyv/s  on  top  of  the 

ice  76.14,  15 
tn'sqan  pTcU^/u's  tEinu'yax  deer 

at  (the)  lake  assembled  34.11. 
ta'is  tsUlyu's  (you)  will  keep  on 

living  on  the  sand  beach  46.15 
s^a  hunu'tswa  jpETcu'^s  hlaya'  he 

always  beats  (people)  at  shinn}^ 

78.18,  19 
a'l'tutunx  hutciP'stc  thou,  also  shalt 

come  to  the  fun  22.8 
ujnllyu'stc  Liu'  to  thunder  (it)  came 

36.8,  9 
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A  number  of  nouns  undergo  unexplained  phonetic  changes  when- 
ever the  locative  suffix  is  added,  while  others  employ  an  abbreviated 
form  of  this  case-ending.  Since  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given  that 
will  cover  each  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  best  to  tabulate  all  such  nouns, 
giving  their  absolutive  and  locative  forms.    These  nouns  are  as  follows : 


Absolutive  case 

mvmfa}  elder  sister  90.23 
mictcif'^  younger  sister  40.2 
m,Ua  father  54.22 
inila  mother  54.23 
L.'a'^^  earth,  many  7.1 
lqa'''tu  log  32.21 
a^'tcisi  camas  96.20 
hltc  person  15.2 
si'max^  landing-place 
tsEha^'ya  grass  8.6 
ya^'xa  fern-root  80.18 
Jilt&h'^  house  25.2 


Locative  case 

imsa'yus  40.12,  13 
rmctca'yus 
ndta'yus 
mUa'yus 
Llayu's  76.10 
Iqatuwlyu's  88.16 
aHmju's  98.11,  12 
him's  66.14 
mna'x^s  48.21 
tsEha^'ya^s 
ya^'xa^s 
hud's  58.8 


In  many  cases  one  and  the  same  noun  shows  in  its  locative  forms 
both  case-endings,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples: 


i^ld'ai  ground,  many  7.1 
a^'tdlsi  camas  96.20 
hltc  person  7. 1 


L.'aya'  13.1  and  L.'ayu'sl&AO 
a^'tdisya  and  aHciyu's  98.11,  12 
hltu's  66.14  and  Mtu'tc  7.5 


A  few  nouns  appear  with  locative  case-endings  that  seem  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  suffixes  -a,  -us.     The  following  have  been  found: 

Locative 

SExa^"  48.18 

SExa^'tc  qaa'xam  into  a  canoe  it 

was  put  34.5 
hamltcu' 
ha}'mut  hamltcu'  Vhwa^'  all  (some) 

whale  got  82.6 
ilqutml' 
Uqutml'a^x  qaa^'  an  alder  tree  they 

two  entered  92.6 
xwakl' 
Wqat  sTcwaha^'tx  xwaTcV  feathers 

(they)  placed  on  their  heads  10.9 
Lxa}"h%  64.11 


Absolutive 

sl'xd^  boat  56.5 


haml'Hdh  whale  82.5 


Uqwa^'tEm  alder  tree  92.5,  6 


xwa'Tca  head  29.5 


Lxau'  spear  64.7 


>  The  locative  form  sExau'  may  be  explained  as  a  noua  with  the  local  suffix  of  rest  used  as  the 

object  of  an  action  (see  §  91). 

§  86 
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tiltc  person  7.1  hUu'tc 

la'hH.'wi  hltu'tc  a  sheriff  7.5 

m.a'q^L  crow  34.23  my-qwa! l  34.21 

qayu'^^nts  stone  qayuna'ts  62.7 

q^Ll'mt  anus  86.9  q^himl't 

ya^lH  seal  62.4  yEku's  62.2 

Laaf  mouth  28.2  Laaya'  29.2,  96.7 

Nouns  that  end  in  the  augmentative  suffix  -iVmd  (see  §  84)  change  the 
final  a  into  a  clear  «- vowel  whenever  the  locative  is  to  be  expressed. 

yilcti'l'ma  very  big  40.6  yikti'l'mat  ca'ya  he  has  a  big  penis 

92.1 
qiut(A'l'7n(i  old  woman  96.15     qlUtci'l'matG  to  the    old    woman 

94.16 

In  a  few  instances  the  locative  suffix  -a  has  the  function  of  an  ad- 
verbial suffix  of  instrumentality. 

tchmtca'mi  ax  27.10  Ha^xwan  tcimtd'mya  qa'tc^nt  and 

they  two  now  an  ax  take  along 
(literally,  with  an  ax  go)  96. 10, 
11 
skwaha^'""^  i.!a'°-^  ha^'mut  ants  td- 
mtafmya  they  are  standing,  all 
those  who  have  axes  28.9;  29.1 

§  87.  The  Relative  or  Genitive  Case  -Emf,  -Ent 

These  suffixes  have  the  function  of  the  Indo-European  genitive  case- 
endings. 

-Eml  is  suffixed  to  the  absolutive  form  of  the  noun;  and  when 
added  to  nouns  that  end  in  a  long  vowel,  its  obscure  e  is  contracted 
with  the  long  vowel  of  the  noun  and  disappears  (see  §  9).  The  noun 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  always  the  object  of  the  action. 

Ifl'a'^  salmon  56.1  If  lays' ml  txa^n^  salmon's  tracks 

Iq.'a/nu  hide  100.15  lq/dn0'ml^  yixi'^  many  hides  (lit- 

erallv,  of  hides  a  multitude)  102. 

1,2' 
t/i,  t/f'ya^  bear  56.11;  58.14       tHyayE'ml  txa^n^hedir  tracks  56.10 
pMqHs  raccoon  pilqHsE'ml  Iqid'nu  raccoon-hide 

tExmu'ni  man  30.21  lExmu'nyEml  hlxml'tl  a  man's  bow 

1  See  i  9. 

§  87 
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This  suffix  may  be  added  to  pronouns  and  particles,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples: 

na  1  21.8  ni'ct(Am'nx   na'mH   tEC[   because 

thou  (art)  of  me  (a)  relative  21.5 
ha^'mut  all  10.9  ha^mutu'ynl^  m'^d'tl  of  all  (the)chief 

This  suffix  is  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns  (see  §  114). 

-Etn  differs  from  the  preceding  -Eml  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  added 
only  to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun,  and  that  in  the  few  examples 
that  were  obtained  it  denotes  the  subject  of  an  action. 


Absolutive 

md'q^L  crow  34.23 


Objective  Relative 

in^qwa'h  m^qwa' LEm     wa'as    Crow's 

language  34.21. 

xirnll'yus  umll'yusEyn     wa'as     Thun- 

der's language  36.8 

hUu'tG7.5  hltu'tcEm  L.'xml'il  (an)   In- 

dian's bow 

hltsi's  58.8  hltd'sEin  tEqyu'^^  of  house 

(the)  frame 

When  followed  by  other  suffixes,  the  obscure  e  of  -edi  drops  out, 
and  the  consonants  are  combined  into  a  cluster. 


u'mll  thunder 
hUc  a  person  7.1 
hitn'^  house  25.2 


Absolutive 

mUa  mother  54.23 


Objective 

mila'yus 


wiaz!.'!' elder  brother   mdt.'l'yus 
58.11 


Relative 

7nUa' yusmltin  inita  of  my 
mother  (her)  father;  my 
grandfather 

mdt.'l'yusmltin  t/dmc  my 
elder  brother's  boy 


§  88.  THE  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 
Possessive  relations  of  the  noun  are  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -I  that  is  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24). 
Posssession  for  the  third  person  singular  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -tc 
added  to  the  noun  without  the  aid  of  the  sign  of  possession,  -I.  Pos- 
session for  the  third  persons  dual  and  plural  is  indicated  by  adding 
the  subjective  pronouns  -a»x  and  -nx  to  the  suffix  -tc.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  Siuslaw  employs  two  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 


expressing  possession: 
-tc  for  the  third  persons. 


-I  used  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and 


'  See  S  U- 


§  88 
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The  possessive  suffixes  are  verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix 
-t  (see  §  76)  to  the  sign  of  possession;  so  that  Siuslaw  may  be  said  to 
possess  two  sets  of  possessive  suffixes, — one  pureh'  nominal  set  and 
one  with  a  verbal  significance.  In  the  latter  set  the  suffixes  for  the 
third  persons  are  missing. 

All  possessive  suffixes  stand  in  terminal  position  following  even  the 
case-endings  and  the  adverbial  suffixes. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes: 


Nominal 

Verbal 

Singular     .... 

fist  person 

|2d  person 

l3d  person 

-In 

-inx 

-tc 

-Itln 
-itinx 

Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

[3d  person 

-Ins 

-its 
-tcwax 

-Ulns 

-ItauxHn 

-Itits 

Plural 

[Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

3d  person 

-Inl 
-inxan 
-ita 
-tc^nx 

-Itlnl 
-itlnxan 

-mtci 

The  pronominal  suffix  for  the  exclusive  dual  -ci^xUn,  -axUn^  has  been 
abbreviated  here  to  -xiln.  This  abbreviation  may  be  the  result  of 
contraction.  The  I  of  the  possessive  suffixes  appears  frequentl}^  as  a 
diphthong  a^  (see  §  2).  The  possessive  suffixes  follow  all  other  nomi- 
nal suffixes. 


ts^il'mvft  friend  23.4 
mita  father  54.22 


hlM'^  house  25.2 

lln  name  13.10 

txa^n^  track,  path  56.10 

rra^'a}  elder  sister  90.23 
wa'as  language  34.21 


§ 


ts'il'mu'tln  my  friend  36.15 

m%ta'a}tin  .  .  .  mUa'a^tin  my  fa- 
ther .  .  .  my  mother  (literally, 
I  have  a  father  ...  a  mother) 
100.1 

tca'xumans  hltmf stein  let  us  two 
go  back  to  my  house!  58.5 

ll'tc^t  ll'nlnx  cougar  (will  be)  thy 
name  13.5,  6 

maHc  txa^nl' tdnx  it  lies  in  thy 
path  48.22 

mi£i'a}tc  her  elder  sister  40. 11 

s^  at  si' to  vM'astc  thus  he  said  (lit- 
erally, thus  his  language)  40.26 
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tldmc  child  40.19  t/amclns  tdl'ntux  our  (dual  incl.) 

boj's  will  return  42.7 
Icdjpx  eye  36.16  Tcopxa^'xHn  our  (dual  cxcl.)  eyes 

tcfiL  hand  50.18  tcl'Llts  your  (dual)  hands 

mita  father  54.22  mita'tc^ax  their  (dual)  father  52.8 

xwd'Tca  head  29.5  xwafka^iil  our  (incl.)  heads 

mf^a'tl  chief  11.2  mP'dtl'nxan  our  (excl.)  chief 

m°'dtl'tci  your  chief 
xu'nha}  a  bet  78.15  xu'nhdHc^nx  their  bets  70.7 

The  possessive  suffixes  may  be  added  to  particles  and  attributive 
elements  that  precede  the  noun.  This  is  due  to  a  tendency  inherent 
in  the  language  to  keep  the  principal  parts  of  speech  free  from  all 
pronominal  elements,  and  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  tendency 
to  add  all  subjective  suffixes  to  the  adverbs  that  precede  the  verb 
instead  of  to  the  verbal  stem  (see  §  26). 

In  many  instances  the  independent  possessive  pronouns  (see  §  114) 
are  used  in  addition  to  the  possessive  suffixes.  This  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  suffixes  are  added  to  the 
independent  pronouns,  and  not  to  the  nominal  stem. 

s^aU%'tG  thus  8.1  s^atsl'teLn  ha}  thus  I  think  (hter- 

ally,  thus  my  mind)  21.7 
rm  I  21.8  wa'a^s^nx  na'mHltin  wo' as  you  will 

continually  speak  ni}'  language 

36.13 
ractdl'tc  how,  manner  36.4  nictdi' tdlnx  ha}  how  (is)  thy  mind 

40.3 
his  good  38.21  hl'&inx  ha}  havltux  you  will  feel 

belter  (literally,  good  th}-  heart 

will  become) 
s^a'tsa  thus  11.10  ^a'tsato  rdctdma^mu  thus  (is)  his 

custom  38.16 
s^a^'na  he,  that  one  15.4  s^a}na'mltc  wa'as  wa^'syaxaH  his 

language  he  spoke  36.14 
nb,  I  21.8  na'niHms  Jco'tati   our  (incl.  dual) 

horses 
Mx^s  ten  8.1  Tcl'x^stc^ax  hau'yax  t  fame  they  two 

had  ten  children  (literally,  ten 

their  two,  had  become,  children) 

60.16,  17 
his  good  38.21  hi\nnl  ha^  we  are  glad  (literally, 

good  our  [inch]  heart)  72.18 

§  88 
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Us  good  38.21 

nd,  I  21.8 

ants  that  there  7.1 


hl^'slnxan  hltmf^  good  (was)  our 
(excl.)  house  100.13 

na'mHlnxan  tEq  our  (excl.)  rela- 
tive 102.5 

tll'ya^  lalcwa'Tcu^n  a'ntsin  mdt.'l' 
(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 


Nominal  possessive  suffixes  are  added  to  verbal  stems  in  roMiy  cases 
when  the  object  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  (see  §  33).  Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  verbal  set 
of  possessive  suffixes  (see  table  on  p.  546) ;  and,  since  the  pronouns  in- 
dicating the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  particles  and  attributiv^e 
elements  preceding  the  verb  (see  §  26),  these  suffixes  occur  mostly  in 
terminal  position. 


a^q-  to  leave 

havr  to  become 
ya/^'xa^  much  8.6 
his  well  38.21 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
ya°-'7M^  much,  many  8.5 

Lxu'ls  dry  60. 19 


ta^'Tc^ns  aya!qa}tl  ts  Ri'xa^  here  we 

two  (incl.)  shall  leave  our  canoe 

56.5 
Jm^'nanx  ha^'tuxaHl  ha)'  different 

will  become  thy  mind  60.14 
s^a'tsan  H^n  ya'xa*^i;  AaHhat's  why 

I  (know)  much  (in)  my  mind  20. 9 
tsi'lc.'yanxan  M'sUl  ha}  we  (excl.) 

are  very  glad  24,5,  6 
at&i't(fnx  wa'a^^tl   t^'mqma  thus 

you  shall  tell  your  people  78.10 
H^nx  ya'^'xaHc  ll't.'a^    they   have 

much  food  (literally,  and  they 

much  their  food)  80.17 
Lxu'lstc^nx  ants  It^'a}  dry  (is)  that 

their  salmon  80.17,  18 


The  possessive  suffixes  are  sometimes  added  to  the  verbal  stem,  es- 
pecially the  suffix  for  the  third  person  singular. 


xvU'lHux  he  will  return 


waa^'  he  says  8.9 

l!xux^-  reduplicated  form  of 

l!xu-  to  know  40.16 
88 


si'nxltx  ants  t!amc  xwl'Lltuxtc  he 
wanted  his  boy  to  come  back  (lit- 
erally, he  desired  his,  that  boy, 
shall  come  back,  his)  42.5,  6 

kumi'ntc  wa'a^tc  ants  qasLl'u  not 
she  said  (to)  that  her  husband 

lev}  lIxu'xHg  ha)  not  he  knew  his 
mind  58.4 
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The  subjective  pronouns  may  at  times  perform  the  function  of 
the  possessive  suffixes.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
pronoun  for  the  first  person  singular  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
demonstrative  pronoun. 

ta^-Tc  this  here  32.13  t.'Vya^  lalcwa''ku''n  ta'Un  t.'dmc  (a) 

bear  caught  this  my  boy  60.9, 10 
wa'iL^tsin  td'Mn  wa'as  speak  to  me 
(with)  this  my  language  36.10 

ants  that  there  7.1  tn'ya*  lakwa'liV'n  a'ntdn  7ndt!l' 

(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 


ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  89-96) 
§  89.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  aU  adverbial  relations  derived  from  nouns  by 
means  of  suffixes,  that  precede  even  the  pronominal  suffixes.  Of 
these,  the  local  suffixes  indicating  motion  and  rest,  and  the  local  suffix 
expressing  the  ablative  idea  from,  can  be  added  only  to  the  locative 
forms  of  the  noun  (see  §  ^Q).  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  no  special  suffix  denoting  instrumentality.  This  idea  is  either  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  locative  -a  (see  §  86),  or  it  is  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  (see  §  90)  and  of  the  local 
-ya  (see  §  93),  or  it  may  be  contained  in  the  suffix  of  modality  -Itc 
(see  §  94).  All  these  ideas  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  in- 
strumentality, that  the  instrumental  use  of  elements  denoting  primarily 
objects,  motion,  and  modality,  presents  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

§  90.  Local  Suflix  Indicating  Motion  -tc 
It  is  added  to  the  locative  forms  of  the  noun  (see  §  86),  and  may  be 
best  rendered  by  to,  into,  at,  on,  upon,  towards. 

tci  water  64.24  "^«"-^  tcVwatc  halcwa'a*  and  they 

two    into    the    water   will    be 
thrown  88.7,  8 

Mtsl'*  house  25.2  "?''a;  whi  tdhi  /dtsi'stc  they  now 

returned  into  the  house  60.10, 
11 

misl'a'  elder  sister  90.23  wi'ltdstun  mUa'yustc  he  sent  her 

to  her  elder  sister  92.20 

§§  89-90 
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i.V"*  ground  76.10  L.'ayu'stc  to  the  ground  94.8 

rnfxa^  canoe  56.5  SExa^'tc  qaa'xam  into  a  canoe  were 

put  34.5 

pk'l'tl  lake  62.18  pVUlyu'stc  tEmu'yax  at  the  lake 

(the}^)  came  together  34.13,  14 

qiutcyi'I'ma  old  woman  94.22       Liu'wa^x  qlutci'l'ma'tG  they    two 

came  to  an  old  woman  94.16 

qayu'^^nts  rock  xalna^   qayuna'tsHc    (one)    climbs 

up  the  rock  62.7 

md'q^L  crow  34.23  lIu'  on^qwa' L*tc  he  came  to  Crow 

36.3 

Ic.'lx  hla''^^  everywhere  IcUxu'tc    L.'aya'tc  waa'un   every- 

where he  said  ...  7.2 

Local  adverbs  and  stems  denoting  local  phrases  are  not  considered 
as  nouns.  Hence  they  can  have  no  locative  forms,  and  the  adverbial 
suffixes  are  added  directly  to  such  words. 

ha^q  shore  44.7  yixa^'  ha^qtc  (they)  looked  ashore 

Inu  outside  38.23  H^nx  Inu'tc  Liha'  and  they  outside 

went  38.23 
qo'x^m  away  from  shore  34.6     qb'x^mtc    Jia^'mut    qioa'xt&st    out 

into  the  water  all  went  34.15 
qa'xiln  up,  above  34.21  qa'x'tntc  hdkioa'yunE  upwards  it 

is  thrown  8.7 
qa^hd'n  far  56.8  qa^ha'ntc  tsiL.'a^'  he  shot  far  10.3 

In  like  manner  the  local  suffix  is  added  to  the  independent  pronouns; 
and  all  such  pronouns,  when  followed  by  this  suffix,  have  the  function 
of  objective  pronouns  (see  §  113). 

na  I  21.8  tEmu'tuxtc^  natc  you  shall  come  to 

me  72.11 
nlxHs  thou  Tcumi'ntc  M^'sa  nl'xHc  not  good  (it 

is)  on  you  12.5  . 

In  a  few  instances  the  local  suffix  -tc  has  been  found  added  to  the 
absolutive  form  of  nouns.  This  ungrammatical  suffixation  may  be  due 
either  to  imperfect  perception  on  my  part,  or  to  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  informant.     The  instances  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

paa^wi  sand  beach  paa^wltdlx  qatc^natu"^  along  the 

sand  beach  they  walked  34.14 
Ik.'l'a^  mouth  of  the  river  Llu'ivanx  IkU'dHc  they  came  to  the 

mouth  of  the  river  66.11 
§  90 
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inq.'a'l  river,  creek  30.23  Ha^x  lIu'  inq/a'Uc  and  they  two 

came  to  a  creek  56.4 
In  many  instances  the  locative  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  followed 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  indicates  the  idea  of  instrumentality. 

tcl  water  64. 24  hUsi''  ta'qim  tclwa'tc  the  house  (is) 

full  of  water 
kite  person  7. 1  taqani'tx  hUu'atc  it  was  always  full 

of  people  70.3,  4 
tcimtca'^ni  ax  27.10  tdmtca!myatc  xawa'a^-  with  an  ax 

he  will  be  killed  28.1 
2^7.V  food  84.6  td'gnis  litfaya'tc  ants  hltst'*   full 

with  food  (was)  that  house  54.5 
tslahi  pitch  26.6  si'n^xyU7iE   tslUna'tc    xawa'a^    it 

was  desired   (that)   with   pitch 

he  should  be  killed  24.1 
s^a  that  one  10.1  s^a^na'tc  xawa'a""  with  that  (thing) 

he  will  be  killed  26.6 

§  91.  Local  SiiflBjx  Indicating  Hest  -ii  (-«") 

This  suffix  is  added  to  such  stems  as  are  not  considered  nominal, 
and  hence  can  not  express  the  local  idea  of  rest  by  means  of  the  loca- 
tive -a  or  -us  (see  §  86).  It  is  consequentl}'  suffixed  to  adjectives — 
which  are  really  intransitive  verbs — and  it  performs  for  such  terms 
the  additional  function  of  a  locative  case-ending.  The  only  noun  to 
which  this  suffix  has  been  found  added  in  its  local  and  objective  mean- 
ing is  the  stem  n'xa}  canoe  (see  §  86).  This  apparentlv  exceptional 
use  of  the  local  suffix  -u  in  connection  with  a  noun  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  informant,  unable  to  recall  a  single  instance  of  the  noun 
si'xa*  in  its  proper  objective  form  {slxaya'f),  and  not  conscious  of  the 
grammatical  processes  of  her  language,  has  endeavored  to  form  the 
objective  case  according  to  her  own  idea.  The  idea  implied  by  this 
suffix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at,  ox.  The  interchange  between  -u 
and  -a^  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

ml'lda  bad  14.7  ni'ctd  tsx   xi'ntmls  kite   rnxkla^ 

Llaya'  how  (can)  always  travel 
a  person  in  a  bad  place?  12.10; 
13.1 

IcHx  each,  every  24.4  txu'nx  Jc/exu'  Llaya'  xi'iit/rds  just 

you  everywhere  will  continually 
travel  13.6,  7 

§  91 
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TcHx  each,  every  24.4  Iclexu'  hlaya'  H  s^aH^  on  each  place 

such  (was  the  world)  14.6;  15.1 
5'a*2!*such,  in  that  manner  15.1     H^nx  sqa%  lH!a^'  s^a}tu'  and  they 

eat  on  such  (a  place)  62.5,  6 
ya'^'TcH'sk'in  very  small  36.23     yak!%s¥%)iu'  L.'aya'  H  tlyu''^^  on  a 

very  small  place  they  lived  38.19 
^'xa>  boat  56.5  Iqa^'Hu  txu  maHc  ants  SExa^  sticks 

merely  were  lying  in  that  boat 

48.20,  21 

Instances  where  this  suffix  has  the  function  of  a  locative  case- 
ending  may  be  given  as  follows: 

Ic.'lx  each,  everj^  24.4  Tc  !  e' xv!  tch!  ay  a' tc  Lfoxa'xaHsmE  to 

each  place  he  sent  his  .  .  .30.1 

mVkla  bad  14.6  lI'u  ml'Tc.'aHc  hlaya'to  he  came  to 

a  bad  place 

n'xa^  canoe  56.5  sExa^'n  n'nhya  a  canoe  I  want 

SExa^'tc  qaa'xarti  into  a  canoe  were 
put  34.5 

§  92.  Local  Suffix  -Ix  (-«»£»?,  -yax) 

This  suffix  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion,  and  is 
added  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  Its  function  may  best  be 
compared  to  the  function  performed  by  our  adverbs  on,  over,  along, 
when  used  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion.  The  long  %  of  the 
suffix  is  often  changed  into  a^  (see  §  2)  or  diphthongized  into  ya 
(see  §  7). 

Qa'aHc  a  tributary  of  the  Sius-  Qa'aHcix  pEll'tc  Llha'yax  along 
law  river  called  at  present  North  Fork  at  first  it  passed 
North  Fork  32.19 

paa^'wi  sand  beach  paa^'wltdx  qatc^natu'^  along  (its) 

sand  beach  they  walked  34.14 
ha^q  shore  44.7  ha^'qa^xanl    tca'xwltux    along  the 

shore  we  will  go  back  66.12,  13 
qa^x  high,  up  80.9  qa^xa}'x  Ic.'uHoinlyu's    on  top  of 

the  ice  76.14,  15 
Ais  well,  straight  38.21  td'watc  hl'sa'^x  lIu'  to  the  water 

on  (a)  straight  (line)  it  was  com- 
ing 32.20 
qa'^'xiln  sky  qo^'xunyax  xxnt  along  the  sky  it 

traveled  32.19 
tdik  where  34.2  td'hyax    Llha^'  tE   hltc    whereon 

climb  up  people  80.13 
§  92 
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In  one  instance  this  sujffix  is  added  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

s^a  that  one  10.1  s^a>'xa^x  pitca*'  over  that  one  they 

two  stepped  88.18 

§  93.  Local  Suffixes  -ya,  -njs 
-ya  is  added  to  those  locative  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  and 
nouns  that  end  in  an  alveolar  or  affricative  consonant  (t,  s,  tc)  and  to 
adverbs  the  final  consonant  of  which  belongs  to  the  same  series. 

g'^Ll'mt  anus  86.9  (f  viral' ty ate  Llha'  from  his  anus 

he  came  out  94.20 

^i;' 7m  ocean  (locative  form)  /?l7m'?/a  A«*<^a*' from  the  ocean  he 
44.1  came  ashore  82.4 

qu'Uc  Umpqua  river  qu'ltcyaci^  from  the  Umpaua  river 

(they  came)  100.15 

hltsl'^  house  25.2  hlts%'.sya  from  the  house 

na  I  21.8  na'tcya  from  me 

Ka}q  shore  44.7  ha^'qa}tcya  go  away  from  the  fire! 

(literally,  what  is  shore  like  from 
it  you  go  away)  26.7 

qantc  where  qalntcyanx  lIu'  from  where  (dost) 

thou  come  66.16 

-fiE  is  suffixed  to  nouns  and  to  personal  pronouns  whose  locative 
forms  end  in  a  vowel  (see  §  86),  and  to  such  stems  as  form  the  loca- 
tive cases  by  means  of  the  local  suffix  of  rest  -u  (see  §  91). 

Icllx  L!a'°-^  every  plase  Ar.'exu'n^i.'aya'w^  from  each  place, 

from  every  where  8.2 

tdi  water  64.24  tct'wanE  /la^'qiqyaxfrom  the  water 

he  came  ashore  56.13 

xwa'Jca  head  29.5  xwaki'nE  from  the  head 

sl'xa}  canoe  56.5  SExa^'nE  from  the  canoe 

These  local  suffixes  are  frequently  used  as  implying  the  idea  of 
instrumentalit}'. 

qal'to  knife  hlxmal'yun  qa'l'tcya  he  killed  him 

with  a  knife  (literally,  from  a 
knife) 

teiL  hand  50.18  td'LnE  LolE'lun  with  the  hand  he 

struck  him 

Lxau'  spear  64.7  Lxa^'huiE  ants  kite  skwaha^'  with 

a  spear  (in  his  hand)  that  person 
stood  up  64.11,  12 

§  93 
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§  94.  Adverbial  Suffixes  Indicating  Modality  -Itc  {-aHc),  -nu 

-ttc.  This  suffix  has  both  a  nominal  and  a  verbal  function.  As  a 
nominal  suffix  it  signifies  like.  It  is  found  suffixed  to  a  number  of 
modal  adverbs  (see  §  121),  and  it  invariably  requires  the  accent.  The 
interchange  between  the  long  i  and  the  diphthong  a^  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  §  2. 


cWtc  hill  46.10 

txa^n^  tracks,  road  56.10 

al'^q  one  18.7 

s^a'tsa  thus  11.10 

ni'ctca  something,  how  16.2 


qa'xuntc  qa'tc^nt  ckotcl'tc  he  went 

up  a  hill  (literally,  upwards  he 

goes,  hill-like)  12.9 
tdik  ants  Iqa^'^tu   LHoa'^'  txahn'tc 

wherever  that  tree  falls  across 

the   road    (literall3%    road-like) 

84.2,  3 
a'lqa}t(yin  l .'xu'yun  qnahoM  I  know 

it  (literally,    one   [halfj   like   I 

know  it)  92.12 
waa'xam  s^aisi'tc  he  was  told  thus 

8.1 
Icvn'nx  nictcl'tc  Llioa'nlsun  don't 

you  tell  him  anything  IT.I,  2 


My  informant  frequently  rendered  this  suffix  by  the  phrase  what 
YOU  WOULD  CALL  A  .  .  .  ,  SOME  KIND  OF  ...  ,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  noun  employed  did  not  convey  the  exact  idea  that  was 
wanted. 


tn/^a'tl  chief  10.2 
matl'yu^^  chief,  general 

Ina'^""^  rich  man  86.4 
tEqyu'''  frame  80.7 
Ik.'l'a}  mouth  (of  river) 


mP'oftltc  tE  qxoo'txo}  beaver  (was) 

(what  you   would  call  a)   chief 

50.6,  7 
s^atsl'tc  waa'  ants  mdtl'vntc  ants 

sl'xa^  thus  said  that  (what  you 

would    call)   captain    (of)    that 

boat  64.26;  66.1 
Ina^'icUc  ants  kite  (what  you  would 

call  a)  chief  (was)  that  man  76,3 
tEqyu'tvlic  (what  you  would  call  a) 

frame 
Ikll'a^wltc  ants  jjV'i'tl  (something 

like  the)  mouth  (of)  that  lake 


When  added  to  adverbs  that  convey  local  ideas,  it  must  be  preceded 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -to  (see  §  90). 
§  94 
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sqa^l  there  14.6  sqa'lcidi'tc  qa't&ntux  there  (they) 

will  go  30.22 

qanis-  down  qanhtd'tc  txu  sloxx'x''  down  sim- 

ply he  went  (slid)  12.6 

tqay^wl'-  up-stream  56.8  qa'tc^nt  tqO^vMdi'tc   he  went  up- 

stream 58.12 

This  modal  suffix  may  also  express  the  idea  of  instrumentality,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples: 

IsVlH  arrow  50.7  Icuyni'ntc  xa'unl  tsiL.'l'tc  not  he  can 

die  through  (literally,  with)  an 
arrow  15.8 

tsax'^  slave  76.3  tuha'ha^n  tsExun'tc  he  bought  her 

in  exchange  for  a  slave 

When  added  to  verbal  stems,  -Itc  is  almost  invariabl}'  followed  or 
preceded  by  the  verbs  x\nt-  to  go,  to  start,  and  Klq!-  to  start,  to 
begin;  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  such  a  phrase  may  best  be  compared 
with  our  English  sentences  I  go  into  a  state  of  .  .  .,1  start  .  .  . 
-LY.  The  Siuslaw  informant,  unable  to  express  this  native  phrase  in 
English,  usually  rendered  it  by  I,  thou,  he  almost.  .  .  . 

tcV'n-  to  go  home,  to  return    qatx  tcEnl'tc  xiid  he  cried  as  he 
12,10  went   home  (literally,    he  cries 

when  homewards  he  starts) 
58.15,  16 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3  tEmu^'to  xmt  zla''^^  people  came 

together  (literally,  into  a  state 
of  coming  together  go  many) 
30.15,  16 

L%'u-  to  arrive  9.2  Lxiol'tc^ax  wan  xint  they  two  are 

almost  home  (literalh^,  in  the 
manner  of  arriving  they  two 
finally  go)  23.1 

tcax^-  to  go  back,   to  return     'kl'x'^s  Uxayu'^^   a'ntdn   tcExun'tc 
30,14  xint  for  ten  days  I   was  going 

back  (literally,  ten  days  this  1 
returningly  went)  66.20,  21 

xav/  he  died  40.21  xEvn'tc^nx  hl'q.'ya  (when)  you  are 

near  death  (literally,  [when]  in 
the  manner  of  dj'ing  you  start) 
34.25 

§  94 
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Tclap-  low  tide  36.18  H  Tc.'ajn'tc  xinti't  ants  td  and  the 

water  beo-an  to  get  low  (liter- 
ally, into  a  state  of  low  tide 
went  that  water)  36.20 

si"-  to  grow  98.10  nhi'tci/i  xVntyax  (when)  I  began 

to  grow  up  (literally,  [when] 
into  a  state  of  growing  I  went) 
100.17 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs  as  -aHc^  and  is  preceded  by  the 
stem  (jatcn-  to  go. 

yax-  to  see  20.10  H  qa'ic^nt  ysxa^'tc  a'nts^tc  tcma/nl 

he  went  to  see  his  cousin  40.24 

The  verbs  xint-  and  Mq!-  may  be  omitted,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing example : 

tcdq-  to  spear  68.8  qa^ha'ntc   Id'nyaxaP-n   ya^'k'^s   tca^ 

qa^'tc  the  seal  took  him  way  off 
as  he  speared  him  (literalh^,  way 
off  took  him,   seal,   spearingly) 

68.17,  18 

~na  is  added  to  adjectives  only,  and  expresses  an  idea  similar  to 
that  of  the  English  suffix  -ly. 

onl'li!  a  hsidi  14.7  Tcvn'nx  l. 'wa'jiisunmi'lc  I  a  na  Aon^t 

tell  it  to  him  badly  17.1,  2 
Icmm'ntcml'Tdana  sinhna'uns  not 
badly  (we  shall)  keep  on  think- 
ing of  each  other  78.12,  13 

t/l'sa  grease  ni'ctdm  tH'sa'nanx  lUfa'wax  be- 

cause greasy  (things)  they  are 
going  to  eat  82.8 

§  05.  Adverbial  Sufla.xes  Indicating  Time  -tiia,  -Ita 

These  suffixes  are  added  to  nouns  that  indicate  division  of  time,  and 
to  verbs  expressing  celestial  phenomena,  and  they  may  best  be  ren- 
dered by  TOWARDS,  WHEN  THE   TIME    OF   .    .    .    COMES.       Both    SuffixeS 

require  the  accent. 

plctcEm  summer  46.11  ^nctcEmtlta'  H^nx  sqa^Tc  taya^'  to- 

wards summer  (hence,    in    the 
spring-time)     they    there    live 
62.2,  3 
§  95 
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qlExa^yu'wi  salmon  season 


qlu'nEm  winter  80.18,  19 
hi'n^'k.'l-  to  rain  76.18 
qa^x  night  38.21 
nictcinwa^'  spring  comes 


q! Exay-xjvJwitlta!  H  tqa^'vntc  taya^' 
when  salmon-time  comes  (they) 
up-stream  live  82.12,  13 
qlu' nEmtlta'  towards  winter 
hm^TcIlta'  in  the  rainy  season 
qa^xhta'  towards  night-time 
nictdinavMa'  Ha'^x  s^a'tsa  xnl'^ns 
towards   spring-time  they  two 
thus  do  it  98.5 


§  96.  Modal  Adverbs  in  -a 

This  suffix  may  be  called  the  suffix  of  modality  par  excellence.  By 
its  means  all  stems  expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  all  particles,  are 
transformed  into  adverbs.  Many  of  these  stems  (amplified  b}'  means 
of  the  modal  suffix  -a)  do  not  occur  in  their  original  form,  being 
used  adverbially  only.  All  such  stems  are  denoted  here  by  an 
asterisk  (*).  Whether  this  suffix  may  not  be  ultimately  related  to 
the  locative  -a  (see  §  86)  is  a  debatable  question. 

his  good  38.21 


Ll'u  near  -40.12 

yaf^'xa^  much,  many  8.5 
yikt  big,  large  48.8 


*Limq-  quick 

*ha^n-  different 
*nik.'-  alone 
*s^ats-  thus 
*tsilc/-  much,  very 


Tcumi'ntc  M^'sa  natc  not  well  (it  is) 
on  me  12.2 

Llu'iva  Ic^'na  inqla'itc  ts  ta*  near, 
perhaps,  the  creek,  these  live 
66.7,  8 

hu'tctuns  yaP^'xa  we  shall  play  a 
great  deal  10.6 

qanistch'tc  llqa'yusnE  yi'lcta  ver}^ 
deep  it  would  be  dug  (liter- 
ally, down-like  it  is  dug  largel}') 
81.'3,  4 

ti'mqan  td'ntux  right  away  I  shall 
return  56.22 

Jia^'na  differently  58.9 

nl'h.'a  alone  94.11 

s'a'tsa  thus,  in  that  manner  18.4 

Ua'lclya  very,  ver}'  much  13.9 


GENERAL  NOMINALIZINQ  SUFFIXES  (§§  97-106) 

§  97.  Nominal  -il"  (-«*»),  -"""^ 

This  suffix  conveys  a  general  nominal  idea,  changing  any  neutral 

stem  into  a  noun,  and  is  employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of 

verbal  abstract  nouns.     It  is  also  used  to  express  collectivity  of  action, 

§§  96-97 
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an  application  that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  nominal  character, 
as  has  been  explained  in  §  78.  The  forms  -u"  and  -u"'*'  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  imperfect  perception  on  my  part,  while  the 
double  occurrence  of  -u"  and  -«"  is  caused  by  the  phonetic  relation 
that  exists  between  the  u  and  the  diphthong  a"  (see  §  2). 


hutc-  to  play  7.2 
tEmu'-  to  gather  7.3 

jpahn-  to  hunt  82.17 

xU'xcl-  to  work  48.10 

St-  to  grow  98.10 

Lxat-  to  run  12.3 
xintm-  to  travel  12.10 


yalq-  to  dig  84.5 
xa^tc-  to  roast  90.8 
anxl-  to  sing 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a  great 
stems  can  no  longer  be  analyzed. 

ha^vfl'yu  shaft 

jpaa^'vA  sand  beach  34.14 

pahvf'^^  codfish 

pa'l'u  spring,  well  76.12 

ma'tcu  bed  (place  of  lying  ?) 

ma'Ucu  chimney,  stove  (place 

of  burning?) 
tEqyu''^    frame  (of   a  house) 

80.7 
tuqya'ci^  up  the  river  32.22 
fu'nixyu  pocket 
nictcima^inu   custom,  fashion 

36.28 
ciml'Ltxu  upper  lip 
tsxayu'^^  daj',  sun,  weather  8.1 
§  97 


hut(M''"\  hutcu"^  fun,  8.5;  16.6 

tcik  anU  hla''^^  tEin^u''^  where 
(there  is)  that  big  assembl}-  8S.3 

qwa' tc  L ! xu' yun  imhnu'^^  (he)  who 
knows  (the  art  of)  hunting  82.18 

tm,'lc!ya  Lixu'yun  xU'xcyu''^  very 
(well)  he  knows  (the  art  of) 
working  52.22,  23 

s^a'tsatc  siya'ci^  such  (was)  her 
growth  ^S.Q 

Lxaiu'"'^  a  race  78.18 

wi'nxanx  tcl'wa  xintvm'^^  thou  art 
afraid  to  go  to  the  ocean  (liter- 
ally, thou  fearest  to  water  the 
journey) 

yalqa'a^  a  hole  84. 6 

xaHca'a^  roast  90.9 

anxyu'^^  a  song 

number  of   nouns  whose  original 
The  following  list  ma}"  be  given: 

tcmilqu'^^  ring  {tcmUq  finger) 
TcHsu'^^  saliva 

Icu'cu  hog  (from  French  through 
medium  of  the  Chinook  jargon) 
TcW'tc^yu  sea-otter 
Icmu'Tcu  pipe-stem 
'kctkyu'^^  wall 
Ml'iiu  ladder,  stairway 
Tciolnl'ntxu  throat 
Icla'l'ajpu  navel 
qasLl'u  husband  48.20 
qa^wa'a^     bay,  down-stream  80.6 
qaHl'u  bark  90.8 
q/Exa^yu'wl  salmon-time  82.12 
^^a«'wi  rich  man,  chief  86.4 
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Ik^una'atsu  live-coals  Llya'a^  fire  25.5 

lqa'"tu  tree,  log  32.21  Lxau'  pole,  spear  64.7 

Iq.'d'nu  hide,  skin  100.15  L.'nn'hcu  flounder  100.10 

When  added  to  the  numeral  particle  ya^'xa^  much,  many,  it  denotes 
the  idea  expressed  by  a  noun  of  quality.  This  particle  is  to  all 
appearances  a  stem  amplified  by  means  of  the  nominal  suffix  -a' 
(see  §  98);  and  since  two  nominal  suffixes  of  a  similar  function 
can  not  be  added  to  one  and  the  same  stem,  the  -a^  disappears,  and 
the  suffix  -a"  is  added  to  the  bare  stem  yax-. 

yaP-'xa^  much,  many  8.5  td'ntHc  ya'xa^  xalna''  how  many 

had  climbed  up  (literally,  what 
their  number  climbed  up)  62.11 
tc^nt^tc  ya'xa^  tEqto  ants  qiutcu'in 
as  many  relatives  as  that  woman 
had  (literally,  how  much  their 
number  [of]  her  relatives  [of] 
that  woman)  76.1 
LXa^'p^stc  yaJxa^  five  their  number 
100.15 

§  98.  Nominal  -I  (-«') 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  nouns  expressing  a  variety 
of  concepts.  It  occurs  with  nouns  indicating  instrumentality,  with 
verbal  abstract  nouns,  with  nouns  of  relationship,  with  terms  desig- 
nating animals,  with  stems  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  It  is  not 
altogether  inconceivable  that  this  nominal  formative  element  may  be 
identical  with  the  verbalizing  suffix  -a*  (see  §  75),  even  though  its 
nominalizing  function  can  no  longer  be  explained  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
In  many  instances  the  original  stem  to  which  this  suffix  has  been 
added  does  not  occur  in  its  independent  form.  The  substitution  of 
the  diphthong  -a)  for  the  long  %  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

pEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pa/hvn  sliiiniy  stick 

Ml!-  to  shoot  8.6  M'lH  arrow  50.7 

minx^-  to  lighten  38.5  mVn'xvn  lightning  38.2 


wi'nkl-  to  work  50.6  wi'nakl  work 

to''  he  sits  16.2  tl'ta}  chair 


98 
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ll't!-  to  eat  13.10 
hu'tc-  to  pk}'  7.2 

aswU'l'  blanket 

%nq!n!a\  inqla'l^  river  30.20, 

23 
umll'  thunder  36.8 
vfltl  snow  76.10 
haml'Hcl  whale  82.4 
ha'Tcwl  mussels  82.2 
hi' a}  clouds 
hltsl'^  house  25.2 
ha}  heart,  mind  8.9 
pVl'tllokQ  62.18 
rtiEldl'  father-in-law 
ma'l  kidney 
m'^d'a  chief  10.2 
moftl  dam  48.10 
mat.'l'  elder  brother  58.11 
misl'd^  elder  sister  90.23 
mictcn!^  younger  sister  40.2 
mi'dc'la^  something  bad,  vulva 

26.5 
tqa'tl  hook 
tqu'ni  smoke 


Wt!o}  food  34.23 
hutcct}'  fun  10.5 

sl'xa}  canoe  56.5 

tsall' 8icaVi\>^2A%  (?) 

t^tl'^  sand  beach 

tso'tl  waves,  breakers 

tsxii'nphl  coyote  88.9 

tdh  water  36.20 

tci't.'l  wind 

tslu'xivl  spoon 

Tc^d'nl  basket  90.21 

qa'xl  chicken-hawk 

qd'wl  blood 

q'^nitl'^  perforation  in  the  ear 

q^unaxl'^  cheek 

qwo'txa}  beaver  48.6 

qla'tctl  cedar 

It'l'o}  salmon  56.1 

lq!a/s%  eel 

i,t(i'ai  ground,  world,  earth,  place, 

many  7. 2 
L!l''nl  floor 
Lixml'tl  bow 


When  added  to  stems  that  express  adjectival  ideas,  this  suffix  forms 
nouns  of  quality. 


his  good  38.21 
yiU  big  48.8 

ydx-  much,  many  8.5 


Am'*  goodness 

hltsl'sEni  yiktl'^  of  the  house  the 

large  (size) 
Iqfdnv^'ml  yixl'^  of  hides  a  great 

number  102.1,  2 


§  99.  Nouns  of  Quality  in  -Vw^  {-Vnwi) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vocalic  elements  of  this  suffix  are 
identical  with  the  nominalizing  suffix  discussed  in  §  97.  The  etj'mol- 
ogy  of  the  initial  consonantic  element  is  obscure.  This  suffix  is  added 
to  adjectives  and  adverbs  only.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
adjectives  end  in  -t  (see  §  104)  and  that  double  consonants  are  invariably 
simplified,  these  adjectives  drop  their  final  consonant  before  adding 
the  suffix  (see  §  15). 

§  99 
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hatca't  long  76.1  tcl'ntHc  ha'tcfu'''  for  a  long  time 

(literally,   how   much  its  long 

period)  48.2 
Ina'^y^i  rich  86.4  InaHcU'u''"^  wealth 

y%kt  large  48.8  yikfu'^^  large  size 

qa'xiln  high  8.7  qaxiUtfu''"^  height 

qa^n-  deep  qa^nfu'^^  depth 

his  good  38.21  hlsfu'^^  kindness 

qa^ha'n-  far  10.3  qa^hanfu'^  distance 

§  100.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -ym*<K,  -il  {-aH),  -t!,  -tftvt 

Nomina  actoris  are  formed  by  means  of  the  following  suffixes: 

-?/a"iW    This  suffix  seems  to  have  been  used  frequently. 

lalc^-  to  fetch,  to  catch  7.5         la'h^kya^x     sheriff    (literally,     a 

catcher  [of  people]) 
xu^n-  to  snore  27.9  xu'nya^x  a  snorer 

la'watf-  to  gamble  la'wat.'ya^x  a  gambler 

In^  to  call  (?)  Ina'lya^x  an  interpreter 

tEmu'-  to  gather  7.3  tEma^'ya^x  a  person  who  assem- 

bles (people)  30.2 

'll  {-aH).  This  suffix  is  easily  confounded  with  the  verbal  negative 
suffix  of  similar  phonetic  structure  (see  §  53);  but  this  similarity  is 
purely  accidental. 

uYh'nkl-  to  work  s^a  tsi'Jc/ya  vA'nkil  he  (is  a)  very 

(good)  worker  50.5,  6 
xU'xcri'-  to  work  48.10  xi'l-xdl  a  workingman 

xintm-  to  travel  12.10  xi'ntnnl  a  traveler 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1  wa'aH  a  speaker 

PeTcu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pa'kvnl  a  shinny  player 

-t!  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  initial  element  of  the  suffix  for  nouns  of  quality,  -fu''  (see 
§99). 

L.'win  to  tell  8.2  L.'wdnt!  an  informant 

Ml!-  to  shoot  8.6  MlH!  a  marksman 

yuw-  to  pick,  to  dig  96.18  yu'ya^t!  a  person  who  picks  (ber- 

ries [reduplicated  stem]) 
pam-  to  hunt  82.17  pat'nt!  a  hunter 

j^.^amc  child,  infant  40.20  tUmct!  one  who   raises  children 

30.23 

§   100 
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-t/wt  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  preceding  suflSx. 

lak^-  to  fetch  .  .  .  ts    la'lcHlwi     Mtu'tc     this 

gatherer   of    the   people  7.5 
la'TcHlioi  a  f etcher  22.9 

§  101.  Nouns  va.-a3C 
This  suffix  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  nouns  from  verbal 
stems,  adverbs,  and  stems  denoting  geographical  terms.  When  added 
to  verbs  or  to  adverbs,  it  is  best  rendered  by  person,  people;  while 
when  used  in  connection  with  geographical  terms,  it  denotes  a  tribal 
name  and  may  be  translated  by  inhabiting,  belonging  to. 


xau'  he  died  40.21 


lIox-  to  send  16.10 


d^stux  he  will  sleep  27.7 


wd'nwUs  long  ago  14.7 


nictcimu^mu  custom,  fashion 
36.28 


pEWtc  first  32.19 
qu^-,  qu'ltc  south 


qpa^-  north 
qa}xq-  east 
jn'^tsis  ocean  44.1 
cko'tc  mountain  46.10 
101 


^•u*  natsxo! vM'^xaHnE  if  he  had  not 
been  killed  (literall}',  not  had  he 
been  a  person  [who  was]  killed) 
29.7 

tdin  ants  hltc  L!°wa'x  returned 
this  human  messenger  (literalh^, 
returned  that  person  [who  was] 
sent)  7.7 

{hl^wa'x  instead  of  hl^wa'xax^  see 
J  24)^ 

n'n^xyunE  tsUlna'tc  xawa'a^  a^'- 
stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  with 
pitch  killed  shall  be  the  person 
(who)  will  sleep  24. 1 

ni'cicim  s^a'tsa  wa'nwUsax  be- 
cause thus  (did  it)  the  old-timers 
(literally,  [people  belonging  to] 
long  ago)  68.13 

s^atsi'tc  wa'nwUsax  nictcfima^mwax 
thus  (was)  the  custom  of  the  old- 
timers  (literally,  thus  [of  people 
of]  long  ago  the  [things  pertain- 
ing to  their]  customs)  76.6,  7 

pEll'tcax  a  first  settler 

Lxa'^'yaxihQ  other  one,  friend  42.8 

qu'yax,  qu'ltcax  an  Umpqua  Indian 
(literally,  a  person  inhabiting 
the  south) 

qpa'yax  an  Alsea  man 

qa^'xqax  a  Kalapuya  Indian 

pl''tsisax  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 

cko"t(fltcax  a  mountaineer 
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§  102.  Nouns  in  -Mnt  (-a"n«) 

This  suffix  is  added  to  adjectives,  a  few  adverbs  used  in  an  ad- 
jectival sense,  and  to  nouns.  It  has  a  double  function.  When  added 
to  adjectives  or  to  adverbs,  it  transforms  them  into  nouns,  just  as 
any  adjective  is  transformed  into  a  noun  by  adding  one  to  it  (com- 
pare our  phrases  the  big  one,  the  good  one,  etc.).  When  used 
with  other  nouns,  this  suffix  has  an  adjectival  character,  which  may  be 
best  rendered  by  made  of,  composed  of. 

tEX*m  strong  10.1  tExmu'ni  the  strong  one,  a  man 

30.21 
Lxa^'yaz  other  42.8  Lxa^yaxa^'ni  the  other  one  86.18 

y%kt  big  48.8  yiktu'ni  the  big  one 

s^a^'t  large  s^aHu'ni  the  larger  one  92.18 

yak!-  small  38.19  tu  yakla^'ni  that  small  one  88.12 

limnl'tc  behind  86.11  limnUcu'ni  mictcl'^  the  youngest 

sister  40. 2 
M'qia  beads,  Indian   money,     hiq.'aha'^'ni  consisting  of  dentalia 

dentalia  shells  74.19  shells  78.14 

pi'lqHs  coon  jMqHsu'ni  taha'nik  made  of  rac- 

coon (-hide)  quivers  70.23,  24 
t!i  bear  12.4  tllyu'ni   tahd'niJc   made  of   bear 

(-skin)  quivers  70.24 
k/ix  fE'g  everything  24.4  k/exu'ni  tsqa^'in  hutca}' composed 

of  every  sort  (of)  fun  10.5 
la'qlaq  boards  laqlaqa"^' nltc  hitsl'*  made  of  some 

kinds  of  boards  the  house  80.7 

This  suffix  may  be  added  to  verbal  stems  provided  the  verb  has 
been  changed  into  an  attribute  of  a  following  noun. 

hamx-  to  tie  "^  hamxa^^'ni  ants    tsEha^'ya    and 

that  made  of  tied  grass  .  .  .  8.6 

§  103.  Nominalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Place  -a^mu 

This  suffix  indicates  the  place  where  a  certain  action  is  performed. 
When  added  to  stems  ending  in  a  velar  or  palatal  consonant,  it  appears 
as  -ya'mu,  and  changes  the  final  velar  of  the  stem  {q,  q!)  into  a  palatal 
k  (see  §  17).  After  all  other  consonants  it  occurs  as  -a'inu.  The  short 
t^-vowels  following  velar  and  palatal  consonants  disappear  before  this 
suffix.  It  is  possible  that  the  final  u  of  the  suffix  may  be  related  to 
the  general  nominalizing  suffix  -u  discussed  in  §  94  (see  §  23). 
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ma'qli-  to  dance  28.7 
ya'j"'-  to  see  23.9 
PeTcu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 

nlctcat!-  to  jSght 
tuhatc'-  to  try  to  buy 
Lxat-  to  run  12.3 


TnEkya^mu  a  dance-hall 
yskya^mu  a  vantage  point 
pEkya^mu  a  place  where  shinny  is 

played,  ball-grounds 
nlctcat ! a^ mu  battlefield 
tuhatc' a^mu  a  store 
Lxata^mu  track  (literally,  a  place 

where  people  run) 
n%ctcfiraa^mu  custom,  fashion  29.9 


§  104.  Adjectives  in  -t 

Siuslaw  has  no  true  adjectives.  All  stems  denoting  adjectival  ideas 
are  intransitive  verbs,  and  may  be  used  as  such,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples : 


ml'TcIa  Ai^c  that  bad  man  23. 2, 3 

hatca't  hVqIa  long  (strings  of) 
dentalia  shells  76.1 


t^'TcIya  ml'Tc/a,  very  bad  it  was 

14.7 
hatca't  ants  Iqa'^'Hu  there  was  a 

tall  tree  92.21 


Owing  to  this  verbal  significance,  the  Siuslaw  adjective  shows  no 
special  suffixes.  A  few  stems  denoting  adjectival  concepts  appear  in 
duplicated  form,  mostly  those  expressing  color  (see  §  109).  There  will 
be  found,  however,  a  number  of  words  expressing  attributive  ideas 
that  end  in  -t.^  Whether  this  consonant  is  related  to  the  auxiliar}^  -t 
(see  §  76)  or  whether  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  true  adjectival  suffix, 
is  a  question  open  to  discussion.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  ad- 
jectives: 


yikt  big,  large  48.8 
hawa'tsU  new 
hatca't  long,  tall  76.1 
hlxt  wild 
paHa'st  2  spotted 
pini'lt  sharp 
viEkct  fat  90.16 
timsqaya/t  bitter,  sour 
tint  ripe 
tqatlya't  dear,  expensive 


fxull't  straight 
^aH  big,  old  92.18 
tsinqlt  poor  16.10  . 
tdtt  thick 
IcWlt  heavy  11.9 
Iclvn'act  proud 
(fci'ct  thin 
Lqut  red 
Llaqt  wet  56.13 
LinuwaftU  deep 


§  105.  Irregular  Suflaxes  -E^n,  -Istf  -wi,  -yiiwt,  ~lwt 

These  suffixes  occur  very  seldom,  and,  while  their  function  is  to  all 
appearances  nominal,  it  can  not  be  explained  accurately. 


1  See  also  §  124. 


'  Dorsey:  p'dl-l&st  gray . 
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~Etti  occurs  with  a  few  nouns. 

Uqwa'^'tEm   root,  alder  tree      tsami'tsEm  chin 

92.5,  6  qlu'nEm  winter  80.19 

jinfctcEm  summer  98.8  xa^'tsErii  woman's  basket 

-%st  seems  to  denote  an  abstract  idea. 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21  plnl'si  sickness,  cough 

ga^x  dark,  night  38.21  qa^xl'm,  darkness,  night 

hwu'nhwun  black  ho'nlsi  dusk 

ni'ctca  (?)  how  16.2  ni'ctclsi  arrival  (?)  40.16 

7}ictcinwa^'  spring  comes  }iictcanu'vnsi  year  92.12 

The  following  nouns  have  analogous  form: 

a'^'tclsi  camas  96.20  L/ntl'^tcui  crawfish 

ll'xtsnlsi  small-pox 

The  nouns  tswa'si  frost  and  z^wa'si  xose  may  also  belong  here. 

-wt  is  found  in  a  small  number  of  nouns. 

d'na^wi  grouse  ]c/d°'xvn  gnat 

tsna'ivi  bone  q^hd'qwi  broom 

In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  seems  to  form  nouns  of  agency,  and 
may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  discussed  in  §§  97  and  99. 

tsxa?i-  to  comb  one's  hair  tsxa'nwi  a  comb 

qatcu^-  to  drink  76.12  qateiin^ct  a    person  who  waters 

animals  (?) 
c^xu-  to  drive  away,  to  scare    aUxwa'vyi  a  driver  (?) 

56.11 
llq-  to  dig  80.6  Uqa'wi  one  who  digs  holes 

^yuwt,  -%wt.  These  two  suffixes  have  a  peculiar  function.  They 
seem  to  denote  the  nominal  object  of  an  action  performed  by  a  noun 
of  agency  (see  §  100).  The  most  puzzling  phenomenon  connected  with 
their  function  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  added  only  to  the  discrimi- 
native form  of  a  noun  (see  §  111),  which  seems  to  stand  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  its  objective  significance,  because  the  discriminative 
case  points  to  the  noun  as  the  subject  of  the  action. 

Absolutive  Discriminative  Objective 

psni's  skunk  86.1  pEna's  86.7  t8n,L!t!    pEiiasyu'wi    a 

skunk-shooter 

§  105 
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Absolutive 

Discriminative 

Objective 

hitc  person  7.1 

A^/^c  13.10;  15.2 

tnLit!     h^yatcu'wt     a 

man-killer 
tEma^'ya^x  hyatci'vA  a 

gatherer  of  people 

8wal  grizzly  bear 

swal  15.2 

tslhltl  swalyu'wt  a 
grizzly-shooter 

(?)  huckleberries 

tE'xya 

la'lcHlwt  taxyu'wi  a 
picker  of  huckle- 
berries 

qwo'txa}   beaver 

qwoa'txa^  52.4 

tslhlt!   qwoatxi'wt  a 

48.6 

beaver-killer 

Another  nominalizing  suffix  that  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  stem 
only  i«  -as  in  the  noun  wa'as  language,  word,  message  34.21,  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  luna-  to  speak,  to  talk. 

Reduplication  (§§  106-109) 
§  106.  Introductory 

Reduplication  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  categories 
and  processes  does  not  play  as  important  a  role  in  Siuslaw  as  in  many 
other  American  Indian  languages. 

Considered  from  a  purely  phonetic  point  of  view,  the  process  of 
reduplication  may  affect  a  single  sound,  a  syllable,  or  the  whole 
word,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  position  of  the  reduplicated  ele- 
ments it  may  be  either  initial  or  final.  In  accordance  with  these  pro- 
cesses, a  given  language  may  show  the  following  possible  forms  of 
reduplication:  Vocalic  or  consonantic  initial  reduplication;  consonantic 
final  reduplication,  commonly  called  final  reduplication;  S3^11abic  redu- 
plication, usually  referred  to  as  doubling  or  reduplication  of  the  sylla- 
ble; and  word-reduplication,  better  known  as  repetition  of  the  stem. 

Of  the  forms  of  reduplication  known  actually  to  occur  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  languages,  Siuslaw  shows  only  duplication  of  the  (first) 
syllable,  duplication  of  the  final  consonant,  and  repetition  of  the  stem. 
Syllabic  duplication  occurs  rather  seldom,  final  duplication  is  resorted 
to  frequently,  while  repetition  of  the  stem  plays  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  formation  of  words. 

Reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb;  its  use  for  expressing 
distribution — a  phenomenon  commonly  found  in  American  Indian 
languages — is  entirely  unknown  to  Siuslaw,  which  employs  this  pro- 
cess solely  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  repetition  or  duration  of  action. 
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§  107.  Duplication  of  the  Initial  Syllable 

This  process  occurs  in  a  few  sporadic  instances  onl}'.  The  repeated 
syllable  occurs  in  its  full  form,  the  orif^inal  syllable  losinor  its  vocalic 
elements.  Initial  stops  of  both  the  original  and  repeated  syllables  are 
usually  changed  into  fortis  (see  §  17). 

tETTiu'-  to  assemble  7.3  tiEmt.'ma'xam  whn  they  come  to 

see  him  (literally,  he  is  assem- 
bled about)  23.3 
Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3  i.%.%a'a;aw  he  is  approached  16. 3 

LllL.'wl'sutnE    he   is    continuall}' 

approached  26.2 
s^a'tsanx  tELH'ifututs  that's  why 

1  came  (to  see)  you  21.6,  7 
h^ya'tcn^xan  lU'lHHs  people  us 
came  (to  see)  repeatedly  100.8 
to*'-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2  ants  Tsxuna'pLl  tH't.'yun  (that)  on 

which  Coyote  was  sitting  94.6 
hal-  to  shout  13.11  Ihall'yusnE  he  would  be  shouted 

at  70.22  (this  form  may  be  ex- 
plained as  derived  from  an  origi- 
nal halhall'yusnE) 
Ihall'txa^'uE     he    is    continually 
shouted  at  11.10 
yuw-  to  pick  96.18  yu'ya^nf  one  who  picks 

§  108,  Duplication  of  Final  Consonants 

This  process  is  employed  extensively,  and  consists  in  the  repetition 
of  the  final  consonant  with  insertion  of  a  weak  a-  or  i-  vowel.  In 
many  instances  the  quality  of  the  connecting  vowel  is  atfected  by  the 
vowel  of  the  stem.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  where  the  stem 
ends  in  a  u-vowel,  after  which  the  connective  vowel  is  assimilated  and 
becomes  a  weak  u.  The  short  vowel  of  the  stem  is  not  infrequently 
changed  into  a  long  vowel.  This  duplication  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  past  tense  (see  §  74),  and,  in  addition  to 
denoting  frequency  and  duration  of  action,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of 
expressing  commencement,  especially  of  intransitive  actions. 
a-s-  to  sleep  23.9  a-'si's  he  began  to  sleep  26.9 

oax  dark  38.21  ?«''^^'^  wa'nmits  it  got  dark  long 

^  ago  64.19 

§8  107-108 
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xi7it-  to  go  20.3 

SLox^-  to  go  down 

ha^q  shore  44.7 

logw-  to  boil  96.1 

ml'Tc/a  bad  14.7 

srnuf-  to  end  11.1 
tcLf-  to  blow  94.5 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 

Iclap-  low  water  36.18 
xvnL!-  to  go  back  42.6 

nal-  to  start 

hi' q!- to  start  22.6 

lak^-  to  take  7.5 

xumc-  to  come,  to  approach 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
tutc-  to  spear  62.2 

^ca^-  to  spear  68.18 
yax-  to  see  20.10 
qmb-  to  find  56.9 


H  wan  xinti't  he  kept  on  going 
now  56.23 

H  sLoxu'x^  vnL.'a'xL!  he  came 
down  again  12.6 

haiqa'q  wan  he  then  went  ashore 
58.17 

H  txu  Idqwa'q^  and  just  he  was 
boiling  96.7,  8 

mlk.'a'lc!  ants  tsxayu'^^  began  to 
get  roagh  that  weather  64.15 

wan  smut' a' f  it  ends  finally  9.1 

t(n.t\i'f  the  wind  blew  94.5 

H^nx  ah  hutca'tc  and  they  now  be- 
gan to  play  72.23,  24 

Tc!aj[)%''p  low  water  (comes) 

xwnhla'h!  wan  he  finally  came 
back  12.7 

sqa'tEin  nali'l  he  started  from  there 
68.10 

s^a'tsa  hl'qlaq/yax  thus  it  began 
15.1 

Ha^x  lalcwa'Tcu^n  they  two  took 
(them)  away  52.16 

la'lcukyax  she  took  60.23 

xumca'ca^x  wan  they  two  are  ap- 
proaching now  23.2 

h^yatsi'tsun  ants  la^'qat  he  is  put- 
ting that  feather  on  11.8 

t^wata! tcuna^x  they  two  began  to 
spear  it  56.15,  16 

tPwa'  tcfitcyaxa^n  I  have  been  spear- 
ing it  66.17 

Ha^x  tcaqa'qa^n  and  they  two  be- 
gan to  spear  it  56.19 

Ha^x  yaxi'xun  they  two  saw  it 
56.15 

Hn  qnuhu'hu^n  I  am  finding  it 


A  very  interesting  case  of  duplication  applied  to  formative  elements 
is  presented  by  the  nominal  suffix  -ax.  This  suffix  signifies  people, 
BELONGING  TO,  and,  whcn  added  to  the  adverb  wd'nwits  long  ago,  it 
was  invariably  rendered  by  old-timers  (see  §  101).  Whenever  the 
speaker  wants  to  imply  the  intensive  idea  people  of  very  long  ago, 
he  usually  repeats  this  suffix. 

§  108 
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wa'nwitsax  old-timer  68.13         wa'nvntsaxax  people  of  long,  long- 

ago  29.9 
s^a'tsa    xnl^'nutnE    wa'nwitsaxax 

thus  it  was  done  (by)  people  of 

long,  long  ago  62.9 
wa'nwitsaxax  nicteima^mu  (of)  old, 

old-timers  their  custom  68.19 

Similarly  the  modal  -^tc  (see  §  94)  is  found  repeated  in  a  few  instances. 

tea  where  34.4  tcaltci'tc  nl'ctux  where  he  will  go 

64.20 

§  109.  Duplication  of  Stems 

While  this  process  is,  strictl}'^  speaking,  of  a  lexicographical  char- 
acter, and  as  such  ought  to  be  treated  more  properly  under  the  head- 
ing "Vocabulary"  (see  §  137),  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  useful  to 
give  here  a  list  of  doubled  stems.  Barring  a  few  nouns^  most  of  these 
terms  are  adjectives  denoting  color  and  quality, 

tiwu' nhioun  black  qa'sqas  stiff,  hard 

'px'U^'pxv}  sorrel,  yellow  qu'hquL  white  40,10,11 

tu'Tctuk  deaf  qtsi'yiqtdn  blue,  green 

^n'Tc/^nlc!  soft  xu'sxus  naked 

Tci'lclt  heavy  11,9  lima'lim  blind 

jpuna'^nct' gopher,  mole  tdnl' Ltnnl' l^    little     beaver     (?) 

96.19  50.15 

mu'smus  cow  ^  tdmtca'mi  ax  27.10 

tra'l-tral-  tongue  f-Wh'qHa^L  otter  from  ocean  (?) 

tsiyi'Tctsiyi'Tc  wagon  ^  laqlaq  board  80.7 

Vocalic  Changes  (§§  110-112) 
§  110,  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  two  distinct  grammatical  categories  by  means  of 
vocalic  change.  Of  these  two  categories,  one  is  nominal,  while  the 
other  has  a  strictly  verbal  character  pertaining  to  intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  action.  When  applied  to  nouns,  vocalic  change  expresses 
the  discriminative  case. 


» Chinook  jargon,  'Chinook. 

§§  109-110 
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§  111.  The  Discriftiinative  Case 

The  discriminative  case  is  that  form  of  the  nouu  which  singles  it 
out  as  the  performer  of  an  action  directed  upon  an  object;  i.  e.,  it 
designates  the  nominal  subject  in  sentences  containing  pronominal  or 
nominal  object. 

The  discriminative  form  of  pronouns  and  of  nouns  of  relationship  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  prefix  q-  (see  §  21).  All  other  nouns  express 
the  discriminative  form  by  means  of  a  vocalic  change  that  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  the  stem-voNvel,  and  in  pol3^syllabic  stems 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable.  The 
following  rules  maybe  said  to  apph'  in  all  cases: 

1.  The  discriminative  form  of  nouns  the  stem- vowel  of  which  is  a 
long  %  or  u  is  obtained  through  the  diphthongization  of  these  vowels 
into  ya  and  ina  respectively  (see  §  7).  For  purely  physiological  reasons 
a  weak  vowel  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  diphthongized 
vowel  is  inserted  between  the  diphthong  and  its  preceding  consonant. 

Ai^c  person,  people  T.l  Hya'q'^'yun    Mya'tc    and    people 

looked  on  70,4 
1%'td^t  cougar  13.3  Vya'tcH  h^yatst'tsun  Cougar  put  it 

on  13.4 
mVk.'a  bad  14.7  inhja'TcIa   Uya'tc  IHla'yun  a   bad 

person  devoured  him  15.2 
Mq"^  wild-cat  34.17  h^yatsVtsun  ¥ya'q^  Wild-Cat  put 

it  on  11.11 
^yt.'a^m'^'"  screech-owl  86.1  tsl'klya  ivVnxa^n  ants  j)E71%'s  Ik!- 

ati^wa'lc^    Screech-Owl     feared 

that  Skunk  vqyj  much  86.3 
Mna'^un  ants  j)lna'st  Ik.'an^wa'lc^ 

Screech-Owl   intended  to    take 

along  that  sick  man  88.1,  2 
qlutcu'ni  woman  30.21  mfl'xun    qlutcHoa'nt     (a)    woman 

shook  him  58.4 
tExmu'nim2in2>Qi.'^l  vn'lun     tEX?n^wa'n%      (the)     man 

agreed  with  her  58.7 
tsxayu'^"-  sun,  day  8.1  mtikwl'tutsin  ^'5a;a2/"wJa'^y^(the)Sun 

had  pity  on  me  72.14 

Somewhat  irregular  discriminative  forms  are  shown  by  the  nouns 
til  GRIZZLY  BEAR  and  q%' utc  WIFE,  which  occur  as  t.'lya^'  and  qa'yutc 
respectively. 
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t!l  grizzly  bear  12.4  t!lya*'  h^yatsVtsun    Grizzly  Bear 

put  it  on  12.3 
gl'utcwite  48.17  ma'^tc  qa'yutcHc  (he  and)  his  wife 

had  lain  60.13 

2.  Nouns  with  short  stem-vowels,  or  with  short  vowels  in  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  change  these  vowels  into  an  a  in  their  discriminative 
forms.     Short  a-vowels  of  the  stem  are  lengthened  into  a. 

ji?£7iC's  skunk  86.1  I'na^'^^  liltc  H  Iqaqc}' txahi  pEiia! 8 

(at)  a  rich  man  he  alwaj's  broke 
his  wind, (namelj")  Skunk  86.6,  7 

tst'sqa/n,  deer  13.9  h^yatst'tsua  tsa'sqtn  Deer  put  it  on 

'l3.8 

qwo'txa^  beaver  48.6  a'tsa  H  kumi'ntc  si'nhyun  qwoa't- 

xci}^  ants  q^iU'tc  that's  why  not 
liked  Beaver  that  Otter  54.8,  9 

ptlqHs  raccoon  70.23,  24  pa'lqHs  UyaU'i'tmn  Raccoon  put 

it  on 

qfa'xa^xt  wolf  13.2  qla'xa^xt  h^yatd'tmn  Wolf  put  it 

on  12.8 

swal  grizzly  bear  swdl    IH.'a'yun    Grizzly  Bear  de- 

voured them  15.2 

s^uma' pelican  44.1  waa'a^n    squmof    ants   Iqlal'd'md 

said  Pelican  to  Sea-GuU  44.17 

3.  Stems  containing  diphthongs,  or  stems  whose  accented  syllables 
end  in  the  diphthong  a\  add  a  short  a  to  the  diphthong  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  discriminative  case. 

ha*'mut  all  9.5  haya'riiut  Mya'tc  l  Ixu'yun  all  peo- 

ple know  it  60.24,  25 
yaq^'yl'^yutsatci  haya'mut  you  all 
shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 

ha^'na  different  58.9  haya' na  h'yatd'tsun  another  (one) 

put  it  on  12.8 

4.  Polysyllabic  stems  whose  accented  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant 
and  is  followed  by  a  syllable  beghming  with  a  consonant  form  the  dis- 
criminative case  by  inserting  a  short  a  between  these  two  consonants. 

tsxu'npm  coyote  88.9  ants  TsxunaJjpLl  tll'tlyun  that  (on 

which)  he  was  sitting,  (namely) 
Coyote  94.6 

tExrrd'l-md old  people  58.25        tExmilaluA  L.'xu'yun  an  old  man 

knew  it  76.15,  16 


I  Probably  misheard  for  qwa'tia>.  ^    1 1 1 
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glutct'l'ond  old  woman  96.15 
tci'nta^  which  one  90.1 


umfll  thunder  s^atn'tc  waa'a^n  nma'U  thus  said 

to  him  Thunder  36.9 
qiutcil'a'ini  ta'yun  ants  UI'lH  the 

old  woman  kept  that  arrow  96.2 
tcina'ta^    ^%' nHyaxahx    ants   .  .  . 

whoever      wanted       that  .  .  . 

11.6,  7 

§  112*  Intensity/  and  Duration  of  Action 

Vocalic  change  as  a  means  of  expressing  intensive  and  durative 
actions  is  of  a  twofold  character.  The  change  consists  either  in  the 
diphthongization  of  the  long  ^-  and  u-  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  §  7), 
or  in  stem-amplification.  In  both  cases  the  underlying  principle  may 
be  described  as  the  change  of  a  monosyllabic  root  into  a  stem  having 
two  sj'llables. 

Diphthongization  is  applied  to  those  stems  only  whose  vowels  are 
either  long  %oru.  A  verbal  stem  with  a  diphthongized  vowel  expresses 
durative  actions  only  in  connection  with  other  proper  devices,  such  as 
the  temporal  suffixes  or  duplication  of  final  consonants  (see  §  §  41,  56, 
69,  108).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  temporal  suffixes — nota- 
bly the  inchoative,  the  frequentative,  the  durative,  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  imperative — imply  to  a  certain  extent  intensive 
actions,  or  actions  that  are  being  performed  continually,  the  suffixes 
for  these  tenses  are  frequently  found  added  to  the  verbal  stem  whose 
vowel  has  been  diphthongized,  while  all  other  tenses  are  formed  from 
the  simple  root. 


L.'on-  to  tell  16.9 
IciVn-  to  bend  down 

ikum-  to  close,  to  shut  48.8 

tu'tc-  to  spear  62.2 

qu^n-  to  pour  29.2 
L.'dx-  to  send  16.10 
§  112 


s^atsl'tcL/wa'^nih.ViS  he  was  speak- 
ing 16.6 

H  txu  Tcwa'^^nt  and  (they)  would 
just  bend  down  11.9 

HTcwa^'^na't.'ist  and  he  would  con- 
tinually lower  his  head  13.5 

H71S  tTciva'onlsun  and  we  two  shall 
keep  on  making  dams  (literally, 
closing  [the  river])  48.14 

t°wa't(fis  wan  spear  it  now  I  64.2 

t°wat(A' tcutui^x  they  two  are 
spearing  it  56.15,  16 

qwa'^nyux  pour  it  into  his  .  .  .  1 
29.2 

Ll'^wa'xyun  (I)  shall  keep  on  send- 
ing (them)  30.19 
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l!xu-  to  know  19.9  LlxHoa'x'^yutsa'td  you  shall  know 

me  30.17 
Idk^-  to  take,  to  get  7.6  w^n  lakioa'Tcu^ji  now  (they   two) 

were  taking  them  52.16 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  Myatsi'tsun  heis  putting  it  on  11.8 

(fitx-  to  flop  c^yatx  it  is  flopping  36.23 

llqa'''  he  digs  84.2  ya'lqa^n   (they  two)   are  digging 

(holes)  84.5 
tslLl-  to  shoot  8.6  ts^yah!-  to  shoot 

Intensity  and  duration  of  action  of  verbal  stems  whose  root-vowels 
are  vowels  of  quantities  and  qualities  other  than  I  and  u  are  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  amplification  of  the  root  by  the  insertion  of  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  two  final  consonants.  This  process  occurs 
in  a  few  rare  instances. 

anx-  to  give  up  60.11  Tcumi' ntcn,nl  ana'xyun  not  we  shall 

give  it  up  16.8 
Tiamx-  to  tie  8.6  IcI^'Lun  hama'xyun   tomorrow    I 

will  tie  it  up 
xnV"n-  to  do  10.5  s^a'tsa^xiln  xnlyuni^'yun  thus  to 

them  two  I  will  do  it  88.14,  15 
s^a'tsa^xHn   xnlyuna'^uii   thus   to 

them  two  I  intend  doing  it 

Another  example  of  stem-amplification  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing duration  of  action  is  furnished  by  the  stem  a^q-  to  leave,  which 
is  changed  into  ayaq-. 

ta^lc^ns  aya'qyun  here  we  two  (incl.)  will  leave  it  56.16,  17 
Stem-amplification  may  have  also  caused  the  change  of  the   root 
Lixma}-  TO  KILL  into  Lfxmlya^-. 

yaF-'xa-  hltc  hlxmlya'ynn  ants  Sioal  many  people  he  is  killing,  that 

Grizzly  Bear  94.9 
Llxmlya'yunanl  we  (incl.)  are  going  to  kill  him  28.3 

Siuslaw  possesses  a  number  of  stems  that  occur  in  such  double  forms, 
and  I  give  here  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

L.'dn-  16.9  L.'wa'^n-  to  tell  16.6 

;^^<^_  Icwal^^n-  to  lower  one's  head  11.9 

tTcum-  48.8  tJcwam-  to  close,  to  shut  48. 14 

tuHc-  62.2  t^ioatc-  to  spear  56.15 

qu'ji-  29.2  ?wja'/i-  to  pour  29.2 

§   112 
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l!ox-  16.10 
TcHs- 

LOI- 

la^s-  92.7 
alt-  76.10 
laic''-  7.5 

xau'-  40.21 
hau'-  11.4 
t!u-  74.5 
t.'E'mxu^-  48.12 
wl'lu-  58.7 
yaaj-  40.11 

Ai;?;5 11.8 

hln-  9.5 
%-  80.6 
tslL.f-  8.6 
q.'yJ'p- 
dltx-  36.23 
^^^5/-  13.10 
j5a^/i-  12.10 

hamx-  8.6 
«wa;-  60.11 
xnl^n-  10.5 
x.'ariZ- 19.9 

hlxrao}- 


L.'^wax-  to  send  7.7 

Tcwats-  to  paint  one's  face 

L°wal-  to  strike 

¥was-  to  follow  92.3 

wa?^-  to  snow 

Idkwa'-  to  take,  to   get,  to  fetch 

52.16 
xawa'-  to  die  15.5 
ha'wcL-  to  be  ready  23.10 
t!uha'-  to  buy  74.5 
tiEmxwa-  to  cut  into  pieces 
tmlwa'-  to  agree  30.11 
ya'xa-  to  see  20.10 
h^yats-  to  put  on  11.7 
h^yan-  to  take  along 
yal<2-  to  dig  84. 5 
ts^yah!-  to  shoot 
q/uyap-  to  twinkle  36.14 
cV««5x-  to  flop  36.23 
Vyat!-  to  eat 
tc^yan-  to  come  back  ■ 
aya'q-  to  leave  56.5 
hamax-  to  tie 
ana'x-  to  give  up  16.8 
xnlyun-  to  do  88.14,  15 
Llx^wa-  to  know  30.17 
Llxmlya^-  to  kill  28.3 


Amplification  of  the  stem  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  few  in- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  expressing  intransitive  actions  performed 
by  the  third  person  singular.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  per- 
son has  no  special  suffix,  the  same  being  understood  in  the  stem  or  in 
the  verbal  suffixes.  In  some  cases,  however,  Siuslaw  adds  a  weak  a  to 
the  stem,  provided  the  -same  is  not  followed  by  any  of  the  subjective 
suffixes  (see  §  24). 

Kau'  to  quit,  to  be  ready  28.2     walnvAts  ha'wa  long  ago  it  (was) 

ready  23.10 
xau'-  to  die  22.5  txun  xa'wa   sV n^xxjutuE  just  I  to 

die  am  wanted  20.8,  9 
yax-  to  see  40.11  txunx  ya'xa    si'n^xyutnE    merely 

thou   to   (be)  see(n)  art  wanted 

20.10 
§  112 
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tliV-  to  buy  tsa'ntcA  tu'ha  d'n^xyun  if  3'ou  to 

bu}'^  want  her  74.8 
7vaa'-  to  speak  7.1  H  waa'  and  he  said  12.10 

In  one  instance  the  qualit}^  of  this  weak  vowel  has  been  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  stem-vowel. 

tgyH-  to  shout  92.6  mita'tc^ax  ants  tqulu'  waa'  their 

(dual)  father,  that  one  shouted 
(and)  said  {tqu'lu  instead  of 
tqu'la)  52.8 

The  Pronoun  (§§  113-115) 
§  113.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  occur  primarily  in  two  forms, 
according  to  whether  they  are  used  as  subjects  or  objects  of  an  action; 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  the  subjective  pronouns  there  is 
obtained  by  means  of  the  prefix  q-  (see  §  21)  a  discriminative  form, 
the  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  said  to  have  three  dis- 
tinct forms — the  discriminative,  subjective,  and  objective  or  loca- 
tive sets.  Both  the  discriminative  and  subjective  pronouns  refer  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  differing,  however,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
applies  to  subjects  of  transitive  actions,  while  the  latter  is  used  mostly 
in  connection  with  intransitive  verbs.  The  discriminative  form,  more- 
ovei-,  is  employed  whenever  the  sentence  absolutely  requires  that  sub- 
jectivity of  action  be  indicated  (see  §§  21,  111).  To  be  sure,  cases 
where  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  verbs  are  by 
no  means  rare. 

Siuslaw,  like  so  many  other  Indian  languages,  has  no  distinct  pro- 
noun for  the  third  person  singular,  this  person  being  supplied  by  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  s^a,  s^ahia,  s^a^  (see  §  115).  The  first  person 
dual  has  two  separate  forms,  one  for  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou),  and 
the  other  for  the  exclusive  (I  and  he).  Similarly,  in  the  first  per- 
son plural  are  distinguished  the  inclusive  (I  and  ye)  and  exclusive  (I 

AND  they). 

These  pronouns  perform  the  function  of  a  whole  sentence,  and  may 
be  rendered  by  I,  thou,  he,  etc.,  am  the  one  who.  .  .  . 

§   113 
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The  tabular  presentation  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  is  as 
follows: 


Subjective 

Objective 

Discriminative 

Singular.     .    . 

fist  person  .  .     . 
1 2d  person  .    .     . 
t.3d  person  .    .     . 

na'han,  nil 
nlxais 

S^il 

nhtc 

nlxi^tc 

s^ai'na,  s^ai'natc 

qna'han,  qnb, 
qii'ixats 

8^d8 

Dual.     .     .     . 

Inclusive  .    .    . 
Exclusive .    .    . 
2d  person  .    .    . 
l3d  person  .    .    . 

nans 
naV''xixn 
nvcats 
s^a'yax,  s^aux 

na'tc^ns 
na'tcavxun 
ni'xtc^ts 
s^aina'tcaux 

qna7is 
qna'xfin 
qnixafs 
s^a'sa^'x 

Plural.    .    .    . 

Inclusive  .    .    . 
Exclusive .    .    . 
2d  person  .    .    . 
I3d  person  .    .    . 

nanl 
na'nxan 
nl'xats^tct 
s^hnx 

na'tcinl 
na'tc  inxan 
nVxtc^lcl 
s^a  ina'tcinx 

qnanl 
qna'nxan 
qnVxnts^tcl 
sE'as^nx 

This  table  shows  that  the  independent  pronouns  are  derived  from 
two  stems— ?id  for  the  first  persons,  and  nix  or  7iixts  for  the  second  per- 
sons; the  first  singular  and  all  dual  and  plural  persons  being  obtained 
by  suflSxing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  §  24)  to  the 
singular  forms.  Thus  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  nans  and 
naxun  are  composed  of  the  first  person  singular  na  and  of  the  subjec- 
tive suffixes  -ns  and  -xun.  In  like  manner  the  inclusive  and  exclusive 
plural  iianl  and  na'nxan  consist  of  na  -f  -nl  and  na  +  -7ixan  respectively. 

The  second  person  dual  nlxHs  is  abbreviated  from  an  original 
nl'xtsHs.  This  abbreviation  is  due  to  simplification  of  double  conso- 
nants (see  §  15),  causing  a  phonetic  similarity  between  the  pronouns 
for  the  second  person  singular  and  dual.  In  order  to  avoid  possible 
confusion,  duality  of  subject  is  indicated  by  suffixing  to  the  verb  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  dual.  The  second  person 
plural  is  regular,  consisting  of  the  singular  form  for  the  second  person 
plus  the  subjective  suffix  plural  for  that  person. 

The  third  persons  dual  and  plural  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  to  the  subjective  form  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  s^a. 

The  objective  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns — that  is  to  say,  those 
forms  that  are  used  as  objects  of  a  sentence — are  formed  by  adding  to 
the  subjective  pronouns  the  local  suffix  indicating  motion  -^c(see  §  90). 
The  form  for  the  second  person  singular  is  the  result  of  an  abbrevia- 
tion from  an  original  nl'xtsHc  caused  perhaps  by  a  reduction  of  the 
cluster  of  final  consonants. 

§  113 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjective  suffixes  emplo3'ed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  persons  arc  added  after  the 
adverbial  -tc^  a  trait  which  Siuslaw  has  in  common  with  the  Alsea 
language.  The  objective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons  have  as 
their  basis  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  the  subjective  suffixed  pronouns  are  some- 
times used  in  addition  to  the  independent  forms. 

Examples  of  subjective  pronouns: 

iia'han  Hntslhl^ya's  I  have  an  arrow  (literall}-,  I  am  the  one  who 
[I]  is  arrow-having)  50.16 

a'tsan  tE  nahloxa'xam  that's  why  this  I  was  sent  21.8 

na'han  a'nts^nx  sZ'n^xyuts  I  am  that  one  whom  3'ou  wanted  40.14 

Icumi'ntcin  na  ntctcl'tc  wa'aH  not  I  anything  will  say  (literall}' ,  not 
I,  1  am  the  one  who  anything  will  say)  74.9 

IcHxa^'  na  alone  (was)  1 100.3 

nlxHs  H^nx  qanl'nal  hl'nlsUl  you'll  take  along  your  knife  (liter- 
ally, you  are  the  one,  you,  knife  take  along  will,  yours)  50.16, 
17 

mxHs  lH!a}'  you  are  eating 

H  s^apEli'tcHux  and  he  will  be  first  10.1 

nans  hl'sa  we  two  (incl. )  are  well 

na^xIXn  xd'ts/u  we  two  (excl.)  are  two  36.15 

s^a^x  ata's  L.'xu'yun  they  two  only  knew  it  08.9 

s^anx  tsl'klya  L.'xu'yun  they  very  (well)  know  it  72.1,  2 

Examples  of  objective  pronouns: 

hurrd'ntG  Wsa  natc  it  is  not  good  for  me  12.2 
Hnx  natc  Li'xins  then  you  shall  come  to  me  44.6 
Tcumt'ntc  hV'sanl'zHc  it  (does)  not  (look)  good  on  you  12.5 
Tcuynt'ntG  na'tc^ns  sVnHya  tE  qlutcu'ni  not  us   two   (incl.)   like 
these  women  52.13 
Examples  of  objective  and  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  third 
persons  will  be  found  under  "Demonstrative  Pronouns"  (sec  §  115), 
while  the  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons 
have  been  illustrated  in  §  21 . 

§  114,   Tlie  Possessive  Pronouns 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  are  compound  forms  con- 
sisting of  the  foUowing  three  separate  elements:  the  independent 
personal  pronoun  (see  §  113),  the  relative  case-ending  -emI  (see  §  87), 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 37  » 
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and  the  sign  of  possession  -I  (see  §  88).  The  sign  of  possession  is  not 
present  in  forms  that  express  the  third  persons  as  the  possessor. 
To  these  compound  forms  are  added  the  suffixed  subjective  pronouns 
(see  §  24)  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  person  of  the  possessor. 
The  suffixed  pronouns,  to  be  sure,  agree  always  with  the  independent 
pronouns  that  form  the  initial  elements  of  the  compound.  The  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  will  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
nominal forms  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns: 

1.  For  the  first  and  second  persons  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the 
subjective  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  are  used.  The  stems 
na  and  nix  are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  For  the  third  person  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the  objective 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun  {s^a^'yia)  is  used. 

3.  Singularity,  duality,  or  plurality  of  the  person  is  expressed,  not 
in  the  initial  pronominal  element,  but  in  the  suffixed  subjective  pro- 
noun. Consequently  the  initial  element  remains  unchanged  for  all 
numbers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  subjective  suffix  for 
the  third  person  singular,  the  suffix  -to  is  added  without  the  aid  of  the 
sign  of  possession  -l.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  third  person  are 
indicated  by  adding  to  -tc  the  subjective  suffixes  -a^x  and  -nx  respec- 
tively. 

In  §  88  the  fact  has  been  mentioned  that  possessive  phrases  are 
verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix  -t  (see  §  76)  to  the  sign  of  pos- 
session. This  -t  often  figures  in  the  composition  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns,  especialh^  those  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  independent  possessive  pronouns: 


Singular    .    .    . 

f  1st  person    ....      na'm^lin,  na'm^lltin 
■1  2d  person    ....       ni'xamllnx,  ni'xamlUtnx 
I  3d  person    ....      s^ama'mltc,  s^aina'ml 

Dual     .... 

f  Inclusive     .... 
Exclusive    .... 
2d  person    .... 
3d  person     .... 

na'm^llns,  na'm^lUtns 
TKi'm^rwAn,  na'm^lltauxAn 
nl'xamlits,  nVxamlWU 
s^aina'mltcwax 

Plural    .... 

f  Inclusive     .... 

Exclusive     .... 

2d  person    .... 
[  3d  person     .... 

na'm^linl,  na'm^lU'nl 
na'm^linxan,  na'm^lHinxan 
nl'xamlUci,  nVxamlU^M 
s^a  ina'mltcn^x 

§   114 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  obscure  e  of  the  relative  suffix  -Eml  has 
been  contracted  with  the  preceding  vowels  of  na  and  s^a^'na  into  a 
clear  «-vowel  (see  §  9).  The  weak  vowel  in  na'mHln,  na'mHlns,  etc., 
is  due  to  the  law  of  sound-groupings  (see  §  4). 

The  third  person  singular  often  loses  its  distinct  suffix  for  that  per- 
son {-tc).  This  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  s^a^na'ml  is  in 
itself  capable  of  expressing  a  possessive  idea  that  has  the  third  person 
as  its  possessor. 

These  possessive  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence,  and 
may  be  properlj^  translated  b}'^  it  is  mine,  it  is  thini:,  etc.  They  are 
frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  in  addition  to  the  possessive 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  nouns,  and  in  such  cases  invariably  precede 
the  nominal  concept. 

wa'a^s^nx  na'mHUin  vM'as  you  shall  continually  speak  (with)  my 

language  36.13 
na'mHln  q.'a'll  vay  pitch,  this  is  my  pitch 
na'mHUin  Ikwa'nuq^  this  is  my  hat 
na'mHln  mita  (he)  is  my  father 
nl'xamllnx  led' tan  your  horse 
nl'xamllnx  mila  (she  is)  j^our  mother 

s^a^na'mltc  wa'as  wa°''syaxa^n  his  language  he  had  spoken  36.14 
s^a^na'mltc  Laa'  his  mouth 
s^a^na'ml  led' tan  his  horse 
na'mHlns  led' tan  our  (dual,  incl.)  horses 
na'mHlx^n  tdL  our  (dual,  excl.)  hands 
nl'xamllts  Tcvnyd's  your  (dual)  dog 
s^a^na'mltc^ax  Ico'tan  their  (dual)  horse 
na'mHlnl  Ted' tan  our  (plural,  incl.)  horses 
na'mHlnxan  tsq  our  (plural,  excl.)  relative  102.5 
nl'xamlltd  ts'g  your  (plural)  relatives 
s^a^na'mltchix  qal'tc  their  (plural)  knives 

§  115,   The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

Although  Siuslaw  has  a  number  of  stems  that  are  used  as  demon- 
strative pronouns,  there  could  not  be  detected  in  them  such  cate- 
gories as  visibility  or  invisibility,  presence  or  absence,  nearness  to  or 
remoteness  from  the  speaker.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the 
informant  would  render  a  certain  demonstrative  pronoun  as  indicating 
nearness  or  remoteness;  but  this  rendering  was  invariably  caused  by 
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the  leading  character  of  my  questions,  and  never  appeared  spontane- 
ously. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns,  however,  present  another  striking 
feature  that  is  not  commonly  found  in  the  American  Indian  languages. 
This  feature  consists  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them  occur  in  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  one  being  used  with  subjects  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
other  is  applied  to  objects  only.  This  fact  serves  as  another  instance 
illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the  category  of  subjectivity  and  ob- 
jectivity permeates  this  language. 

The  following  demonstrative  pronouns  have  been  found  in  Siuslaw: 

ta^'h  has  been  invariably  rendered  by  this,  and  in  some  instances 
by  HERE.  It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  subjects  and  objects 
alike.  Duality  and  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects  are  indicated  by 
the  suffixation  of  the  subjective  pronouns  -a^x  and  -iix  respectively 
(see  §  24). 

ta°'lc  pEnVs  this  skunk 

ta'^lc  tExmWni  this  man 

t^'TcIya  his  Ie  q  td'Jcin  lakwa'Jcun  (a)  very  good  thing  this  here  I 

have  obtained  ^2.15,  16 
L!°wa'xan  ta'Tchi  lIu'  as  a  messenger  here  I  come  17.6,  7 
ta'^'Tc'^ax  qa'tchitux  these  two  will  go  32.10,  11 
W^'Mnx  tExmu'ni  these  men 

tE  applies  to  subjects  and  objects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ta°-k  (see  above). 
It  was  usually  rendered  b}'  this  or  the.  When  followed  by  the  sub- 
jective pronouns  (see  §  24),  the  obscure  vowel  assumes  a  clear  tinge 
and  appears  as  a  distinct  a-vowel. 

H  lUEqla^'tx  ha^'qmas  tlya'ioa  tE  Iklanu'k^   and  she  danced  near 
the  fire,  this  Screech-Owl  86.11,  12 

Llha'yax  tE  Llya'a^  it  passed  (by),  this  fire  32.19 

t%'¥n  tE  ta^  this  here  is  my  house  (literally,  here  I,  this  one,  live) 
58.8 

s'a'tsa  hl'tcHc  nictdima^mu  tE  t!l  that's  why  bear  acts  like  a  per- 
son (literally,  thus  [of  a]  person  his  fashion  [has]  the  bear)  60.26 

wt'nxaP-n  tEpEni's  she  was  afraid  of  this  skunk  86.1 

Klna'yun  tE  ml'kla  Kite  he  took  along  this  bad  man  23.2,  3 

nl'ctcanx  tanx  ya/^'xa*  qdtx  why  do  you  cry  much  (literally,  how  [is 
it  that]  you  this,  much  cry)  94.16,  17 
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s^a'tsa  tanx  st'nhyutnE  that's  why  this  you  are  wanted  18.4 
lahwa'uUxa'^x  ta't&^ax  (fdutc   ta^'x   tdmi'l-d    qwoa'ixa''"ax    taken 

away  (were)  these  their  (dual)  wives,  (namely  of)  them  two, 

Beaver  and  Muskrat  52.3,  4 
....  ta' nxan  hutcv}'  ....  (as)  these  we  (here)  play  70.12 

In  some  instances  this  pronoun  ma}'  have  a  verbal  force,  and  is 
then  best  rendered  b}^  this  who.  .  .  . 

s^a'tsa  lH!a^'  tE  ta^'yax  thus  ate  those  who  lived  (there)  82.12 

s^as  is  used  with  subjects  of  transitive  verbs  only,  and  seems  to 
have  a  distinct  discriminative  character.  In  this  capacity  it  exercises 
the  function  of  the  missing  independent  pronoun  for  the  third  person 
(see  §  113).  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb,  although  there 
is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  or  he. 

H  IHla'yun  s^as  and  he  devours  him  94.10 

ml'Jda  tE^q  xau'un  s^as  bad  something  this  (one)  had  killed  96.12, 

13 
s^as  k^na  d^xu'yun  ants  Wl'a^  he,  perhaps,  has  scared  away  that 

salmon  56.11 
s^as  qata'yun  ants  Lxau'  he  hooks  that  spear  64.7 
s^a's^nl  Wxa'yuts  he  killed  us  28.3 

s^a  refers  to  subjects  of  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
The  difference  between  this  pronoun  and  the  above  discussed  .v^ds-  lies 
in  the  strictly  discriminative  character  of  the  latter.  It  ma}-  best  be 
rendered  by  this,  he,  and  is  mostly  emplo3'ed  as  a  personal  pronoun 
for  the  third  person  singular  (see  §  113).  Duality  and  plurality  of 
the  subject  are  indicated  by  suffixing  to  s^a  the  subjective  pronouns 
-a^x  and  -nx  respectively  (see  §  24). 

s^a,  tExmu'nt  this  man 

H  tsim  s^a  ya'q^'yun  always  he  sees  it  68.22 

H  s^a psll' tcHux  and  that  one  will  be  first  10.1 

s^a^x  ata's  z.'xu'yun  IVila'  these  two  only  know  (where)  food  (is) 

98.9 
s^anx  tsi'llya  hlxu'yun  hutcu'''  these  very  (well)  know  (how  to) 

play  72.1,  2 

In  four  instances  this  pronoun  has  been  used  as  referring  to  objects. 
I  believe  this  use  to  be  the  result  of  erroneous  application  on  the  part 
of  the  informant.     The  examples  follow. 
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s'cbLlxu'yun  Iklan^wa'h^  him  she  knows,  Screech-Owl  86.7 
s^a  Hn  ql'utc  hawa'yun  that  one  I  (will  m}^  wife  make  00.1,  2 
s^a  ata's  cuits  ma'qlmutnE  (for)  him  only  the  dance  was  arranged 

28.7 
iPwa'tdls  wan  s^a  ytkti'l'ma  spear  now  that  big  (one)!  64.2 

s^a''na  refers  to  objects  only,  and  serves  as  the  objective  form  of 
the  missing  personal  pronoun  for  the  third  person  (see  §  113).  Hence 
it  may  be  rendered  by  this,  that,  him.  By  adding  the  subjective 
suffixes  to  it  (see  §  24),  the  dual  and  plural  persons  for  this  pronoun 
are  obtained. 

yd'^'xa^  kite  plna^tx  ha}  a^a^'na  many  people  were  sorr}^  for  that 

15.4 
]cumi'nt(An  na  nictcl'tc  wa'aH  pEll'tc  s^a^'na  not  I  anything  will 

sa}'-  first  (without)  her  74.9 
s^a'tsa^x  H  kumi'ntc  tEq  s^a^'na^x  that's  why  they  two  (cared) 

nothing  about  them  two  54.11,  12 

fil,  tu'af  a  demonstrative  pronoun  that  may  best  be  rendered  by 
that  one.  It  denotes  subjects  and  objects  alike.  A  comparison  be- 
tween this  pronoun  and  the  pre^dously  discussed  s^a  suggests  that  the 
initial  elements  t  and  s  may  be  petrified  prefixes  having  the  function 
of  demonstrative  pronouns.  This  assertion  receives  further  substan- 
tiation from  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  forms,  in  analogy  to  s^as,  a  discrimi- 
native pronoun  tu'as,  and  that  it  has  two  other  demonstrative  stems 
whose  initial  elements  are  t-  and  s-  respectivel3^  These  pronouns  are 
tu'aH  that  kind  and  s^aH  this  kind,  and  they  may  be  explained  as 
being  composed  of  t-  (tu-)  +  -a^t  and  s-  +  -aH.  The  function  of  the 
second  element  can  not  be  explained.  The  t-  occurs,  furthermore, 
independently  as  ts  (see  p.  580).^ 

The  pronoun  tu^  tu'a,  occurs  also  in  dual  and  plural  forms,  obtained 
by  adding  the  subjective  suffixes  -a"x  and  -7ix  (see  §  24)  to  it. 

tu  yak! a^' 111  qlutcu' )ii  that  small(est)  woman  88.12 
humi'ntc  his  tu  tExmu'nt  not  good  (is)  that  man  90.23;  92.1 
tu'a  tExmu'ni  that  man 

qna'nxan  LElu'yun  tu'a^x  xa'tslu  we  (incl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
tu'anx  tExmu'ni  those  men 
leIu' yutsm  tu'as  that  one  is  hitting  me 
tu'aH  that  (is  the)  kind  102.2 

kumi'ntc  his  natc  tE  s^aH  Lla'°-^  not  good  (is  for)  me  this  kind  (of 
a)  place  44,4,  5 

'  The  «  as  a  demonstrative  element  has  been  also  found  in  Alsea. 
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s'aH^  Lla'°-^  such  (a)  world  15.1 

wo>  yaP^'xaHE  hltc,  s^aHu'   si'n^xya  although  many  (are)    these 
people,  that  kind  (of  a  thing  every  one)  likes  102.2,  3 

ants  is  the  only  pronoun  that  may  be  said  to  contain  a  locative 
force.  It  is  invariably  used  in  connection  with  objects  that  are  away 
from  the  speaker,  and  may  be  rendered  by  that  one.  It  may  refer 
to  subject  and  object,  and  is  used  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
although  in  most  cases  duality  and  plurality  are  accentuated  by  suffix- 
ing the  respective  subjective  pronouns  -a^x  and  -nx  (see  §  24).  This 
pronoun  may  also  have  a  verbal  force,  and  is  the  a  best  rendered 
by  THAT  ONE  WHO  .  .  .  ,  THOSE  WHO.  ...  It  tilways  precedes 
the  noun. 

hamxa^'ni  ants  tssha'^'ya  that  tied  (up)  grass  8. 6 

s^Tcvn'tc  tmiq.'t  ants  hltc  very  poor  (was)  that  person  16.10;  17.1 

ants  qa^x  last  night  (literally,  that  night)  40.14 

Iklan^wa'lc'^  wi'nxa^n  antspEni's  Screech-Owl  was  afraid  of  that 

Skunk  86.5 
ants    Iqaf-'Hu    ants    Tsxuna'pLl    tH'tlyun    that    tree   on    which 

Tsxunpii  (Coyote)  was  sitting  94.6 
xau' na^X'tn  ants  ml'lcla  hltc  we  two  killed  that  bad  person  96.8,  9 
laTcwa'lcu^n  ants  qlutcvfni   ayits^x  tsinl' ztsini' l  those  two   otters 

took  away  those  women  52.16 
ants  L/a'^^  hltc  those  many  people  7.1 
ants  joeTcu"^^  those  who  play  70.6,  7 
atsl'tc  waa'xam,  ants  hltc  tca'xaH  thus  was  told  that  man  who  was 

going  back  30.13,  14 
IJc/anu'lc^  ya'q^^yun  a'ntsux  mEq!a}'tx  Screech-Owl  watched  those 

two  who  kept  on  dancing  86,8 
s^a'tsa  xnl'^^nls  a'nts^nx  pukwa"-'  thus  keep  on  doing  those  who 

play  shinny  78.17 

In  a  number  of  instances  two  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  immediate  succession.  This  is  done  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  such  sentences  the  second  demonstra- 
tive stem  may  be  rendered  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

ha^'natc  a^'sxa  l%'t!a}  ts  s^a  q^'L/ltc  that  otter  is  eating  a  different 
food  (literally,  different  her,  also,  food,  [of]  this  here  sea-otter) 

54.7,  8 
H  s^a  tE  t/dinci'sFin  and  this  here  (is)  the  little  boy  94.16 
H  waa'xam  ants  s^a  qa'tchitux  and  was  told  that  man  who  will  go 

16.7 
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Icumi'ntc^ax  m!n^xyun  li'u  ta'ls  ants  s^a  they  two  don't  want  to 
stay  near  here  (literally,  not  the}--  two,  want  it,  near  [to]  keep 
on  staying,  that  one  here) 

Parallel  to  these  forms  are  the  indefinite,  interrogative,  and  reflexive 
pronoun*.     The  following  have  been  observed: 

watc.  It  has  the  function  of  an  interrogative,  relative,  and  in- 
definite pronoun,  and  applies  to  animate  beings  only.  When  used  in 
an  interrogative  sense,  it  is  best  rendered  by  who,  while  as  an  indefi- 
nite pronoun,  it  is  to  be  translated  by  somebody.  The  interrogative 
character  of  this  particle  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  interrogative 
tone  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 

wdtoHc  Ted' tan  whose  horse  (is  it)? 

watc  xa'lntux  somebody  will  climb  up 

watc  tEfx'^mtc  ha}  (he)  who  strong  (is)  his  heart  10.1 

watc  L.'xu'yun  Lxatu'^^  (he)  who  knows  (the  art  of)  running  78.18 

tE'q  is  used  as  an  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun,  and  ap- 
plies to  animals  and  inanimate  objects  only.  It  may  best  be  rendered 
by  WHAT  or  something. 

tE'q  what  (is  it)? 

ha^'mut  tEq  everything  9.5 

tsl'TcIya  his  tE^q  (a)  xQvy  good  thing  72.15,  16 

IcumV ntc^nx  tEq  you  (will  be)  nothing  13.2 

ats  tEq  waxafyExayim  when  something  will  be  given  to  him  18.5 

Hs^a'tsa  tEq  qnuhu'yun  that's  why  something  he  finds 

In  a  few  instances  tsq  has  been  rendered  by  relative.  This  free 
rendering  is  perfectly  justifiable,  because  in  the  instances  quoted  tE\ 
implies  the  idea  of  being  something  to  the  person  spoken  to  or 
spoken  of. 

na'niHlnx  tsq  you  (are)  my  relative   (literally,    my  something 

you  [are])  20.6  ' 

ts^imstc  tEq  ants  Iqlal'o'ma  her  own   relative  (was)  that  pelican 

(literally,  her  own  something)  46.1 

An  objective  form  of  this  particle  has  been  found  in  one  instance. 
tEqa^nalnl  la'Tcwlsun  something  we  (incl.)  will  always  get  72.17,18 
taqa^'na  is  the  regular  objective  form  of   tE^q,  and  occurs  fre- 
quently. 
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Icwni'ntcxun  taqa^'na  wi'nx  not  we  two  (excl.)  anything  fear  94.17 
st'nxlt  taqa^'na  he  wants  something-  18.5 

wa'sthyanx  taqo'-'na  (when)  you  get  mad  at  anything  36.11,  12 
wa'ah^nx  taqa>'na  (when)  you  will  say  something  38.4 

Another  objective  form  of  this  particle  may  be  the  form  ta'qan, 
occurring  in  one  single  instance. 

tdfqan  tsx  tcalfd'tc  xi'ntmls  why  do  3"ou  want  to  go  anywhere 
(literall}^,  for  something,  perhaps,  somewhere  [3'ou]  keep  on 
going)  48.1,  2 

tctntf  tct'nta",  serves  primarily  as  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
in  which  case  it  is  rendered  b}-  which  one?  Its  scope,  however,  has 
been  widened,  permitting  its  use  as  a  relative  pronoun  and  in  some 
instances  as  a  numeral  adverb.  In  the  latter  sense  the  form  tci7it  is 
invariably  used.  It  is  then  translated  b}'  whoever,  whatever,  or  by 
HOW  much,  how  sian y  ? 

tct'7ita^n  tEX  ¥l<:wa'yun  which  one  I  (wonder)  shall  I  take?  88.20.; 
90.1 

tci'nta^nx  &%'nHyun  which  one  do  you  want?  40.4,  5 

tci'nta^  mctca^'  ants  Kite  whatever  does  that  man  70.22 

tct'nta'^  Mtc  Llwa^'  whatever  person  came  (here)  24.7 

tci'nta^  yVlctHc  .   .  .  whosoever.  .  .  is  big  90.1 

t(Ant  Kite  qafntcya  Llwa'ioax  whatever  person  from  somewhere  is 
going  to  come  38.10,  11 

td'ntlnx  Jn'qia  how  many  shells  have  you?  (literally,  how  many 
thy  dental ia  shells?) 

t(yint  Ted' tan  how  many  horses? 

.  .  .  tctnt  tsxayu'^^  ...  on  such  a  day  (literally,  [on]  whatever 
[a]  day)  7.3 
ts'trns  has  the  function  of  a  reflexive  pronoun,  and  is  best  ren- 
dered by  (I)  MYSELF,  (thou)  thyself,  etc.,  or,  when  used  with  nouns, 
by  (my)  own,  (thy)  own,  etc. 

tsHms  s^atsl'tG  ci'nhyat/ya  to  himself  thus  he  always  thinks  88.11 

LElu'yun  is-tms  I  hit  myself 

ts'imstc  tsq  ants  Iqlalo'ina  ants  squma'  her  own  relative  that  Peli- 
can (is  of)  that  Sea-Gull  4G.1,  2 

Lixmai'yutsmin  ts'ims  m'^u'slc''  I  killed  my  own  brother 

qa'w^nttf  qa'w'*ntttc,  imparts  the  idea  of  reciprocality,  and  is 

best  rendered  by  each  other,  mutually.     The  difference  between 

the  two  parallel  forms  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  been  amplified 

bv  means  of  the  modal  suffix  -Itc  (see  §  94). 
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H  Tc/lx  tEq  skwaha'yusnE  qa'vnntl  everything  was  placed  on  both 

sides  80.8 
qavf-ntl'tc^ax  vAn'xna'wa  each  other  they  two  feared  86.2 
qa'w^nti  on  both  sides 

The  Numeral  (§§  116-117) 
§116,  The  Cardi^uils 

1.  al'^q  18.7  16.  li'x^s  H  qa'tlmx 

2.  xa'U!u  30.23  17.  Icl'x^s  H  xa'ts.'u  qta'max 

3.  cl'n'^x  62.12  18.  Icl'x^s  H  di'n^x  qta'max 

4.  xa'ts.'un  40.23  19.  Tcl'x^s  H  Icumi'ntc  aV^q  qa^'nat 

5.  Lxa^'ph  72.8  20.  xa'ts/u  Mxe'stim 

6.  qa'timx  21.  xaftslu  Mxe'stim  H  aV^q 

7.  xa'ts.'u  qta'max  30.  dl'n°'X  Mxe'stim 

8.  ch'n°'X  qta'max  40.  xa'tslun  Mxe'stim 

9.  a'V^qxaH  50.  Lxa^'p-sMxe'stim 

10.  Mx^s  8.1  60.  qa'tlmx  Mxe'stim 

11.  M'x^s  H  a'Pq  70.  xa'ts.'u  qta!max  Mxe'stim^ 

12.  ^i;'a;^A^  "^  xa'tslu  80.  (fi'nax  qta'max  Mxe'stim 

1 3.  H'x^5  ''Z  cji'w'^x  90.  a'l^'qxaH  qta'max  Mxe'stim 

14.  M'x^sHxd'ts/untca^xvA'yu  100.  M'x^s  Mxe'stim 

15.  Mi'x^sHLxa^'jyhtca^xwi'yu  101.  M'x^sMxe'stimH  al'^q 

By  origin  the  Siuslaw  numeral  system  is  probably  quinary, 
although  there  seem  to  be  only  four  simple  numeral  stems;  namel}', 
those  for  one,  two,  three,  and  five.  The  numeral  xa'tslun  four 
is  to  all  appearances  a  plural  form  of  xa'tslu  two.  The  numeral 
qa'tlmx  six  could  not  be  analyzed.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
it  may  signify  one  (finger)  up,  in  which  event  sevp:n  could  be  ex- 
plained as  denoting  two  (fingers)  up,  while  eight  could  be  rendered 
by  THREE  (fingers)  up.  In  spite  of  incessant  attempts,  the  numeral 
for  NINE  could  not  be  analyzed.  Its  probable  rendering  may  be  sug- 
gested as  ONE  (lacking  to)  ten.  The  numerals  for  fourteen  and 
fifteen  may  be  translated  as  by  ten  and  four  its  addition  and  ten 
AND  ftve  its  addition  respectivel3\  The  exact  rendering  of  nine- 
teen is  obscure,  while  twenty  evidently  denotes  two  times  ten,  etc. 

Siuslaw  does  not  possess  the  series  of  ordinal  numerals.  These  and 
the  numeral  adverbs,  such  as  the  multiplicative  numerals,  are  expressed 
idiomatically  by  means  of  adverbs  or  adverbial  suffixes.  The  adverbs 
pEll'tc  ahead  and  limnl'tc  behind  (see  §  119)  are  very  often  used  as 
ordinal  numerals  for  the  first  two  numbers. 

§   116 
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pEnVs  jpEll'tc  H  ITdanvft^  limnl'tc   Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and 

Screech-Owl  second  86.11 
^aHu' n% pEll' tc  xi'ntma'-stun  the  biggest  one  first  he  took  along 

92.18 
Qa'aHdix  psll'tc  Llha'yax  Ie  Llya'a^  along  North  Fork  at  first  it 

came,  this  fire  32.19 

Multiplicative  numerals  are  sometimes  formed  by  adding  to  the  car- 
dinals the  modal  suffix  -Itc  (see  §  94). 

xats!uvn't(An  yixa'yun  twice  I  saw  him 
a'lqdHavn  Lixu'yun  qnh  once  I  knew  it  92.12 

Ordinal  numerals  in  the  sense  of  at  the  first,  second,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  cardinals  the  suffix  -atu. 

alqa'Hu  Uxayu!'^^  on  the  first  day,  in  one  day 

xats!uwa"tu  taxayu'^^  on  the  second  day,  in  two  days 
xats.'una'Hu  tsxayu'^^  on  the  fourth  day,  in  four  days 

The  suffix  for  the  numeral  five  appears  in  a  somewhat  changed 
form.  Instead  of  the  expected  -atu^  this  numeral  takes  the  suffixes 
'tatu,  -tyatu.  The  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  the  inital  t-  of 
these  suffixes  is  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  §  104),  and  the  -atu  the 
regular  modal  suffix.  Of  course,  this  does  not  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  semi- vowel  y  in  -tyatu. 

tiamcrins  tcl'ntux  Lxa^2^istd''tu  tsxayv/'^^  our  (dual,  incl.)  boys  will 

return  in  five  days  42.7 
Lxa^phtya'Hu  Hwan  ta^n  KltsVstc  on  the  fifth  day  he  finally  came 

home  72.9 
tdl'ntux  Lxa^pistya'^tu  tsxayu'^^  he  will  come  back  in  five   days 
40.25,  26 
Two  stems,  Tcl'^x  and  liai'mut,  are  used  as  definite  numerals.     The 
former  is  best  rendered  by  each,  every;  while  the  latter,  to  all 
appearances  an  adjective  in  -t  (see  §  104),  is  best  translated  by  all. 
IcHx  tE^q  everything  24.4 
tExmu' n%tc'"ax  ants  t/dmc  TcHx  they  two  had  each  a  boy  (literally, 

males  their  two,  those  boys,  each)  40.19 
ha^'mut  7na'ltcH  ants  Limna'^q  all  elks  got  burned  34.18,  19 
ha^'mut  qa'tchit  sqa^Tctdi'tc  all  go  there  23.6 

^  117.  The  Decimal  Si/stem 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  are  expressed  by  forms  whose 
exact  rendering  would  be  ten  (twenty)  and  one  (two)  as,  for  instance, 
Wx^s  H  a'Pq  TEN  AND  ONE,  etc.     The  "tens"  are  formed  by  means  of 

§   117 
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the  suffix  -ti//i,  that  is  added  to  the  cardinal  numerals  for  ten.  The 
numeral  thus  amplified  is  preceded  bj  the  cardinals  from  two  to  ten 
(inclusive).  Thus  twenty',  literally  translated,  means  two  times  ten, 
THIRTY  signifies  three  times  ten,  and  one  hundred  denotes  ten 
TIMES  TEN.  The  numeral  for  thousand  was,  naturally  enough,  never 
used.     The  informant  invariably  gave  the  English  equivalent  for  it. 

The  Adverb  (§§  118-121) 
§  118,  liitroductori/ 

Siuslaw  has,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  number  of  adverbial 
stems.  These  express  ideas  of  a  local,  temporal,  and  modal  character. 
A  few  of  them  are  compounds, — that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  two  or 
more  adverbs  that  occur  iudependentl}^  also, — while  others  occur 
with  the  adverbial  suflSxes  whose  function  is  always  in  harmonj^ 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  bare  stem.  Thus  a  few  adverbs  indi- 
cating local  ideas  appear  with  the  local  suffix  -tc  (see  §  90),  while  most 
of  the  modal  adverbs  take  the  suffixes  of  modality  -lie  or  -a  (see  §§94 
and  96). 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  final  Ic  in  the  local  adverbs  tlk,  silmlc, 
and  sqa^Tc,  maj'^  imply  some  local  idea,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  stltn  and  stlmTc  occur. 

A  very  important  law  applying  to  local  adverbs  (and  phrases)  is  the 
fact  that,  whenever  they  are  used  in  connection  with  nouns,  the  nouns 
invariably  take  the  locative  case-endings  (see  §  86). 

§  119.  Local  AdverJjs  ajid  JPhrases 

a'mhaHx  in  the  middle  tutl'm  there  Y2.3 

ha^q  ashore  44.7  iuqa'tmE  over  there,  across 

ha^'qmas  alongside,  near  25.4  ^%y«'a"^  up-stream  32.22 

liaHmJs  beyond  qa'titc^  across  the  river,  opposite 

^i?Zi7c  ahead,  first  32. 19  80.16 

m^yo^Jt'^s    in    the    beginning  qa'thi  from  here  60.4 

82.11  qa' Xante*  under,  down,  below  8.10 

^m'^s^  here  17.3  qa'xun,  qa^'xun^  high  up,  above, 

tlk,  ta'Tc  here  56.5,  19  on  8.7;  34.21 

'  Probably  related  to  the  Coos  ii"  oveb  there. 

-  Alsea  tu'qwi. 

'Coos  5a'i<7c  DOWN  the  stream. 

<  Related  to  Alsea  ?e'ian  uxder,  below. 

5  Coos  qaxan-  up. 

§§   118-119 
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qaV'x'^  on  top  76.14 

qa^u'tc"-     below,     down     the 

stream  62.17,  18 
qa}wa'cfi  below,  down  stream 

80.6 
tqaHvl'^    tqaP'vMc    up-stream 

66.8,  12 
stlm,  stlmh  there  30.23;  32.12 
sqd'tEm  from  there  34.3 
sqo}k^  sqeh  there  14.6 


qa^hd'nm.S,qa^ha'ntci2iVlO.^',^Q.b 
qan^  qardstd'tc  down,  below  12.6 
qd'x^m  off  shore,  out  in  the  "svater 

34.6 
qUl  inside 

Itmni'tc  behind,  after,  second  86.11 
Inu  outside  38.23 
lI'u  near  (used  also  as  a  verb  in 

the  sense  to  cojie,  to  approach) 

40.12 


120*  TcTYiporal  Adverbs 


ats^  at  that  time,  when  16.8 
a^'lal  then,  afterwards  34,3 
hl'nak!^  right  away  20.1 
wd'moits  long-    ago,    alread}'^ 

14.7 
wl'yu  still,  yet 
yoftsa  a  long  time  11.3 
ta'llts  after  a  while  50.2 
tih  awhile 

Li'mqa  quick. 


tsd'nxaHs  yesterday 

tsim,  always  15.5 

ts^u'xtUs  early  in  the  morning  40. 9 

td^hjac  L!a'°-^  sometimes  100.7 

hv}yaftsacL!a'°'^*    after    a    while, 

soon  7.7 
^.'%d'noday  38.16 
TcI^'lu^  tomorrow 60.2 
Indt  always  13.3 
right  away  19.6 


S  121.  3Iodal  Adverbs 


a'tsa^  atsl'tc  thus  15.5;  11.2 
hl'catca  a  little 
yaP-'xa^  much,  many  8.5 
yux^  too  much  12.2 
tt'mwa  together  40.18 
nictcama^' naf  E     differently 
9.3,  4 

Particles  (§§  122-133) 


s^a'tsa,^  s^atsi'tc  thus  8.2,  7 
sH:tvl'tc  very,  very  much  16.10 
dh'ntcata  in  a  circle 
tsl'lclya  very,  very  much  13.9 
xyal'x^    lev}    xyal'x    almost,   very 
nearly  11.1;  10.9,  11.1 


§  122.  IntroductorTj 

Siiislaw  has  a  great  number  of  particles  which  sei-ve  to  define  more 
clearly  a  certain  part  of  speech  or  even  a  whole  sentence.     Their 

1  Alsea  ja«i  high. 

sPossibly  related  to  Coos  qaya'atc  down  the  stream. 

3See§136. 

*  A  compound  adverb  consisting  of  the  negation  fc(7«'  not.  the  adverb  yd't.ia  a  long  time,  amplified 
by  the  obscure  suffix  -c,  and  of  the  stem  i.'o'oi  (see  §  133). 

5  By  prefixing  to  this  adverb  the  demonstrative  pronoun  aTits,  Siuslaw  forms  a  compound  adverb 
ants  k.'^'Lu,  which  is  best  rendered  by  yesterday. 

''''''''■  §§   120-122 
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meaning  was  deduced  mostly  from  the  sense  of  the  sentence  in  which 
they  occurred.  These  stems  are  either  monosyllabic  (in  which  case 
the}"  may  be  enclitic  or  proclitic)  or  they  consist  of  two  or  more  syl- 
lables. A  limited  number  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
originally  independent  particles.  As  a  rule,  particles  are  not  capable 
of  word-formation — that  is  to  say,  they  can  not  be  amplified  by  means 
of  any  of  the  grammatical  processes,  such  as  prefixation,  suffixation, 
etc.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  shows  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  verbal  stem  free  from  all  subjective  suffixes,  these  suffixes  are 
preferablj'^  added  to  the  particles  that  precede  the  verb  (see  §  26). 
Some  of  these  particles  seem  to  be  in  reality  verbal  stems,  but  do  not 
convey  a  clear  verbal  idea  unless  used  in  conjunction  with  a  proper 
verbal  suffix  (see  §  135). 

In  accordance  with  their  syntactic  function,  the  particles  may  be 
conveniently  subdivided  into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Pronominal  particles. 

(2)  Numeral  particles. 

(3)  Conjunctions. 

(4)  Temporal  particles. 

(5)  Particles  denoting  degrees  of  certainty. 

(6)  Particles  indicating  connection  with  previously  expressed  ideas. 

(7)  Exhortative  particles. 

(8)  Restrictive  particles. 

(9)  Miscellaneous  particles. 

(10)  Suffixed  particle  -u  {-a^). 

(11)  The  stem  Lla^^K 

§  123.  JPronotninal  I* articles 

The  pronominal  forms  treated  in  §  115  are  used  sometimes  without 
formative  prefixes,  and  appear  then  like  true  particles.  The  follow- 
ing are  particularly  used  in  this  manner: 

td'^'k  this,  here  ts'q  what,  something 

tE  this  tcmt,  tci'nta'^  which  one,  who- 

tu  that  ever,  whatever,  how  much, 

ants  that  one  how  many 

watc  who,  some  one  Wims  (reflexive)  self 

qa'w^nti  mutually 
§  123 
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Related  to  tcint  are  the  particles  tclk  where,  and  ted,  tcaitci'tc 

WHERE  TO. 

tcikf  a  local  particle  denoting  rest.  It  may  be  used  indicatively 
and  in  an  interrogatory  sense.     It  is  best  rendered  by  where. 

telle  s^a^na'ml  Ico'tan  where  is  his  horse  ? 

t(yik  qiiuhu'yun  Ai^^c  where  (ever)  he  finds  a  person  94.9,  10 

lev}  idle  nowhere  56.11 

tclJc  ants  Tclalatu''^  where  that  fun  (is)  88.2 

t(fik  ants  y%kt%'l"ma  lqcC-''tu  where  that  big  log  (is)  88.17,  18 

tcaf  tcdttcl'tCf  a  local  particle  indicating  motion.  It  is  used  in 
an  interrogative  and  indicative  significance,  and  is  best  rendered  by 
WHERE  (to).  The  form  tcaitci'tc  may  be  explained  as  caused  by  the 
double  suffixation  of  the  adverbial  suffix  -Itc  (see  §  §  90,  94).  Such 
double  adding  of  a  suffix  occurs  in  only  one  other  instance;  namely,  in 
the  case  of  the  nominal  suffix  -ax  (see  §  101). 

Icumi'ntc  ted  yax  nowhere  (anything  to)  see  34.4 
Tcumi'ntcxiln  qa^ha'ntc  ted  m'ctcis  not  we  two  (excl.)  far  some- 
where will  go  66.2 
.   .   .  tcdn  tE  Liu'  .  .  .  where  this  I  arrived  66.19 
tcaitci'tc  LO^L  nl'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  go  64.20 
tcaitci'tc  qa't&ntyax  he  went  somewhere 

§  124:.  Numeral  Particles 

Here  belong  the  following  stems:  yd'^'xa'  many  (see.  also  §  12), 
tE'mxut^  tsi'nExma,  tsVmxt  half,  and  l^aH  how  many.  The  particles 
serving  as  fractional  numerals  invariably  follow  the  noun  they  define, 
while  the  two  other  numeral  particles  may  either  precede  or  follow  it. 

yixa'yun  yd'^'xa^  hltc  I  saw  many  people 

tE'mxut  td'la  half  a  dollar 

hi'tcHc  tsi'nExma  ants  t.'l  that  bear  is  half  a  person  (literally  [a] 

person  [is]  his  [one]  half,  that  bear)  60.16 
hltc  tsi'nlxt  ants  til  half  human  (is)  that  bear  60.22 
These  forms  might  also  be  considered  as  adjectives.     It  will  be 
noted  that  most  of  them  end  in  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  §  104). 

§  125.  Conjunctions 

Only  three  particles  were  found  that  may  be  properly  said  to  have 
the  function  of  our  conjunctions.     These  particles  are  a'l'du,  a^'sxa, 

and«^.  gg   124-125 
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a'l'du  refers  to  nouns  only,  and  its  function  is  of  an  inclusive 
character,  indicating  that  the  defined  noun  is  included  in  the  action. 
It  alwa3^s  follows  the  noun  and  is  best  rendered  by  likewise.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  a  verb  (see  §  135). 

H  t!l  a'l'du  ma'ltcH  Bear  likewise  got  burned  34.16 
A^'^«  a'l'du  mi'ltdst  Wild-Cat  likewise  burned  34.17 
ya^'xa^x  a'l'du  IHIa'yun  fern-roots  they  two  likewise  eat  98.15 
qa^'x^nx  a'l'du  ya'q^hltux  at  night  you  likewise  shall  watch  70.18, 
19 
ai'sxa   serves   the    same   purpose   as   the    preceding   a'l'du,  but 
may  either  precede  or  follow  the  noun  to  which  it  refers.     It  is  best 
rendered  b}'  also,  too. 

a'l'^q  tExmJu!ni  H  a'V^q  qlutcu'ni  H  ai'sxa  sqa%tci'tc  qa'tc^ntux  one 

man  and  one  woman  too  will  go  there  30.21,  22 
ha^'natc  ai'sxa  ll'tla}  her  food  belonged  to  some  one  else  (literally, 
different  her,  also,  food)  54.7 
"^  has  various  functions.     Its  chief    function  is  that  of  a  copula 
between  nouns  and  sentences,  and  in  that  case  is  best  rendered  by  and. 
Its  position  is  free,  although  it  tends  to  follow  the  noun    and  to 
precede  the  verb. 

a'l'^q  tExmu'ni  H  a'l'^q  qlutcu'ni  one  man  and  one  woman  30.21,  22 

mita'aHin  H  mila'aHin  my  father  and  my  mother 

yEni's  2^Eli'tc  H  lldanu'Tc^  limnl'tc  Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and 

Screech-Owl  second  86.11 
s^at^'tG  wom',  H  la'qla}t  thus  he  said  and  started  22.5,  6 
ta^  H  IH.'d^'  he  sits  and  eats 

It  serves,  furthermore,  to  introduce  a  new  idea,  in  which  case  its 
functional  character  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of  our  syntactic 
period.  Its  exact  rendering  is  a  rather  difficult  matter,  unless  the 
arbitrary  then  be  excepted. 

L  .'xu'yun  mi'lc  !a  t^'Tc  .'ya.     l  Ixu'yun  hl'sa  Ik  fan'^wa'k^  antspEni's. 

Lna^'^^  Kite  H  Iqaqo)' txa^n  jpEnci! s  she  knew  him  (to  be)  very  bad. 

Screech-Owl  knew  that  Skunk  very  well.     At  a  rich  man  Skunk 

was  breaking  his  wind  86.5,  6,  7 
s^atsl'tc  waa^'  ants  Ik  lanu'k^.   Ants  plna'st  H  ci'n^xyat/ya  dqa'wax. 

H  s^atsl'tc  waa'  ants  Iklanu'k^.     Thus  said  that  Screech-Owl. 

Then  that  sick  man  thought  of  running  away.     Then  thus  said 

that  Screech-Owl  86.14,  15,  16 
§   125 
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Finally,  it  may  denote  a  connection  with  a  previously  expressed  idea, 
especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  particle  wa*  (see  §128). 

wa}  yikt  ants  hitsl'\  H  ta'qnis  Jtltu'stc  although  big  (is)  that  house, 

still  (it  is)  full  (of)  people  25.2,  3 
wa}  tdh'wa  majHc  ants  lqa^"tu,  H  miltca^  'although  in  the  water  lay 

those  logs,  nevertheless  (they)  began  to  burn  32.22 
wa^  yaP-'xa^  hUe,  H  ha^'mut  s^as  lH!a'yun  although  many  (were) 

the  people,  still  he  devoured  (them)  all  94.10,  11 

This  subordinate  function,  as  it  were,  is  particularly  brought  out 
when  H  is  followed  or  preceded  by  the  modal  adverb  a'tsa^  s^a'tsa  thus 
(see  §  121).     This  phrase  is  invariably  rendered  by  that  is  why. 

o^tsa  H  wan  tEmu'tx  hltcvf'^  that  is  why  now  people  assemble  15. 5, 6 
a'tsan  HnlcurnVntc  si'n^xyun  that  is  why  I  don't  want  it  1.5.8 
s^a'tsaHTcumi'nto  m'lc/a  xi'ntmll  hltc  that  was  why   not  alone 

traveled  a  person  94.11 
H  s^a'tsa  H  haya'mut  Uyatc  Lfxvfyun  and  this  is  why  all  people 

know  it 

§  126*  Temporal  Particles 

While  Siuslaw  employs  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  different  tenses  in  the  verb,  it  has  a  few  particles  that  are 
used  to  define  more  clearly  the  time,  duration,  or  occurrence  of  a 
certain  action.  These  are  used  mostly  in  conjunction  with  the  proper 
temporal  suffixes.     The  following  particles  serve  this  purpose: 

al,  denotes  commencement  of   an  action,  and  has  been  rendered 

rather  freely  by  now. 

a'Laii  litla'wax  now  I  commence  to  eat 

OLL  slLa'wax  now  he  commences  to  swim 

H^nx  dL  hutca'to  now  they  began  to  play  72.23,  24 

wan  indicates  finality,  completion  of  action.  It  either  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  verb.  The  informant  invariably  rendered  it  by 
NOW,  THEN,  but  the  most  proper  rendering  would  be  finally. 

Hwan  tci^n  he  finally  returned  68.12 
aqa'qa'^x  wan  they  two  finally  ran  away  92.5 
wan  smufa'f  finally  it  ends  9.1 
sqa^k  wan   hawa^'  there  finally  it  ends  14.6 
ivaf  waha',  expresses  repetition  of  action,  and  is  best  rendered 
by  again.     It  rarely  occurs  as  an  independent  particle,  being  mostly 
used  as  a  verb  (see  §  135).     The  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
double  form  has  been  given  in  §  3. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2— 12 38  §    ^26 
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qa'tc^nt  amis  Kite  waha'  that  man  went  again  19.5 
Tc/in¥ya'waxan  waha' wax  I  will  look  again  56.20 
Hwan  waha'ha^n  qa'mskHc  finally  again  (said)  to  him  his  younger 

brother  56.20,  21 
Hn  humVntG  xm'Lltux  wa'^tux  I  will  not  go  back  again  46.8 
waha^'  xalna^'  ants  ya^k^s  again  climb  up  those  seals  62.10 

llyax-  indicates  short  duration  of  action.  It  always  occurs  in 
verbal  form  (see  §  135),  and  is  best  rendered  by  a  while. 

ll'yaxEm  qa'q^'nEm!  listen  a  while! 

ll'yax'^xyaxan  a^'sisyax  I  slept  a  while 

llyaxa'waxan  a^sa'wax  I  intend  to  sleep  a  while  27.5,  6 

§  127*  Particles  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  and 
Etnotional  States 

a'cklalt  indicates  a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  is 
best  rendered  by  perhaps,  (I)  thought.  It  consists  of  two  etymologi- 
cally  obscure  stems,  a'ck.'a  and  IL  The  subjective  pronouns,  when 
added  to  this  particle,  are  always  suflBxed  to  the  initial  element,  and 
never  to  li.    It  is  invariably  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

a'cklanl  li  xau'  (I)  thought  you  (had)  died  68.14,  15 

a'cklali  atsl'tc  xvnL/a'wax  ants  tia'mdins  (I)  thought  thus  were 

going  to  return  our  (dual,  inch)  boys  42,9,  10 
a'cklali  qa't&nt  he  went  (away)  perhaps 

lia'nTian  emphasizes  a  statement  as  having  actually  occurred. 
Hence  it  is  rendered  by  indeed,  to  be  sure.     It  precedes  the  verb. 

H  vjan  ha'nhan  s^atsa'tx  hltcu'^  now,  indeed,  thus  people  play  7.4 
H  wan  ha'nhan  Liu'vxuix  hit^stc  finally,  sure  enough,  they  were 
coming  to  different  houses  30.6 

hanh!  "kind  of,"  like,  has  a  double  function.  AVhen  used  with 
verbs,  it  implies  that  the  action  is  not  intimately  known  to  the  speaker. 
When  referring  to  nouns  (objects),  it  expresses  a  comparison  between 
the  defined  noun  and  one  already  known  to  the  speaker.  It  always 
precedes  the  noun  or  verb. 

hanlc!  tciktc  ha^  he  is  in  a  way  glad  (literally,  "kind  of  "   some- 
where his  mind?)  70.15 
hank/  vA'nxHx  ha}  he  is  rather  afraid 
§   127 
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hank!  M!t(ftc  nictdmahnu  ts  qwo'txcO-  the  beaver  acts  like  a  person 

(literally,  like  a  person  his  actions  [of]  this  beaver)  54.11 
hank!  hltc  (he  is)  like  (an)  Indian  102.5 

tEQO  (I)  WONDER,  SUPPOSE  (if),  (I)  don't  KNOW.  This  particle 
has  a  dubitative  character,  expressing  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
as  to  the  possibility  or  advisability  of  a  certain  action.  It  may  refer 
to  any  part  of  the  sentence,  but  must  always  precede  the  verb. 

tffi'nta^n  tEX  Vkwa'yun  I  wonder  which  one  (shall)  I  take  88.20; 
90.1 

ni'ctcl  tEX  xi'ntmls  hltc  (I)  wonder  how  (a)  person  (can)  keep  on 
traveling 

ni'ctcan  tExnxctca'wax  (I  doubt  whether  we)  shall  accomplish  (any- 
thing) 60.9 

ni'ctcanl  tsx  xawa'un  (I)  wonder  how  we  (incl.)  can  kill  him  15.7 

htl.  This  particle  occurs  in  the  texts  only  once;  but,  judging 
from  the  examples  obtained  in  conversation,  it  seems  to  express 
agreeable  surprise. 

hl^'san  kil  wan  waa'yuts  well  he  told  me  (I  was  agreeably  surprised) 

46.18 
ta^  Ml  wan  he  is  here  (literally,  he  stays,  surprise) 

h  (I)  MAY,  PERHAPS.  This  IS  a  dubitative  particle,  occurring 
also  in  Coos,^  and  denoting  possibility  of  action.  Owing  to  its  dubita- 
tive character,  it  has  often  an  interrogative  significance. 

nl'ctca  Jc^  what  is  the  matter?  (literally,  how,  perhaps  .  .  .)  90.12 
kUnJcya'ioaxan  tqa^wl'tck'^  laaha'wax  I  may  look  again  up-stream 

56.20 
nl'ctxan  k^  a'ntsin  rnatH'  ts  kv}  tci'nil  what  may  (be  the  cause  that) 

that  my  elder  brother,  this  here,  not  comes  back?  58.11,  12 
Vkvja'yunanx  Ic^  Ul'a^  you  may  get  salmon  48.18 

h^'^ncif  a  compound  particle,  consisting  of  the  preceding  one  and 
of  the  particle  of  interrogation  na  (see  §  131).  Its  significance  is 
dubitative,  and  it  may  be  rendered  by  it  seems,  perhaps,  maybe,  (I) 
GUESS.     Its  position  is  freely  movable. 

wan  k^na  ta'kin  s^atsttc  aHi's  now  it  seems,  this  I  thus  dream  70.1 
yd'^'xa^  Ifl'a^  tqa^wl'  k^7ia  much  salmon  may  be  up-stream  56.8 

I  See  Coos,  p.  385. 
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s^as  Tc^na  d^xu'yun  he,  I  guess,  drove  it  away  56.11 
lakwa''k'u}'n  TC'nh  he  took  him  (away),  perhaps  58.14 
Icumt'ntc  Tc^na  s^atn'tc  not  thus  (it  is),  I  guess  21.10 

xl.  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed  harik!  (see 
p.  594).     It  may  best  be  rendered  by  (it)  looks  like,  as  if. 

m'ts.'u  XI  Kite  tE  M'nna  (it)  looks  as  if  two  people  here  were  talking 
pl?iaHx  xl  (it)  looks  as  if  he  were  sick 
tqata^'txan  xl  I  feel  rather  warm 

Lo^L  (I)  WONDER,  (I)  don't  KNOW.  It  either  precedes  or  else 
follows  the  verb. 

tcaltaf  tc  Lo^ L  ni'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  (he  will)  go  64.20 
tea  Lo^L  Ll'utux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  stop  (arrive)  64.24 
plna}'  LO^L  (1)  wonder  whether  he  is  sick 

§  128.  Particles  Denoting  Connection  with  Previously 
Expressed  Ideas 

Siuslaw  has  only  two  particles  that  serve  this  purpose.  These  are 
nVctcfirn  and  wa}. 

nt'ctctrn  indicates  causality,  and  is  best  rendered  by  because. 

.  .  .  ni'ctcim  sqa^lc  Ll'watll  .  .  .  because  there  he  frequently 
came  68.4,  5 

.  .  .  ni'ctcim  s^as  Tc/^xa'ywi  tE  hltc  .  .  .  because  he  made  disap- 
pear these  people  18.8 

.  .  .  nt'ctciTnin  niEq/ya'ivax  .  .   .  because  I  intend  to  dance  72.12 

.   .   .  nV ctim^nx  namH  tE' q  .   .   .  because  you  are  my  relative  21.5 

wa^  is  best  rendered  by  although,  even,  in  spite  of.  It  may 
refer  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole  or  to  any  of  its  parts.  The  complex 
of  ideas  dependent  upon  wa}  is  invariably  introduced  bj^^  the  conjunc- 
tion H  (see  §  125). 

cuqwa'an  hawa'yun^  v:a}  ca'yatc  he  passes   it  as  roast,  although 

his  penis  [it  was]  (literally,  roast  he  makes  it)  90.13 
ni'ctcim  sqa'Tc  Ll'wat.'l^  wa'-  ya'tsa,  because  there  he  frequently 

came  every  time  (literally,  because  there  he  came  frequently, 

even  for  a  long  time)  68.4,  5 
v)a^  ml'TcIa^  L.'aya'  H  ixata^' even  on  a  bad  place  he  runs  14.1 
wa^  yikt  ants  hltsl'^  H  tafqnls  hltu'stc  although  big  (was)  that 

house,  nevertheless  full  (it  was  of)  people  25.2,  3 
§   128 
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wa/t  qa^x,  H  xint  in  spite  of  (the  fact  that  it  was)  night,  (they)  kept 

on  going  61.24 
wa}  tEq  ml'lcla  H  IHla'yun  s'^as  even  (if  it  is)  something  bad  still 

she  eats  it  44.20 

§  129.  Exhortative  Particles 

qa^l  expresses  a  polite  command  addressed  to  the  first  and  third 
persons.  It  is  hence  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  exhortative 
mode.  The  verb  usually  occurs  with  exhortative  suffixes  (see  §  §  41, 
48,  63,  64),  although  instances  of  idiomatic  expressions  are  not  lacking 
where  these  suffixes  have  been  omitted  (see  §  139).  This  particle  is 
best  rendered  by  let  (me,  him,  us,  etc.). 

qaH  qat&nl'xvn  let  him  go! 

qa^'la^x  lakimJnl  let  them  two  seize  (them) !  52.12,  13 
qa^,n  xdLll'tsmE  h%ts%'^  let  me  fix  his  house! 
qaRwan  a^'stux  let  him  sleep  now!  27.8 

tcu,  serves  to  emphasize  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes. 
It  invariably  follows  the  verb,  which  must  occur  in  either  of  these  two 
forms.  It  can  not  be  translated  easily.  In  some  instances  the  inform- 
ant rendered  it  by  try  to. 

qaqu'^nEm  tcu  listen  now! 
ll'tlEinans  tcu  let  us  (inch  dual)  eat! 
qa'txEin  tcu  cry!  H 

a^'sEm  tcu  try  to  sleep! 

tEincC  indicates  a  polite  command  addressed  to  any  person. 
The  informant  rendered  it  by  it  is  better  to.  .  .  .  Although  it 
usually  followed  verbs  having  imperative  suffixes,  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain examples  showing  the  use  of  this  particle  in  conjunction  with 
verbal  expressions  of  a  non-imperative  character. 

qv)a"^nyux  tEma  Laaya'tc  better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!  29.2 

a'^'sEm  tEma  (you  had)  better  sleep! 

tEjna  wa'tux  it  is  better  (that)  he  should  talk 

ah^ha'n  is  apparently  a  compound  particle,  whose  component 
elements  can  no  longer  be  analyzed.  It  has  an  emphatic  character, 
implying  that  a  certain  command  addressed  to  the  second  person  must 
be  obeyed.     It  is  best  rendered  by  must,  necessarily. 

ll'tlEm  dk^ha'n  you  must  eat! 
Llwalnls  ak^ha'n  you  must  tell  him  I 
lH'1%8  ak^ha'n  you  must  hit  him! 
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§  130.  Restrictive  Particles 

ata's  limits  the  action  to  only  one  object,  and  is  to  be  rendered 
by  ONLY,  MERELY.     It  usually  follows  the  restricted  object. 

Iqa'qa^nx  ata'is  3-our  wind  only  (is  sick)  86.16,  17 

pd'l'u  ata's  qatcu^'txa^tnE  from  (one)  well  only  it  is  bein^  drunk 

(plural)  76.12 
sqa^lc  wan  ata's  hawa^'  only  there  now  it  ends  29.7 
s^as  ata's  Llxu'yun  he  onl}'  knows  it  44.8 

lia^'tsl  has  a  restrictive  function,  and  is  best  rendered  b}-  nothing 

BUT. 

hlqlaha^ni  ants  xu'nha^  hci'^'tsl  nothing  but  dentalia  shells  these 

(people)  bet  78.14 
ha^'tmi  lid' tan  yxxa'yun  nothing  but  horses  I  saw 

txu  MERELY,  ONLY,  JUST.  It  refers  mostly  to  the  verb,  and  may 
either  precede  or  follow  it. 

txu  xyal'xi' sVin  qa't&nt  just  a  little  w^ays  he  went  12.1 
txu  ll't(ft  ll'nlnx  just  Cougar  (will  be)  thy  name  13.5,  6 
xa^iv^ya^'  txu  lncatca'sk!%n  he  merely  came  out  for  a  little  while  64.8 
ll'tlEm  txu  just  eat!  40.26;  42.1 

cnfn^xyat.'ya  txu  he  was  only  continually  thinking  42.2 
Tcumi'oitc  txu  qiutcyjiya' t  Kite  not  for  nothing  a  person  gets  a  wife 
(literally,  not  just  a  woman  has  [gets  a]  person)  74.1 

§  131*  Miscellaneous  Particles 

JcTVf  JxUrm'ntCf  no,  not.  These  are  two  etymologically  related 
stems  that  are  used  as  particles  of  negation.  The  final  tc  in  Tcumi'ntc 
is  the  adverbial  suflSx  (see  §§  23,  94) 

Icu^  cnH'xM  he  did  not  move  27.2,  3 

leu}  ni'ctca  nl'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  to  him  94,12,  13 

fcu*"ya'i!sacz,.V°*  not  long  then  ...   7.7 

Icumi'ntc  hl^'sa  not  good  (it  is)  12.2 

Icumi'ntc  lU/aya't  ants  led' tan  not  food  had  the  horses  34.10 

When  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24),  Icu^  is  con- 
tracted into  IciDl.  This  contraction  is  not  based  on  any  distinct  phonetic 
law,  but  is  the  result  of  rapidity  of  speech. 

liwi'ya^x  ya'xaH  mi'cVla*  not  he  saw  their  (dual)  vulvas  90.3 
Tcvyinx  yd'tsa  s^a't^yax  not  they  long  (did)  thus  11.3,  4 
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In  certain  cases  the  negated  verb  takes,  beside  the  negative  particle, 
the  distinct  suffix  of  negation  -ll  (see  §  53). 

ha^%  ha'ntkf  yes,  all  right,  are  used  as  particles  of  affirmation. 

ha^  yes,  all  right  21.8 

hafnxk  yes 

ha^  Li'mqan  tdl'ntux  all  right,  I'll  come  back  right  away  56.21,  22 

A«"  wa'nxan  hatc'a''^un  yes,  now  we  (excl.)  shall  ask  her  74.12 

na  serves  as  a  particle  of  interrogation,  and  refers  to  the  sentence 
as  a  whole.  Its  phonetic  similarity  to  the  independent  personal  pro- 
noun for  the  first  person  singular  (see  §  24)  is  merely  accidental. 

n%ctci't<An  tExna  wa'a>s  I  wonder  what  shall  I  say?  74.7 

'pina^  na  is  he  sick? 

pakwa'wanx  na  are  you  going  to  play  shinny? 

a",  hCf  have  an  exclamatory  character,  and  may  be  called  inter- 
jections. 

a",  nict&i'tG  pla'^n  na  waha'  what!  is  he  sick  again? 
he,  Tcumi'ntc  hl'^sa  nl'xHc  Hey!  it  (does)  not  (look)  well  on  you 
13.5 

Ua't%,  kaH'xttf  an  emphatic  particle.  It  never  occurs  alone,  being 
always  preceded  by  the  negation  Icu^,  'kumi'ntc  (see  p.  598),  and  is 
then  best  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

TcumVntc  Icatl'  xa'^'wll  not  at  all  he  came  out  (from  water)  64.7,  8 
leu}  Icatl'xti  L.'xma^  ants  ya^TcH  he  did  not  entirely  kill  that  seal 

64.12,  13 
fcu*  Icatl'xti  xa^'vnl  not  again  he  floated  up  64.16,  17 

tntntCf  a  temporal  particle  indicating  time  in  general.  It  is  ren- 
dered by  WHEN,  SOMETIMES.  The  final  ic  is  the  adverbial  suffix  j^ai- 
excellence  (see  §  23). 

mintc  Llaya'  some  time 

mintc  LO^L  Ll'utux  (I)  wonder  when  he  will  arrive 

rra'ntc^nx  tca'xautyax  when  did  you  go  home? 

tsan,  ants,  ku'  nats.  These  three  particles  are  etymologically 
related.  The  last  one  is  composed  of  the  particle  of  negation  lev} 
NOT  and  of  nats.  The  forms  ants  and  nats  resulted  from  the  law  of 
consonantic  metathesis  (see  §13);  ants  is  easily  confused  with  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  of  similar   phonetic   structure  (see  §   115). 
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These  particles  serve  to  introduce  conditional  clauses,  and  are  best  ren- 
dered by  IF,  SINCE.     Jcu^  nats  is  rendered  b}-  if  kot  (see  also  §  136). 

tsa'ntci  tu'ha  s^'n^xxjun  ...  if  you  want  to  buj'  her  .   .   .  74.8 
tsa! ntc%  d' )i^xyaxa^)i,  Htci  hatc'a'yun  since  you  want  her,  (go  and) 

ask  her  Ti.lO,  11 
ya°''xa^  Jdtc  tEni^wa^'  sqa^k,  atits  ha^qa^'  ants  haml'Hdi  many  people 

assembled  there,  when  (if)  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
.  .   .  ants  fkwa' myax  ants  %nq!a'a}  when  (ice)  closed  up  that  river 

78.3 

Whenever  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  the  negative  leu} 
nd,ts,  the  co-ordinate  sentence  that  follows  must  be  preceded  hj  the 
particle  nats. 

Icu^  nats  xa''wa°'xaHnE,  H  nats  tsl'lc.'ya  mi'Tc/a  L!a'°-^  if  he  had  not 
been  killed,  it  would  have  been  a  very  bad  country  29.7,  8 

lev}  nats  Li'uyax,  Hn  nats  nalcwa' yatltl  ha'''  if  he  had  not  come,  I 
should  have  been  sorry 

nt'ctccif  nl'ctca,  nictx.  These  three  forms  are  undoubtedl}"- 
etymologically  related.  Their  primary  function  can  not  be  easily  de- 
fined, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing grammatical  concepts  of  a  varying  character.  The  most 
frequent  uses  made  of  these  particles  are  those  of  an  interrogative  and 
indefinite  pronoun.  The  function  of  an  interrogative  pronoun  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  form  ni'etca  when  followed  by  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  ts  (see  §  115),  while  it  serves  as  an  indefinite  pronoun 
whenever  it  is  preceded  by  the  negative  particle  M*,  TcwnVntc  not. 
ni'ctca  is  frequently  amplified  b}'^  means  of  the  modal  suffix  -Itc  (see 
§  94). 

ni'ctca  fc"  tE  cuqwa' an  tE  ha'Tcwatlya  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 

this  roast  here  continually  falls  down?  90.12 
nl'ctcanx  tanx  yaP-'xa^  qdtx  why  do  you  (this  one)  cry  (so)  much? 

94.16,  17 
7ii'ctcan  tsx  nictca'wax  1  doubt  whether  (we)  shall  accomplish  any- 
thing 60.9 
ni'ctcanl  tEX  xawa'un  how  can  we  kill  him?  15.7 
.  .  .  ni'ctca  tE  ta^  .   .   .  how  this  one  was  living  16.2 
leu''  ni'ctca  nl'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  (to  stop)  him  94.12,  13 
leu"-  ni'ctca  qa'tr^ll  not  able  to  get  a  drink  76.11 
fcu*  ni'ctca  la'lcwll  lit!  ay  a'  she  could  not  get  food  96.16,  17 
nictcl'tc^tcitEtEjn^wa'tam  .  .  .  why  you  have  been  gathered  30. 17 
§   131 
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T^umi'ntc  mctdi'tc  d'nxll  he  thinks  of  nothing  (else)  60.20,  21 
Tcwrii'nfc^tci  nictcl'to  ta'td  tEinu'uts  not  for  nothing  did  I  assem- 
ble you  (here)  30.18,  19 

7ilctx  occurs  in  two  instances  onl}',  and  to  all  appearances  has  an 
interrogative  significance. 

nl'ctxan  7j«  a'ntsin  mat!%'  ts  M'  tcl'ml  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 

my  elder  brother  here  does  not  come  back?  58.11,  12 
nlctx  Tc^  a'naxa}  how  (would  it  be  if)  he  were  given  up?  64.26 

In  a  great  many  cases  ni'ctca  and  nl'ctca  are  used  as  verbs  with  a 
significance  that  adapts  itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  (see  §  135). 
The  particles  are  then  verbalized  by  means  of  some  of  the  verbal 
suffixes. 

Tsv}  ni'ctca  nl'ctcutnE  nothing  could  le  done  {to  stop)  him  94.12,  13 
ley}  nl'ctca  tcaUc%'tc  ni'cteil  not  can  anywhere  {they)  go  76.14 
humi'ntcxun  Jii'ctds  not  we  two  (excl.)  will  Tceep  on  going  56.2 
ni'ctcan  Iex  ntctcalioax  I  doubt  whether  (we)  are  going  to  do  (any- 
thing) 60.9 
nl'ctcafa^x  dln^xyun  to  fight  mutually  they  two  want  (it)  52.2 

In  one  instance  the  addition  of  a  nominal  suffix  has  transformed 
nt'ctca  into  a  noun. 

IcuinVntc  qivatc  L'fxu'x^n  nt'ctcatc  ants  ni'ctdist  no  one  knows  what 
happened  to  them  (literall}',  how  their  ayW-ya/)  40.15,  16 

§  132.  The  Suffixed  Particle  -u  (a") 
It  indicates  an  action,  transitive  or  intransitive,  that  is  performed 
near  the  speaker,  and  may  be  added  to  stems  other  than  verbal.  It 
always  stands  in  final  position  as  a  loose  suffix.  Since  similar  forma- 
tive elements  expressing  other  locative  categories  were  not  found  in 
Siuslaw,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Alsea  employs,  besides  this  suffix, 
many  other  suffixes  denoting  location  of  action,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  element  represents  a  formative  element  borrowed  from  Alsea. 
The  Siuslaw  render  it  by  here,  this  way.  A  peculiar  phonetic 
law  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  this  particle.  When  follow- 
ing the  consonantic  cluster  nx^  it  causes  the  dropping  of  the  x  (see  §  4). 
The  interchange  between  u  and  «"  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

IcaH  =  to  follow  92.7  Ichvas^yu'tsana^  you  will  overtake 

me  92.3 
qa^xHn  above  80.12  yu^^L.'a'tx  qa^xHnu'  it  broke  on  top 

94.4 
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qa'taintux  he  will  come  qa't&ntuxa^  natch.%  will  come  to  me 

xim'L.'Em  come  back!  xwil .' Ema^  come  back  this  waj^! 

Llu'unanx  they  come  (trans.)      Llu'unana^    tdi'wanE  they  come 

out  from  the  water 
xi'ntanx  they  travel  88.20  o^ntancC^  ti'mwa  they  travel  this 

way  together 
ya'ijuyunanx  thou  art  seen        ya'quyunana'^  thou  art  seen  here 
qa'Oia'n  from  afar  66.8  qa^haf  hana^  lIu'  he  came  from  afar 

sqaftE7nivom.i\i&T&Z4:.Z  sqa'tmanu  tsi l  / a' L/d'^nl  shoot  at 

him  from  there 

§  133.  TIw  Stem  Lla'^* 

The  original  function  of  this  stem  is  that  of  a  noun  denoting  place, 
COUNTRY,  GROUND,  WORLD,  and  it  occurs  in  this  function  in  a  great 
many  instances.     Its  locative  form  is  hlaya'  ov  Llayu's  (see  §  86). 

ml'lcla  hla''^^  a  bad  world  29,8 

yak.'isVinu'  hlaya'  H  tiyvf'^^  on  a  small  place  they  were  living 

38.19 
mVtcistun  L.'ayu'stc  he  made  (them)  fall  to  the  ground  94.7,  8 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  used  with  a  significance  which,  while 
intimately  connected  with  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  lend  to  it  a 
peculiar  function.  Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  verbs 
expressing  meteorological  phenomena,  and  serves  as  the  (impersonal) 
subject  of  such  verbs. 

hi'n^TcIya  L.'a''^^  it  rained  78.1 

Ti ! u^wina^'  L!a'°'^  ice  (appeared)  all  over  76.11 

qa^'xixyax  tE  L!a'°'^  it  got  dark  34.4 

naJqutyax  Lla'"-^  it  got  cold  76.10,  11 

tiu^'nyax  L!a'°'^  it  was  dark  (foggy)  34.8,  9 

Tcumi'ntc  wI'lII  ants  L!a'°-^  there  was  no  low  tide  34.22 

qluuEma^'  L!a'°-'^  (when)  winter  begins  78.5 

From  the  Siuslaw  point  of  view  this  application  of  i,^a'<^'  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  because  to  his  mind  verbs  expressing  natural  phenomena 
represent  real  actions  performed  by  the  universe  as  a  personified  sub- 
ject. Consequently  he  renders  our  neutral  phrases  it  rains,  etc.,  by 
THE  WORLD  RAINS,  ctc,  using  the  noun  L!a'°'^  as  the  general  subject  of 
the  action. 

As  a  further  consequence  of  this  general  significance,  L!a'°'^  is  used 
to  denote  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  verb  is  used  in  its  singular  form  (see  §  §  78,  79,  139). 
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t!amd'l-md  zla''^^  all  the  children  34.6,  7 

qmtcu'ni-  L!a'°-^  many  women  82.14 

SExa^'tc  qaa'xam  ants  L!a'°'^  ts'q  into  the  canoe  were  put  many- 
things  34.5 

mEtai'tcHc  xwafka  afits  z/a'^^  one-sided  their  heads  (of)  those 
(people)  70.5,  6 

yW^'xa-  xu'nha^-  hla''^^  they  bet  a  great  deal  70.6 

hlqlaha^'ni  L!a'°'^  many  dentalia  shells  70.6 

tsl'lcIyarm/ldawd'nwUs  L!a'°-^  very  bad  (things  existed)  long  ago 
14.7 

stlm  L!a'°''^  ma'qlls  there  they  keep  on  dancing  29.3 

waa'aHsrriE  ants  L!a'°'^  hUc  he  said  to  all  his  people  7.1 

pEku"^  Lla''^^  they  play  ^hinny  9.4 

Lloxa'xaHsniE  hltc  L.'a'"-^  he  sent  all  his  people  30.1,  2 

Icfu^wi'nun  L!a'°'^  he  made  ice  all  over  94.2,  3 

tcifaH^'un  Lla'"-^  he  caused  the  wind  to  blow  all  over  94.5 

This  stem  occurs  also  as  a  suffix.  In  such  cases  it  is  abbreviated 
into  -lI  (see  §  77). 

§  134.  Nouns  and  Verbs  as  Qualifiers 

Siuslaw  has  no  means  of  indicating  by  a  grammatical  device  the 
sex  of  a  given  noun;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  exhibit  grammatical 
gender.  Hence,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  distinguish  between  the 
male  and  the  female  of  a  species,  the  nouns  tExmu'ni  man  and 
qiutcu'ni  woman  are  used  as  qualifying  a  given  appellative  term. 
The  qualifying  noun  either  precedes  or  follows  the  qualified  term. 

qiutcu'ni  Jcwi'yos  a  female  dog 
tExmu'ni  Ico'tan  a  male  horse,  stallion 
tsi'sqan  qiutcu'ni  a  female  deer,  doe 

Wkulcyax  hltu'tc  tExmu'nya  she  took  a  male  person  60.23 
tExmu'nUc^ax  ants  tidmc  Icllx  they  two  had  boys  each  (literally, 
male  their  [dual]  those  infants  each  [are])  40.19 

Not  infrequently  verbs  are  used  to  qualify  the  actions  implied 
by  another  verbal  stem.  The  qualifier  has  then  the  function  of  a 
modal  adverb,  and  its  significance  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
our  adverbs  ending  in  -lt.  The  position  of  the  qualifier  is  freely 
movable. 

HsLoxu'x''  xioU/a'Lf  so  down(-wardly)  he  came  back  (literally, 
he  slid  down  and  came  back)  12.6 

§  134 
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xaioa^'  hltc  H  'kunn'ntc  tdi'ml  xioI'lHI  (when)  a  person  dies,  (he 
will)  not  come  back  (by  way  of)  return(-ing)  (literally,  not 
he  comes  back  [and]  returns)  42.11 

mUa'tc^ax  a^its  tqulu'  loaa'  their  (dual)  father,  that  one,  shout- 
ed, saying  (literally,  shouted  [and]  said)  52.8 

§•135.  Particles  as  Verbs 

The  frequent  use  of  particles  as  verbs  constitutes  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Siuslaw  that  is  chiefij"  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
stems  are  neutral,  deriving  their  nominal  or  verbal  significance  from 
the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them  (see  §  22).  Conse- 
quently any  particle  (or  adverb)  may  ser.ve  as  a  verb  when  occurring 
with  the  proper  verbalizing  suffixes,  mostly  the  pronominal  and  tem- 
poral elements. 


ha^q  shore  (§  119) 
s'a'tsa  thus  (§  121) 
yof^'xa^  man}'^  (§  124) 
a'l'du  likewise  (§  125) 


wa  ,  walia'  again  (§  126) 


1%'yax-  a  while  (§  126) 


ni'ctca  (§  131) 


ha^'qiqyax  it  was  (coming)  ashore 

56.13 
yoftsa  s^a'ts^yax  for   a  long  time 

thus  they  (did)  11.3,  4 
stlmts  ya'xtux  there  3'ou  two  will 

multiply  32.6 
al'twa!wanx  also  you  (come)  16.4 
a'l'tutunx  hutcu'^'stc  also  you  will 

(have)  fun  22.8 
Ha^x   al'twa}'    hltu'stc   they   two 

again  were  among  people  98.17, 

18 
Hwanwaha' ha^n  qa'mskHc  finally 

again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 

brother  56.20,  21 
wa'^tunx  rii^qwa' LEintc  wa'as  you 

will   again   (talk   with)   Crow's 

language  38.8,  9 
llyaxa'waxan     d^sa'wax    a     little 

while  I  intend  (doing  it),  (namel}' 

to)  sleep  27.5,  6 
tci'jita^  nictca^'  ants  Kite  whatever 

does  a  man  70.22 
Icuini' ntcxiin  ni'ctds  not  we   two 

(excl.)  will  keep  on  (going)  56.2 


§  136.  The  Conditional  Clause 

The  rendering  of  the  conditional  clause  in  Siuslaw  is  accomplished 
in  so  many  diflerent  ways,  that  it  was  thought  best,  for  the  sake  of 
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conciseness,  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  this  subject.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause  by  means  of  the  tem- 
poral adverb  ats  at  that  time,  when  (see  §  120),  or  by  means  of 
either  of  these  three  related  particles:  tsan,  Tcu^  nats,  ants  (see  §  131). 

ats  tEq  waxa'yExayim  if  something  (will)  be  given  to  him  18.5 
tsa'ntci  tVb  ha  sVn^xyun  if  you  (to)  buy  want  her  74.8 
yaP^'xa^  Kite  tEmy-roa^'  sqa^lc^  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  harnV'td  many  peo- 
ple assemble  there,  when  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
lev}  nats  xa'wa°-xaHnE  if  he  had  not  been  killed  29.7 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  expressing  a  conditional  clause 
that  are  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  the  process  just  mentioned. 
Of  these,  the  use  of  the  past  tense  as  conveying  conditionality  is  of  an 
exceedingl}^  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  due  to  the  participial  function 
that  is  assigned  by  the  Siuslaw  to  that  tense  (see  §  74).  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  clause  tends  to  precede  the  sentence  expressing  the 
co-ordinate  thought,  although  instances  of  a  reversed  order  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  verb  of  the  co-ordinate  clause  takes  usually  (but  not 
as  a  rule)  the  durative  suffix  (see  §  69). 

tc%'lc^nx  ya'xyaxahx  liltc^  H^nx  Lhm'vilsun  if  somewhere  you  see  a 

person,  you  will  tell  of  it  (literally,  having  seen  .  .  .  )  38.12, 13 
wa'sL^yanx  taqa^'na,  H^nx  tsl'lclya  qa'^'xun  vca'a^s  if  you  get  mad 

at  anything,  you  very  loud  will  ahvays  talk  (literally,  having 

become  mad  .  .   .  )  36.11,  12 
Li'wayanx  inqla'ltc^  H^nx  qnuwl'ious  whenever  they  came  into  a 

river,  they  would  find  (literally,  having  come  .  .  .  )  66.21,  22 
Lluna'^'^ya^x,  H  s^at&l'tc  waa'yun  when  they  two  came  together, 

then  thus  she  said  46.7 
inq/a'Uc  Mtc  ta^'yax,  H  ya'^'xa}  sinq!  if  in  the  ocean  a  man  lives, 

(very)  much  he  is  hungry  44.12,  13 
tsl'TcIya  his  atsl'tc  wa'^'yax  very  good  (it  would  have  been)  if  thus 

he  had  said  42.13 
The  conditional  clause  is  also  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  future 
tense. 

si'n^xyunE  tslUna'tc  xawa'a^,  a'^'stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  with 

an  arrow  he  (should)  be  killed,  if  he  should  (be  a)  sleep(er)  24.1 
tsl'Tc/ya  his  t/a'mcins  tci'ntux  very  good  (would  it  be)  if  our  chil- 
dren (dual  inch)  should  come  back  42.6,  7 
hawa^'tux  tE  tsl'Lll^  H^as  tnLfa'tHUx  when  finished  will  (be)  these 

arrows,  then  we  two  (incl.)  will  shoot  50.14 
sl^tUnx,  H71X  qm'xHs  xnl""nlsun  when  (if)  you  will  grow  up,  then 

you  will  do  it  98.10 

§   136 
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The  conditional  clause  may  also  be  expressed  bj^  the  verb  in  its 
present  tense. 

lA'n^yanx  llt!aya\  H71X  natc  lI'wIs  if  you  want  food,  then  you  will 

alwa^^s  come  to  me  44.6 
tsq  xawa'^'  p%"tsis^  H  s^as  tH/a'yun  ha^'qyax  if  something  dies  in 

the  ocean,  he  eats  it  (it)  having  come  ashore  44.19,  20 
vnia^'  L!a'°'^  H  ha^'qmas  tdl'wa  xi'ntriiE  when  the  water  is  low, 

alongside  of  the  beach  he  travels  46.16 
tcnn  hlt^'sto  cmts  qwo'txa}^  atsl'tc  waa'yutsmE  ql'utc  when  he  gets 

home,  that  Beaver,  thus  he  says  to  his  wife  48. 17 

§  137.  VOCABULARY 
All  Siuslaw  words  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  of 
a  denominating  character  and  neutral  stems.  To  the  former  belong 
all  nouns  of  relationship,  terms  denoting  parts  of  the  body,  animal 
names,  words  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  These  nouns  never  con- 
sist of  more  than  three  sj^llables.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocabulary  consists  of  neutral  stems,  whose  nominal  or  verbal  function 
depends  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  a  sentence  and 
upon  the  functional  value  of  the  suffix  with  which  they  occur  (see  §  22). 
These  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  and  consist  of  a  vowel  and  con- 
sonant, of  a  consonant  or  consonantic  cluster  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
(in  most  cases)  of  a  consonant  vowel  and  consonant. 

a"5- to  sleep  24.1  a(^- to  take  off  13. 1 

anax-  to  give  up  16.8  a^g-  to  leave 

dg-  to  go  away  52.10  aHc-  to  trade  36.4 

%l!-  to  break  94.4 

wa-  to  speak  7.1  gaa-  to  enter  34.5 

ta^-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2  xau-  to  die  16.8 

SI-  to  grow  98.10  Ik! a-  to  open  (one's  mouth)  28.2 

niEq!-  to  dance  19.2  xintm-  to  travel  12.10 

xdz!-  to  do,  to  make  50.8  tgul-  to  shout  52.8 

2/ax- to  see  20.10  aZ '33- to  shake  27.2 

iiAnx-  to  be  afraid  17.6  hlwdn-  to  tell  17.1 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 

As  examples  of  bisy liable  stems,  the  following  may  be  given: 

^vasLh^-  to  be  angry  36.11,  12     tEmu-  to  assemble  7.3 
qaqun-  to  listen  kld'ld^-  to  be  tired  36.21 

dnxi-  to  desire  11.7  xil'xdi-  to  work  48.10 

ha'n^nxt!-  to  believe  46.3 
§    137 
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Onomatopoetic  expressions  are  exceedingly  rare,  being  confined  to 
three  animal  names  and  one  verbal  stem. 

mi'tcmUc  grouse  (probably  called  so  from  its  cry  niU-mit) 

pupuhu'nik!  owl 

qo'qoq  swan  (white) 

XU71-  to  snore  H  wan  xu^n  now  he  snores  27.9 

A  few  terms  appear  in  a  reduplicated  form  (see  §  109). 
§  138.  STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES 

The  absence  of  nominal  incorporation  and  pol3-synthesis  as  gram- 
matical devices  renders  the  Siuslaw  sentence  subject  to  easy  analysis, 
and  prevents  the  man}^  complications  that  are  met  with  in  many  other 
American  languages.  Each  part  of  the  sentence — such  as  subject, 
nominal  object,  predicate,  and  attribute — is  expressed  by  means  of  a 
phonetically  independent  word.  The  successive  order  in  which  these 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  arranged  is  arbitrary  and  exempt  from  an}'' 
well-defined  rules.  The  subject  ma}'  be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  usage  favoring  its  occurrence  at  the  ver}'  end, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  senteftice  contains  a  nominal  subject  and 
object. 

Iklanu'Tc^  H  mnq^! a}' tx  hd'qmas  Llya'wa  Screech-Owl  was  continu- 
ally dancing  alongside  of  the  fire  86.2,  3 
Iklan^wafk^  wi'nxa^n  ants  pEni's  Screech-Owl  fears  that  Skunk 

86.5 
tsi'lclya  wi'nxahi  ants  i) Em' s  Ik.'aii^wa'lc^  very  much  is  afraid  of 

that  Skunk,  Screech-Owl  86.3 
pUca'ya^x  Iqatuwliju's  ants  qlutcu'ni  they  two  go  over  logs,  these 
women  88.15,  16 
Nominal  objects  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

hlna'^^un  ants  plna'st  lit ! an'^a'lc'^  she  intends  to  take  along  that 

sick  man,  Screech-Owl  88.1,  2 
waa'ahi  squma'  ants  IqlaVo'ma  said  Pelican  to  that  Sea-GuU  44.17 
Of  a  similar  free  position  are   those   parts  of   the  sentence  that 
express  adverbial  ideas.     They  may  precede  or  follow  the  verb. 

Ha'^x  tch'watc  hakwa'a>  they  two  into  the  water  will  be  thrown 

88.7,  8 
xa'Vnt  qa'ximtG  Iqatuvniju' sic  he  climbs  up  on  a  tree  12.4 
yaJcHsTcinu'  hlaya'  H  tlyu""'  on  a  small  place  they  live  38.19 
I'lcwa'yunanx  TC"  Ifl'a^  SExa^'  you  may  get  salmon  in  the  boat  48.18 

§   138 
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Nominal  and  adverbial  attributive  complements  may  precede  or  fol- 
low the  noun  or  verb,  excepting  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ants^  ts 
(see  §  115),  which  are  usualh'  placed  immediately  before  the  noun. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  adjectives  are  intransitive  verbs,  they  seldom 
refer  to  the  noun,  and  are  freely  movable. 

yaP-'xa^  hltc  plnaHx  ha}  manj^  people  were  sorry  15.4 

yixa'yun  hltc  xjoP^'xcO'  he  saw  many  people 

wi'nxa^n  t^'Tclya  tEjpEni's  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  Skunk  86.1 

tn'lc.'ya^x  xau'  si'n^xyun  very  much  they  two  wanted  him  to  die 

86.19 
yuwa'yun  ydf^'xa^  ants  qia'll  they  collected  lots  of  that  pitch  88.5,  6 
Lxa^yaxa^'nt  ants  psm's  that  other  skunk  86.18,  19 
yikt  ants  hltsl'^  big  (is)  that  house  25.2 
hl'tc^tc  nictcrima^mu  ts  t!l  a  person's  fashion  (has)  this  Bear  60.26 

The  same  freedom  of  order  as  is  exhibited  by  the  different  parts  of 
the  sentence  is  found  in  the  relative  position  of  coordinate  and  subordi- 
nate sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  are  usually  introduced  b}^  parti- 
cles, and  they  may  precede  or  follow  the  principal  clause. 

wa^  tch'vua  inaHc  ants  lqa^"tu,  H  mUtca^'  although  in  the  water  lay 
those  logs,  still  (the}^  burned  32.22 

ni'ctdm  sqa^Jc  Ll'watfl,  wa^  ya'tsa  because  there  he  came  fre- 
quently, even  for  a  long  time  68.4,  5 

yaP-'xa^  hltc,  H  tEm^wa^'  sqa^k,  ajits  ha^qa^'  ants  haml^tcl  many 
people  assemble  there,  when  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 

ts'q  xawa^'  pl"tsis,  H  s^as  IHIa'yun  ha^'qyax  when  something 
dies  in  the  ocean,  he  eats  it  after  it  has  come  ashore  44.19,  20 

§  139.  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  manner  of  expressing  comparison  of 
adjectives.  The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  using  the  objective 
form  of  the  pronoun  (or  noun)  for  the  compared  object,  which  is  in- 
variably placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In  some  cases  the  idea  of 
comparison  is  broiight  out  more  forcibly  by  the  adverb  ^£?i7c  ahead, 
FIRST,  following  or  preceding  the  object. 

s^a  his  natc  he  is  better  than  I  (am) 
na'han  hl'sa  nl'x°-tc  I  am  better  than  you  (are) 
yikti'l'mdn  s^a^'napEllHc  I  am  taller  than  he  (is) 
yikt  s^apEll'tc  na'tc^nl  he  is  taller  than  we  (are) 
§   139 
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The  superlative  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  although  the  aug- 
mentative or  diminutive  suffixes  (see  §§  83,  84)  or  the  suffix  -uni  (see 
§  102)  are  preferably  used  to  indicate  the  superlative  degree. 

I'fia'^wi  gE^  7ia'tc^7ixan  he  is  (the)  richest  of  us  all 

s^a  yak IV sic  in  tExmu'ni  he  is  the  smallest  man 

na'han  yikti'l'ma  I  am  the  tallest 

8^a  yiktu'ni  that  biggest  one 

tu  yak.'a^'ni  that  smallest  one  88.12 

A  very  important  example  of  idiomatic  phraseology  is  the  (collo- 
quial) use  of  the  singular  number  for  the  plural.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Siuslaw  has  only  two  suffixes  expressing  plurality,  neither  of 
which  is  used  consistently  (see  §§  79,  80).  In  manj'  cases  the  adverb 
yaJ^'xa^  much,  many  (see  §  121),  the  numeral  particle  ha^'mut  all  (see 
§  124)  or  the  stem  i.!a'°-^  place,  wokld  (see  §  133),  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  plural  subjects  and  objects,  and,  while  these  stems 
are  at  times  used  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  plural  suffixes,  they 
more  frequenth^  express  plurality  without  the  aid  of  these  suffixes; 
that  is  to  sa}',  the  verb  is  more  often  used  in  the  singular  form. 

yaP^'xa^  L!a'°'^  hltc  yixa'yun  he  saw  many  people  70.2 
yaJ^'xa^  Mtc  plna'-tx  ha}  man}'  people  were  sovTy  15.4 
ha^'mut  .  .  .  Vkwa^'  all  get  it  82.6 

la^'qat  skiraha''tx  xwaM'  ants  L.'a'^"-  feathers  have  on  their  heads 
those  people  10.9 
Very  often,  however,  the  singular  number  has  a  plural  function, 
even  without  the  aid  of  any  of  these  particles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples: 

s^a'tsa  lH!a}'  tE  ta^'yax  thus  eat  those  who  lived  here  82.12 

H  tqa^'wlto  taya^'  they  lived  up  stream  82.12,  13 

H  tEin^wa}'  sqa}Tc  they  assemble  there  82.21,  22 

cL'n'^xtc  ya'xoy-  ants  ya^k'^s  three  were  the  seals  (literally,  three  his 

number,  that  seal)  62.16,  17 
xa'ts.'u  hltcllqa^'  two  people  dig  84.2 
si'n^xyun  Iqlafnu  they  wanted  (to  buy)  hides  100.15 
lnq!aha^'n%  ants  xu'nha^  ha^'tsi  nothing  but  deutalia  shells  these 
(people)  bet  78.14 
Another  peculiar  idiomatic  expression  is  found  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  an  act  performed  by  two  subjects,  both  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned.    This  is  usually  done  by  adding  the  subjective  pronoun  for 

§  139 
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the  third  person  dual  -ci^x  (see  §  24)  to  one  of  the  subjects,  using  the 
other  in  its  absolutive  form.  The  noun  taking  the  pronominal  suffix 
occurs  invariably  in  its  discriminative  form  (see  §  111).  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  these  two  subjects  should  follow  each  other  in 
immediate  succession. 

s^a'tsatc  nictclma^mu  Ie  squma'  wa'nwUs  Iqlal'oa'ma^z  thus  was 
long  ago  the  custom  of  pelican  and  sea-gull  (literally,  thus  his 
custom,  [of]  this  pelican  long  ago,  [of]  sea-guU,  [of]  them  two) 
48.4,  5 

qwo'txa^  tsiynU'a'wa^x  ta^  beaver  and  muskrat  lived  48.6 

s^atsl'tc^ax  halk!  ma'q^L  tE  uma'll^ax  thus  is  told  the  story  of 
Crow  and  Thunder  (literally,  thus  their  two,  story.  Crow  [of] 
this  [and]  this  Thunder  [of  them  two]  38.18 

qlutci'l'md  ItEkPwa' ntc^ax  ta^  ti'mwa  an  old  woman  and  her  grand- 
child lived  together  (literallj^  old  woman,  her  grandchild,  they 
two,  lived  together)  96.15 

Ha^x  stlrn  qa'txast  ants  tEXtinu'ni  qayu'tc^td^ax  they  two  there 
commenced  to  cry  that  man  and  his  wife  (literally,  they  two, 
there,  commenced  to  cry,  that  man,  his  wife,  they  two)  58.17,  18 

Lxa'^yuxa^'ni  ants  pEni's  tsl'Tc/ya^x  xavf  si'nHyun  ants  jplnast  (he 
and)  that  other  skunk  very  much  they  two  wanted  (that)  that 
sick  man  (should)  die  86.18,  19 

An  idiomatic  expression  of  irregular  occurrence  is  the  formation  of 
the  imperative  mode  of  a  verb  that  is  preceded  by  the  stem  hau-  to 
STOP.  Such  a  phrase  consists  of  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb  to 
STOP  followed  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  s^a^  and  of  the  past  tense 
of  the  verbal  stem  that  expresses  the  prohibited  action. 

lia'um  s^anx  qaftxyax  quit  crying!  (literally,  stop,    this  one  you 

[who]  has  been  crying) 
lia'um  s^anx  tsi'hlyax  stop  shooting! 
ha'um  s^anx  qa! Lxyax  stop  counting! 

The  verb  expressing  the  prohibited  action  may  sometimes  occur 
without  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense. 

ha'umatcfi  s^a'tci  waana'wa  stop  talking  to  one  another! 
ha'uvi  s^anx  c^xu'yun  tE  Ico'tan  stop  scaring  these  horses! 

As  the  last  instance  of  idiomatic  phraseology  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  the  durative  as  a  negative  imperative,  a  use  that  has  been  fuUy 
discussed  in  §§  40,  60,  and  61. 
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TEXTS 
The  Death  of  Grizzly  Bear* 

Wa'nwits.2    Tsi'klya^     mi'kla    wu'n\vits=    Lla'^'."     K!exu'^    Llaya'« 

Long  ago.  Very  bad  long  ago  world.  Each  on        place  on 

"F    sVts   Lla'^."     SVtsa^  hi'q!aq!yax«  wa'nwits.^  M'ya'k!a^°  h'ya'tc" 

then    such        world.  Thus  it  had  started  long  ago.  Bad  person 

l't!a'yun.*2      SwaP^       litla'yun^^       j^j^.^.       L!a'"*       wa'nwits.^       Hitc 

devoured  him.  Grizzly  devoured  people  many  long  ago.  Person 

p^a"Ln"      qatc*na*'/5        "1        s^as^^      Lixmai'yus"      4        litll'yus.^^ 

to  hunt  goes,  then  he  would  kill  him         and  would  devour 

him. 

Ya^'xa'i^     hItc    plna'^'tx^"       ha^     sVna.-^     4    tEinu'tx"     hitcu'^.^a 

Many  persons     sorry  their  hearts         for  that.        Then    assemble  (pi.)  people. 

Sin^xyu''^^''      xaLla'ultx.^^     Tsim-«      xawa'a"."     A'tsa^^      4      w^n-« 

Desire  (pi.)  be  fixed  his  Always  killed  That's         why  now 

(disposition).  shall  be. 

tEmu'tx22      hitcu'^'.'^      "1         waa^'tx^^         matiyu'"^^       ^e"     Lla'^'." 

assemble  (pi.)         people.  Then       say  continually  chiefs  (of)  this         region. 

"Pla'ntxan^^       ha»       tsi'klya.^     M'ctcani^^      tEx'«     xawa'un?"       "1 

"Sorry  our  hearts  very.  How  we  doubt  kill  him?  For 

'  Sea  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro- 
pology, Vol.  IV,  pp.  15  et  seq. 
1  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 
3  Modal  adverb  (§  121). 
<  See  §  133. 

6  knx  EACH,  EVERY  (§§  124,  2);  -u  local  suffix  of  rest  (5  91). 
«  L.'a'ai  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§5  86,  8). 
'  Conjunction  (§125). 

8  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

9  hlq.'-  TO  START,  TO  COMMENCE  (§  108);  -Jjox  past  tense  (§  li). 

10  Discriminative  form  of  ml'k.'a  (§111). 

>i  Discriminative  form  of  hltc  person  (§  111). 

"  lit.'-  TO  EAT  (§  12):  -at  verbalizing  (§  75);  -lire  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

"  Discriminative  form  of  swal  grizzly  bear  (§  111). 

"  Transposed  from  pamai'  (§  14);  paLti-  to  hunt;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75). 

•5  qatcn-  to  go,  to  start;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75, 136). 

18  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

1'  L.'xmai-  TO  kill;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9,  2);  -us  durative  (§§  6'J,  8). 

18  m.'-  TO  EAT;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -us  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

19  Modal  adverb  (§121). 

iopln-  TO  BE  sick;  -aHx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  nu  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33). 

21  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§115). 

22  tEinU-  TO  assemble;  -tx  plural  (§  80). 
M  hltc  person;  -ti«  plural  (§79). 

»•  sinri-  to  want,  to  desire;  -«"  plural  (§§  79,  8) 
*''  xaLJ-  TO  MAKE,  TO  FIX;  -ultx  passive  (§  39). 
2«  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

27  xaU-  TO  die;  -aa^^  future  passive  (§§  56,  8). 

28  Modal  adverb  (§  121);  a'tsa  "l  for  that  reason  (§  125). 

29  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

'0  hltc  person;  -ut^i  plural  (§  79). 
31  ivaa-  TO  speak;  -aHx  frequentative  (§§  68,  9). 
^^maa'tl  chief  (§  98);  -ut  plural  (§§  79,  8). 
33  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

3<  Abbreviated;  tor  pla'ntxanxan;  pin-  to  be  sick  (§  112);  -tx  sufTi.x  indicating  that  object  forms  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 
55  nl'ctca  particle  (§  131);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§  24). 
^'Particle  (§127). 
3'  xau-  TO  die  (§  112);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 
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si'n'xyun"    tsiLlI'tc^" 

want  it  arrow  with 


ni'ctca" 

how 


klink'yaV" 

it  will  begone 
and  seen 

go  (pi.)  searchers. 


kumi'ntc^'        xa'wil^"         tsiLli'tc.^"        A'tsan"       "In"       kunii'ntc'^ 

not  he  die  not  arrow  through.  Thus  I  sol  n(it 

LixmayaV.""     H    whn^^    waa'tx''^  hitc•u'^2^ 

killed  he  shall  be."      Then    finally  say  (pi.)  people, 

tE^^     ta'/^     SVtsa^     tu'im'a".""       4      wan-* 

this         lives.  Thus  he  will  be  Then        now 

invited. 

"1      w^n^*       LliLlwa'xam.^-       Liu'un.^^ 

Then       now  he  Is  approached.         He  got  there. 

"Klaha'yu'nanx^^al-twa'wanx^s  hutcu^'stc ^^  Llaya'tc.""    Kunu'ntc'^ 

"Invited  art  thou,  al.so  about  thou  fun  to  place  to."  Not 

a'mhatc'*     ha^      "1  toa'xa^t^"    "t      tcPn     ants*'*'  hitc.     "1    s^atsi'tc-"^ 

willing  his  mind.        So       goes  back       and    goes  home      that         man.      And  thus 

Llwa^^n."-     "Kuini'ntc'^    a'mhatc^«    ha^"     S^atsi'tc"    Llwa'^n"-    ants"" 

relates.  "Not  willing  his         mind."  Thus  relates  that 

hItc.     Ya^'xa'^'     hutcu'""'     L!a'^'*     ants«°    tEmu'""'.*"     "1     waa'xam^^ 

man.  Much  fun  they  (of)  that  assembly.         Then  is  told 

Ats^" 

When 


ana'xyun 


ants^^'       s^a««       qa'tc'ntux."      "Kumi'ntcinl'^s 

that  who  go  will.  "Not     we  give  it  up  will. 

xa'utux/i      "Inl"     ana'xyun. "«"     Atsi'tc"     Lloni'txa^'nE-^* 

he  die  will,  then  wo      give  it  up  will."  Thus  it  i'l  repeatedly  said. 


3'  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

w  xaii-  TO  die;  -il  negative  (§§  53,  8). 

«  IsI'lH  akrow  (§  98);  -itc  adverbial  (§§  94,  9,  12). 

•"  a'tsa  THUS  (§  121);  -n  l.st  person  singular  (§21). 

"  til  THEN  (§  12.5);  -71 1st  person  singular  (5  24).  a'tsan  ^In  for  that  reasox  i  (§  125).  Singular  in- 
stead of  plural  (§  139).    Shotild  have  boon  a'tsanxan  "lEiixan. 

"  s'lnxi-  TO  DESIRE  (§  4);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§5  24,  23,  8). 

**  L.'j-mai-  TO  KILL;  -aati  future  passive  (§§  56,  8). 

<5  waa-  TO  say;  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

<»  k.'lnk'l-  TO  GO  AND  look;  -aau  future  passive  (§§  50,  8) . 

^^  Particle  (§  131). 

"  t-  {?)  to  LIVE,  TO  reside;  -a«  verbalizing  (§  75). 

« tu'n-  to  INVITE;  -aa^  future  passive  (§  5G). 

M  qatcn-  to  start,  to  go  (§  4):  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

'1  k.'Uik'i-  to  go  and  look;  -t'uvi  nominal  (§  99). 

M  Liu-  TO  COME,  to  approach  (§§  107, 112) ;  -xam  present  passive  (|§  55). 

63  tiu-  to  arrive,  to  come;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  2^  10). 

M  k!a'-  to  invite;  -a»  verbalizing  (§§  75,  3);  SnE  passive  (§§  58,  8);  -?ix2d person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

65  Contracted;  ioval-twa'\vaxanx{l'i);  a7(/«  likewise  (§§  125, 13.5);  -awax  intentional  (§§  70,  8); -7)af 
2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

M  hutcu'u  FUN  (§97);  -us  locative  case  (§§  86,  9);  -tc  local  (§90). 

"  L.'a'ai  GROUND  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

68  a'mha  willing;  -tc  po.ssessive  3d  pcr.son  singular  (§  88). 

6'  tcaxu-  TO  TURN  back;  -t  present  (§§  72,  2). 

M  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

M  s^a'tsa  THUS  (§  121):  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

^  L.'on-  TO  relate  (§  112). 

^  hutc-  TO  play;  -m«  nominal  (§  97). 

*•  tEmu-  TO  assemble;  -u^i  nominal  (§5  97,  9). 

^''  waa-  TO  speak,  to  say;  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

M  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

^  qatcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -tUx  future  (§  73). 

M  kumVntc  not  (§  131);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

®  anx-  to  give  up;  -yun  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  41,  112). 

">  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

'1  xau-  TO  die;  -tux  future  (§  73). 

"  ul  then  (§  125);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

"  a'tsa  thus  (§  121):  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

^'L.'onr  TO  tell,  to  say;  -Itx  frequentative  (§  68);  -g,^'nE  passive  (§  58). 
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"i     wan2»    Lloxa'xam"  waa'xam^^  ants""  hitc.    S^kwi'tc^*  tsinqlt" 

Then       finally  is  sent  is  told  that         man.  Verj-  poor 

ants*^"  hitc  Lloxa'xam."  "HP'sanx^*  iJwa'nisun.'^'^    Kwinx^"  nictci'tc*^ 

that       man         who  is  sent.  "Well  thou  shalt  tell  him.  Not  thou         what-like 

Llwa'nisun'^     mi'kla'na.^-      Llwa'nlsunanx*^     s^atsi'tc,"      'Si'u^xyut- 

shalt  tell  him  bad-ly.  Shalt  tell  him  thou  thus, 

sanxan^*     li'utux^^     tiu'ts 

we-thee  come  shall  here. 


TtJi'k  lyanxan "   si'n'xyun^' 


Very  we 

Atsi'tc^nx^'       Liwa'nisun."      Kwinx*° 

Thus  thou  shalt  tell  him.  Not  thou 

Ya^'xa'tc^"    ha',      tsi'klya^     mi'kla."     "1 

Much  his  mind,  very  bad."  So 

hitc.     Winx      tsi'klya.3       "Ll^wa'xan" 

man.  He  fears  very.  "Mcisenger  I 

wilwa''.^*        "Mctci'tcanx^"        wa^'yaxa"ts 

he  assents.  "What-like  thee 


want  it 


'Desire 

hQtca'a"/^® 

fun  shall  bo 
(had).' 

Llwa'nisun'"      nii'kla'na.*^ 

shalt  tell  hira  bad-ly. 

\van-8      qa'tc'nt"      ants*" 

finally  starts  that 

ta'kin^^     Liu'."     "1     whn-'^ 

this  I  come."     Then       now 

ants'"     li'uyax?""— 

told  he-thee  that  (who)  came  ?"— 


"Kumi'ntc^^    nictci'tc^^    wa'a^l.^    Txun^^  Llona'yutnE^^"  s^atsi'tc :'^i 

"Not  what-like  he  said.  Just  I  am  told  thus: 

'klaha'yu  nin.'i"^  Atsi'tcin^^^  Llona'yuts.^"'  'Tsi'klyanx^"*  si'n'xyiiu^^ 

'invited  am  I.'  Thus  me  he  tells  heme.  'Very  they  wjini  it 


'5  L.'ox-  TO  send;  -xam  present  passive  (§§  55,  4) . 
"  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  94). 
"  Uinq.'-  TO  BE  poor;  -t  nominal  (§  104). 
"  hlis  good;  -a  modal  (§96);  -nx  2d  per-son  singular  (S  24). 

"  L.'on-  to  tell  (§  112);  -U  duratlve  (§  69);  -tin  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 
«o  tu«'  NOT  (5  131);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 
"  ni'dca  what  (§131);  -ite  modal  (§§  94,  9). 
82  mi'k.'a  bad  (§96):  -'na  modal  (§  94). 

»3  L.'on-  TO  tell  (§  112);  -is  durative  (§  69);  -in  direct  object  of  third  per.<:on  (§  28);  -lu  2d  ptnu:n 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

fi*sinxi-  TO  desire;   -utsanxan  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  we-thee  (§§29,8,  uiid 

Table,  p.  473). 

fs  Liu-  TO  come;  -tux  future  (§  73). 

w  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

«>  UVk.'ya  very  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§  24). 

«8  hutc-  to  play,  TO  HAVE  FUN;  -ao«  future  passive  (§  56). 

89  atsi'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -nx  2nd  person  singular  (§§  21,  4). 

«>  yoA'xai  MUCH  (§  121) ;  -tc  possessive  3rd  person  singular  (§  88). 

91  qatcn-  to  start  (§4);  -t  present  (§  72). 

M  Contracted;  tor L.'o'waxaxan  (§  24);  L.'ox-  to  send  (§  112);  -ajrnominal  (§  101);  -nlst  person  singular 

(§§  24,  4). 

93  laak  this  (§  115);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

94  wUu-  TO  AFFIRM,  to  AGREE,  TO  ASSENT;  -a«  Verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 
>^7d'cica  WHAT  (§  131);  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  9):  -«x2nd  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

96  waa-  TO  say;  -yax  past  (§  74);  -aSfs  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29). 

97  Liu-  TO  COME;  -yax  past  (§  74). 

98  ivaa-  TO  SAY;  -a'l  negative  (§§  53,  9). 

99  txu  JUST  (§  130);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 

100  t/ora- TO  tkll;  -a«  verbalizing  (§75); -u^)i£  passive  (§§68,  8). 

.01  k.'a--  TO  invite;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  3);  -u-HBpa.s.sive  (§§  58,  8);  -r,  1st  person  singular  (|  24). 
103  atsi'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24, 4).  ,„  on  c 

i03i/o«-  TO  tell; -a.- verbalizing  (§75); -fi^s  direct  object  of  first  person  and  second  persons  (§§29,8, 

and  Table,  p.  480). 
iM  tsi'k.'^ja  VERY  (§  121);  -nx  3d  person  plural  (§  24). 
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messenger  this  I 


Liu'.' 

come.' 


S^tsi'tc" 

Tbu.s 


intend  to  con>e  Thus  I 

(thou). 

waa".i''«       "TE"qin^o»       waxa^'inEi^"       ta'kin"' 

he  says.  "Something  I  be  given  this  I  (who) 

"Kumin'ntc^^     iiictci'tc^^      wa^VtnE."^     Txu^" 

"Not  anything  is  said.  Just 

Lla'**."  SVtsa^    tanx"=    si'n^xyutnE^'«  Li'utux."85—   "S^atsi'tc'^nx"^ 

many.  Thus  this  thou  art  wanted  come  shall." —  "Thus  thou 

L!wa'nls,"8  'Si'nxit"«  taqa"naJ'°  Ats'"    tE'q^=»    waxa'yExayinhi^i     «} 

shalt  tell,  'lie  wants  something.       When       something         be  given  to  him,  then 

w^n29       Li'utux.'«5     SMsi'tc^nx"^     waa'yuts.""^ 

finally  he  come  will.'  Thus  thee  tells  he-thee." 

4     s^atsi'tc"*      waa'     ants«o      a'l'^q^^^     bite. 

Then  thus  saya  that  one  man. 

ha^     S^atsftc"     si'n^xj-a/^*     ni'ctcim^-^     gE^^ie 

mind.  Thus  he  desires,  because  he 

hitc.     A'tsa"l-«     ya^'xa'tc^"      ha^"     Atsi'tc'' 

people.      That's  why  much  his  mind."  Thus 

''Atsi'tc"  waa'xam,«5      ^MEqle^naV.^" 

"Thus  he  is  told,  'It  will  be  danced 

for  him, 

ha'tc.'"*'      S^atsrtc«i 

mind  hLs.'  Thus 


Idaha'yunE?"!"— 

am  invited?" — 

wkn^       hutcu'""^ 

now  have  fun 


"Txu"^     ya^'xa'tc^o 

"Just  much  his 

kl^xa'yun^-^      tE^^ 

kills  these 

waa'       ants^"     hitc. 

says  that  man. 

Huya'ultx^28  i^j^i,     Tsi'klya^ 

Changed  his  mind.  Very 

(will  be) 


planya''t!yun^^® 

sorry  continually  for 
him 

wa'xyaxa"mE/^* 

bo  given  to  him, 


waa' 


!'   108 


he  says. 


'Ats'" 

'When 


tE'q»20 

something 


"1 

then 


Li'utux."85    S^atsi'tcini*'^    wa^'a^^ts.''^^^ 

he  come  will.'  Thus  me  tells  he-mc." 


106  jr,jji-  TO  come;  -awax  intentional  (§5  70,  8). 

•w  s^aisj'fc  THUS  (55  121,  9i);  -nlst  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

>w  Contracted;  for  L.'owa'xax  (5  24);  l.'ox-  to  send  (§  112);  -ox  nominal  (5  101). 

iw  waa-  TO  say;  -a«  verbalizing  (5§  75,  9). 

ii"  ts'q  pronominal  particle  (§  123);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

uo  waa>-  TO  give;  -aumB  passive  (§  38). 

•"  k!a'-  TO  INVITE  (§  3);  -a»  verbalizing  (§  75);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

"*  woo-  TO  say;  -aUnE  passive  (§58). 

"3  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

"*  hutc-  TO  HAVE  FUN;  -M"  plural  (§  79). 

Ji6  <aafc  THIS  (§  115);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  16). 

"»s57ixi-  TO  desire;  -wfTis  passive  (§§  53,  8). 

«"  sEatsi'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§5  24,  4). 

118  i.'on-  TO  RELATE  (§  112);  -isdurative  (§  69). 

•"  sinxi-  TO  DESIRE;  -a>  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -t  present  (J  72). 

•20  Pronominal  particle  (§  123). 

'21  Mi.s-heard  for  wd'xyaxaimB;  wax-  TO  give;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74,  136);  -aims 
pa.ssive  (§38). 

'22  niaa-  to  say;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  76,  9);  -fits  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (5  29,  Table, 
p.  466,  §8). 

123  Numeral  (§  116). 

124  Sl7ixl-  TO  DESIRE  (§§  112,  8). 

'20  Particle  (5  128). 

'26  k.'ix-  TO  DISAPPEAR;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75V,  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

«27  vinq.'-  TO  DANCE;  -in  verbal  (§§81,  2);  -aau  passive  (§  56). 

'28  huya-  TO  change;  -ulLe  passive.  (§  39). 

125  Contracted;  tor planyaiya'l.'yun:  pin-  to  be  sorry  (§  112);  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8);  -at.'i  frequen- 
tative (§  68);  -un  direct  object  of  iliird  person  (§§  28,  8). 

130  ha'i-  MIND,  heart  (§  98);  -Ic  possessive  3d  person  singular  (§§  88,  139). 

'3'  vjox-  TO  GIVE;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 135),  -a^niiE  passive  (§  38). 

'^  xvaa-  TO  say;  -au«s  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29  and  Table,  p.  480). 
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"1      wkn2»      qa'tc'nt"      ants^"        hitc      walia'.'^^       "S^atsl'tc^nx"^ 

Then       now  starts  that  man  again.  "Thasthou 

waVsun.^3*  'Waxa'yimanx"»     qanl'naL'     Atsi'tc^nx*"    L!ona'3'uii.'2« 

Shalt  tell  him.  'Is  given  to  thee  knife.'  Thus  thou  tell  him. 

'Li'mqanx^"     qa'tc*ntux,"       k!aha'yu'nanx."       Hutcu'^'"*       Lla'^^'^ 

'Quick  thou  start  Shalt,  invited  art  thou.  Play  many 

ya^'xa*.i8    Si'n'xyu  nanx ^^^      Li'utux.'s^     Atsi'tc^nxS"    Llona'yun.'"^^ 

much.  Wanted  art  thou  come  shall.'  Thus  thou  tell  him." 

Ci'n'xyatlya^'3    ants«°     hitc       L!oxaV."°     ''Qna'han"^    waa'yun.'" 

Thinks  continually  that        man  (who)      sent  will  be.  "I  say  to  him. 

L!xu'yun"3       qna'han"*      nictci'tc^i       waa'yun,"^        "1       hi'nak!"" 

Know  it  I  what-like  say  to  him,  and  right  away 

qa'tc^ntux.""    "1       wan^"       qa'tc^t"       ants«»     hitc.       "Qna'han'" 

he  start  will."         Then         now  goes  that  man.  "  I 

waa'3^un,"2       uj       hi'nak!'"*     qa'tc^ntux."" 

say  to  him,  and  right  away  he  start  will." 

Atsi'tc"  ci'n'x3^at!va"^    ants*'"  hitc.    4    xint    "i    Liu'.     Liu'un.=^ 

Thus  thinks  continually         that        man.      So    he  goes  and  arrives.  Becomes  to  him. 

''LKva'xan^^  ta'kin«='  Liu'.     Tsi'klyanx"^  si'n'xyu  iie""    Liwa'wax.i^s 

"  Messenger  I  this  I         come.  Very  thou  art  wanted  intend  to  come. 

Ku^  ya'tsac  Lla'^^i^^      4      smu't'^'tuxi'*      ants««       L!a'^^       hutcu'".*^ 

Pretty  soon  then  end  will  that  big  fun. 

Atsi'tcln^°2       waa'yutnE."9       Na'ai^iinx^^o       tE'q.'^o      Nictci'tcanx»5 

Thus   I  am    told.  Mine    thou  relative.  What  manner  thou 

tanx"^     ku''^^     a'mha^ti^^^       ha^?"     Atsi'tc"        waa'a^n.^^a      "Ya"'- 

this  thou  not  willing  (thy)  mind?"  Thus  he  says  to  him.  "Much 

xa'txan^^"     ha'l     SVtsan^^^  tE^^  kumi'ntc^^  a'mhaUi'"   ha^     Txun»» 

(think  in  my)     mind.  Thus   I  this  not  willing  (my)     inind.         Just  I 

»33  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

»3^  waa-  TO  SAY;  -ais  durative  (§§  69,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28^. 

135  y;aa;-  to  give;  -a»  verbalizing  (§  75) ;  -imE  passive  (§§  38,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

136  t.'on- TO  RELATE;  -a>  verbalizing  (§  76);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 
13^  Li'mqa  bight  away  (§§  120,  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  2-1). 

138  sinxi-  TO  desire;  -u'jie  passive  (§§  68,  8);  -vx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

•39  cinxi-  TO  THINK  (§  4);  -at.'l  frequentative  (§§  68,  8,  7). 

i^ol.'oz-  to  SEND;  -aa'i  future  passive  (§  56). 

»«  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  na'han  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

'«  waa-  to  say;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  per.wn  (§§  28,  8). 

»"i.'a;ii-  to  know;  -w»  verbalizing  (§§  76,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§S  28,  8). 

>«  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

>«  tsVk.'ya  very  (§§  121,  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

'«  sinxl-  to  desire  (§  4);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

I"  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

><s  smut'-  TO  END,  TO  finish;  -tux  future  (§§  73,  4). 

i«  waa-  TO  say;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -vtnE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

1^  Contracted;  ioT na'm^llnEnx  (§  15);  niil  (§  113);-i;jnZ  relative  (§§  87,  9);  -In  possessive  1st  singular 
(§88);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§24,  4). 

"51  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

^^^a'mha  willing;  -aUi  possessive  (§§  88,  9). 

>53  waa-  TO  say;  -oSn  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

iM yao'a-a!  MUCH  (§  121);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  swl>ject 
(§  33),  -n  1st  person  lingular  (§§  24,  4). 

1^5  s^a'isa  THUS  (§  121);  -ra  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 
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k^na'^"     xa'wa'"  si'n'xyutnE."«    SVtsan'^^  "In^^^  ya'xa>ti»^»     ha^"— 

perbaps  to  die  am  wanted.  Thus  I  and  I        much  (think         mind."— 

in  my) 

"Kumi'ntc^*  s^atsi'tc,"    txanx'""  ya'xa'"   si'n*xyutnE."«  SVtsanx'^^ 

"Not  thus,  just  thou  to  see  art  wanted.  Thu.s  thou 

tE^^    k!aha'yu"nE."»    Txunx"«    wan^s    hP'sa**^      hawa'yimE^"*      ha^. 

this  art  invited.  Just  thee  now       well  (towards)  it  is  made  mind. 

TE"q''nx'«5     waxa"'niE.""    SVtsanx'^^  tE^^     klaha'yu  he.*"     Na'm^- 

Something  tliee  it  is  given.  Thus  thou  this  art  invited.  Mine 

linx^'"'      tE'q/20     sVtsanx'"     tanx"^     l'kwa'yuts»««     qna.^^^     S^atsi'- 

thou  relative,  thus  thtc  tliis  thee  fetch  I-thee  I.  Thus 

tcin"«     ta'kin«3     Li'mqa^««     Liu'.      Qani'nal     waxa^'manx. "«     SV- 

I  this  I  quickly  come.  Knife  is  given  to  thee.  Thus 

tsanx'^"     tanx"^     klaha'yu'nE/"     s'^a'tsa^      ta'kin^^      Liu',      ni'ctci- 

thou  this  thou  art  invited,  thus  this    I  come,  because 

m^nx""     na'm^i"^     tE'q.»-°      SVtsanx^^^      ^e^^      iJu'uts"^      qna.'«« 

thou  me  of  relative.  Thus  thee  this         come  I-thee  I. 

Si'n*xyutsanx"3  qnk^^"  hutca'wax.^74    SVtsanx»«-    tE^^    L!i'L!ututs.'" 

Want  I-thee  I  intend  to  play.  Thus  thou  this       approach    I-thee. 

S'^atsi'tcin""        ha':         kumi'ntc^«        k^na^^^       tE'q'^o       mrk!a'na«2 

Thus  my  mind,  not  perhaps         something  badly 

nixHc."'  A'tsan^i     tE^^  iia"^  Lloxa'xam.""— '^Ha*^!"^  Tsi'klyanx"'* 

thee  to.  Thus  I  this         I  am  .sent."  —         "Yes!  Very  thou 

mi'k!a.     Llxma'yanxin^*^    si'n'xyutsJ^*     SVtsan^^^  ku*'^^    a'mhaHi*" 

bad.  Kill  they  me  want  he-me.  Thus  I  not  willing  (my) 

ha'."  —  "Kumi'ntc^^    k^na*'^"     b^atsi'tc."     SVtsan^"    ta'kin"'    na"^ 

mind."    —  "Not  perhaps  thus.  Thus  I  this  I  I 

'i«  Dubitative  p.irticle  (§  127). 

'5'  xau-  TO  DIE  (s  112). 

1.^3  ul  THEN  (§  125);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24);  .s^a'tsa  «?  that's  why. 

169  yaa'xai  MUCH  (§  121);  -alti  posses-sive  (§§  88,  9). 

>«  txv,  just  (§  130);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

i«i  yax-  to  see  (§  112). 

162  s^a'tsa  THUS  (§  121);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

"3  hl's  good;  -a  modal  (§  96), 

'M  kau-  TO  MAKE,  TO  FINISH;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8);  -imE  passive  (§§  38,  8). 

'«  tB'q  SOMETHING  (§  123);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

'*iafcu- TO  TAKE,  TO  FETCH  (§  12); -a«  verbalizing  (§§75,  8);  -Ufa  direct  object  of  first  and  second 
persons  (§  29,  Table,  p.  480  and  §  8). 

•SJ  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  nil  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

>«  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  96). 

i«  war-  TO  give;  -aums  passive  (§  38);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

"0  nl'ctcim  BECAUSE  (§  128);   -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

'"  nd  per.'ional  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113);  -Eml  relative  (§§  87,  9). 

"2  tm-  TO  come;  -Uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Table,  p  480,  §  10). 

'"  slnxi-  TO  desire;  -iltsanx  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  I-thee  (§  29,  Table,  p.  473,  §  8). 

"'<  hutc-  TO  play;  -awax  intentional  (§  70). 

"'■'  Liu-  TO  APPROACH  (§  107);  -t  present  (§  72);  -«te  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29  and 
Table,  p.  480). 

"6  s^atsi'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -in  possessive  1st  singular  (§  88). 

>"  Objective  form  of  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 

i'8  Personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

"79  Particle  of  affirmation  (§  131). 

"80  L.'xmt-  TO  kill;  -a<'  verbalizing  (§  75);  -nx  3d  person  plural  (§  24);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§5  24,  4). 

181  mixl-  TO  desire;  -uU  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§§  29,  8,  Table,  p.  480). 
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Lloxa'xam.'^s   S'^atsi'tc"    nats,^"  ku"-''  nkts"^   na"^  Llo'x^'axa^'iiEJ^^ 

am  sent.  Thus  if  not,  not         conditional       I  had  been  sent. 

Qa'tc'ntunx^*"     wan?" 2"—    "Qa'tc'ntuxan.^^*     Hr'sanx"    ma'ni.suts'»« 

start  wilt  thou  now?"     —  "Go  will  I.  Well  thou  shalt  watch 

thou-me 

qnl'x^ts.''^"      S^tsl'tc"       waaVn.'*^       "Ha"!""      At.sl'tcln"«      ha^ 

tliou."  Thus  he  tells  him.  "All  right!  Tims  my  mind. 

Kurni'ntc^^     k^na^'^     tE'q^^*"     mi'k!a'na"     tE^^    hutru'""^     Lla'*'/'*— 

Not  perhaps       something  bad-ly  this  fun  big."       — 

"Ha"/'^    qa'tc'ntuxan  i«5     v^kn.-^     Kumi'ntc^^     wan"     tE'q/-°     xau'- 

"Yes,  start  will  I  now.  Kot  now        something,      die 

tuxan."^89    S'^atsi'tc"     waa^^^s    uj     hVqhH.''^''     "Kumi'ntc'»     k^na^''" 

if  will  I."  Thus  he  says       and  starts.  "Not  perhaps 

wan^^     s^atsi'tc."     Qa'tc'ntunx?"'^*     Atsi'tc"     waa'a^n.^^^     "Xsi'k!- 

now  thus.  Go  wilt  thou?"  Thus  he  tells  him.  "Very 

yanx"5     qna^^^     si'n'xyuts.*^*     A'l-tutunx'^i    hutcu^'stc."^"    Atsi'tc'^ 

thee  I  like  I-thee.  Also  shalt  thou  fun  to."  Thus 

waa'un.*^2    "  Qa'tc^ntfixan  ^^^    ^^n/'^^     "1     wan^"     qa'tc'nt.'''     Ci'n'x- 

he  tells  him.  "Go  will  I  now."        Then      finally  he  starts.  Keep.s 

yatlis^^'     ants«°    hitc    ia'k"t!wi.i°^     S^atsl'tc**     ci'n'xyatlis.i^^ 

on  thinking     that  man  fetcher.  Thus  he.  thinks  continually. 

Qa'tc'nta^x^^^    wan.^^    LlwI'tc^ax ^»«    wan^'"  xint.    "la"x"'    s^atsitc" 

Go  they  two  now.  "Approach,  man-       now  go.     So  they  I'vo  thus 

ner  of,  they  two 

waa'xam.*^  "Xumca'ca"x^®^    wan.^®    Hina'yun"^    wan-^    tE^^    inl'k!a 

are  told.  "Come  they  two  now.  Ke  brings  him         now  this  bad 

hitc."    Tclha^cya'xam-^owan.29    Wan-HcPn.    T!Emt:raa'xanK°Mvan." 

man."  Gladness  was  felt  now.  Finally        he  He  is  ai.=embled  about       now. 

returns. 

"Tsi'klyanx"^    his   tanx"^  lIu',  tsTrmu't.     Hu'tctunl^^s   ya»'xa."^" 

"Very thou  good    this  thou    comest,        friend.  Play  will  we  much." 


>M  Particle  (5  131). 

'83  L.'oz-  TO  send;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 136);  -ad'nE  pa.'ssive  (5  58). 

184  Contracted;  for  qa'tc^ntuxanx  (§  24);  qatcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -tiu:  future  (S  73);  -iix  'id  person  singular 
(§§24,4). 

186  qatcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -tux  future  (§  73);  -u  1st  person  .«ingular  (§§  21,  4). 

«s«  mdn-  TO  watch;  -is  durative  (§  69);  -u<»  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,Table,  p.  ii-O). 

JS'  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  nlxPts  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 

•88  atsi'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -in  pos-sessive  l.n  singular  (§  88). 

'PS  zau-  TO  die;  -tu.t  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73, 136);  -n  Ist  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

^^htq.'-  TO  START,  TO  COMMENCE;  -a »'  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -I  pre-scnt  (§  72). 

'91  Contracted:  for  a'ltutuxanx  (§  24);  a'ldu  likewise  (§§  125, 13£);  -tiix  future  (§  73);  ->«  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

192  waa-  TO  say;  -vra  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

193  cinxl-  TO  THINK  (§  4);  -al!i  frequenUitive  (§§  G8,  8);  -U  durative  (§§  69,  9). 
191  laku-  TO  TAKE,  TO  FETCH;  -Vwi  nominal  (§  100). 

195  qatcn-  to  GO  (§  4);  -t  present  (§  72);  -aux  3d  person  dual  (J  24). 

i9«  Liu-  TO  approach;  -Uc  modal  (§§  94,  8);  -kcw  transposed  for  -aux  3d  dual  (§5  24, 13; 

19'  ul  THEN  (§  12.5);  -aux  3d  dual  (§  24). 

198  xumc-  TO  APPROACH,  TO  CO.ME  (§  108);  -flux  3d  dual  (§  24). 

199  Kin-  TO  TAKE  along;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§S  28,  8). 

iKio  Abbreviated;  for  tc.'haucyaxzam  (§15);  tc.'hac^  to  feel  glad  (§  12);  -yax  past  (§74);  -xam  j.resent 
passive  (§§  55, 15). 
Ml  tEmu-  TO  ASSEMBLE  (§  107);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

a« Contracted  from  hu'tcluxanl  (§  24);  hulc-  to  play:  -lux  future  (§  73);  -ni  inclu.sive  plural  (J$  24,  4). 
vayaflx-  mtjch;  -a  modal  (§  96). 
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Atsi'tc"wua'  ants""  hitc.     TEmiVtx"  hItcQ'"==^  ant.s«»  Lla'^'."    Wa^^^"" 

Thus  says         thrtt        man.        Assemble  (pi.)    people  those  many.       Although 

ya'^'xa""  ants*"' hItc,  4  ha''mat2°5  qa'tc'nt'i  sqa'^ktcrtc,^''*  ants®"  Lla"*'.* 

many         those    people,  still  all  go  now         there  to,  manner,        that       crowd. 

La'tilsutnE-^ants^ohitc.     "Tsl'klva'hls  tanx'^^Liu'.       Ya*'xanxan=^°8 

Iscallcdcon-        that        man.  "Very        good  this  thou  comest.  Much  we 

tinually 

hutcu".^o«    Hu'tctans."-^"— "Ha"!"^^^    S^atsl'tc"    waa'    ants«°    hltc. 

have  fun.  Play  will  we  two."  —      "All  right!"  Thus  says         that  man. 

"  Ya'q"hltunx,2"  kwinx8°a"'s!s."2    Ya^'xanxan^"*  hutcu''."2o»  Atsl'tc" 

"  Look  Shalt  thou,         not  thou     shall  sleep.  Much  we  play."  Thus  is 

waa''sQ'nE2i3       ants^°      hltc.      Wa'nwits^       ha'wa.^^*     SiVxyunE'^" 

repeatedly  told  that  man.  Long  ago  it  is  ready.  It  is  desired 

tslilna'tc-'^  xawaV,"  a"'stuxax.2i«     Atsi'tc"  ha'usImE.^i^    "Ts'il'mu't, 

pitch  with      killed  he  shall  when  sleeper  be  Thus  it  is  agreed.  "Friend, 

be,  will  be. 

kwlnx8''a"'s!s."2  Hu'tctuns."2i°  Atsi'tc"  wa'a'su  nE.^^^    "SVtsanx^^^ 

not  thou    sleep  con-       Play  will  we  two."         Thus         he  is  repeatedly  told.  "Thus  thou 

tinually. 

tanx"'' k!aha'yutnE."2i8     S^atsi'tc"  waa^'sutnE.^i^     "Ya^'xa'^"   L!a'*'* 

this  thou  art  invited."  Thus  he  is  told  continu-  "Many  they 

ally. 

nictcama^naf  u'^'-^acts^"  tiyu'^'-^i  hutcu'^'.^-^  Kllx^^^s  tE'q^^^hutca^''^^ 

different  (of)      inhabitants  games.  Each         some-  fun 

those  thing 

4^nx"5  yixa'yun.226     SVtsanx^"     tanx  ^^^    klaha'yunE/"     Tsi'kly- 

and  thou  seest  it.  Thus  thou  this  thou  art  invited.  Very 

anxan"    bi'sItP"     ba^      Kumi'ntc^^   tfi'q  ^^'^    ml'klana."^^     Atsl'tc^^ 

we  good  is  (our)    heart.  Not  something  badly."  Thus 

wa'aTsu'nE.-i'      Tci'nta"^^^    hltc   jawo}',^-^     H    atsi'tc"     waa'yusnE.^^" 

he  is  repeatedly  told.       Whatever  person     comes,  so         thus  he  frequently  was 

told  (by  him). 

2W  Particle  (§128). 
205 Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

^sqaikTHERE  (§119);  -te  local  of  motion  (§90);  -i<c  modal  (§94). 
^Un-ro  CALL  BY  name;  -isffin^  durative  passive  (§59). 
zMj/dGa:- much;  -a  modal  (§96);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§24). 
»>5Mic-T0  PLAY,  TO  HAVK  FUN;  -f(  J  Verbalizing  (§75). 

sioCorttraoted;  lor  hu'tctuxans  (§  24) ;  Mile-  to  play;  -tux  future  (§  73);  -ns  inclusive  dual   (§§24,  4). 
2»Contracted;  for  ya'quhUuxanx  (§  2i);yaqn'-  to  look  (§3);  -a«  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2) ;  -tux  future 
(§73);  -Tix  2d  person  singular  (§§24,  4). 
2i2a«s-  TO  SLEEP  (§  12);  -is  duraiive  (§69). 
="  wao-  TO  say;  -aisuiiE  durative  passive  (§§  59,  9). 

21t/ja«-T0  MAKE,  to  HAVE  READY  (§112). 

^^'"ts-'aln  pitch;  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  12);  -tc  adverbial  (§90). 

2i6aws-TO  SLEEP  (§12);  -<HX  future  denoting  conditionaliiy  (§§73,  136);  -aa;  nominal  (§  lOn. 

217^0"  YES  (§  131);  -lis  durative  (§§69,  9);  -f)n.E  passive  (§  38). 

2ist.'a'-  TO  INVITE;  (§  3);  -a«  verbalizing  (§  75);  -iitnE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

2i9w;oa-  TO  speak;  -disutnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  9). 

z^Onfdcama I'Tiar- different; -f(»»  plural  (§  79). 

s'^ioi-TOLIVE  (§2);  -wwi  nominal  (§§97,8). 

222/iu<c-TO  flay,  TO  have  fun;  -Mwj  nominal  (§97). 

2^ Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

221/iriic-  TO  HAVE  fun;  -ai  nominal  (§  98). 

2MuJ  THEN  (§  125);  -7ix  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

226i/ax-  TO  SEE  (§  12);  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§28,  8). 

'^Ms  oooD;  -iti  possessive  (§  88). 

223pronominal  particle  (§  123). 

223  LIU-  TO  come;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

230M)aa-  TO  say;  -o<  verbalizing  (§75);  -usnB  durative  passive  (§5  59,  8). 


rhere 

he  taken            Fire  is  made  (in) 

will  be. 

ants«" 

hitsI'V      "t      tii'qnis 

that 

house,               still           full 

ants«° 

hitc.        "Ti'k'^nxan^" 

that 

man.                   "  Here  we 
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"Tsi'klya^      his  tanx"^     lIu',  ts'il'ma't.     AVa'^o"      ya'tsa^i      ants«° 

"Very  good  this  thou  come,  friend.  Although  longtime  that 

L!a'^,*     "1     xnl'^nls.232     Ya'q"hltunx."=^"    "1  s*atsl'tc*"     wa'a'su'nE.^'^ 

crowd,      still    does  continually.       Look  shalt  thou. "       Then     thus  he  is  told  repeatedly. 

"S^a'tsanxan233    klaha'yuts.^^*   Ya^'xa»'«  hutcu'^^''^^  Wan^^  hInaV"' 

"Thus  we  invite  we-thee.  Much  fun."  Finally     lie  taken 

will  be 

tcik"38     ants^°     hutcu'"«^     Lla'^'."     Sqa'k''"    hlnaV."^     Ma'ltca'nE^aa 

where  that  fun  great. 

ants""      hltsl''.^^^      \W204      ytjjt2''o 

that  house.  Although  big 

hitu'stc.2"       Stlm^"       ya'q"lia"'t='" 

people  with.  There  looks 

ta'nxan=^''5  hutcu'V"  ta'nxan^"     klaha'yuts"*     qna."^"     Ha"qrnas""» 

these  we  play,  these  we  invite  we-thee  I."  Alongside 

tl'xam^"      Llya.'watc.2*»      QIa'il      ants«»      Liya'a".2«    '^Yaxa^^Vitc"" 

he  is  seated  fire  at.  Pitch  that  fire.  "Multitude  kind  of 

L!a'^^^     hltc     ya'q"ha^tun."25i     Atsi'tc^'     ci'n'xyatlis'^^     ants""     hItc. 

many       people        look  at  now  I."  Thus  keeps  on  thinking  that  man. 

Ma'ltcu'nE^^s  ^nts""  hitsl'^'^"  "Kwlnx^"  a"'8ls2i2  ts'il-mu't.     Atsl'tc" 

Fire  is  built  (In)       that  house.  "  Not  thou      always  sleep,      friend.  Thus 

ta'nxan-^^    waa'yuts^'^    q^a^"'  Liwa'wanx."252—   "  Ha^!^'°  tsl'klyan-^ 

these  we  tell  we-thee  I  intend  to  come  thou." —    "  All  right!  very  I 

hl'slti227  ha^  Yaq^'ya'waxan^s"  hutcu^'stc^"  iJaya'.""^  Atsl'tc"  wa'a^s"" 

good  (my)    mind.         Intend  to  look  I  fun  at  greatat."  Thus  says  continually 

ants""    hltc.     Ha'^qmas^^"     tl'xam^"     Llya'wa.^"     Ya'q"hIsu\iE.=^8 

that  man.  Close  by  he  is  seated  lire.  He  is  continually  watched. 

231  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 
232a:mM'?i-  to  do;  -fs  durative  (§  69). 

^^s^a'tsa-  THUS  (§§  121,  96);  -nj^n  exclusive  plural  (§24). 

^^k.'a'-  TO  INVITE  (§  3); -a»  verbalizing  (§75);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§29, 
Table,  p.4S0,  §  8). 

235  Mn-  TO  TAKE  along;  -aa^  future  passive  (§  5G). 

236  Particle  (§131). 

237  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

^^maltc-  TO  burn:  -U'nE  pa.ssive  (§  58). 
239  See  §  98. 
2«  See  §  104. 

241  hltu's  locative  form  of  hitc  (§  86);  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

242  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

243  yaqW-  TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -a«  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -t  present  (§  72). 

244  tU-  HERE  (§  119);  -/liwt  exclusive  plural  (§§24,4). 
245fdaX-  THIS  (§  115);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  16). 

246  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

247  tai  TO  SIT  (§  2);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

243L?2/a'«"  FIRE  (§  97);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,8);  -tc  local  (§90). 
2'.9  See  §  97 

"^ydx-  many;  -auwi  nominal  ^§  97);  -ttc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

25i?/a7"'-  TO  look;  (§3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§75);  -<pre>;ent(§72);  -undirect  objectof  third  person  (§  28)- 
252  Contracted  from  iTwa'uaxa/ij;  (§  24);  iru- to  come;  -awax  intentional  (§§  70,  8);    -ws    2d  person 
singular  (§§24,  4). 

263  tsVk.'m  VERY  (§  121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 

254  yaq'^'-  TO  look  (§3);  -awax  intentional  (S.§  70,  8);  -n  1st  person  .singular  (§§  24,  4). 

265t/a'oJ  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

256  waa-  TO  say;  -a'^s  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

257  Liya'ai  fiue  (§97);  -a  locative  ca.se  (§§  86,  8). 

268  yaqn'-  TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -Isu  JiE  durativc  pa.ssivc  (§§  59,  9). 
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A'tsanxan^^- 

Thus  we 
u'cTo  212 


Wusya'a'st-"  ants'*'  mi'kia  hitc 

Begins  to  feel  that  bad  man. 

sleepy  ^ 

a"'sis,-^^        ya'q"hTs'^nx.'*^ 

always  sleep,  always  look  thou. 

Llwa'waiix.-"         Kwinx*°         a"'sis,' 

intend  to  come  thou.  Not  thou  sleep  always 

tanx"^ 

this  thou 

ants«° 

that 

SVna'tc^" 

That  with 


LliLlwi'sutnE^®"  wan.-" 

He  is  continually  now. 

approached 


ta'nxan  ^^^ 

these  we 

ya'q"hls^nx."*'^ 

watch  always  thou. 


"Kwmx«° 

"Not  thou 

waa^yuts^" 

tcll  wc-thee 

Atsi'tc^^ 

Thus 


k!aha'yu'nE."i    IlP's^nxan ^^^    hawa^'tx^e^ha*."     WusyaVst"" 


art       invited. 

mi'ck'la'.^^^ 

bad  man. 


xawa'a"." 

killed  he  will  be. 


Good  we 

Ya'q^hlsu'nE.^^^ 

He  is  constantly  watched. 

Ll'wIs"'nE^®* 


make  our       heart."     Begins  to  fee!  sleepy 

Ha'usImE^^^     ants""  tslaln. 

Is  made  ready  for  him     that         pitch. 

ants«°  mEq!ya'"269       Lla"''.* 

those  dancers  many. 


He  is  constantly 
approached  by 

"Ha''qa'tcya,"°  ts'il'miVt,  miitci'xmlnx.""i     AtsT'tc"     wa'a>su'nE.='' 

"Shore-like  from,  friend,        thou  mayest  get  burned."         Thus  he  is  constantly  t^jld. 

"Kwlnx8«       a"'sTs"2       ts'il-rml't."— " WusyaVstin.""^    MEqlyu'"^*" 

"Not  thou  always  sleep  friend."     —        "Begin  to  feel  sleepy  1."  Dance  (pi.) 

Lla'**."    A"si's."^    "Ha''qa>tcya,"«imltcfxmmx."2"    Tclha'^'cIsutnE."* 

many.  He  sleeps.  "Shore-like  from,      mayest  get  burned  Gladness  is  constantly 


thou. 

SVtsa^    xawa'a".-^     Wusya'a^st^^"    wan.-' 

Thus  killed  he  will  be.  He  begins  to  sleep     finally, 

ci'l-xIsatnE."5      "Ila^'qa'tcya,""    mi^--'-- 

he  is  shaken  con-  "Shore-like  from, 

stantly. 

"1  wan    ^^     qaa'xam^ 

So  finally  is  brought  in 


tci  xnunx. 

mayest  get  burned 
thou." 


felt. 

Atsi'tc"      wa'a'sutnE,-"^ 

Thus         he  is  constantly  told, 

""1      Ku^isi   ci'l-xlL^e 

Not  he         moves  not. 


ants* 

that 


L!\yaxa^''''^"8 


L:a' 


fn'ai  4 


tslain.     MEqlyu'"^'"' 

boiled  pitch.  Dance  (pi.) 

"  Ha^'qa^tcya^-o      ts'il'mu't."      Ku'^^i      kwl'sll,"^      tsl'klya^ 

many.  "Shore-like  from  friend."  Not  wakes  up  not,  very 

a^si's.-^AtsI'tc"  waa'.  "A'nxa'^tsatci.-^'' Llyaxa'waxan-^^  a^saVax."^^^ 

he  sleeps.  Thus        he  says.     "  Leave  alone  you-me.       A  while  intend  I  sleep  intend." 

^^utisi-  TO  FEEL  sleepy;  -at  verbalizing  (§  75);  -st  inchoative  (§  66). 

KOuu-  TO  APPROACH  (§  107);  -isiitnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  8). 

ifyaqa'  -TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -iS  durative  (§  69);  -n.t  2d  person  singular  (S§  24,  4). 

^^'a'tsa  THUS  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§  24). 

'^/ilt's  GOOD;  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

»«Aa«-TOMAKE;  -a»te  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§§33,8). 

««Sce  §  98. 

i^hc'us  READY,  DONE;  -imE  passive  (§  38). 

•"s^ai'na  he,  that  one  (§  115);  -ic  adverbial  (§  90). 

*^Liii-  TO  approach;  -Isu'nE  durative  pa.ssive  (§§  69,  8). 

^f^maq.1-  to  dance;  -«"  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 

^ohaiq  SHORE  (§  119);  -aUc  modal  (§94);  -ya  local  (§  93). 

K>mai<c- TO  BURN  (§  12);  -Izmi  intransitive  exhortative  (§  63);  -5  future  pas.sive  (§§  56,  9);  -rw  2d 
person  singular  (§  24). 

»"u'«sI-TO  FEEL  SLEEPY;  -o»  vcrballzlng  (§ 75) ;  -sf  inchoative  (§66);  -wist  person  singular  (§§24,4). 

'"iasu-  TO  SLEEP  (§§  12,  108). 

*'<tc;ftacu-  TO  BE  GLAD  (§  12);  -JeutnE  durative  passive  (§  59). 

^^Ctl-x- TO  SHAKE,  TO  MOVE;  -T«f(<nB  durative  passive  (§  59). 

^'c'dz-  TO  MOVE,  TO  shake;  -U  negative  (§  53). 

^''qaa-  to  enter;  -xam  present  pas.sive  (§  55). 

f^L.'tx^  to  boil  (§§  112,  7);  -a^wf  nominal  (§§  97,  9). 

»»A:tOT8-T0  wake  up;  -iZ  negative  (§53). 

MO  anx-  to  let  alone;  -auisatct  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  you-mc  (§29,  Table,  p.  473,  and 
SS24,4). 

»>  liyax-  A  WHILE  (§§  126,  135);    -auja-c  intentional  (§  70);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

i^asi^  TO  SLEEP  (§12);  -au'ox  intentional  (§70). 
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"1       wan^a      ci'n'xyaxam^"     s^atsl'tc:^'     "Qa'l^s^  wan-='    a"'stax."28« 

Then        now  it  was  thought  thus:  "Let  now         he  sleep  shall." 

La'qwls^s"    ants«"    tslaln  Ll'yaxa^^'^^^Ts  Atsl'tc"  waa'xam,''^    "Qa'l^^* 

Boils  con-  that  pitch  boiled.  Thus  it  is  said,  "Let 

tinually  ' 

wan=»     a"'stux.285     Ha"qa'tcya,"o    ts'il-mu't."     Ku'i^^     cia-xlt."«      "1 

now         he  sleep  shall.    Shore,  manner,  from,  friend."  Not         he  moves  not.    Then 

wan-^     xu"n. 

now       he  snores. 

Ha^'mut^o^  Lla^^i*  tE'q^^"  lokwl'xam.^"   Tcimtca'uu=8«  iokwi'xam.^" 

All  many      something  is  Keized.  Axe.s  are  seized. 

Krst'tux,-s8     "1  txa"3  tcimtca'myatc='»''  xawa'a"."       uj   ^^5,^29    ^.^un^ 

Get  up  will  he,       then    just  ax  with  killed  he  will  be.    And     now     he  snores. 

Lk!a'atc-»i     Laa'     xu"n.      H    wan'"     hau'tx^'^     hltcu'".-^     Tsi'k.'ya" 

Open  his  mouth  he  snores.      Then  finally  quit  (pi.)  people.  Very 

tcima'nIsu'nE.293     "Llxmlya'yunanl.^M    SVs'^nl''''^     k!'xa'yuts,2»«      "1 

he  is  watched  "  Kill  him  will  we.  He  us  kills  hc-us,  go 

constantly. 

sVtsanl-''^  L!xmiya'yun."2»8  Lokwl'xam^"  wan^^ants®"  Ll'yaxa^^'^'.^s 

thus  we  kill  will  him."  Is  seized  now  that  boiled  (pitch). 

"Ha''qa'^tcya"<'     ts'il-mu't,     miltcl'xmlnx.""i     Kumi'ntc'^    cT'l-xlL"3 

"Shore-like,  from  friend,  mayest  get  burned  thou."  Not  he  moves  not. 

"1     vran^a    xwaki'tc^^"    ti'xam^"    ants^"    Ll'yaxa""^."^    Tclha^cu'^'^"" 

So         now  head  on  is  placed  that  boiled  (pitch).  Glad  are  (pi.) 

ants^"    Lla'*'.*     S=a««     ata's^^^     ants«»    maqll'nutnE.'^''^    Huya'ultx^-s 

those  many.  He  only  that  it  is  danced  for.  Is  changed  on 

(one)  him  his 

^"^  cinxi-  TO  THINK  (§  4);  -yax  past  (§§  74,  8);  -2x1m  present  pa.ssive  (§§  65,  !'>). 

^  Exhortative  particle  (§  129). 

2»  asv~  TO  SLEEP  (§12);  -tux  future  (§73). 

w«  laq"-  TO  boil;  -is  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

287  Instead  of  lakvn'xam  (§§  11, 14);  laku-  to  take;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -xam  present  passive 
(§  55). 

2«8  See  §  109. 

283  l:ast-  TO  GET  dp;  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73,  136,  4). 

250  tcimtca'mi  ax  (§  109) ;  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8) ;  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

»'  Ik.'aa-  TO  OPEN  ONE'S  MOUTH;  -tc  possessive  3d  singular  (§  83). 

»2  hail-  TO  QUIT;  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

»3  tclmdn-  TO  watch;  -dsunE  durative  passive  (§  59). 

^^L.'x'inl-  TO  kill;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§75,  8);  -yun  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person 
(§§  41,  8);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

235  s-^a's  HE  (§  115);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4).  , 

236  k.'ix-  TO  disappeab;  -o«  verbalizing  (§  75) ;  -Hts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  -JS.  Ta- 
ble, p.  480,  and  §  8). 

237  s^a'tsa  THUS  (§§  121,  96);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§  24). 

238  t/x7n!- TO  kill;  -a»  verbalizing  (§§  75.8);  -i/Sn  exhortative  v.  ith  direct  object  of  third  person 
(§§41,9). 

233  xwaki'  locative  form  of  xwd'ka  head  (§  86);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

«»«c.'Aac"- TO  FEEL  glad  (§12);  -u<^i  plural  (§79). 

«<a  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

'"'2  maq.'l-  to  dance;  -In  verbal  (§§  81,  9);  -utn,£  passive  (§  68). 
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ha'     sVtsa.'     SVtsd«  ants«°  mEqlyu'"^'"'  Lla"''.*  "1  wan^a  skwalia'.^"^ 

mind         thus.  Thus  those  dauce(pl.)         many.    Thea    finally     he  stands  up. 

Lokvvrxam-"    ants""     iJ'yaxa"'^."*    "1    stim"^    skwaha^'^'^o*  L!a'=^^* 

Is  seized  that  boiled  (pitch).        And  there  stand  (pi.)  many 

ha^'raut^''^    ants«°    tcinitci'mya.^"^      Wa^^oi       ya^'xa^"        tE'q/-°     "I 

all  those  axes  with  (are).  Although  much  something,    still 

^oo       "t       kumi'ntc''      kwi'sit."*'      "Qwa"nyux3°'       tEma='"« 

still  not  he  wakes  up  not.  "  Pour  it  it  is  better 


piumE 

noise  is  made 
with  it. 


Laaya'tc!"^"^    "t   v/hn^^   qu'ni'xamiinE."*'    Txu"^     mi'ltcistx'^^     Laa'. 

mouth  intol"  So       now  it  is  poured  into  Just  begin.s  to  burn        mouth. 


it  is  poured  into 
(his  mouth). 


Stira^"    L!a'^'    ma'qlis.^'-      Mi'ltcist^^^    ants^"     hitc.      Mi'ltcistx^" 


There 

ha^'mut^"^     hi'qu'. 

all  hair. 


many       keep  on  dancing.    Begins  to  bum        that 


Stim  "2 

There 


wan 


29 


finally 


tcimtca'myatc.^^"   Stim^''^     tqu'nis 
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ax  with. 


There 


diffuses  smoke 
constantly 


Begins  to  burn  his 

yakli'tcj^axam^"     xwa'katc^^^ 

was  cut  into  pieces  head  his 

ants""     mi'kla     hitc.     Xa"wi'- 

that  bad  man.  Killed 


.317 


xamyax 

was 

Sqa^k"7 

There 


tE^^    mi'kla    hitc. 

this  bad  person 

wan^"      ata's^"^ 

now  only 

xa'wa^xaHnE,^"    4      nats^^^ 

he  had  been  killed,       then    conditional 

xa"wi'xamyax^"        mi'kla 

was  killed  bad 

wa'nwitsaxax^-"     nictcima^mu. 

old-timers  (of)  custom 


hawa''.'i«       Ku'^51 

nats  ^*^ 

sVtsa' 

it  ends.                     Not 

if 

thus 

tsi'klya^       mi'kla 

Lla'^.* 

SVtsa^ 

very                    bad 

world. 

Thus 

hitc.        S^atsi'tc" 

wan  29 

ata's^*'* 

man.                 Thua 

finally 

only 

."'     Sqaik237     ^^^29 

smifa" 

322 

There            finally 

it  ends. 

803  Skwa'-  TO  ST.4ND  (§§  3, 112). 

«"<  skwa'-  TO  STAND  (§  3);  -a«u:t  plural  (§  79).  ^ 

20^  Icimtca'mi  ax  (§  109);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86, 12,  8). 

''^Bpiu-  TO  MAKE  noise;  -umE  passive  (§§  38,  9). 

«"  qU'n-  TO  POUR  (§§  7, 112);  -yux  imperative  with  indirect  object  of  third  person  (5  43). 

803  Exhortative  particle  (§  129). 

«M  Laaya'  locative  form  of  Laa'  mocth  (§  86);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

"0  qu'n-  TO  pouk;  -I  (-ai)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55);  -imE  pa.ssive  (,%  38). 

311  Contracted  from  mi'ltcUt^tx  (§  15);  malic-  to  burn  (§  S);  -st  inchoative  (§5  66,  4);  -tx  suffix  indi- 
cating that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33). 

«n  maq.'l-  to  dance;  -is  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

8"  malic-  TO  BURN  (§  3);  -st  inchoative  (§§  66,  4). 

21  <  Contracted  from  ydk.'i'tcyaxxam  (§  15);  yak.'-  small;  -lie  modal  (5  94);  -yax  past  (5  74);  -xam 
present  passive  (§§  55,  57). 

iiixwd'ka  HEAD;    -tc  possessive  3d  singular  (§  88). 

'i^tqnnl'i  smoke  (§  98);  -Is  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

s"  xau-  TO  die;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2,  8, 11);  -xamyax  past  passive  (5  57). 

m  hau-  TO  END,  TO  finish;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§75,  8). 

S19  Evidently  for  xa'uyaxaHiiE;  xau-  to  die;  yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 136);  -av.tnE 
passive  (§58). 

'M  tca'nui^s  long  ago  (§  120);  -ax  nominal  (§§  101,108). 

•21  See  §  103. 

«M  smm'-  to  end,  to  finish  (§  12);  -ut  verbalizing  (§  75). 
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[Translation] 

(It  happened)  long  ago.  The  world  was  very  bad  long  ago. 
Everywhere  it  was  so,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  it:  A  bad  person  was 
devouring  (the  people).  Grizzly  Bear  was  devouring  them  long  ago. 
Whenever  a  man  went  out  hunting,  be  would  kill  and  devour  him. 
Many  people  felt  sorry  because  of  that.  So  one  day  the  people  came 
together  and  tried  to  devise  some  remed}^  (They  all  agreed  that 
Grizzly)  must  be  killed.  For  that  reason  they  came  together.  Then 
the  chiefs  of  that  region  said,  "  We  feel  very  sorry,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  kill  him?  He  can  not  be  killed  by  means  of  arrows: 
hence  we  don't  want  to  kill  him  with  an  arrow."  Then  finally  some- 
one suggested  to  go  and  see  how  Grizzly  lived,  and  to  invite  him  (to 
come  to  the  meeting-place).  So  one  man  went  in  search  of  him.  And 
(when  the  messenger)  came  to  Grizzly's  residence,  (he  said,)  "  You,  too, 
are  invited  to  come  to  the  play-grounds."  But  Grizzly  Bear  was  not 
willing  to  go:  hence  the  messenger  went  back,  and,  upon  returning, 
related  thus:  "He  does  not  want  (to  come)."  (In the  mean  while)  the 
people  who  had  assembled  had  lots  of  fun.  (Then  after  a  while  an- 
other messenger  was  sent),  and  the  man  who  was  about  to  go  was  told 
thus:  "We  won't  give  up.  When  he  is  dead,  then  we  will  give  up." 
Thus  it  was  repeatedl}'  asserted. 

Then  finally  the  man  was  ordered  to  go.  He  was  a  ver\'  poor  man. 
"Speak  to  him  carefully,  don't  tell  him  anything  bad.  Tell  him  thus: 
'  We  want  you  to  come  here.  We  are  going  to  have  lots  of  fun.'  Thus 
you  shall  tell  him.  Don't  tell  him  anything  bad.  He  is  shrewd  and 
very  bad."  Then  that  man  started  out,  thinking  (a  great  deal)  to  him- 
self, for  he  was  very  much  afraid  (of  Grizzly).  (And  when  he  came  to 
Grizzly,  he  said,)  "I  come  here  as  a  messenger."  (Hethentoldhirabis 
mission  and  departed.  Not  long  afterwards  Grizzly's  friends  came  to 
visit  him  and  inquired  about  the  messenger's  mission).  One  of  them 
said,  "  What  did  the  man  teU  you  who  came  (here)  ?"— "  He  said  nothing 
(of  importance).  I  was  simply  informed  that  I  am  invited  (to  some 
games).  Thus  he  told  me:  'People  want  you  to  come  very  much. 
For  that  purpose  I  came  here  as  a  messenger.'"  (After  a  while  an- 
other messenger  was  sent  to  Grizzly,  requesting  him  to  come  at  once.) 
Then  (Grizzly)  said  thus  (to  the  messenger):  "Will  anything  be 
given  to  me,  if  I  come?" — "Nothing  was  said  (about  that).     People 
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are  just  pla3'ing,  and  that's  why  you  are  invited  to  come."  (Then 
Grizzly  said),  "You  tell  them  thus:  'He  wants  something.  If  some- 
thing be  given  to  him,  then  he  will  come.'     Thus  he  says  to  you." 

(The  messenger  went  back  to  his  people  and  told  them  what  Grizzly 
said).  And  he  (furthermore)  said,  "He  is  shrewd.  He  thinks  (of 
not  coming),  because  he  has  killed  (so  many)  people.  That's  why  he 
is  shrewd."  Thus  the  messenger  said.  "He  was  (evidently)  told  (by 
some  friend)  that  a  dance  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  (mean)  disposition,  and  that  eyer3^body  dislikes  him. 
That's  why  he  replied,  'If  something  be  given  to  him,  then  he  will 
come.'    That's  why  he  told  me  (so)." 

Then  another  messenger  went  to  Grizzly.  "You  tell  him  thus: 
'A  knife  will  be  given  to  you.'  Thus  tell  him.  'You  shall  start  right 
away,  you  are  invited  to  come.  Many  people  are  playing  (there), 
and  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  come.'  Thus  you  tell  him."  And 
that  messenger  kept  on  thinking,  "I  will  speak  to  him.  I  know 
what  to  tell  him,  so  that  he  will  start  right  away."  Then  the  mes- 
senger started.  "I  will  speak  to  him,  and  he  will  start  right  away.'' 
Thus  he  was  thinking  as  he  kept  on  going.  Finally  he  came  to  (Griz- 
zly, and  said),  "A  messenger  I  come.  You  are  wanted  very  much. 
Pretty  soon  the  games  will  come  to  an  end,  and  for  that  reason  1  was 
told  (to  come  here).  You  are  my  relative.  Wh}^  don't  3'ou  want  to 
go?"  And  (Grizzly)  answered  him  thus:  "1  am  wise,  that's  why  I 
don't  want  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  simply  wanted  (there) 
to  be  killed.  That's  why  I  am  wise." — "Not  so,  the}'  want  you  to  see 
(the  fun).  For  that  purpose  (onl}^)  you  are  wanted.  Their  intentions 
toward  you  are  good.  A  present  will  be  given  to  you.  For  that 
reason  you  are  invited.  You  are  my  relative,  hence  I  (came  to)  fetch 
you.  That's  why  I  came  quickly.  A  knife  will  be  given  to  you, 
because  you  are  invited.  I  came  right  away,  since  you  are  my 
relative.  The  reason  why  I  came  to  you  is  because  I  want  you  to 
have  some  fun.  That's  why  I  came  to  you.  I  don't  think  that  any- 
thing bad  will  happen  to  you.  That's  why  I  was  sent."  (And  Grizzly 
answered,)  "Yes,  you  are  a  bad  man.  They  want  to  kill  me,  that's 
why  I  don't  want  (to  go)."— "I  don't  think  (it  will  be)  thus.  (Not) 
for  that  purpose  1  was.isent.  If  it  were  as  you  say,  I  should  not  have 
been  sent.     Will  you  go  now?" — " I  shall  go.     You  will  have  to  take 
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good  care  of  me."  And  (the  messenger)  said  thus  to  (Grizzly): 
"AH  right,  I  don't  think  that  anything  bad  will  happen  (to  you)  on 
the  part  of  those  who  play  (there)."— ''AH  right,  1  will  go.  1  don't 
care,  even  if  I  die."  Thus  said  (Grizzly)  as  he  started.  "I  don't 
think  (it  will  be)  as  (bad  as  you  imagine).  Are  you  coming?"  Thus 
said  (the  messenger)  to  him.  "I  should  very  much  like  to  have  you, 
too,  at  these  games."  Finally  (Grizzly)  said,  "I  will  go."  So  he 
started.  And  the  man  who  came  to  fetch  him  was  thinking  continually. 
He  was  thinking  thus. 

Now  they  two  kept  on  going;  and  when  they  were  almost  there, 
the  two  (chiefs)  were  told,  "They  two  are  coming.  He  is  bringing 
that  bad  man."  So  everybody  was  glad;  and  when  he  arrived,  people 
assembled  about  him.  ' '  It's  very  good  that  you  came,  O  friend !  We 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  fun."  Thus  everybody  said  (to  him).  Many 
people  assembled  (around  him).  Although  there  were  many  of  them, 
still  they  all  went  there  (to  Grizzly),  shouting,  "It's  very  good  that 
you  came.  AVe  will  play  a  great  deal.  We  two  will  play."  (Then 
Grizzly  would  say,)  "All  right.  "—"You  shall  watch  (us).  Yousha'n't 
sleep.  We  will  play  a  great  deal."  Thus  he  was  constantly  told. 
(Everything)  had  been  made  ready  long  ago.  It  had  been  decided  to 
kill  him  with  pitch  during  bis  sleep.  Thus  it  had  been  agreed  upon. 
"Friend,  don't  sleep!  we  two  will  play."  Thus  people  kept  on  telling 
him.  "  For  that  reason  you  were  invited."  Thus  he  was  told.  "  Peo- 
ple who  live  here  know  different  kinds  of  games,  and  you  will  witness 
all  kinds  of  fun.  For  that  purpose  you  have  been  invited.  We  are 
well  disposed  (towards  you).  No  mishap  will  befall  you."  Thus  he 
was  constantly  told.  Whoever  came  in  would  tell  him  thus.  "It's 
very  good  that  you  came,  O  friend!  You  will  see,  they  will  play  for 
a  long  time."  And  he  would  (also)  be  told,  "That's  why  we  invited 
you.     There  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  fun.  " 

At  last  he  was  taken  to  the  play-grounds.  A  tire  was  started  in 
the  house,  which,  although  very  large,  was  nevertheless  full  of  people. 
Grizzly  Bear  was  looking  there.  "Here  we  play,  those  who  have 
invited  vou."  He  was  seated  near  the  tire,  which  consisted  of  pitch. 
"It  seems  to  me  I  see  (too)  many  people."  Thus  (irizxly  was  think- 
ing. And  the  fire  in  the  house  kept  burning.  ''Don't  sleep,  O 
friend!  (Not)  for  that  purpose  we  asked  3'^ou  to  come  (here)." — "All 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 40 
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right!  I  am  glad.  1  intend  to  watch  the  fun."  Thus  Grizzly  was 
saying,  seated  close  to  the  fire.     He  was  constantly  watched. 

(After  a  while)  he  began  to  feel  sleepy.  Then  people  kept  on 
approaching  him,  (saying,) ' '  Don't  sleep,  look  on !  For  that  purpose  we 
invited  you.  We  have  abandoned  all  our  hatred."  (Again)  he  began 
to  feel  sleepy,  (and  again)  he  was  constantly  watched.  The  pitch  with 
which  he  was  going  to  be  killed  was  made  ready ;  while  many  dancers 
went  to  him,  (saying,)  "  Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned, 
friend!"  Thus  they  were  telling  him.  "Don't  sleep,  friend!" — "I 
feel  sleepy."  People  kept  on  dancing,  while  he  began  to  fall  asleep. 
" Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned!"  Everybody  was 
glad,  because  he  was  going  to  be  killed.  At  last  he  began  to  sleep. 
Then  people  kept  on  shaking  him,  saying  to  him  thus:  "  Move  away 
from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned !"  But  he  did  not  move.  So  the 
boiling  pitch  was  brought  in,  while  the  people  kept  on  dancing  (and 
saying),  "Move  away  from  the  fire,  friend!"  But  he  did  not  get  up. 
He  was  very  sleepy,  and  (merely)  said,  "  Leave  me  alone!  I  intend  to 
sleep  a  while."  So  the  people  thought  thus:  "Let  him  sleep."  And 
while  the  pitch  kept  on  boiling,  they  said,  "Let  him  sleep.  Move 
away  from  the  fire,  O  friend!"  But  he  did  not  move,  and  (soon)  com- 
menced to  snore. 

Then  people  took  hold  of  all  kinds  of  things.  They  seized  axes, 
(because  it  had  been  decided  that  as  soon  as)  he  should  wake  up,  they 
would  kill  him  with  an  ax.  He  was  ignoring,  keeping  his  mouth  wide 
open.  Then  the  people  got  ready.  They  watched  him  closely. 
"We  will  kill  him,  because  he  has  killed  (so  many  of)  us."  Then  the 
boiling  pitch  was  seized,  (and  one  man  shouted,)  "Move  away  from 
the  fire,  friend,  you  may  get  burned!"  But  he  did  not  move.  Then 
they  held  the  boiling  pitch  over  his  head,  and  everybody  was 
glad,  for  the  dance  had  been  arranged  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
getting  rid  of  (the  consequences  of)  his  mean  disposition.  For  that 
purpose  so  many  people  had  been  dancing.  Finally  (one  man)  stood 
up  and  took  hold  of  the  boiling  pitch.  And  around  Grizzly  there 
were  standing  many  armed  with  axes.  They  made  noise  with  all 
kinds  of  implements,  but  he  did  not  wake  up.  (Then  one  man  said,) 
"Better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!"  So  it  was  poured  into  his  mouth, 
which  began  to  burn  (right  away).     And  the  people  kept  on  dancing. 
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(as  Grizzly  Bear)  was  consumed  (gradually)  by  the  tire.  Ills  liair  got 
burned,  and  then  his  head  was  cut  into  pieces  with  an  ax.  And  while 
suffering  death,  he  was  constantly  diffusing  smoke. 

Here  (the  story)  ends.  If  (Grizzly  Bear)  had  not  been  killed,  this 
would  have  been  a  very  bad  place.  Thus  that  man  was  killed.  Such 
was  the  custom  of  people  living  long  ago.     Here  at  last  it  ends. 

Invocation  of  Rain* 
K'.u^winai'tx^      L!a'^'.^      Ya^'xa*       u'ltP      Llayu's.**      Na'qutyax" 

Ice  (has  on)  its  (body)         world.  Much  snow  ground  on.  Cold  became 

Lla'^S^     klu^wina^'^     Lla''^'.'     Ku'«    ni'ctca»   qa'tcwili*'    ants"    L!a'^'.' 

universe,  ice  has  world.  Not  how  drink  not  that  crowd. 

Pa'l-u^-  ata's*^  "1"     qatcu"txa"tnE.*5     Haya'mut*^    h'yatc"    qatcu''- 

Well  only       then  it  is  drunk  from.  All  people  drink 

txa^n.^s     Wa''*»  ya^'xa'  hitc,    "P*    sqa^k^"  qatcu^'tx-^*     Tci'wa"    "l'* 

(from)  it.        Although       many        people,    still        there  drink  (pi.).  Water  on       then 

kiu^wina".^     Ku^«     ni'ctca«     tcaltci'tc-^     ni'ctcll^"     ants"     tlyu'*'." 

ice  appears.  Not  manner         where  manner  go  not  those        inhabitants. 

Qa"xai'x2«     k  lu^winiyu's "     qatc^natu'"  ^^     ants"     hitc    Lla'^'.^     "i" 

Top  along  ice  on  go  (pi.)  those         people       many.         Then 

wan29  tExmil-a'mi^"  i.Ixu'yun^*  ants"  wa'nwitsaxax"  nictcima^mu.^^ 

now  people  old  know  it  that  long  ago  people  custom. 


1  See  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Texts  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro- 
pology, vol.  IV,  pp.  76  ct  seq.) 

^k:nxinn-  ICE  (§12);  -aUx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  nubjoct 
(§  33). 

8  Particle  (§  133). 

<  See  §  9S. 

6  L.'a'ai  GROUND  (§  133);  -«s  locative  case  (§§  86,  9,  8). 

«  naqut-  to  be  cold;  -yax  past  (§  74). 

'  k.'u^win-  ICE  (§  12);  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75). 

8  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

9  Particle  (§131). 

•o  qatcu-  TO  drink;  -il  negative  (§§  53,  8). 

"  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

'2  See  §  97. 

13  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

J<  Conjunction  (§  125). 

15  qatcu-  TO  drink;  -«■  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  80);  -aHiiE  passive  (%  58). 

IS  Discriminative  form  of  hai'mut  all  (§§  111,  124). 

"  Discriminative  form  of /u<r  PERSON  (§§  111,7).  .    ^.   ,  ,  „v 

19  qatcu-  TO  drink;  -u£  verbalizing  (§  75);  -tx  plural  (§  80);  -aOn  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

"  Particle  (§  128). 

M  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

"  qatcu-  TO  drink;  -u'  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  W)). 

22  tcl  water  (§  88);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

M  Particle  (§§131,  94, 108). 

**  ni'ctca  MANNER  (§§  131, 135);  -U  negative  (§§  53,  9). 

s^iat-,  tl-  TO  LIVE  (§  2);  -uitii  nominal  (§S  97,  8). 

26  qaux  HIGH,  TOP  (§  119);  -a'x  local  (§  92). 

«  k!uxwl'ni  ICE  (§§  98, 12);  -us  locative  case  (§§  86,  &). 

28  qatcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -t  present  (§§  72,  4);    u'l  plural  (5  79). 

M  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

30  Discriminative  form  of  tEX7nl'lmd  (§111);  tExam  strong;  -U-ma  ai^mentative  (§  M). 

31  L.'xu-  TO  know;  -Hi  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tl;i  direct  object  of  third  person  (J5  28,  8). 
i^wa'ntviis  long  ago  (§  119);  -oj;  nominal  (§§  101,  108). 

3-;  See  §  103. 
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"1"     tqull'yusnE^^  ants"  tcixnl'iiE,     "i"  tqulfyusnE"  a'l'du^^  ants" 

Then         is  shouted  at  that  Kaccoon,  and         is  shouted  at  also  that 

constantly  constantly 

tsxu'npLl.^"     Lrinat!r5'UsnE,"      "Tcixni'nE,     tcixni'nE,     hi'n^klitsx^^ 

Coyote.  He  is  called  constantly,  "  Raccoon,  Raccoon,  to  rain  cause  thy 

L!a'^M='      WaVs^^     tE^"     mo'luptsini'sla!*!     Hi'n^klit.sxats"     Lla'^'!^ 

world!  Tell  to  this  Coyote!  To  rain  cause  ye  two  world! 

your 

Nakwa'yatyanxan,^^        nsqu^'txanxan^*        ya'^'xa."*^        "!'*        wan-^ 

Poor       we  cold  our  (bodies  have)  we  muchly."  Then  now 

lanatII'yu.snE:"        "Tcixni'nE,        tcixni'nE,        bi'n^klitsx^^       Lla'"*'!^ 

he  is  called  continually:  ''Raccoon,  Raccoon,  to  rain  cause  thy  world! 

Mo'luptsiui'sia,''^     hi'n'k'.itsxats*^      Lla'^M"^     "1"     wan^a   hi'n^klya'^^ 

Coyote,  to  rain  cause  ye  two  Avorldl"        Then        finally         begrins  to  rain 

your 

Lla'^'.^*       Ilaya'muti^      h^yatc"      ha'ninitlQn."       SVtsa^^        "la^x^" 

universe.  All  people  believe  it.  Thus  and  they 

two 

tquli'yusnE,^*      "1"      wan^'^      hin^klya^'tx^"      Lla'^^      SVtsa^^      "l" 

are  shouted  at  then         finally  causes  to  rain  world.  Thus  then 

continually,  its  (body) 

tqulu"np:,^^     ants^^     tkwa'myax"     ants"     inqla'a^^* 

it  is  shouted,  when  closes  up  that  river. 

Sqa^k^"     waa'»     hawa^'."      Sniit'u''^"      wan=''      sqani.-"      Ta'kin" 

There  now  it  ends.  It  ends  finally  there.  This  I 

L,!xu'3'un.^^ 

know  it. 

^tqul-  TO  shout;  -ai  (-5)  verbiuL:ing  (§§  75,  2);  -usnE  durative  pcs.sive  (§§  Bi',  S). 
:  .*>  Cx)njunctfoa  <§  125). 

36  Sec  §  98. 

3^  Itv-  TO  c.m.l;  -aUi  frequentative  (§  GSj;  -usnE  durative  passive  (§§  59,  8). 

M  hin-U.'l-  TO  rain;  -at  (-7)  verbalizing  (s|  75,  2,  9);  -tsx  imperative  (S  47). 

»  wd.3-  TO  speak;  -dis  transitive  imperative  (§§  62,  9). 

*"  Demonstrative  pronoun  (|  115). 

<'  Alsea  term  for  coyote. 

*-  hln^k't-  TO  rain;  -at  {-i)  verbalizing  (§§75,  9,  2);  -ts.t  imperative  (§ 47);  -^s  2d  person  dual  (§§  24,  4) 

«  nakwa'yat-  TO  be  poor;  -ruan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4,  S). 

<<  Contracted  from  nEqului'tmnzan  (§  15);  naqut-  TO  be  cold  (§12);  -Hi  verbalizing  (§  7.5);  -tx  suffix 
indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  subject  (§  33);  -mian  esclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

*^yaix-  much;  -o  modal  (§96). 

<6  hin-k.'l-  TO  RAIN';  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

<'  haninit!-  TO  believe;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

"  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  96). 

«  ul  THEN-  (§  125);  -a«z  3d  person  dual  (§  2i). 
■  KhWk:i-  TO  rain;  -a>  verbalizing  (5§75, 8);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable, 
part  of  subject  (§  33). 

"  tqul-  TO  shout;  -u'nE  pas-sive  (§  58). 

M  Particle  (§  131). 

M  tkum-  TO  shut,  to  close  (§§  7, 112);  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (;§  7!,  136). 

M  See  §  98. 

65  hail-  TO  en-d;  -a'-  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

f^smuV-  TO  end  (§  12);  -ui  verbalizing  (5  7-5). 

w  tOflk  this  (§§  115, 12);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
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[Translation] 

(When  in  former  d;i3\s  the)  j^round  was  covered  with  ice,  much 
snow  (lay)  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  very  cold,  then  the  people 
had  no  way  of  drinking  (water  freely).  Fron)  one  well  only  could 
they  drink,  and  all  people  drank  from  it.  Although  man}'  were  the 
people,  still  they  all  drank  there.  (And  when)  ice  began  to  appear 
on  the  water  (of  the  rivers),  then  all  inhabitants  could  not  go  any- 
where. They  were  forced  to  go  along  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Then 
(at  such  times  there  would  always  be  some)  old  man  who  knew  that 
(ancieiat)  custom  of  the  people  of  long  ago.  (He  would  then  tell  it  to 
his  people.)  And  Raccoon  would  be  invoked,  and  Coyote  likewise 
would  be  invoked.  He  would  be  called  by  name,  "Raccoon,  Raccoon, 
cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)!  Speak  to  Coyote!  Cause  ye  two  your  rain  (to 
flow)!  We  are  in  straits,  we  are  very  cold."  Then  (once  more  Rac- 
coon) would  be  invoked,  "Raccoon,  Raccoon,  cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)! 
(You  and)  Coyote  cause  ye  your  (dual)  rain  (to  flow)!"  Then  at  last  it 
would  rain.  All  people  believed  in  (the  eflicacy  of  this  formula).  For 
that  reason  they  two  would  be  invoked,  (until)  it  would  commence  to 
rain.     Thus  people  were  shouting  whenever  (ice)  closed  up  the  rivers. 

Now  there  it  ends.     It  is  the  finish.     (Thus)  1  know  it. 
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EDITOR'S  PEEFACE 

The  following  grammatical  sketch  of  the  Chukchee  group  of  lan- 
guages is  based  on  a  manuscript  by  Mr.  Bogoras,  in  which  all  the 
main  facts  presented  here  are  contained.  Since  the  principal  ol)ject 
of  the  series  of  sketches  presented  in  this  Handbook  is  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  grammatical  categories  found  in  the  present  condition 
of  each  language  treated,  I  thought  it  best  to  ro-arrange  the  material 
on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  study.  I  am  therefore  responsible  for 
the  essential  form  of  arrangement  and  presentation  here  given.  The 
re-arrangement  was,  however,  made  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Bogoras, 
the  final  form  being  given  to  the  description  of  the  grammar  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  references  to  the 
Chukchee  and  Koryak  Texts  have  also  been  added  by  me  in  order 
to  prove  the  statements  contained  in  the  grammar.  These  also  were 
revised,  supplemented,  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Bogoras.  Finally  I 
have  added  sample  texts  with  explanator}'  notes.  These  have  also 
been  revised  by  INIr.  Bogoras. 

It  seemed  important  to  add  the  Chukchee  to  the  sketches  contained 
in  the  Handbook,  because  it  proves  conclusively  that  those  features 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  many  American  languages  are  found 
also  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  seemed  essential,  furthermore,  to 
present  material  for  determining  the  position  of  the  Eskimo  language 
in  relation  to  all  its  neighbors. 

The  war  has  delayed  the  publication  of  this  work  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  the  final  revision  had  to  be  made  hy  the  editor. 

Fkanz  Boas. 

New  York,  December,  1921. 
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CHUKCHEE 


By  Waldemak  Bogoras 


INTRODUCTION 

The  material  for  the  following  study  was  collected  by  me  in  1S95-07, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sibiryakov  Expedition  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Geographical  Society;  and  in  1900-01,  when  I  was  engaged 
in  anthropological  researches  for  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition 
of  the  American  Musemn  of  Natural  History. 

The  group  of  languages  treated  in  this  sketch  includes  the  Chuk- 
chee,  the  Koryak,  and  the  Kamchadal.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are 
closely  related,  while  the  Kamchadal  shows  markedl}-  divergent 
forms.  Its  phonetics  are  more  complicated  than  those  of  the  other 
two  languages,  and  it  seems  to  have  preserved  some  ancient  traits. 
Its  morphology,  however,  is  obscured  b}^  the  recent  process  of  Rus- 
sianization,  which  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  language  of 
the  people. 

Since  I  spent  several  years  among  the  Chukchee  on  the  Kolyma  and 
Anadyr,  and  attained  full  command  of  the  language  in  a  practical 
manner,  my  Chukchee  material  is  much  fuller  and  also  more  accurate 
than  that  collected  in  the  other  languages.  The  work  on  the  Chuk- 
chee is  also  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  language  has  no  diale(;ts, 
the  dialect  of  the  maritime  Chukchee  of  the  Pacific  coast  being  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  reindeer- breeders  of  the  Kolyma  river. 

Besides  grammatical  and  lexicographic  data,  I  have  collected  a  large 
number  of  texts.  I  have  also  collected  texts  from  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,' 
with  literal  translation  into  Chukchee,  made  by  natives  and  carefully 
revised  with  their  aid,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  inexactness  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Eskimo  material. 


>  Some  of  these  have  been  published  in  my  paper,  "The  Eskimo  of  Siberia"  (PubUcationa  of  the 
Jeaup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  vui,  part  in).    Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1913. 
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^I}'  work  on  the  Koryak  was  done  during  the  months  from  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  to  March,  1001.  AYhile  Mr.  Waldemar  Jochelt^on  studied 
the  ethnology  of  the  Koryak  on  behalf  of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  the 
morphological  study  of  the  language  was  assigned  to  me  on  account 
of  nu'  familiarity  with  the  Chukchee.  I  left  the  Anadyr  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  joined  Mr.  Jochelson  at  Kamenskoye,  and  spent  about  a 
month  with  him.  From  there  I  proceeded  to  Kamchatka  and  studied 
the  Kamchatka.  Koryak  and  the  Kamchadal.  On  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  some  time  to  the  Eskimo  of  Indian  Point,  I  could  not 
devote  more  time  to  the  stud}^  of  these  dialects. 

The  Koryak  is  spoken  in  a  number  of  dialects,  which  may  be  classed 
in  two  groups,  the  vvestern  and  the  eastern.  The  western  group 
includes  the  maritime  villages  on  Penshina  Ba}^  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,* 
some  of  which  are  the  largest  of  the  Koryak  settlements,  and  the 
reindeer  breeders  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here 
belong,  for  instance,  the  villages  of  Qa'3alin,  Cimi'tqa,  and  Po'qac.^ 
The  eastern  group  includes  all  the  maritime  Kor3'ak  of  Kamchatka 
and  the  villages  of  the  PaciHc  shore,  mainlj^  around  Alutor  Bay. 
The  Kerek  ma}'  form  a  third  group,  which,  although  situated  farthest 
to  the  east,  is  more  closely  related  to  the  western  branch. 

I  shall  call  the  western  group  '* Koryak  I:"  the  eastern  group 
"Kor3^ak  II."  Since  the  majorit}-  of  the  former  group  are  reindeer 
breeders  who  live  north  from  the  maritime  villages,  and,  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  country,  come  into  contact  with  the  Chuk- 
chee, I  have  elsewhere  called  the  Koryak  I  the  northern  group;  the 
Koryak  II,  the  southern  group. 

The  bulk  of  my  Korj'ak  material  and  all  the  texts  are  principally 
from  the  village  Kamenskoye  on  Penshina  ba}',  and  also  from  Paren, 
50  miles  farther  to  the  west.  I  have  marked  this  material,  respec- 
tivel}'^,  "Kor.  Kam."  and  "Kor.  Par."  All  words  and  forms  marked 
simply  "Kor."  are  common  to  the  various  dialects.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  dialects  of  Kamenskoye  and  Paren — both  mem- 
bers of  the  eastern  branch — lies  in  the  rules  governing  the  harmony 
of  vowels.  My  material  on  the  Koryak  of  Kamchatka  is  not  exten- 
sive. 

I  See  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak  (Ibid.,  vol.  vi),  pp.  437  et  seq.    Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill, 
sjbid.,  p.  440.    See  also  map  at  end  of  volumes  vi  and  vii  of  the  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition. 
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The  Kamchadal  material  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is  not  very 
full.  The  study  of  this  dialect  is  at  present  very  difficult  on  account 
of  its  corruption  by  the  introduction  of  Russian  elements. 

In  Krasheninnikoff's  time  there  were  three  dialects  of  the  Kamcha- 
dal— a  southern,  an  eastern  (spoken  on  the  Kamchatka  river),  and  a 
western.  The  first  two  are  extinct,  the  language  of  the  natives  hav- 
ing been  replaced  by  Russian.  The  eastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  13 
villages  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  largest  of  these  is 
Kharghiusova  (Kamchadal,  Plo'xon),  where  1  stayed  20  days.  Another 
dialect  is  spoken  in  the  village  Sedanka,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Tighil  river.  Apart  from  phonetic  differences,  the  chief  features  of 
this  dialect  are  due  to  a  strong  Koryak  influence.  This,  however,  is 
also  quite  strong  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  During  the 
last  50  years,  Koryak  reindeer  breeders  have  been  living  on  the 
tundras  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kamchatka.  The  Kamchadal  visit 
them,  and  purchase  from  them  reindeer  meat  and  skins  for  clothing. 
These  Koryak  are  not  Christianized,  and  speak  only  their  own  lan- 
guage. Thus  it  happens  that  the  Kamchadal  of  the  eastern  shore,  as 
far  south  as  the  village  Kol,  speak  more  or  less  the  western  Koryak 
dialect  (I);  and  that  among  the  half -Russianized  Kamchadal,  remnants 
of  Koryak  have  almost  completely  replaced  the  old,  native  Kamcha- 
dal. In  a  few  folk  stories,  fragments  of  which  I  was  able  to  collect, 
the  Kamchadal  names  have  been  forgotten,  and  Korj^ak  names  have 
taken  their  places.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  Kamchadal  or  with  Koryak  terms.  In  the  Sedanka 
dialect  the  influence  of  Koryak  is  felt  even  more  markedly.  The 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  whole  Koryak  sentences,  or  begin  a 
sentence  in  Kamchadal  and  end  in  Koryak.  The  dialect  that  has 
influenced  the  Sedanka  people  is  the  Kamchatka  Koryak  II.*  Besides, 
there  is  a  strong  intrusion  of  Russian  into  both  dialects.  The  Kam- 
chadal has  lost  many  of  its  numerals,  several  pronouns,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  all  of  which  have  been  i-eplaced 
by  Russian  terms.  These  have  not  been  assimilated  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  morphology  of  Kamchadal,  but  remain  unaltered.  A  Rus- 
sianization  may  also  be  observ^ed  in  the  grammatical  structure. 

Nevertheless  the  Russian  spoken  by  the  Russianized  natives  of 
Kamchatka  also  bears  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Kamchadal. 

>  Sedanka  Kamchadal  g'ava'telkal  they  pbkishkd  (-}*  inchoative  in  Koryak  II,  -iiivo  in  Koryak  I) 
tfqi'titi  HE  WILL  FEKKZE  TO  DEATH  (»j-  futurc  prefix  Koryak  II,  j/j-  in  Koryak  I). 
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The  Russian  suffixes  for  case  and  gender  do  not  occur,  and  all  nouns 
and  adjectives  are  used  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine.  All 
vowels  are  strongh^  marked  as  long,  short,  or  obscure. 

In  the  following  stud}'^  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  main  points  of 
the  morpholog3\  The  description  is  based  mainly  on  Chukchee  and 
on  a  comparison  of  Chukchee  and  the  western  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye. 
Kamchadal  has  been  utilized  onl}'  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  dialect. 

Notes  on  the  Koryak  are  indicated  by  a  single,  those  on  the  Kam- 
chadal by  a  double  marginal  vertical  rule.  Examples  without  refer- 
ence are  taken  from  field  notes. 

All  references  for  the  Chukchee  indicated  by  page  and  line  (for  in- 
stance, 21.3)  are  to  my  Chukchee  texts  contained  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition;  those  marked  R,  folloAved  by 
page  and  line  (for  instance,  R  23.5)  are  to  ray  collection  of  texts  pub- 
lished by  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  references 
to  Koryak  (marked,  for  instance,  Kor.  27.6)  are  to  my  Korj^^ak  Texts 
published  bv  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  The  following 
previous  publications  on  this  family  of  languages  may  be  mentioned: 

L.  Radloff,  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Tschuktschen  (Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  Series  vii,  vol.  ni.  No.  10). 

B.  r.  Boropas-b,  Odpa3a,Ki  MaTejnajioB'b  nonaqeHiio  ivKoxcKaro  ^SEiKaH  ^ojibk- 
Jiopa,  cofipaHHiaxb  b-b  Ko.iEiMcKOM'b  OKpyrfi.  OTXiicK'b  n3'b  HsB-fecrift  Hisine- 
paTopcKofl  AKaACMin  HayK-B  T.  X.  No.  3  (Mapx-b  1899). 

[Waldemar  Bogoras,  Sample  Text  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and 
Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the  Kolyma  District.  Reprint  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  x,  no.  3  (March,  1899).] 

MaxepiajiH  no  nayqeHiK)  MyKOTcKaro  asHKa  h  4>ojibKjiopa,  co6paHHiie  b-b  Kojibim- 
cKOM-b  OKpyirb.  Ha^anie  HjinepaxopcKoft  AKa^estin  HavK-b.  B.  1.  C.-IIeTep- 
6yprb  1900. 

[Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and  Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the 
Kolyma  District,  Part  i.     Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  1900. 

Chukchee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacitic  Expedition,  vol. 
VIII,  Part  i).     Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1910. 

Koryak  Texts  (Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  v).  Ley- 
den, E.  J.  Brill,  1914. 

Ignacy  Radlinsky,  Ze  zbiorow  Prof.  B.  Dybowskiego.  Slowniki  Nazzeczy  Lud6w 
Kamczackich,  5  parts,  Krdkow,  1891-94. 

0.  KparaeHHHHHKOB'b  Onncanie  3eM.s[H  KaJi'iaxKH.     C.-IIexepSyprb  1819.     T.  1.  ii. 

[S.  Krasheninnikoff,  Description  of  the  Land  Kamchatka,  vols,  i  and  ii.  St. 
Petersburg,  1819.] 

B.  H.  TiomoB'b,  no  xaana^HOMv  6epery  KaMqaxKH,  C  II.  B.,  1906. 

[W.  N.  TusHOFF,  Along  the  Western  Shore  of  Kamchatka.     St.  Petersburg,  1906.} 


PHONETICS  (§§  1-24) 

Chukchee  (§§  1-13) 

§  1,  Vowels 

The  vowels  of  the  Chukchee  language  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 

(1)  Weak  vowels:  'I  I  e  a  u 

(2)  Strong  vowels:  e  a  e  o 

(3)  Neutral  vowels:  i  e  a  u 

The  vowels  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  always  long. 

^,  e,  -?/,  have  their  continental  values. 

» is  a  long  obscure  vowel,  in  rest  position  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  oral  cavity,  posterior  nares  closed,  teeth  and  lips  slightly 
opened. 

«/  is  a  glide  from  e  to  /,  with  long,  accented  i.  It  is  always  com- 
bined with  a  glottal  stop. 

e  is  the  open  e  of  hell^  but  long. 

a  has  its  continental  value. 

0  like  c  in  nor. 

a  a  u  with  very  slight  rounding  of  lips,  with  the  acoustic  effect 
of  a  sound  between  o  and  w. 

7,  £,  A,  obscure,  short  vowels  corresponding  to  the  respective  long 
vowels. 

il  an  I  with  rounded  lips,  short;  somewhat  like  the  Russian  w. 

Unusual  length  or  shortness  of  vowels  is  indicated  by  the  macron 
and  breve  respectively  (a,  a). 

Diphthongs  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  of  the  vowels 
with  following  i  and  u: 

ai  like  i  in  hide.  au  like  ovi  in  hoiv. 

ei  like  ei  in  vein.  eu  like  en  in  Italian  leucojo. 

oi  like  oi  in  choice. 
The  i  and  u  of  diphthongs  belong  to  the  neutral  vowels.     Combina- 
tions of  the  vowels  with  the  weak  vowels  i  and  ii  do  not  form  diph- 
thongs. 

The  i  and  u  of  true  diphthongs  must  be  considered  as  voiced  con- 
sonants, because,  in  all  intervocalic  positions  where  they  are  not  lost, 
and  in  proper  position  before  certain  consonants,  they  have  conso- 
nantic  character;  and  because  they  often  modify  following  conso- 
nants in  the  manner  of  the  preceding  consonants  y  and  w  (see  §§5,  9). 
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Generally  the  accent  of  diphthongs  is  on  the  first  vowel,  although 
it  is  often  placed  on  the  second  vowel. 

qailo'qim  indeed  upau'ina  while  drinking 

When  the  diphthong  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster,  the  ter- 
minal vocalic  sound  of  the  diphthong  is  lengthened.     This  gives  the 
effect  of  an  accent  on  the  first  vowel. 
upa'nrJcin  thou  drinkest 
Before  vowels,  the  u  of  the  diphthong  becomes  w. 
nipa'w-e-um  1  am  drinking  (stem  ujmu) 

Note. — In  many  cases  i  neutral,  which  does  not  form  diphthongs, 
originates  from  contraction  of  yi  (see  §  10). 

Doubled  vowels  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly 

a  in  ti'rkiir  (male  pronunciation  *)  sun 

ee  in  e'ek  lamp 

uu  in  intu'ulpir  son-in-law 

ee  in  ee'thupu  from  the  skin  intended  for  clothing 

aa  in  paJarkin  thou  ceasest 

00  va.  ro'olgal  food 

//  in  taini'irgin  sinful  action 

After  the  loss  of  i^  y,  or  g,  between  two  vowels  (see  §  10),  clusters 
of  three  repetitions  of  the  same  vowel  maj^  appear. 
miya'aa^k  <  miya' aga^h  I  will  use 
A  comparison  with  Koryak  suggests  that  whenever  two  vowels 
appear  in  contact,  an  elision  of  a  consonant  has  occurred.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  in  §  16,  no.  18,  p.  670.  It  would  seem  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  Chukchee  has  the  tendency  to  assimilate  the  vowels 
(see  §  13,  p.  665). 

§  2.  Consonants 
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^,  w,  as  in  English. 

V  bilabial. 

t  as  in  English. 

5  like  z  in  German  Zeit^  used  only  in  female  pronunciation. 

6  like  English  ch  in  choice. 
J  like  English  J?  in  joy. 

n  as  in  English. 

L  stop  produced  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper 
alveoli,  back  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  hard  palate,  and 
sudden  lateral  release  with  slightl}^  continued  stricture. 

L  like  i,  but  sonant. 

I  as  in  German. 

r  as  in  French  (hard  trill,  roue). 

f  dental  r  with  weak  trill. 

^•,  d',  s*,  J',  n\  the  corresponding  consonants  strongly  palatalized, 
similar  to  ty,  dy,  sy,  jy,  ny. 

6'  strongly  palatalized,  intermediate  between  t'  and  <5,  but  weaker 
than  either. 

k  as  in  English. 

wkw  labialized  k. 

n  like  n  in  singing.  Voiceless  n  is  always  terminal,  and  appears 
after  terminal  /,£. 

q,  g        \  velars  corresponding  to  k  and  j//  g  in  this  combination 

g  {u,  o)  )      is  often  labialized. 

A,  w.,  y,  consonantic,  as  in  English.  Initial  w  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced nasally,  as  in  wo'tgan  this  one.  In  my  Russian  pub- 
lications I  have  indicated  this  nasalization;  but  it  has  not  been 
indicated  here,  since  it  is  not  morphologically  significant,  and 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sound,  which  appears, 
however,  of  varying  strength. 
d  and  d\  which  are  bracketed  in  the  table  of  consonants,  appear 
only  as  the  development  of  a  strong  palatalization  of  w,  as  in 

ta'nd'an  <  ta'n-yan  a  good  one 
In  only  one  case  is  initial  d  found, — di'ndhi  fire  (from  stem  yin; 
compare   gayi'nla^n  the  one  that   has    fire).      The  reduplicated 
form  yinyin  changes  to  ymd'm,  from  which  develops — by  assimila- 
tion, d'ind'in;  and  by  intensification  of  the  obscure  vowel,  di'ndin. 
Note. — Examples  of  the  importance  of  the  glottal  stops  are — 

i^'rirkin  he  comes  across  i'rirJcin  he  hits 

re^'tirltm  he  rejoices  re'iirkin  he  brings 

yo^'rkin  thou  overtakest  yo'rJxin  thou  puttest  in 

ye^'tirkin   the  sky    becomes  ye'tirkni  thou  comest 

overcast 

te^'t^  cold  te^te  lengthwise 

e^te'vurlcin  it  shows  itself  e&e^purkin  it  grows  damp 

§2. 
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The  consonants  I  and  c  are  intimately  related,  and  frequently  re- 
place each  other,  sometimes  with  a  slight  change  of  meaning  (see  §  122). 

vUca'rkin  and  veLa'7'km{from  vet-la' rl' in ^  see  §  7,  no.  17,  p.  654), 

he  stands 
vllu^'ttnn  and  vlcu^'ttnn  (from  .stem  tnlu-  ear)  ear-bone 
6ei'wurkin    he  walks;  lei'warhin  he  wanders  about 
Id^'len  winter;  td^'ten  cold 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ti. 

tiLi-tto' oba   ytitito'oba  in  front  of  the  entrance 

Note.— In  words  borrowed  from  the  Russian,  the  following  substi- 
tutions occur: 

For  Russian  6  (/>),  Chukchee  v  is  substituted. 
For  Russian  a>  (_/),  Chukchee  p  or  g  is  substituted. 
For  Russian  x,  Chukchee  ^'or  q  is  substituted. 
For  Russian  c,  ui  {s^  sh),  Chukchee  d  is  substituted. 
For  Russian  c  (.s),  Chukchee  t  is  substituted. 
Examples: 

Chukchee  Russian 

6ai'va7i  caaSa  (storehouse) 

Apo'n.  A<i>ouLKa  (Athanasius) 

Ge'than  Oe/tbKa  (Teddy) 

ca'qar  caxap^  (sugar) 

tol  cojfc  (salt) 

tre'n'non  cpe^ae  (middle) 

§  5.   Vocalic  Ablaut 

The  vowels  have  been  classified  in  three  groups, — weak,  strong, 
and  neutral.  The  weak  ones  are  indicated  by  a,  the  strong  ones  by  q. 
A  word,  simple  or  compound,  must  contain  only  strong  vowels  and 
neutrals,  or  onl}^  weak  vowels  and  neutrals,  or  only  vowels  of  one  of 
the  three  classes.  When,  in  composition,  weak  vowels  and  strong 
vowels  come  together  in  the  same  word,  the  former  are  changed  by 
the  ablaut  into  strong  vowels. 

*i  and  i  into  e 
e  and  a  into  a 
u  into  0  or  § 

The  sound  a  differs  in  origin,  therefore,  from  a,  the  latter  being 
the  ablaut  of  e  or  a.  This  process  is  not  confined  to  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing vowels,  but  pervades  the  whole  word.  Elements  containing 
only  weak  vowels  are  combined  without  ablaut.  The  same  is  true  of 
elements  containing  either  neutral  vowels  alone  or  neutral  and  weak 

§3. 
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vowels.     A  polysyllabic  stem  which  contains  a  single  strong  v^owe 
must  have  all  its  vowels  strong. 
Examples  of  such  compositions  are — 

Weak  vowels  or  weak  vowel  and  neutral  vowel: 


dqdini-tvirl-in  the  weather  grows 

warm 
jnne'pi  snowstorm 
nu'vun  blade  of  knife 


2)'^ri-rJi'in  he  takes 
Un-tekVthin  good  meat 
iiuim-ti'iiikitriii    great 

hummock  145.1 
iul-u'ttuut  long  wood 
Ablaut  of  weak  vowel  and  strong  vowel: 
ph'e^yo  {irom  pin-yg)  taken 
p^na'ipu  {from  pine-ipu)  from  a  snowstorm 
nono'ijm  (from  )iu' ?iu-ipu)  from  the  blade  of  knife 
aqaine! 7ima  (from  qqdlnit-ina)  while  the  weather  is  growing 

warm 
av^h.ra'tinoJc  (from  pnliii'tt-rig)  at  the  beginning  of  leaving 
eu'lu-iva'lat  (from  iul-vala)  long  knives  15.2 
tan-maini-me'mil  good,  big  seal 
giL^-aqa'n-qgr  greedy^  right-hand  driving-reindeer 
There  are  a  number  of   words   with  neutral,  probably  auxiliary 
vowels  (see   §  8),   which  produce  the  ablaut,  as  twi   to  kill;    and 
quite  a  number  of  suiExes  of  the  same  phonetic  character  that  have 
the  same  eifect.     In  these  cases  it  is  therefore  conceivable  either  that 
a  strong  vowel  has  been  lost  or  that  the  phonetic  effect  is  primarily 
due  to  other  reasons.     I  give  here  a  list  of  strong  stems  of  this 
character:  ^ 


1771  rising  of  water 

ifi  glue 

ip)rin  first  dawn 

yip  to  put  on  37.8 

yit  i-gii)  to  get 

yin  fire 

ynif  steep  bank 

yiJcirg  mouth  18.12 

yiggi  bountiful 

wui  leaf 

wvlh   thin,    with    short   hair 

102.12 
wulhip  to  fling 
wur  branching 


wurg  dwarf  birch 

wukw  stone  68.36 

pitv  doubled 

pifll  {- infill)  news  78.4 

pilil  ripples,  to  bubble  41.1 

pilvnit  iron,  metal 

pihn  darkness  produced  by  a 

storm 
pilhirr  flat,  flattened  84.25 
pug  float  of  sealskin 
piigl    large,    round,    wooden 

bowl 
ming  hand 
mil  nimble 


1  Greeij-  for  urine  givea  in  a  small  vessel.    See  W.  Bogoras,  The  Chukchee  (The  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition,  vii,  85). 
»  Forms  preceded  by  a  hyphen  are  those  in  which  stems  appear  when  in  medial  position  (see  §  12) 

§3 
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miLin  five  107.2-3 

tim  (-nm)  to  kill  23.5 

timg  (-mg)  to  choke 

iimli  to  get  near  to  44.1 

imp  to  stab 

tiL  door 

tirk  testicle 

tuiv  (-tmi)  word,  promise  49.6 

-tkim  to  crouch 

djvty  bitter 

6uw  bruise 

lip  neck  (bone) 

Inn  something  kept  in  re- 
serve, spare  material 

ligtlp  deadfall  (trap) 

hi^w  to  vanquish 

-Ipinf  {pinf)  to  give 

-Ipil  (pil)  to  drink 

rithil  bridge  of  nose. 

rinn  tusk,  antler  R  3.31 

rinnnn  gums 

ring  shy 

ri?i'fi  to  whittle  (moving  knife 
toward  bod}^) 

Prefixes  of  the  same  character  are — 
im-  all 


ril  {-l)  to  enter  the  sleeping- 
room 

rilh  finger  22.7,  47.2 

rir  to  hunt  down ;  {ri?'  [-r;*/]  to 
UNTIE  has  a  weak  stem) 

riri'it  sinew-thread 

rig  hair 

rig  git  to  be  too  narrow,  to 
have  no  room. 

ruv  {-nv)  to  scrape;  {ruv 
[^nv]  TO  PUSH  OFF  is  a  weak 
stem) 

-rl'ipl  {I'ipl)  to  strike  45.12 

kit  hard 

kitti  to  hatch  (eggs) 

kilt  middle  part  of  sternum 

kirg  dry 

kirgil  fibrous 

git  thin,  sparse 

git  lake 

gilh  skin 

qiml  {kind  33.12)  marrow 

Tlin'Ti  stanchion  of  sledge 

ml  smoke  R  32.38 

fcirkil  shame. 


kit-  {-gti-)  much,  strongly 
There  are  also  a  number  of  suffixes  with  neutral  vowel,  that  arc 
strong: 

-01,  -§H,  -'f^H^  allative(§  41) 
-ipu,  -epn,  -gupii,  ablative  (§42) 
-\h{i7i)^  -lm{i?i),  substantival  suffix  (§  52) 
-6/i{in),  -6in{m)^  substantival  suffix  (§  53) 
-in-,  -inni,  augmentative  (§  98,  1) 
-girg{in)  verbal  noun  (§  106,  44) 
-tk°in  surface  (§  101,  19) 
-s'q,  -s'qan  over,  top  of  (§  101,  20) 
-nv,  -n,  place  of  (§  109,  No.  50) 
Still  other  suffixes  are  strong  because  they  have  strong  vowels: 
-{i)ng>  allative  of  personal  nouns  (§  41) 
-nqg  ablative,  adverbial  (  §  43) 
-^g  augmentative,  (§  98,  3) 

-Iqgnin,  -Iqaflin,  space  of,  (see  §  101,  20.) 
§3 
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-ling  diminutive  (§  98,  7) 
gg,—'ma  comitative  (§  100,  15) 
-mati  comitative  (§  100,  17) 
-qad^  -qal,  by  the  side  of  (§  101,  26) 
-yanv^  -yan^  provided  with  (§  lOtt,  38) 
-ygth,  -ggdh,  receptacle  (§  105,  40) 
-yg  passive  participle  (§  107,  47) 
nng,  -fig.  inchoative  (§  110,  63) 
-that.,  verbal  suffix  expressing  contempt  (§  110,  66) 

In  the  following  sketch  the  symbols  ^  and  ^  have  been  used  wher- 
ever clearness  seemed  to  require  the  exact  statement  of  the  character 
of  the  vowels.  Wherever  the  character  of  the  vowel  is  irrelevant  or 
the  changes  due  to  harmony  of  vowels  are  obvious,  the  symbols  have 
been  omitted. 

In  a  few  words,  i  is  apparently  a  neutral  vowel;  as  in 

ya'tirgin  (stem  ye't)  the  act  of  coming 
kanka'cir'gin  (stem  kerikel-)  the  act  of  descending 

In  these  cases  the  i  has  originated  through  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  and  the  elision  of  gr,  which,  after  t  and  ,  has 
hanged  to  h  (see  §§7  and  10). 

ya'tirgin  <  ya't--hir(jin  <  ya't-girgin 

kanka'cirgin  <  kanka'd'-hirg^n  <  kanka'd-girgpi 

In  pronunciation,  «,  and  |,  |,  differ  very  little.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  last  two  is,  of  course,  identical.  The  manner  in  which  the  ablaut 
occurs  Avith  e,  while  it  is  absent  in  |,  demonstrates,  however,  their 
etymological  difference. 

elere'rkm  he  feels  dull  I  , 

alara'ma  while  feeling  dull  )  ^"        -  -  -/ 

meremer  tear         )  ,  ^  ^. 

-%  Z  ^       ^     r  -  (stem  mere) 
mere  gti  to  a  tear  \  ^  "  *' 

pint'pil  snowstorm  )  ,  ^  ... 

^  '  .*  ^  o  X  r  (stem  pine) 

2>ena-'ipu  from  a  snowstorm  p  ^  *  -/ 

ketg'rkin  (stem  ketg)  he  remembers 
In  most  cases  a  precedes  or  follows   (7,    or    is    followed    b}"  the 
glottal  stop  ^,  which  has  probably  originated  through  a  loss  of  qe 
With  few  exceptions,  a  is  a  weak  vowel. 

a^qa'-mi^mil  bad  water,  brandy 

a^'qaljje  quick!  hurry! 

qaiu'  fawn 

a^lqe'p  nail 

d^mu'lin  workingman 
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This  d  is  probably  developed  from  e  under  the  influence  of  the 
following  glottal  stop. 

In  several  suffixes  a  appears  without  connection  with  q  or  *. 

vilu'ta  by  means  of  an  ear 
vala'ta  bv  means  of  a  knife 

o    e      >v 

In  a  few  cases  a  belongs  to  the  group  of  strong  vowels,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  e  under  the  influence  of  the  glottal  stop. 
d^Io'  day 

o       o  •' 

d^ttwei' -na7i  interjection,  what  do  you  call  it! 

In  several  compounds  a  appears  as  connecting  vowel  instead  of  /. 
This  happens  also  generally  before  or  after  q.  The  sound  of  a  in 
these  cases  is  short,  and  it  belongs  to  the  neutral  vowels. 

In  the  words  a^'ttin  dog,  a^'ttirn  bone,  the  a^  replaces  the  weak  a*, 
and  is  therefore  also  weak. 

11  of  diphthongs  is  generally  a  nequivalent  of  v;,  vocalized  when  pre- 
ceding a  consonant.  Therefore  it  is  neutral,  even  if  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  part  of  the  diphthong,  which  increases  the  vocalic  character 
of  the  u. 

teil'e' ii7'kin  he  wrestles 
taihaide! vu  from  the  wrestler 

^         ^         o  Jl:    o 

upa'urkin  he  drinks 
In  other  cases  u  is  by  origin  vocalic,  and  therefore  changes  to  ^or  o. 
i'u'rkin  it  thaws  eo^ma  while  thawing 

but  consonantic 

"^xirhm   he  speaks  |^'^'^^  while  speaking 

This  i'w*  may  be  explained  as  originating  from  I'yn^^  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  intervocalic  y  dropped  out,  strengthening  at  the 
same  time  /  to  ^. 

Consonantic  ?/j,  especiall}^  when  initial,  requires  a  u  preceding  it. 
This  w,  which  is  simply  a  strong  glottal  intonation,  is  neutral,  and 
drops  out  after  prefixes. 

uvA'rkm  he  cooks  uwe'ma  while  cooking 

cuvn'rkm  he  cuts  it  off  hitm'ma  while  cutting 

g^tvUin  he  cut  it 
luwa'urkm  he  can  not  galvaulen     being    unable    to    do 

something 
§3 
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Russian  loan-words  also  conform  to  the  rules  of  vocalic  harmony. 
vi'lken  fork  (Kor.  Kani.  vi'Jka);  stem  vi'Ike;  Russian  BOiKa 
tu'mpi  bag  (Kor.  Kam.  cri'ma);  stem  cuonej  Russian  cyna 
kgnia'k  paper;  stem  kgmak;  Russian  Syjtara 
Tnu'ltiiiul  soap  (Kor.  Kam.  mu'la)\  stem  inult;  local  Russian  MViO, 

instead  of  Mbuo 
ytkii'tilin  Yakut;  stem  ytkut;  Russian  Hkytti 
jyreka'cih  commercial  agent  {Kqy.  p7'eka'ssek)\  Russian  npaKaniaKi 
(Kor.  Kam.  tai'n'ek)  teakettle;^  Russian  HafieflKX 
Compositions  conform  to  the  rules  of  harmon}',   with  very  few 
exceptions.     The  particles  elo'u  and  fian  enter  into  close  combination 
with  other  particles  without  affecting  their  vowels:  emiLo'n<emi  elo'ti 
where  is  he?     euna'n<eun  nan  so  then  R41.96.     The  former  com- 

"  o 

pound  may  even  form  an  augmentative  emiLgnainin  ?where  is  he  then? 
43.6. 

In  j)ice'g-t(nva'/'krn  thou  takest  off  the  boots,  the  second  part 
alone  has  the  ablaut. 

In  deq-a'runrnen  in  different  directions,  both  parts  have  the 
ablaut,  while  the  weak  forms  diq  and  ernninhi  would  be  expected. 

The  separate  words  of  the  sentence  are  not  affected  by  these  rules. 

§  4.  Initial  and  Terminal  Consonants 

All  sounds  occur  in  initial  position,  except  the  consonants  i,  l, 
6',  j\  which  are  not  found  in  uncompounded  stems,  but  seem  to  be 
due  throughout  to  assimilation  (see  §  7). 

L<t+l  t-<t-->ty 

L < l+l  or  r+l  3' < d'+y 

All  sounds  occur  as  terminals  except 

i,  i,  t\  [d],  [d-],  d\  i,  J-,  wkw,  f 
V,  h 

1  presume  the  absence  of  the  former  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  by  origin  double  consonants  (see  §  5). 

Voiceless  n  and  n  appear  only  as  terminal  sounds  after  /  and  e. 

No  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  occur.  Terminal  conso- 
nantic  clusters  are  not  admissible,  and  are  broken  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  obscure  vowel  or  by  being  placed  in  medial  position  by 
the  addition  of  a  terminal  obscure  vowel.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  glottal  stop  does  not  count  as  a  consonant  in  these  clusters. 
It  always  follows  a  long  vowel. 

1  Chukchee  pi'lhikuk  throat-kettle.  §4 
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Terminal  ft,  particularly  after  /,  becomes  voiceless,  and  hence  very 
weak. 

keniiJnerh  staff  ends  in  voiceless  /?,  but  in  the  plural  kenu'nmit 
the  a  is  voiced 

This  may  account  for  the  slight  nasal  character  of  unaccented 
terminal  /. 

§  S,  Medial  Consonantic  Clusters 

The  following  consonants  never  appear  in  clusters: 
i,  £,  f,'^  [d],  [d-y  d\  J,  J-,  wkw 

This  proves  again  that  all  of  these  must  be  considered  as  double 
consonants  (see  §  4). 

Besides  this,  the  following  do  not  occur  as  the  first  member  of  a 
medial  cluster: 

k,^  q,*  f,  h. 
The  medial  cluster  tr  occurs  in  some  derivations  of  the  loan-word 
tre'n'non  (Russian  cpe^ee). 
gatre'n'7ionta'len  they  went  to  Sredne  Kolymsk 
The  following  do  not  occur  as  second  member  of  a  cluster: 
s\  n',  « 

The  consonantic  medial  clusters  that  have  been  found  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table,  in  which  dashes  indicate  inadmissible 
clusters. 


P 

t 

k 

9 

i 

m 

n 

n 

V 

I 

r,f 

y 

w 

h 

p 

PP 

Pt 

pk 

pq 

pg 

pt 

— 

— 

pi 

pr 

py 

t 

tt 

tk 

tq 

tc 

— 

— 

— 

tv 

— 

m- 

ty 

tw 

th 

9 



pi 

91 

99 

gc 

— 

gn 

— 

— 

gl 

gr 

gy 

— 

1 

H 

'k 

'Q 

'9 

im 

'n 

'n 

n 

'r 

e 

— 

— 

— 

— 

cc 

— 

— 

£v 

— 



ih 

f 

«P 

s-k 

sq 

s-n 

m 

mp 

mt 

mk 

mq 

mg 

mi 

mm 

mn 

mn 

ml 

mr 

my 

miv 

n 

np 

nt 

nk 

nq 

— 

nc 

nm 

nn 

— 

nv 

nl 

{nr)nf 

ny 

n- 

n-p 

nk 

nq 

n-g 

wm 

n-n 

71' V 



fi 

— 

— 

nk 

nq 

fig 

— 

— 

fin 

— 

— 



— 

— 

IP 

U 

Ik 

iq 

Cm 

Iv 

— 

ly 

Iw 

Ik 

r 

— 

rk 

rg 

— 

- 

TV 

— 

rr 

— 

rw 

V 

VP 

— 

V9 

ym 

— 

yn 

— 



u 

tut 

(wk) 

viq 

vog 

vim 

wn 

— 

wr 

— 

tow 

55 


'  Except  th. 
*  Except  nd", 


•Except  kk,  and  in  one  case  kr,  which  is  probably  an  affricative  q. 
♦  Except  qq. 
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§  6.   Vocalic  Contraction 

When  sounds  that  form  inadmissible  combinations  come  into  contact 
through  composition,  phonetic  chano-es  occur. 

(1)  Of  two  weak  or  strong  vowels  in  contact,  the  first  one  is  elided. 

qaL-aa'dek<qaLe'-aa'dek  lazy  boy 
d^q-u'Uuut<d^qd-u'ttuut  bad  wood 

(2)  Obscure  /,  e,  u,  a,  a,  a^,  following  another  vowel  are  elided.  The 
glottal  stop  is  always  retained. 

anqa-nna'n  <  anqa'-Enna'n  sea-fish 
gapau'lm  <  ga-Hpa'ulen  he  drank 
6e'riH<6e'r{-d^'Lel  muddy  snow 
neu^'ttin<ne'u-a^'ttin  female  dog 

§  7.  Medial  Consonantic  Processes 

When  two  consonants  come  into  contact,  certain  changes  occur. 
The  consonants  given  on  the  left-hand  side  form,  when  followed  by 
the  consonants  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  the  following  combinations: 


p        m        V        ^v 

t 

n 

6     y     r     I 

k 

n 

9 

9 

p 

forms 

with 

mn 

mv. 

V 

forma 

vtith 

wkw 

w 

forms 

vdth 

wkw    wkw 

Wf 

fwkw 
\wf 

t 

forms 

with 

nm 

nn 

i-    rr     L 

n-n 

Ith 

\ty 

n 

forms 

tvith 

-^•Cf 

n-fi 

ny 

i 

forms 

with 

-P  a 

1" 

Is-n 
\nn 

\rr     L 

s-k 

6k 

s-q 

eh 

y 

forms 

with 

ft 

fn 

fi           fr    pi 

r 
I 

forms 
forms 

with 
with 

tt 

nn 

Ih 

llq 
\s-q 

Ih 
ly 

1 

form 

with 

wp     wm     wkw  wkw 

ft 

gn 

??  r  9'- 

fk 

(S 

91 

wku) 
99 

ft 
9 

forms 
forms 

with 
with 

mp     wm      mv     mw 

tp        «7ll           'v         'w 

nt 
H 

'n 

•r 
'c  'y       tf     n 

*k 

Hi 

{'Q) 

'9 

These  changes  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  Voiceless  labial  and  dental  stops  before  nasals  become  nasals. 

(2)  Tc  and  g  before  labials  become  w;  with  v  and  w,  they  form  a 
labialized  k. 

(3)  k,  g,  and  y  before  dentals  become  g. 

§6,7 
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(4)  q  before  consonants  becomes  ^ ;  only  qq  occurs. 

(5)  n  before  labials  becomes  ni;  before  dentals,  n. 

(6)  t  before  labials,  palatals,  and  w,  becomes  8\     When  I  replaces  <5, 
it  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

(7)  Dentals  before  palatals  are  palatalized. 

(8)  ?«  with  following  ?•,  ?/;,  and  sometimes  also  with  ^,  forms  labial- 
ized l;. 

(9)  y  following  /',  //;,  and  gr,  becomes  g. 

(10)  t  ((5*),  and  r  with  following  y,  form  t'. 

(11)  I  with  following  ?/  forms  J',  or  ly. 

(12)  ^!,  (5,  and  (r)  with  following  r  form  r/'. 

(13)  (i(),  ^,  and  /•  with  following  t  form  zJ?!. 

(14)  fi  with  following  n  and  n  forms  gn  and  ^;?. 

(15)  n  and  tT  with  following  y  form  7i<^". 

(16)  w  and  n  with  following  r  form  often  nf. 

(17)  z!,  t,  r,  and  Z  with  following  /  form  l.     The  last  two  with  fol- 
lowing I  also  form  l. 

(1 8)  I  with  following  r  forms  rr. 

(19)  Z  with  following  fi  forms  Ih. 

(20)  r  with  following  ;?  forms  nn. 

(21)  7"  with  following  t  forms  tt. 

(22)  ^;  with  following  h  and  ^  form  glc  and  ^y. 

(23)  h  and  ^  with  following  n  form  M. 

(24)  ^*  with  following  g  forms  gg;  with  following  gii^  vjJctv  (ic). 

(25)  g  with  following  ^  forms  qq. 

(26)  ?  and  t  with  following  y  form  ///,  /y,  and  z!A,  ^y. 

Examples: 

pn  >  ?»n  (1)         gemne'Jin  whetted  <  ge-jme'-lin 

valainna'lin   <    vala-pna'lin  the  knife- whetter 

44.4 

ritiiue'qM  from  the  inner  .skin  {ri'pin  inner  skin) 

/>«  >  //ifi  (1)         gitte' mnctv  <  gitte' p-new  clever  woman 

vainnila'a^n    <   na-pnilo' -a^n    thev    asked   him 

66,24 

till   >  n/«,   (1)       mmi/nmik  <  t)ii7i-i!t-mih  let  us  be!     57.1 

7iu'lqan-7nu?"i  <  ni-yi'lqat-niuri  we  slept 

7ia'7imna^n  <  7iatmu-d^n  they  killed  it     8.2 

mnt' whwtmnih    <    rnii-t'u'kwet-inik   let   us    go 

away!  17.8 

^;i   >  mi    (1)         ei'mi7i?iin  <  ei'mit-7iin  he  took  it     117.9 

^n   >  /I '71  (1,  7)     rei'lqan'nit  <  7'e-yi'lqat'nit  they  will  sleep 

gen'ni'uli7i  <  <7e-^fim-Zin  he  sent  it     104.10  (cf. 

19.1;  104.3) 

^/>   >  lo/j  (2)         niHiqpe'nvel  <  nvOJcpe' Tivel    many     two-year-old 

reindeer-bucks 
§7 
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kin  >  wni  (2) 

hv  >  wkw  (2) 

kw  >  wkw  (2) 

gr/?  >  top  (2) 
^?;?.  >  vim.  (2) 

^y;  >  ?fZ'i^  (2) 

gw  >  wkw  (2) 
^"^5  >  gt       (3) 

kn>gn  (3) 
kr>'gr  (3) 
H  >^^  (3) 
■yOy^  (3) 
yn  >  ^/i  (3) 


yt  >  gc  (3) 
yr  >  gr  (3) 
y/  >gl  (3) 
(/  before  conso- 
nants >^  (4) 


tnuwmg'gqgr  <  niuk-mg' gqgr  many    pack-rein- 
deer 
picawkwa' glinin   <  pi6a'k-va' glinin   boot-grass 

(i.  e.,  grass  insole) 
miiwkwe' t' ?iau     <     riviik-we't'haw     (too)     nianv 

words 
hfypera'rlcrn  <  eq  -pera'  rkm  he  looks  wolf -like 
eLe''w-inj't(jdinit  <  eLe'g-mi'tqdmit  sweet  blub- 
ber (honey) 
ce'wmak  <  6eg-7nak  egg-shell 
aha'wkwa'nau  <  aia'o-^'o'^^a?^  chewing-gum  (lit. 

sweet  gum) 
almrJcwe'fhau  <  alaq-ive't'hau  sweet  talk 
Ufvi'q  timne'n  <  uv)i' k  tirane' n  she  killed  herself 

72.27 
inug-ne'n7i€t  <   rniik-ne'nnet  many  otter  (skins) 
mug-re^'w  <  miilc-re^'w  many  whales 
■/nii<7  li'glig < nmk-lVglig  many  eggs 
tag-tai'obhpx  <  cai-tai' gt-hin  tea- bag 
ma'gni  <  mat  -ni  propert}^  piled  up  outside  of 

house. 
ne'gni  <  nei'-ni  mountain 
ve^g-tu'rmin  <  veH-cu'rmm  grass  border 
va^gran  <  va^i-ran  grass  house 
va^'glinin  <  va^'i-Iinin  grass 
na7'ko^'gupu<nerku(2-gupu  from  the  swan 
(i^ne'jju<glqn-epu  from  the  fish-hook 
ma^me!%pu<tiia<ime-l2m  from  the  arrow 
g^^li'keLin<ge-qli'ket-lm   he    has    married 

A  few  stems,  when  preceding  consonants,  change  </  to  ^  and  their 
vowels  become  subject  to  ablaut. 

te^  <   tiq  to  cast  metal 
ye,^  <   yiq  quick 
we^<   w?/<?  small 

ti'qn-kin  he  casts  metal 

tt^'nin  he  has  cast  it 

tampera'e  <  tan-phxt'e  he  appeared  well 

gempe'H7i<ge-npe'-li)i  they  landed  12.9 

tairt-va'ir(/in,<tan-va'irgin    good    being,    good 

state  of  things 
tam-wane' irain  <tan-wafie' irqj n  good  work 
ranto' a^t <ra-nto' -a^t  thev^  went  out  5(5. S 
tan-6ai  <  tan-6ai  good  tea 


For  instance: 

np>  mp  (5) 

nv>7nv  (5) 
nwymw  (5) 
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ny>ny  tih' n-yt' p <tdt' fi-iie' p  long  time  ago 

nr>nf  ttle'n-f&>nJiin<teh'fi-H'jnh)i     ancient     people 

tan-fa' n  <tan-r a' n    a    good     house;    but     taii- 
roglgal  <  tan-rg' glgql  good  food 

nl>nl  ten-le'ut<iten-le'ut  good,  clever  head 

f'.p>s'p  (6)  inas'-pa'ae^<ma6-pa'af  he  seemed  to  cease 

'^m>s'/n  (6)  mes'-ki?'pi\s'-7nic<mes'-H7'pi'6-7nid  of  about  the 

size  of  a  cake  of  brick  tea;  but  also  7nes'- 
kirpi/ n-init 

bn>s'n  (6)  ines'ni! mjydqinKmet-ni' mpiiqin  somewhat  slow; 

but  also  me7ini' mpdqin 

6Jc>s']c  {Q)  kirpi's'khiKkirjn'tHn  belonging  to  a  cake  of 

brick-tea;  but  from  va'sfiqac  there  is  derived 
the  adjective  vaEnqa'tken 

6q>s'q  (6)  Tcirpi's'qdiKTcirpi'c-qdi  small  piece  of  brick-tea 

(see  29.8) 

7in>7i'n  (7)  qun'ne' ekik <qu7i-ne' ekik    single  daughter  (see, 

however,  qun-fi^ekik  29.8) 

ng>7i'g  (1)  qon-gitka'ta<qo}i-gitka'ta  one-\egged 

lq>s'q, when  I  re-  ivu's'quics'  <.wu'lquul  darkness 
places  a  6 

wv  >  wTcw  (8)  raanaivkwa' yrgiTi  <  raa' n  aio-va' irgpi  straight  act- 

ing ' 

lau'laioliiog! irga<laulaii! -va! irga    by  mischiev- 
ous being  117.21 

ww>wlcw  {S)         nawAwafle'r)'gin<fiaw-wane'irgin  female  work 

wg>%vkio  (8)         timard %olcin<fk<ii7nara\i! -ga^lc  I  quarreled 
eime''iv'kiv¥<einie'u-gf  it  approached  9.12 

vy>vg  (9)  7iuvg€!7itgqenat<n-vyi-ntg-qinet     their     breath 

went  out  34.6 

v>y>wg  (9)  awgg'liJca<d-wygl-Jcd  without  assistant  124.5 

na'wgei<naw-yel  female  cousin 

9I/>99  (9)  egga' ilhm <e^g-ya' il/im  wolf's  paw 

aLa'ggg,7i  <  ahdgyaTi  the  sweet  one 

ty>t'  (10)  yi'lqat' an<yi  Iqat-yan  the  sleeper 

ry>t  (10)  'ko't'o<lco'r-yg  the  one  bought 

ly>j'  or  remains  a'Xkij'o  <  a'lkilyg  the  one  recognized.     The  unal- 
unaltered  (11)        tered  form  occurs  also. 

tryn'  (12)  gir-ra'tta7n<git-7'a'tta77i  thin  curried   reindeer- 

skin 

tr>rr  (12)  mar7'a' Enlci <7nat-i'aJ EfOci  somewhat  back  of  you 

bt  >  tt  (13)  mat-tg7'^'tu-wa'li7i  <  Tnad-tgi^^'tu-wg^'lmsovaevfh&t 

crazy 
ma'nmqat-tae^ <7na'fbe7iQa6-tae'  in  what  direc- 
tion  he  moved  on 
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rt>tt  (13)  tut-tei'Tcik<,tur-tei'lcik  newl}' made 

nn>gn  (14)  teg-7ie'lhni<ten-7ie'Uti7i  good  skin 

nn>gn  (14)  teg-ne'tis'qdt<ten-ne'us'<2dt  good  woman  62.13 

ny  >  nd'  (15)  mindi' IqanmiTc  <  minyi'lqanmiTc  let  us  go  to  sleep ! 

d^'ndilhd^n^d'nyilhd^n  let  us  give  it  to  him! 
ny>nd'  (15)  ta7id'a'n<tan-ya'n  a  good  one 

nr>nf  (16)  nu' nfi<^rm' nri  there  (to  the  right  or  to  the  left 

side  from  the  speaker) 
tl>L  (17)  gt'tqazin < g^'-lqdt-lin  he  departed 

61>l{VI)  7naLu'inniifi-va'lin<^mat-lu''iiinu'fi-va'lin    some- 

what lazy 
rl>L  (17)  tULU^'h<tur-lu^'Jc  just  on  seeing  it 

ll>L  (17)  aHto' oLci' ut <aHto' ol-la' ut  front  head   (the  star 

A  returns) 
gpie' Lin<ge-ne'l-lin  he  has  become  116.21 
lr>rr  (18)  girgg'r-ra'inkin<giTgo'l-ra'mliin    "upper  peo- 

ple" (i.  e.,  the  beings  supposed  to  live  in  the 
world  above) 
ln>lh  (19)  ge'lhiUn> geflndin  (auxiliar\'  verb,  active) 

rn>nn  (20)  tun-ne'lhin<.tur-ne'lhin  new  skin 

ri>t6{^0)  tei-daz<t97'-cai  new  tea 

VMlka'tcinin<walka'r-iinni  the  jaw-bone  house 
59.8 
Tck>gTc{^2)  mug-kuJce'7ii<muJc-hu](e'fii  numerous  kettles,  a 

number  of  kettles 
kq  >  gq  (22)  tnug-qora'Tli  <  muk-qora'fii  a  number  of  reindeer 

kn>nn  (23)  pe' ecvan-noJ Ivul <pe' etvak-na'lvul  one-vear rein- 

deer-herd 
<^n>nn(23)  6en-nito'rl'i7i<ieg-nito'rlcin  e^^  goes  out;  i.  e., 

young  bird  hatches 
kg>u)kw  (24)         mvJcwui'gunKmuk-gui'gim   many   block-houses 
kg>gg  (24)  m'^g-ga'LE<iniik-ga'LE  n\2iwj  hivAs, 

gq>qq  {only  m      H^qqdi<'i^g-qdi    little    wolf;     but    H^g-quU'qul 

suffixes)  (25)  wolf's  voice 

lg>ly  (26)  ne'lyi^  it  became  9.11 

tg  >  ty  (26)  ri'tyd^  thou  shalt  be 

§  8.  Auxiliary  Vowels 

(1)  When  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  are  formed  by  com- 
position, the  clusters  are  broken  up  by  an  auxiliar}'  vowel,  ordina- 
rily /. 

Before  ty,  v,  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

Before  or  after  a  p  which  forms  part  of  a  consonantic  cluster,  the 

auxiliary  vowel  is  H.  {8 
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Before  or  after  q^  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  a. 

ti' nik-i-le' ut  {ti' mhlg l-le' ut  R  278)  hummock-head 

i'td-i-pilvi'ntin  precious  metal  (i.  e.,  gold) 

gU-i'-tkin-i-Tc  on  the  top  of  the  sea-ice  9.1 

na'lvul-i-ihm  the  herd  79.6,  see  also  fia'loUtthin  32.11 

eleu't-j-ka  without  head  47.8  {Ke-hwt-Tca) 

i'tt-u-ioil  precious  ware 

eul-u-iva'lat  long  knives  15.2  {<iiwl+valat) 

n-i' -np-u-qin  old  one 

n-u-plu!qin  small  one  10.2 

lUanpinq! th'dqai  eyes  (had)  the  small  old  man 

n-i'ti-d-qin  heavy,  dear 

(2)  Consonants  that  can  not  form  clusters — like  i,  i,  whw^  d,  d',  t', 
^'i  Ji  3' — ^3,ke  also  auxiliary  vowels  when  in  contact  with  other 
consonants. 

mu'Limul  blood  117.12 

ti'L-i-til  the  entrance  105.15 

mingi' Linin  hand  57.10 

ga'LiUn  he  entered  into  the  sleeping-room  109.22 

gt'wkuLin  they  have  tied  him  up  20.10  {<ge-wkut-lin) 

(3)  When  two  consonants  forming  a  cluster  come  to  stand  in  final 
position,  an  auxiliary  vowel  is  introduced. 

pi' nil  news 
piX'kil  big  bowl 
evi'rit  dresses  7.8 
In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  terminal  obscure  vowel,  which  is 
derived  from  an  older,  stronger  vowel. 
ga'LE  bird  (stem  galka) 
ri'rki  walrus  (ste;n  rirka) 
ve'LE  raven  (stem  velve) 
h'rfli  buck,  male  (stem  JcirUe) 

§  9.  Uf  w 

Short,  obscure  u  may  change  to  w  or  v. 

t^'ut'lcm  thou  saj^est         iu'wtuw  word  ga'tvilen  he  has  said 

ru'urlcin  thou  splittest     ru'wgg  the  split  one    ga'rviUn  he  has  split 
ru'urhm  thou  scrapest    ru'wgg  the  scraped  ga'nyllen     he      has 

one  scraped 

rw't^rfc/nthoudisplacest    r^i'tygro  displaced        ^g'^iV/Zm  he  has  dis- 
placed 
rg'orkin  thou  pluckest     rg'wgo  plucked  geigo'len    he    has 

plucked 
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§  10,  Intervocalic  Elision 

(1)  Intervocalic  w,  y,  (i),  and  g  are  either  much  weakened  or  drop 
out  altogether.  This  happens  particularly  when  the  vowels  preceding 
and  following-  these  sounds  are  alike.  After  an  elision,  the  two  vowels 
are  often  assimilated. 

ne'e'kik<new-ekik  daughter 

qaala'len  <  qaqala'len  he  has  passed  by 

gaalhiLen<gaya'lhiLhi  he  has  moved  away 

mitwa' qea^Tc <riiuwa' qega^k  let  me  sit  down! 

ya'jlhin  and  ya'gilhin  foot 

miti' nmuut <'init-i-tmu-git  we  killed  thee  10.12 

joe'gtu-u'rgirgin   <pe' gti-wv! rgirgin  runner-noise  32.10 

6ime'erkin<.6ime'tirkin  thou  creakest 

(2)  7  +  2/  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  y-\-i  preceded  by  e  and  /,  form 
neutral  i  (see  §  2,  p.  644).  The  preceding  /  is  assimilated  by  this 
neutral  i. 

ge'iLin  <  ge'yiLin  given 
tio'lhin  <  tiyo'lhin  vein 

o  •'  o 

qia'lhin  and  qiya'lhm  heel 
gei'lqdLin<.ge-yi'lqaLin  he  slept 
jm'Uhit<riii'yilhit  I  will  give  thee 

%  11.  Phonetic  Influences  hetweefi  Words 

The  changes  described  in  §§  6-10  occur  not  only  in  word  composi- 
tion, but  also  between  the  end  and  beginning  of  words  that  form  parts 
of  a  syntactic  unit. 

gumni'n  ewkioewhmla'e^<gumni!n  ^'wkwew  gala'e^  my  left-hand 

driving-reindeer  passed  by 
ya^'ran  mu'ri  nan'nmai'2)u-mB're<ya^'rat  nni'ri   we   grew    too 
angry  {ya^'rat   too   much;    7nu'ri  we;    an'n&imi'pu  to  become 
angry) 
Enne'n-  urn  aHqe'ia  Tiitq' i^  <aHqe' j)  fiito'e'  a  nail  went  out  {Enne'w 

one;  iXHqe'p  nail;  nto,  -fiitg  to  go  out;  -f  3d  per.  sing.) 
ni'mnimij'-a'lhityaH<ni'mnimjt     ya'lhity'dH     the     neighboring 
camp  moved  away 
Sometimes  n  or  t  is  inserted  between  two  vowels — one  terminal,  the 
next  initial— that  come  together  in  a  sentence. 
tele' g-vi^' t'd-n-i! irkin  gradually  dying  he  is 
Such  insertions,  as  well  as  the  assimilation  of  sounds  belonging  to 

different  words,  are  used  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom. 

§  §  10,  11 
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§  12,  Initial  Consonantic  Clusters 

I  have  found  the  following  initial  consonantic  clusters: 
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1 

'   Initial 
sound 

Second  sound 

6 

man 

r 

1 

P 

p6 

pn       ph 

pr 

pl 

t 

tn        th 

tr 

k 

km 

kr 

kl 

q 

qn 

Qr 

ql 

B 

pr 

m 

mn      ma 

mr 

ml 

n 

nr 

fi 

fll 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  stops  and  nasals,  with  following 
nasal  ?■  and  I,  are  the  only  admissible  classes  of  initial  clusters,  and 
not  all  the  combinations  of  these  are  found.  The  combination  j)6 
seems  exceptional  in  this  series.  Combinations  which  occur  in  initial 
but  not  in  medial  position  are  printed  in  italics. 

Examples: 

pr  interjection  88.17 
jpre'rem  meat  pudding 
/?Z«^2;' that  is  all  107.21 
pla'lcilhin  boot 

ptegtuwa' rkin  thou  takest  ofi  the  boots 
pne'rkin  thou  whettest  it 
pHo'rTcin  thou  imbibest 
tni'rkin  thou  sewest 
tnairge'ti  to  the  dawn  135.16 
trayaJaa^n  shall  I  use  it?  93.19 
trennilce'wlcwd^yi  I  shall  do  to  it  99.10 
hmi'ndqdi  small  son  126.11 
Tcri'tkin  upper  course  of  a  river 
Icloka'lhin  a  kind  of  berry 
qra'qu  to  the  disowning  94. 30 
qres'qi'wkioi^  git  enter!  102.35 
qla'ulqai  little  man  9. 6 
^ro't^  she  brought  forth  104.8 
mle'rkni  thou  breakest 
mne-ene' mini  sacrificing-shaman  42.5 
mne' loJcioenmik  let  us  go  away!  17.8 
mra'gtio^k  I  shall  go  home  99.2 
mra' yo^fim  shall  we  visit  him?     108.10 
§12 
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nre'q-i-git  what  dost  thou  want?  125.6 

file' n' filet  flame 

qnaunra' gtatye^  take  wife  home  115.8 

Since  many  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  that  are  not  admis- 
sible either  medially  or  initially,  a  great  number  of  very  curious  pho- 
netic changes  of  stems  occur,  either  by  consonantic  assimilation  or 
dissimilation,  or  by  the  insertion  of  auxiliary  vowels.  Since  these 
changes  are  not  so  frequent  in  Koryak,  the  latter  dialect  often  shows 
the  original  form  of  the  stem,  which  can  not  be  recognized  from  the 
Chukchee  forms  alone.  I  will  give  here  examples  of  a  series  of  pho- 
netic changes  of  this  type. 

(1)  Medial  modifications. 


Initial  cluster  of  stems 

Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

pn 

*pn 

mn 

tn 

*t7l 

nn 

tn 

*tn 

n-n 

km 

*k7n 

v»n 

ql 

*ql 

H 

(2)  In  the  second  group  the  stem,  when  in  initial  position,  loses  the 
first  sound  of  the  consonantic  cluster. 


Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

fc 

*rk 

rk 

P 

*lp 

Ip 

Ic 

*lk 

Ik 

9 

*lq 

IQ 

I 

HI 

til 

jfe  and  ilk 

*ik 

Uk 

w 

♦wWt) 

(wkw) 

V 

Hv 

(tv) 

(3)  In  a  few  cases  a  substitution  of  sounds  occurs,  partly  due  to  the 
phonetic  laws  described  before. 


Initial 

Probable  stem 

Medial 

r 
P 

*r 

h.  y 

>  Not  in  all  cases. 


§J2 
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(4)  In  a  crreat  man}'  cases  an  auxiliaiy  vowel  is  introduced  between 
the  members  of  the  cluster. 


stem 


Initial 

Probable  stem 

Medial 

pr  and  pir 

*pr 

pr 

puk 

*pk 

pk 

pin 

*pn 

inn 

V  and  tinv 

*tv 

tv 

titt 

*u 

U 

k  and  tik 

Hk 

Ik 

ttl 

*a 

I 

kit 

*kt 

gt 

yit 

*yt 

gt 

kiy 

*ky 

99 

tint 

*tm 

ntn 

git 

*gt 

gt 

miik 

*mk 

mk 

nip 

*np 

mp 

nit 

*-ni 

nt 

iio 

*nv 

mg 

rig 

*Tg 

rg 

gil 

*gl 

gl 

tr  or  rlr 

*IT 

rr 

W 

*<iy 

'V 

im(i) 

*vy 

vg 

tviy 

*wy 

wg 

lU 

*ll 

L 

yu 

*yg 

ig 

cuw 

*cv 

cv 

lin 

*ln 

Ih 

*pne 

pne'rTcin        thou 

whettest  it 

*tni 

tnHrlcin  thou  sew- 

est  it 

*mi 

tni'urkin      thou 

sendest  it 

*1cminet 

Icmine' tirkin    she 

brings  forth 

qli'kkin 

twenty    (lit.,   that 

of  a  man) 

*rkile  or 

kile'nnin    he    fol- 

*r1cele 

lowed  them  50.8 

*r]cur 

Tcu'rirkin       thou 

buyest  it 

*rkipl 

ki'  plinen     she 

struck  her  86.5 

*lpinf 

pfnfirkm      thou 

givest  to  him 

512 


m?ie7mie'qin  she  whetted  it  44.4 

ge'nniliyi  he  sewed    • 

gen'niu'lin  he  sent  it 

gewmi'neLin  she  brought  forth 

eHikkeu'kflin   nineteen  (lit.,  one 

lacking  to  a  man) 
gerkele'lin  she  followed  him  37.1 

ge'rkuLin  he  bought 

ga'rkiplilen  he  had  struck  86.7 

galpi' nfilen  he  gave 

nilpi' nfiqhiat  they  gave  them  14.3 
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Stem 

*lpinit  orj  pini'lrhin    thou     neljnni'tyd^n  they  bound  him  8.1 

*lpinit     J        bindest  him 

Hqdt  qd'tyi^  he  left     ge'lqdLvn  he  left  59.1 

100.16 
Hqdin         qdineu'nin  he  shot     mlqdineu' nin  they  shot  78.10 

at  it  78.13 
*iku  'kxi'r'kin  thou  con-     ge'tkuli/n  he  consumed  it  7.2 

sumest  it 
*'wkut         wuti'lhni    t  y  i  n  ^     ge'wTcuLin  they  had  tied  him  20.10 

stick  104.24 
*tva  vgJrTcin  he  is  125.2    qatva'rkm  stay!  57.3 

.    *tvetta         vetca' rlcin     he     gatve'tcalen  he  stood 
stands 
wetia'lin  standing     nitvef  tcaqen  he  stood.  ^^.1 
48.3 
*pr  pi'rgd^n  thou  hast    geprilin  plucked  out 

plucked  it 
2)ri'rTcin    he    tears    7ie'prid^n  they  tore  off  80.7 
out 
^jpTcir  puTci'rgd^t      the}^     ge'pTciLvn  became  8.6 

came  64.2 
*jpfilo  pinlo'nen  he  asked    namnilo' a^n  they  asked  him  66.24 

him  80.3 
*tvu  tu'wnhi  she  prom-     ga'tvulhi  he  promised  101.21 

°ised^it  49.6 
*ttu  tittu'rlcin  he  blows     gettu'lin  he  bio  wed 

*tle  tile'd^t  they  moved    mi7ile'git\et  me  move  thee!  89.7 

64.9 
*tlce  tike'rlcm        thou     ga'tkelen  he  smelled 

smellest  of 
*yto  yitg'nen  he  pulls  it    gagto'len  he  had  been  pulled  out 

out  45.2  '    42.8 

*lcyeu  kiye'ivTovi^      he     geggevHin  he  awoke  55.3 

awoke  55.8 
*t'm  timne'n    he    killed     naJnmua^n  they  killed  him  8.2 

him  43.11 
*gtifi  g  iti'  n-lu'  Iqdl    n^gtifiqin  he  is  pretty 

pretty  face 
*mfc  7nu'lcitin  more  nu-     nu'mkdqin  numerous  12.7 

merous  12.3 
*npe  nipe'd^t  they  came     gempe^lin  they  landed  12.9 

ashore  7.8 
*nto  nito'e^  he  went  out    ganto'len  he  has  gone  out  8.4 

56.4  §12 
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Stem 

*nt  niti'rhjn   it   de-     ^(g'7?2!/Z/7?  it  has  detached  itself 

taches  itself 
*nvo  no'orkm  he  begins     gamge'len  he  has  begun 

*rg  ri'girkin    he    digs     ge'rgilin  he  has  dug  out 

out 
*g'lo  gilo'len  the  one  sor-     niglo'qen  she  sorrowed  27.10 

rowing  27.12 
*rr  ri'rig    u  n  t3M  n  g    nerri'net  they  were  untied  63.11 

63.12 
*rrl  rirri'lirTcin  he  puts     gerri'Lln  he  has  put  down 

down 
rirri'lnin  he  let     nerri'lhd^n  they  set  him  free  8.2 

him  go  121.33 
*vya  vuia'arkin  he  lets     gavga'Len  he  has  let  go 

go  (an  animal) 
*vyyo  wi'yowi  sling  gawgo'ta  with  a  sling 

*llep  lile'pgi^  he  looked    gdLe'pgi^  look!  79.11  (stem  lile  eye; 

7.6  -p  to  put  on) 

*y9'^  yu'  urkin    thou     ge'igtdm  he  has  bitten  it 

bitest  it 
*tvi  tuwi'-pit  piece  cut    nine' iviqin  they  cut  it  72.18 

off  72.19 
*ln  li'nirTcin     he     has     ti'lJugit  I  have  you  as  15.8 

him  as 

The   change  from  initial  r  to  medial  n  occurs  only  in  transitive 
verbs: 

re'urkni  thou  pier-     geneu'lin  he  pierced 

cest  it 
rvJrlcin  thou  eatest     genu'lin  he  ate 
it 
but  rin^rkin  he  flies         geri'nelin  he  flew 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  6i  (see  §  2,  p.  646). 

bi'ti-to'ota  before  the  entrance  (lit.,  entrance  before),  instead  of 
ti'  Li-tto'  ota. 

In  a  number  of  cases  stems  seem  to  be  reduplicated  when  initial, 
and  lose  this  reduplication  in  medial  position. 

mt'i^nft  slow  ni^nfeqin  the  slow  one  (stem  nf^ 

yara'ni  house  ga^'oflen  having  a  house  (stem  ra) 

ygrg'ni  sleeping-room  garg'Un  having  a  sleeping-room 

(stem  rg) 
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Perhaps  the  initial  y  of  the  last  two  examples  is  derived  from  r,  as 
in  Koryak  it  replaces  r. 
Irregular  is — 

i^rerkin  he  arranges  a  rein-     get^i^'lelin  he  has  arranged  a  rein- 
deer driving-match.  deer  driving-match 

When  a  stem  consisting  of  a  consonantic  cluster  stands  alone,  auxil- 
iary vowels  are  introduced  after  the  initial  and  before  the  terminal 
consonant. 

pi' nil  news  (stem  pnl) 

kii'lcil  one-e^^ed  man  (stem  IM) 

§  IS.  Pronunciation  of  lien  and  Women 

The  pronunciation  of  the  women  ^  diflfers  from  that  of  the  men. 
Women  generally  substitute  S  for  6  and  r,  particularly  after  weak 
vowels.  They  also  substitute  §§  for  rlc  and  6h.  The  sounds  6  and  r 
are  quite  frequent;  so  that  the  speech  of  women,  with  its  ever-recurring 
if,  sounds  quite  peculiar,  and  is  not  easily  understood  by  an  inexperi- 
enced ear.  Women  are  quite  able  to  pronounce  6  and  r,  and  when 
quoting  the  words  of  a  man, — as,  for  instance,  in  tales, — use  these 
sounds.  In  ordinary  conversation,  howev^er,  the  pronunciation  of  men 
is  considered  as  unbecoming  a  woman. 

Examples  are — 

Men's  pronunciation  Women's  pronunciation 

ra'mlciihin  Sa'?nki§Sm  people 

Pa'rkala  Pa'SSala  by  Parkal 

dumfla'ta  Sii,?nfla'ta  by  a  buck 

CJaivu'wgin  Saivu'uSSin  (a  name) 

The  men,  particularly  in  the  Kolyma  district,  drop  intervocalic 
consonants,  principally  n  and  t.  In  this  case  the  two  adjoining  vow- 
els are  assimilated. 

nitva'qaat  <  nitva'qenat 

gei'miheet  <  gei'  mihinet 

ti'rk  iir  <  t  i'rkitir 

»An  example  of  woman's  pronunciation  is  given  in  my  Chukchee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vin,  pp.  144,  145);  and  more  fully  in  my  Chukchee  Materials 
pp.  121-126,  Nos.  26,  27,  28. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  process  of  elimination  of  intervocalic  con- 
sonants has  been  very  important  in  the  development  of  the  present 
form  of  the  Chukchee  (see  §  10). 

Among  the  maritime  Chukchee,  the  men  use  both  the  fuller  and 
shorter  forms.  Among  all  the  branches  of  the  tribe,  women  use  only 
the  fuller  forms. 

Koryak  (§§  14-18) 

§   14.   Vowels 

The  system  of  vowels  of  the  Koryak  is  considerably  reduced. 
Corresponding  to  the  Chukchee,  we  may  distinguish  three  classes 
of  vowels: 

(1)  Weak  vowels         i  a      u 

(2)  Strong  vowels        e  o,       6 


(3)  Neutral  vowels 


u 


In  this  series,  ©  and  u  are  rare 

e  is  generally  replaced  by  o 

a  is  generally  replaced  by  /  or  a 

A  comparison  of  the  table  of  Korj^ak  vowels  with  that  of  the 
Chukchee  vowels  shows  that  the  glide  H  is  missing,  e  has  taken  the 
place  of  e,  and  a  neutral  that  of  e  weak  and  a  strong  (see  §  3). 

Diphthongs  formed  with  terminal  ^  and  u  occur,  but  the  u  of  the 
Chukchee  is  often  replaced  by  w  or  ?'. 

Kor.  Kam.     apa'vekrn  Chukchee  upa'urJcin 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Kerek,  i  often  replaces  strong  e,  and  is  a 
strong  vowel. 

Kor.    Kam.  Kerek  Chukchee 

me'  mil  thong-seal  mi' mil  thong-seal       me' mil    spotted  seal 

tanne'ti  tanni'ti  tanne'ti     to  a  tannin 

a  o  • 

I  have  observed  that  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,  when  speaking  Chuk- 
chee, also  have  a  tendency  to  replace  e  by  i.     They  say — 

mi'  mil  instead  of  Chukchee  me'mil  spotted  seal 
tirga' arlcin  instead  of  Chukchee  terga' arlcin  he  cries 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  peculiarity  of  the  Eskimo  is  related 
to  that  of  the  Kerek. 
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§  15.  Consonants 


Labial 

Alveolar    .... 
Palatalized  alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 


Stop 


Surd     Sonant 


Affricative 


Surd     Sonant 


Nasal 


Surd    Sonant 


Contin- 
ued 


Lateral 


(LL)ll 


Trill 


h,  w,  y, 

§  16.  Comparison  with  Chukchee 

The  principal  differences  between  this  system  and  that  of  the 
Chukchee  are  found  in  the  series  of  affricatives,  laterals,  and  trills. 
The  laterals  and  trills  are  absent  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye. 

(1)  c  is  often  replaced  by  c  (in  Kor.  II,  pronounced  like  English  sh). 
Koryak  II  oia'kocik  Kor.  96.22  (Chukchee  uwa^qote' gti  Kor. 

95.6) 
ora'ceh  Kor.  102.17  (Koryak  I  oya'tek  Kor.  101.1) 

(2)  t'  and  j'  are  replaced  by  a  strong  and  long  yy. 
Tco'yyon  the  one  bought  (Chukchee  Jco'j'o) 

(3)  As  in  Chukchee,  I  is  closely  related  to  6,  s-,  s,  (see  §  2). 

la'xlan  winter  •  tE'xtex  cold 

gayi'sqata  sleep!  Kor.  31.8      tiyoyi'lqatiTi  I  will  sleep  Kor.  31.8 

'pipi'kalnm  mouse  Kor.  58. 7    pipi' Ha-fiaw Mouse- Woman  Kor. 

23.3 
valyi'mtila^nafi    to    Raven-     va'ivi-fia'nt  Raven- Woman  Kor. 
Man  Kor.  12.4  18.4 

Correspondences  of  Koryak  I  and  Chukchee  <5,  s\  s,  a,nd  vice  versd, 
are  also  not  rare. 

Koryak  yahji'wikr7ihe  entered  Kor.  13.9 (Chukchee  resqi'wkwi^ 
11.2) 
vos-qe'ti  to  darkness  Kor.  57.6  (Chukchee  lyw'Z^^/^- 126.1) 

(4)  Koryak  Z  is  pronounced  almost  like  Polish  I  (Russian  j),  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  being  depressed  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  a  little  farther  back  than  in  the  corresponding  Polish 
sound.     This  sound  may  be  recognized  even  preceding  an  i. 

gavi^'yalin  he  has  died  (Chukchee     geoi^'lin) 
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The  ordinary  post-alveolar  I  is  also  found. 
naw'anpil  little  woman. 
ruilya'qjtil  small  shell  Kor.  23.8 

(5)  The  Chukchee  l  and  l  are  replaced  by  a  sonant  sound  produced 
by  contact  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  and 
between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  The  sound  is  con- 
tinued, and  accompanied  b}"  a  slight  trill  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Although  this  sound  replaces  both  l  and  l  of  Chukchee,  I  have 
retained  for  it  the  second  Chukchee  symbol,  l. 

(6)  The  Chukchee  r  is  replaced  in  Koryak  I  by  y,  which,  with  pre- 
ceding vowels,  forms  diphthongs.  * 

The  y  of  the  Koryak  is  always  pronounced  with  a  raising  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  sibilant,  strongly  as- 
pirated effect.     In  Paren  it  sounds  sometimes  almost  like  <5. 


Kor.  Kam. 

Tcoi'nrn 

voJylcni  Kor.  13.10 
nito'ykin  Kor.  12.5 
ydlqi'wikin  Kor.  13.9 
ya'qiykm  Kor.  06.14 


I'll     go    home 


tiyayai'tifi 
Kor.  30.5 

Paren 

y^h  Kor.  60.1.,  64.14 
ya'lvinnen 


Chukchee 

Jcoi'nin  cup 
va'rkin  there  is 
fiito'rl'in  he  goes  out 
resqi'wl'wi^  11.2,  19.3  he  entered 
re'qdrJcin  18.6  what  has  happened 

to  3'ou? 
ra'gtie^  he  goes  home  122.7 


fe'Z/  there 

de'lvinnin  he  will  vanquish  him; 
but  ya'lmiflnen  Kor.  92.20 
In  a  number  of  cases  r  is  replaced  by  s',  s,  t,  or  6. 


Koryak 

gayi'ddalin  Kor.  17.3 
'ga'66ilin  Kor.  15.10 
gidgolai'ti  to  a  high  place 

Kor.  20.1 
nainin  Kor.  60.9 
gapi's'qaliri  Kor.  84.11 
yi'ssilc  Kor.  39.2 
gi'ssa  Kor.  18.7 
inu'ssDiafl  Kor.  21.10 


wu'ssifi  Kor. 

-gitfl{m) 

palqa'thiiflin 


30.3 


Chukchee 

geyirre'zin  96.21  it  was  full 
ge'lhiUii  64.4  he  had  him  for 
girgo'Lqen  124.1  from  above 

fla'rgin  49.7  outside 
gepi'rqilin  she  fell  down 
ri'rilc  to  untie  something 
gir  thou 

ine'rrine  marline  spike,  awl  (in- 
strument to  untie  with) 
wii'rri  on  the  back 
-girg{in)  abstract  noun 
palqa'tirgin  old  age 


1 1  have  written  the  i  corresponding  to  Chukchee  diphthongs  with  t,  while  for  the  sound  cor- 
responding to  r  I  have  retained  y. 
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The  sound  /■  appears  in  Koryak  1  folk-lore  as  characteristic  of 
several  monsters  and  evil  spirits.  It  is  also  used  in  Russian  loan- 
words. 

Tca'rman  pocket  (from  KapMaHi.) 

jpreka'ssek  commercial  agent  (from  npHKamoKi) 

taJqar'  sugar  (from  caxapx) 

In  the  last  of  these  the  /•  is  palatalized. 

(7)  In  Koryak  II,  r  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  Chukchee,  and 
also  sometimes  replaces  the  Z  of  Koryak  I. 

Ica'mak-int  (village  Reki'nnok)   1         „  .  „ 

II      7  7    /T^  1        \  small  image  or  a  guardian 

kamak-lu  (Kamensko3"e)  J  ^ 

In  other  cases  r  is  replaced  by  t,  s',  d,  as  in  Koryak  1. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Voyampolka,  Kamchatka 

ti'7'lcittr  sun  ti'yTcitiy  Kor.  19.3         ti'tkitit 

e'ner  star  a'nay  e'ner 

mu'ri  we  rmtfyi  (dual)  mu'ri  (dual) 

(8)  The  Chukchee  f  is  replaced  by  y  or  by  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  in  Koryak  I,  by  t  in  Koryak  II. 

Koryak  I,  gape'nyihn  he  attacked  him.  Kor.   96.3   (Chukchee 
pe'nfinhi  Kor.  95.10,  Koryak  II,  ga'pe'ntilen,  Kor.  96,26) 

(9)  In  the  dental  series,  s  appears  chiefly  in  place  of  Chukchee  r; 
6  sometimes  replaces  y;  tt  often  replaces  tk. 

missaa'lomi  we  shall  hear  (Chukchee  mirraa'lomi) 
di'hil  tongue  Kor.  56.4  (Chukchee  yi'liil  7.10) 
gitda't  legs  Kor.  57.2  (Chukchee  gifka't  51.4) 
qilu'tdu  drum!  Kor.  59.4  (Chukchee  qilu'tkui^) 

(10)  y  often  replaces  Chukchee  g. 

yilcda'vekinhQ  makes  haste  (Chukchee  gaiia'urkw) 
tayyenivo'ykin  he  began  to  cough  Kor.  84.20  (Chukchee  teggi 
102.36) 

(11)  V  often  replaces  Chukchee  w.  Initial  v  is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  initial  w. 

vdlo'm  Kor.  55.7  (Chukchee  walo'm  32.7)  to  hear. 

(12)  d'  of  the  Kamensko3'e  dialect  is  analogous  to  the  same  sound 
in  Chukchee,  and  appears  after  palatalized  n. 

Kor.  Kani.  naw-i'nd'ida^n<naw-i-nyu-la'n  the  one  serving  for 

a  wife  (stems  naw  woman;  nyu  to  watch  the  herd) 
Chukchee  neund'u'lin<neu-nyu-lin  (stems  ntw^  -nyu\riu\) 
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The  Paren  n  in  this  position  is  simply  palatalized,  and  we  have 
the  corresponding  word  flewi'nn'itla^n. 
In  the  same  wa}^ — 

Kamenskoye  na'nd'en,  or  even  na'njen  (from  na'nyen) 
Paren  na'n'en  that  one 

(13)  h  is  almost  a  velar  continuant,  and  after  consonants  sounds 
similar  to  g. 

palqa'  thenin  a,nd  2MJqa'tgenin 

qiya'thi  Kor.  21.10  come!  (Chukchee  qdye'tyi^  15.11) 

(14)  wg  or  y"  (labialized  g)  replaces  Chukchee  labialized  Ar,  {wkw). 

Koryak  Chukchee 

yiwgiH'ta  Kor.  32.1  iwhuH'td  37.3  drinking 

gawgu'Ltn  Kor.  23.4  ga'wkuhhi  20.10  they  tied  him 

qakya'wgl  Kor.  28.9  qdgge'wkwi^  75.31  wake  upl 

(15)  X  often  replaces  Chukchee  q. 

(16)  In  place  of  the  glottal  stop  of  Chukchee,  when  due  to  the 
elision  of  ^,  the  older  q  is  often  retained  or  replaced  by  x. 

tE'xtex  cold  (Chukchee  td^'teft) 

ma'qmit  arrows  (dual)  (Chukchee  rad^'mit^  plural) 

The  glottal  stop  of  Koryak  is  always  stronger  than  the  corre- 
sponding sound  of  Chukchee,  and  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel. 

yo^'ekin  he  overtakes  (Chukchee  yo^'rkin) 

(17)  '  indicates  a  pause  (glottal  stop),  which   does   not   occur   in 
Chukchee.    upivH ali' nin  he  kicked  him 

(18)  The  marked  tendency  of  Chukchee  to  lose  intervocalic  conso- 
nants like  y,  ^,  and  w  —  a  tendency  which  in  the  men's  speech  affects 
also  n  and  t  —  is  absent  in  Korj^ak;  and  consequently  many  fuller 
forms  occur  which  presumably  explain  the  frequent  vocalic  clus- 
ters of  Chukchee.  In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  loses 
intervocalic  consonants,  these  are  found  in  Koryak. 

Kor.  Kam.  tyo^'ga^an  I  overtook  him  (Chukchee  tiyo^'a^n) 
Other  words  that  retain  no  trace  of  the  intervocalic  consonant  in 
Chukchee  have  it  in  Kor3^ak. 

vai'am,  river  (Chukchee  ve'em) 

yawa'ykin  he  uses  it  (Chukchee  ya'arkin) 

a^'laH  axe  (Chukchee  a^'al,  but  also  aHlia'tti,  aH-ga'tti,  ga'tti 

hatchet) 
uyiivat  to  play  Kor.  32  7  kchee  uutvet  43.3) 
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These  older  forms  are  even  more  pronounced  in  Paren. 
Kor.  Paren  el'ek  lamp  intu'welpiy  son-in-law 

Kor.  Kam.  a'ak  intu'ulpiy 

Chukchee  e'ek  intu'idpir 

The  Chukchee  cluster  Ih  is  replaced  by  In  in  Kamenskoye. 
Kor.  Kam.  ke'nijulnin,  root  (Chukchee  ke'nmilhin) 

§  i7.   Vocalic  Ablaut 

The  range  of  the  ablaut  is  more  restricted  in  the  Koryak  of  Kam- 
enskoye than  in  Chukchee. 

i  changes  into  e, 

u  changes  into  g; 

a^''^/JZ^7^a(f!the3'^^  said  Kor.  21.2  gewnivg'len  he  said  Kor.  14.4 
nii'tanut  countrj^  land  ya' nya-nota'lo  foreigners 

but  a  as  ablaut  of  e  does  not  occur,  both  sounds  being  represented 
by  a  neutral  a.  The  Chukchee  e  is  replaced  b}'  e,  the  same  sound 
that  represents  the  ablaut  of  i. 

The  neutral  «is  exemplified  in  the  following  words  of  the  Kam- 
enskoye dialect: 

Kor.  Kam.  Cbukchee 

kcdifykin  (stem  kali)  keli'rkni  (stem  Jidi) 

fiu'tanut  land  (stem  nuta)  nu'tmut  (stem  nuie) 

a'kkat  sons  (stem  a'kka)  ^'^'h^  (stem  ekke) 

aima'wikin  thou  approachest  (stem  eimt'nrkin  (stem  ewteri) 

aimaw) 
kama'na  dish  (stem  kama)  ktmt'ni  (stem  kerne) 

Since  a  is  neutral,  these  stems  are  also  combined  with  weak  vow- 
els.    For  instance, 

if tti -kama'na  heavy  dish  (from  itti  heavy ,  dear) 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  a  represents  the  type  a, 

which  requires  the  ablaut, 

e'vil-ta'mtam  goitre,  long  tumor   (stems    i'viJ   long,   talmtam 

tumor);  Chukchee  ta'mtam 
qata'jJ-^'mat  load  of  food  for  winter  use  Kor.  86.17  (stems  qatap 
fish  for  winter  use;  iiiit  load);  Chukchee  qata'p-e'mit 
An  example  of  the  occurrence  of  e,  corresponding  to  Chukchee  |, 
is — 

me'yem^y  tear  (stem  rn^y^)\  Chukchee  me'rerner  (stem  merfj 
gapelnyilen  she  attacked  her,  Kor.  96.8  {%ttxi\  pemj)\  Chukchee 

jpe'nfinen  Kor.  95.10  (stem /v|?ir) 
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Since  the  vowel-pair  f-a,  and  the  vowels  |  and  a  of  Chukchee, 
are  much  more  common  than  the  i  and  u  groups,  the  ablaut  is  not 
as  striking  a  feature  of  Kor^'ak  as  it  is  of  Chukchee. 

In  the  Kamenskoye  dialect  the  ablaut  of  i  and  u  is  not  as  rigidly 
required   as  in  Chukchee.      Particularly  in   word  composition  the 
weak  vowels  often  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  strong  vowels  with 
which  they  come  into  contact.     We  find,  for  instance, — 
napela'-mu'yu  instead  of  napela'-mo'yo  we  are  left. 

The  weak  I  of  Chukchee,  which  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  thi 
and  c/u  into  ti  and  di^  does  not  occur,  since  the  consonantic  cluster 
remains  unchanged, 

palqa'thitnin    or    paJqaihe'nin  old    age    (compare  Chukchee 
palga'tirgin  <.palga'thirgin) 

Initial  u  inserted  before  ^y,  labialized  /■  (wkw),  and  y,  occurs  here 
as  in  Chukchee,  and  is  neutral. 

Koryak  Chukchee 

uwa'tikin  he  kisses  (stem  uwat)  ukv)&' erhin  (stem  uhvei) 

uya^'qut  husband  (stem  uya^'quc)  itwa^'quc  (stem  uioii^' quti) 

Several  dialects  of  both  groups  of  the  Koryak  have  retained  the 

vowels  «  and  e.     These  have  the  ablaut  analogous  to  that  of  the 

Chukchee. 

Kor.  Kamenskoye  gatai'hilin       (stem  tai'ki)  "I 

Kor.  Paren  gttti'hilin  (stem  ttiTii)  \  he  has  made 

Chukchee  gtUi'kilin  (stem  itiki)  J 

§  IH,  Other  JPhonetic  Processes 

Lack  of  Vocalic  Contraction. — When  two  vowels  come  together, 
contraction  rarely  occurs. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

anqa'-nna'n<anqa'-E7ina'n  anqa'-Enna'n  sea-fish 

neu^' ttin <neu-a^' ttin  naw-a^'ttni  she-dog 

Medial  Consonantic  Processes. — The  alveolars  t  and  6.  are  not  pala- 
talized by  following  g  or  h  (see  §  7,  26). 

Chukchee  Koryak 

palqa'ti-rgin<,palqat-girgin  palqath-e'-nin  old  age 

n  generally  remains  unchanged  before  other  consonants. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

tain-pera'rkin<tan-p)era'rkin        tan-peye'yliin  he  looks  well 
qinere' mjjei^  take  meat  out  of        hohafipalai'he  they  take  meat 
kettle  for  me  (stem  mpe)  out  of  kettle  Kor.  27.5 

fc  before  other  consonants  occurs. 

§18 
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Chukchee  Koryak. 

nigt<iqeii<ni<^  Ipt-qen  niJctd'qen  hard 

The  medial  clusters  hin^  pn^  pn^  which  are  absent  in  Chukchee, 
occur  in  Koryak. 


Chukchee 

gewmifie'  Ltn  <  ge-Tcminel-lin 

amnilka  <  a-j?nl-Jca 
namnda'tinat  78.4  <na-jMl- 
atinat 


Koryak 

gakmi'fiaUn  she  brought  forth 

a  child 
apniTka  no  news 
gaptljlaflvo'lenau      they     told 

aboiitKor.  26.1 


Auxiliary/   Vowels. — The  most  frequent  auxiliary  vowel  is  /;  but 
a,  which  replaces  Chukchee  d,  also  occurs. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

yara'ni  yaya'na  house 

nitcaqin  ni'ttaqln  heav^y 

The  terminal  vowel  i  in  Koryak  often  assumes  a  more  per- 
ceptible nasalisation  than  the  corresponding  Chukchee  sound 
(see  §  2,  p.  645). 

e^ti  and  e^tin  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9,  10. 

(Compare  Chukchee  anqa-torme' ti  to  the  seashore  67.17) 
Initial  Consonantic  Clusters. — I  have  found  the  following  initial 
clusters  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye: 


Second  sound 

Initial 
sound 

6 

m         n        1i 

y 

I 

V 

V 

Vl 

pn       pH 

py 

P\ 

t 

tn        m 

ty 

tv 

k 

km 

ky 

kl 

Q 

<1V 

9{ 

9 

m 

ml 

n 

nl 

ft. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  agrees  well  with  the  corresponding 
table  in  Chukchee  {r  being  throughout  replaced  by  y),  (  xcept  that 
t2}  occurs,  which  is  impossible  in  Chukchee. 

Kor.  Kam.  Chukchee 

tvi'tikin  he  stands  vetc'a'rlcin  (stem  -tvetta) 

tottai'nik-tve'tekin  he  stands  ^atve'ttaUn 

on  the  outer  part  of  the 

house  Kor.  43.5 
gatvi'lin  he  stood 
3045"— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 43 
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However,  va'yhn  Kor.  I^.IQ <tva-ykin  loses  its  initial  t. 
The  changes  that  occur  in  consonantic  stems  in  medial  and  initial 
position  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  Chukchee,  except  that  Ic 
appears  with  following  consonant  in  initial  position.     Other  differ- 
ences are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

Initial 

Stem 

Medial 

Initial 

stem 

Medial 

pn 

*pn 

mn 

pn 

*pn 

pn 

km. 

*km 

wm 

km 

*km 

km 

kOTUk 

*tk 

tik 

k  or  tik 

*tk 

a 

k 

*Tk 

rk 

k 

*yk 

yk 

9 

*lq 

Iq 

9 

*lq 

iq 

V  or  tuw 

*tv 

tv 

V  or  tv 

*tv 

tv 

pin 

*pn 

mfl 

pin 

*pn 

pfi. 

no 

*ilv 

mg 

niv 

*ftt; 

nv 

rig 

*rp 

»•? 

sh  or  yig 

*sh 

sh 

tr  or  rir 

*rr 

rr 

yiy 

\yiss 

*yy 

*ss 

yy 

vH  (i) 

*vy 

vg       1 

viy 

*vv 

vy 

yu 

*yg 

¥       '. 

yig 

*lg 

If 

Examples: 

pna'ikin  he  whets 
tni'ikrn  thou  sewest  it 
tni'vikin  thou  sendest  it 
Tcmina'tlTcin  she  brings  forth 

Ica'yikin  thou  buyest  it 
pinye'lcin  thou  givest  to  him 
(jaW  you  left  Kor.  18.5 
Tcu'ikin  thou  consumest  it 
ki'phJc  striking  Kor.  62.4 

va'ikin  he  is 

vafivo'ykin  he    begins    to  stay 

Kor.  13.0 
tvi'tikin  he  stands 
tve'tik  to  stretch  Kor.  38.8 

jpyi'ikin  thou  tearest  it  out 
pinlo'ikin  thou  askest  him 
tittu'lkin  he  blows 
tiJa'lkrn  he  moves 


tike'ikin  thou  smell  est  of 


§18 


gapna'lin  he  has  whetted 
ganni'lin  he  has  sewed  it 
ganniu'lin  he  has  sent  it 
gakmi'nah'n  she  has  brought 

forth 
galku'ylm  he  has  bought  it 
galpi'nyelen  he  has  given 
ga'lqaLin  he  has  left  Kor.  17.3 
ga'tiuUn  he  has  consumed  it 
qaykipla' gitta  strike  him !  Kor. 

23.8' 
ga'tvalen  he  has  been 
gatvafivo'lmcnt  they  began  to 

stay  Kor.  23.1 
ga'tvilin  he  stood 
ga'tvelen  thev  stretched  it  Kor. 
■    38.8 

gapyi'lm  he  has  torn  it  out 
gapnilo'Jen  he  has  asked 
gettu'Un  he  has  blown 
gala'lin  he  has    moved 

14.9 
ga'ttelen  he  smelled  of 


Kor, 
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yito'ilcin  he  pulls  out 
time'lcin  thou  killest  it 

nito'ylcin  he  goes  out 
nwo'iJcin  he  begins 

yigi'lcin  or  sfti'lciii  he  digs  out 
yi'yikin  thou  untiest  it 
yi'ssih  to  untie  Kor.  39.2 

yissi'ljlcni  thou  puttest  down 
viya'tekin  he  lets  go  (an  ani- 
mal) 
vuydlanfiivo' ykin    a     snow- 
storm set  in  Kor.  13.10 
yigu'ikin  thou  bitest  it 
ya'wUcin  thou  piercest  it 
yu'Tcka  to  eat  Kor.  .57.1 
yu'lkni  he  eats 
yina'ikin  he  flees 

lelapittofivo' yTcin     he     looks 
up  Kor.  42.8 
Irregular  is — 

iya^'ikin   he  arranges  a  rein- 
deer driving-match 


galto'len  he  has  pulled  out 
ga'nmilen    he    has    killed    it 

Kor.  43.6 
ganto'len  he  went  out  Kor.  48. 6 
ganvo'Jen  he  has  begun  Kor. 

48.3' 
ga'shllin  he  has  dug  out 
gayyi'lin  he  has  untied  it 
nassi'nvogmn  they  are  untying 

me  Kor.  39.3 
gassi'lin  he  has  put  down 
gavya'Jen  he  has  let  go 

gawya'lyolen  there  was  a  snow- 
storm Kor.  13.1 
gaigu'lin  he  has  bitten 
gana'wlin  he    has   pierced   it 
ganu'Unat    they    have    eaten 

(transitive)  Kor.  57.2 
gayi'fu-ilin  he  has  fled  (intransi- 
tive) 
aqaLapnivo' yl'i7i  he  looks  bad 
kor.  13.8 

gaU'yaHin  he  has  arranged  a 
reindeer  drivinof-match 


Dropping  of  Suffixes. — ^It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  all  dialects 
of  the  Koryak  tend  to  drop  the  last  syllables  or  sounds — mostly 
suffixes — when  these  are  not  accented 

Kor.  Kam.  minflqanmik  or  mini'lqat  (Chukchee  mini'lga/nmik) 

let  us  go! 
Kor.   Kam.    gaa'Lm,  Kor.   II  (village  Qare'nin)    geye'Lin  or 

gey e' LI  (Chukchee  ge'eLin),  he  has  come 
Kor.  Kam.  vi'tvitplli,  Kor.  II  (village  Voyampolka)  vi'tnitpi, 
small  seal 

Kamchadal  (§§  19-23) 
^19.    Vowels 

(1)  Weak  vowels     i     i    e     u     u    e 

(2)  Strong  vowels     e    e    a    o    o     6     u 

(3)  Neutral  vowels     i    e    i     a    a     li 


§19 
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The  symbols  designate  the  same  sounds  as  those  in  Chukchee. 

/  almost  like  a  diphthong  ?V,  long;  a  glide  from  long  i  to  long  o. 
e  like  English  a  in  inaJce,  long,  lips  wide  apart,  corners  of  mouth 

much  retracted. 
^  French  eu  in  heun'e. 
0  German  o  in  offnen. 

u  French  u  in  lune^  but  harder;  more  like  the  Yakut  ^. 
d  English  short  o  in  not. 
u  English  w  in  hut. 
it  as  in  Chukchee. 

<»,  0,  «  indicate  the  resonance  of  the  respective  vowels;  for  instance, 
in  Jc/txH  Jcdjfi'i^n. 

Unusual  length  and  shortness  are  expressed  by  the  macron  and 
breve  respectively. 

§  20.  Consonants 


Stop 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Continued 

Lateral 

Surd 

Fortis 

Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Surd 

Sonant 

P 
t 

k 
Q 

p.' 
k! 

i 

c/ 

m 
n 

?f 

/ 
s 
c 
s- 
X- 

X 

V  ■ 

z 

j 

11 

Palatized  alveolar. 
Anterior  palatal... 
Palatal       

Velar 

Glottal    

Trill 


u\  y,  h 

f  is  rather  rare;  for  instance,  \njiit  a  fish  of  the  genus  Coregonus. 

X  German  cK  in  Bach. 

X'  German  ch  in  ich. 

j   French  ;  in  jour^  but  with  a  weak  preceding  trill,  somewhat  like 

Polish  rz  in  rzeka. 
z  sonant  «,  as  in  French  rose. 
I  as  in  Kor3^ak. 
w,  y,  always  consonantic. 
^,  ',  glottal  stops,  the  former  only  after  short  vowels,  the  latter 

after  consonants,  as  in  vi'Vvil. 

l\  6\  n'\  are  pronounced  with  strong  initial  aspiration. 
§20 
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j,  (?,  ^,  are  often  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  dental 
position,  so  that  they  attain  a  lisping  character, — 

j  between  z'  and  z 

c  between  s'  and  6' 

■  t  between  ^'  and  5 

1  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  mannerism,  which  is  affected  by 
many  individuals,  to  the  influence  of  the  speech  of  the  Russian 
Creoles  and  half-bloods,  who  have  this  peculiarity  in  the  whole  area 
between  the  Kolyma  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  In  Krasheninni- 
koff's  records  there  are  only  slight  indications  of  this  tendency. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  the  older  dialects  had  this 
tendenc}^     Thus  Krasheninnikoff  writes  (in  my  transcription) — 

cemt   (Western  dialect)  |  ^^^,^j^^  ^^^^^^ 
semt  (Southern  dialect)  J 

At  present  in  the  western  dialect,  the  only  one  surviving,  the 
word  is  pronounced  both  cimt  and  simt. 

§  21.  Cotnparisou  with  Chukchee  and  Kovyak 

(1)  Chukchee  r,  Koryak  I  j,  d,  s,  or  t,  is  replaced  in  most  cases  by  ^', 

Chukchee  Kamchadal 

git,  gir  Ici'ja  thou 

inu'ri  rau'ja  we 

(2)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  g  is  replaced  by  Ic  or  x. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadal 

gum  gum  Ici'mma  I 

gi'ningi  yigi'ngin  xi'ligifl  fish- net 

(3)  Initial  g  of  the  comitative  and  verbal  prefix  (see  §§  48,  64,  GQ) 
is  replaced  by  Jc!. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadal 

gene'wd?i(i  gana'wana  Tclne'tum  with  a  wife 

'genu'lin  ganu'lin  Tclmi'lclnin  he  has  eaten 

(4)  Chukchee  gw  (Koryak  gv)  is  replaced  by  xv. 
xo'xval  thence 

(5)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  w  and  v  are  replaced  by  hv. 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

watta'p 

vata'p 

livataJpb 

reindeer-moss 

va'lE 

va'la 

hvaU 

knife 

wi'ut 

viut 

hivt 

whalebone 

vi'n'vi 

vi'nva 

hvi'nve 

secretly 

§21 
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(6)  The  glottal  stop  following  the  initial  vowel  of  Chukchee  and 
Koryak  is  often  replaced  b}-  x  or  Ic  preceding  the  vowel. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchiidal 

'■i^'tin  i^'nniln  xeHten  neck 

H^'ni  i^'gir^  e^gi'lnin  xei'hini  wolf 

a^'Lel  (i^'laH  Tco'lol  snow 

eF'l^l  ala^'al  Tce^'Ial  excrement 

(7)  Chukchee  l  and  l  are  replaced  by  t^  and  td. 

Chukchee  Kamchadal 

tiLe'd^Tc  ttek  I  entered 
tie                                  there! 

(8)  In  Kamchadal,  ?,  d,  c,  and j/  often  replace  one  another  (see  §  2, 

p.  646). 

thijc  thou  art  Vic  thou  wert 

txcjni  I  strike  him  txlin  1  struck  him 

(9)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect,  c  changes  to  j;  s  changes  to  z;  and 

sometimes  fc,  Tc!  change  to  ^,  q! 
Examples: 

Okhotsk  dialect  Sedanka  dialect 

cimcjcfn  j'uncjdi^n  they  live 

sonic  zonk  into  the  wood 

ci'la-tumx  zla-tomx  brother 

Jcbni'n  quni'n  one 

k.'d'lkinin  qld'Xkinin  he  has  come 

(10)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  drop  the  last 
syllables  of  suffixes.  Not  as  many  auxiliarj'  vowels  occur  as  in  other 
dialects,  and  of  double  consonants  one  is  always  omitted. 

Okhotsk  dialect  Sedanka  dialect 

a'tinmn  a'tnom  village 

te'vsxicjTc  tc'mxis  I  ascend 

hi'mma  Icima'  I 

(11)  Instead  of  the  pure //,  we  find  an  7i  with  somewhat  lateral  pro- 
nunciation. 

Okhotsk  dialect  Sedanka  dialect 

E'nu  E'hiu  then 

§  22.   Vocalic  Ablaut 

In  Kamchadal  the  ablaut  affects  almost  all  the  vowels,  which  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  either  Chukchee  or  Koryak, 

'i  changes  to  e.  u  changes  to  p. 

i  changes  to  e  or  a.  y  changes  to  p. 

«  changes  to  a.  S  changes  to  p  or  cr. 
§22      '                      " 
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Examples: 
Tci'denlc  at  the  house  Tee' stank   to  the  house    (stem  Icist 

house) 
sunlc  in  the  wood  sonic  to  the  wood  (stem  siioi) 

txT/  ink  by  them  txa'anks  to  them  (stem  itx) 

kfpx'Enk  in  thetroug-h  k^'px'onk  to    the     trough    (stem 

kspx') 
ki'x'e?ik  in  the  river  ke'x'ank  to  the  river  (stem  kix') 

kuke' -Jiumnin  he  cooked  it         kgka  jg-hu?)i7ieji  he  began  to  cook 

"it° 

The  obscure  vowels  /,  e,  a,  u,  are  neutral,  as  are  also  ^,  a,  6.  In 
this  respect  Kamchadal  differs  from  Chukchee,  in  which  dialect 
vowels  that  are  hard  or  weak  never  appear  as  neutral. 

In  Kamchadal  the  initial  vowels  of  suffixes,  and  auxiliary  vowels, 
are  also  subject  to  the  ablaut,  their  form  being  determined  by  the 
vocalic  character  of  the  stem,  which  is  generally  monos3'llabic. 
Thus  a  system  develops  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  vocalic 
harmonj"  of  the  Ural  Altaic  languages. 

ki/.stpik  at  the  house  ke'stank  to  the  house  (stem  kist) 

kg'Vxgnk  at  the  lake  kS'px'Snk  at  the  trough 

(stem  kgVx)  kg'px'g?ik  to  the  trough  (stem  kspx) 

tisunulo' tijk  I  always  live  in  the  woods  [ti  I;  sun  wood;  il  auxiliary 
vowel;  lo  to  live;  t  always;  -jk  I) 

§  23,    Other  Phonetic  Processes 

Consonantic  Clusters. — In  Kamchadal  consonantic  clusters  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  I  have  found,  for  instance,  ktxt,  txcj^  txcjh^ 
txctx^  ntxcjh^  k/lkn. 

Sometimes  auxiliary  vowels  are  inserted,  or  some  of  the  consonants 
have  a  decided  vocalic  resonance,  but  more  often  the  clusters  are  free 
from  vocalic  elements.  The  peculiar  consonantic  character  of  pro- 
nunciation may  be  observed  also  among  the  Russianized  Kamchadal; 
and  the  natives  are  taunted  by  the  Russian  Creoles,  and  even  in  the 
intercourse  of  various  villages,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  their 
speech.     Nevertheless  not  all  consonantic  clusters  are  admissible. 

U  changes  to  ?iL 

Jt(97c»Z  (absolute  form),  kolo'iiV  <kolol-r  (instrumental),  snow 
elhein  (absolute  form),  inl  <il-l  (instrumental),  ear  (pi.  i^l) 

§23 
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Note,  however, 
lUl  (absolute  form),  lule'l'  <  IHI-V  (instrumental),  eye 

Auxiliary  Vowels. — Auxiliary  vowels  are  introduced  to  avoid  con- 
sonantic  clusters  originating  by  composition,  although  the  corre- 
sponding clusters  mav  be  admissible  in  the  stem  itself.  All  neutral 
vowels  perform  this  function.  Although  /  is  more  frequent  than 
all  the  others,  ti,  b,  (?,  (a),  are  also  found  rather  often. 

lUe'V <lul-V  eye 
tveta'tijk<tveta!t-]k  I  work 

Initial  Clmters. — The  prefix  Tc!  is  omitted  before  Ic  and  Tc! 

IcJb'llcinin  he  has  come 
The  prefix  Tc  before  initial  fc  and  Tc!  changes  to  x. 

xke'jxdiTc  accept  him 
The  prefix  t  of  the  first  person  singular  is  dropped  before  verbal 
stems  with  initial  t. 

txlin  <  ttxlin  I  struck  him 
The  prefix  t  of  the  first  person   singular   changes  to  6  before 
verbal  stems  with  initial  ii  or  ti. 

Tci'mma  didi'ninijTc  <  t-tinin-jTc  I  sew 
Compare  also 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

e^'tqin   '  a'icifi  e'iTceldx  the  bad  one 

wuwdelTca'lhin  detde'lnin  di'xcax  shrew 

Stems  with  the  initial  clusters  ITc  and  rTc^  when  appearing  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word,  add  a  preceding  vowel. 

i'lTcarujc<lTc-r-jc  (Chukchee  qdti'rh7i<lqdt-7'Tcin)  he  leaves 

In  other  cases  the  Chukchee  I  or  r  of  these  clusters  is  replaced 

by  i  and  c  respectively. 

cTcla'ujTc<cTclau-jTc  (Chukchee  Tcila'urTcin<rTcilaii-rTcin)     e  runs 

§  24,  Accent 

In  all  three  languages  the  accent  usually  recedes  to  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  even  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  syllable  from  the  end. 

Chukchee    pa' riLinm  shoulder-blade 

Kor.  Kam.  niqe' shiqenat  those  two  that  have  been  bought 
Kamchadal  klta'tilkajuknan  they  began   to   perform   the   cere- 
monial 
§24 
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To  give  emphasis  to  the  word,  the  accent  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
last  syllable,  the  vowel  of  which  then  changes  to  o. 

Chakchee     tipenfirko'  n  <  ti2)e'nfirkin\ 

Kor.  Kam.  ti2?enn'eho'n<tipe'7in'ehn\  I  attack  him 

Kamchadal  tipencijo' n<^tipe' ncijm      J 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  25-129.)- 
§25.  Morphological  Processes 

The  Chukchee  group  of  languages  uses  a  great  variety  of  morpho- 
logical processes  for  expressing  grammatical  relations.  The  unity  of 
the  syntactic  group  which  forms  a  close  unit  is  maintained  by  a  law 
of  vocalic  harmony  which  requires  that  if  one  vowel  of  the  unit  is 
strong,  all  the  others,  that  may  be  either  weak  or  strong,  must  also 
take  the  strong  form.  This  law  does  not  act  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion ;  but  whenever  a  strong  vowel  appears  in  an}'  part  of  the  word, 
it  strengthens  all  the  other  preceding  and  following  vowels.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  language,  this  law  is  not  quite  strictly  con- 
fined to  certain  vowels ;  but  a  few  stems  and  endings  that  have  no 
vocalic  element  except  auxiliar}'  vowels  are  always  strong.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  here  strong  vocalic  elements  have  been  lost. 

Stems  appear  almost  always  with  morphological  affixes.  Only  par- 
ticles and  a  number  of  nouns  occur  as  independent  members  of  the 
sentence  in  the  form  of  the  simple  stem,  their  independence  being 
indicated  by  their  failure  to  modify  their  weak  vowels  in  conformity 
with  the  strong  vowels  of  those  words  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  associated.  The  general  occurrence  of  nominal  affixes,  and  the 
restriction  of  stem  forms  occurring  independently  to  certain  phonetic 
types  of  nouns,  make  it  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  here  also  with 
a  loss  of  older  affixes.  If  this  view  should  be  correct,  there  would  be 
no  forms  of  nouns  or  verbs  and  related  classes  of  words  without  affixes. 
Either  the  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  or  they  are  monosyl- 
labic or  polysyllabic.  Only  predicative  stems  consist  of  consonantic 
clusters.  Denominative  stems  have  fuller  phonetic  values.  In  all 
polysyllabic  stems  a  certain  symmetry  of  form  is  required  by  the  laws 
of  vocalic  harmony  ;  so  that  in  the  same  stem  we  find,  besides  neutral 
vowels,  only  strong  vowels  or  only  weak  vowels. 

§25 
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Owing  to  the  inadmissibility  of  extended  consonantic  clusters,  and 
to  the  avoidance  of  initial  consonantic  clusters,  stems  undergo  im- 
portant changes  due  to  the  insertion  of  auxiliar}-  vowels,  to  elision 
of  consonants,  or  modification  of  consonants,  according  to  the  position 
and  connections  of  the  stems  in  the  word. 

Composition  of,  stems  is  of  extended  use;  and  we  find  many  types 
of  composition  of  denominative,  predicative,  and  of  denominative 
with  predicative  stems,  which  form  firm  units.  Owing  to  the  signiti- 
cance  of  some  of  these  stems,  they  never  appear  outside  of  such  com- 
pounds, and  therefore  take  on  the  aspects  of  elements  that  are  no 
longer  free,  although  their  phonetic  character  and  general  appearance 
are  such  that  they  might  appear  as  independent  elements.  Certain 
particles  are  also  incorporated  in  the  word  complex.  The  stems 
which  are  united  in  such  sj^nthetic  groups  influence  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony  and  by  contact  phenomena, 
which  often  modif}^  the  terminal  sound  of  the  first  member  of  a  com 
pound,  and  the  initial  sound  of  the  following  member,  or  cause  the 
introduction  of  auxiliarj'  vowels.  Although  ordinarily  these  com- 
pounds originate  by  a  simple  juxtaposition  of  stems,  there  are  cases 
in  which  certain  formative  elements  nm^  be  recognized. 

The  function  of  a  simple  or  compound  nominal  or  verbal  unit  in 
the  sentence  is  further  determined  by  reduplication,  prefixes,  and 
suflixes. 

Reduplication  is  confined  to  denominating  concepts,  and  is  of  pecu- 
liar character,  the  first  part  of  the  stem  being  repeated  at  the  close  of 
the  stem  as  far  as  the  first  consonant  following  the  first  vowel.  This 
gives  the  impression  of  a  partially  suppressed  repetition  of  the  stem : 
for  instance,  stem  orgo  sledge,  reduplicated  orgo-o7\ 

Both  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  numerous.  The  same  phonetic  laws 
that  cause  a  differentiation  of  the  forms  of  the  stem  cause  differentia- 
tion in  the  manner  of  joining  affixes  to  the  stems  or  to  the  compounds. 
In  some  cases  a  distinction  between  compounds  and  words  with  affixes 
is  difficult  to  draw,  neither  is  it  possible  to  carry  through  a  rigid  dis- 
tinction between  nominal  and  verbal  affixes.  There  is  great  freedom 
in  the  use  of  stems  for  either  predicative  or  denominative  purposes. 

In  the  Chukchee  language  nominal  concepts  are  classified  as 
common  nouns  and  proper  names.  A  nominal  singular  and  plural 
occur,  but  in  Koryak  we  find   besides    these  a  dual.     As  in  many 
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American  languages,  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  is 
conceived  differently  in  the  case  of  the  transitive  and  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb. 

The  relation  between  noun  and  verb  is  expressed  by  inflection  of 
the  noun.  A  subjective  form  of  the  noun  expresses  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb  and  an  absolute  form  designates  the  subject  of 
the  intransitive  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  The  subjective 
form  is  primarily  instrumental.  It  expresses  also  the  object  which 
is  used  in  the  performance  of  an  action  as:  coojolng  (waTH)  meat. 
It  would  seem  that  the  transitive  verb  has  primarily  a  passive  sig- 
nificance, but  this  view  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  many  of  the 
forms. 

Locative  ideas — in,  at,  towards,  from — are  expressed  by  means  of 
nominal  postpositions.  These  are  given  extended  meanings  and  are 
applied  to  express  a  variety  of  relations  between  verb  and  indirect 
object.  The  genetive  relation  is  not  ordinarily  expressed  by  post- 
positions and  is  not  analogous  to  a  case  form,  but  is  rather  expressed 
by  derivatives  which  signify,  pertaining  to,  belonging  to.  These 
elements  are  even  added  to  the  personal  pronoun  to  express  posses- 
sive relations.  The  characteristic  American  incorporated  possessive 
pronoun  is  not  found.  Demonstrative  ideas  are  expressed  with 
great  nicety  particularly  in  the  Chukchee  dialect.  The  syntactic 
forms  of  the  personal  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  forms  of  proper  names. 

In  the  predicate  are  expressed  singular  and  plural,  (in  Koryak  also 
dual),  tense  and  modality.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural.  Declarative  and  inter- 
rogative have  the  same  forms.  Among  the  tenses  only  the  future  is 
derived  from  the  verb  theme  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  modes.  A  continuative  is  expressed  by  a  derived  form,  the 
verbal  theme  being  expanded  by  the  suffix-/r^/n.  Other  temporal 
concepts  are  expressed  by  nominal  derivatives,  and  temporal  subor- 
dination is  often  expressed  by  syntactic  forms  of  the  verbal  noun. 
Other  modes  are  a  subjunctive,  expressing  conditional  and  other 
subordinate  clauses — which,  however,  is  very  rarely  used, — an 
exhortative  and  an  imperative. 

The  verb  complex  consists  of  pronominal  prefixes  which  enter  into 
combination  with  temporal  and  modal  prefixes.     These  are  followed 
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by  the  verbal  theme  which  takes  additional  temporal  and  modal 
suffixes.  The  end  of  the  verbal  complex  is  a  pronominal  suffix.  In 
the  transitive  verb,  the  pronominal  prefix  designates  the  subject,  the 
pronominal  suffix  the  object.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  express 
the  predicate  in  the  form  of  a  predicating  noun  analogous  to  a  rela- 
tive clause.  For  instance,  instead  of  i  kill  the  reindeer,  the 
Chukchee  will  say,  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  i  killed. 
These  forms  receive  a  treatment  different  from  that  of  the  true  verb. 
Stems  may  be  developed  by  affixing  subordinate  elements.  There 
are  a  number  of  attributive  elements  of  this  class  such  as  large, 
SMALL,  NUMEROUS.     Furthermore,  we  find  locative  terms  such  as, 

what    is    on,    with,    on    top    of,    NEAR,    INSIDE    OF   SOMETHING  ELSE 

and  also,  what  is  similar  to,  what  is  used  for,  what  is  pro- 
vided  WITH  something,   A    RECEPTACLE   FOR   SOMETHING.      Nominal 

forms  derived  from  verbs  are  abstract  nouns,  results  of  actions, 
instruments.  The  verb  is  developed  by  adverbial  suffixes  expressing 
for  instance,  reciprocity,  a  desiderative,  single  action,  intensity, 
beginning,  duration,  causation,  negation  and  also  ideas  like,  to 
FEEL  LIKE  SOMETHING  or  the  bad  temper  of  the  speaker.  Verbs 
derived  from  nouns  are  to  bring,  take  off,  look  for,  consume 
SOMETHING.  Prefixes  are  quite  numerous  and  are  largely  of  an 
attributive  or  adverbial  character  as,  a  little,  quite,  all,  en- 
tirely,  MERELY,    SOMEWHAT,   TRULY,   NOT. 

Furthermore,  words  may  be  compounded  quite  freely,  adverbs 
with  verbs,  verbal  stems  among  themselves,  nouns  among  them- 
selves. Nouns  are  also  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  both 
as  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  tran- 
sitive verb.  Such  incorporated  themes  are  used  both  for  habitual 
and  single  actions. 

§  26.  Comparison  of  Dialects 

The  chief  differences  between  Chukchee  and  Koryak  lie  in  the  lesser 
amount  of  consonantic  decay  of  stems  in  Koryak,  the  modification  of 
stems  due  to  phonetic  processes  being  considerably  less  extended  in  the 
latter  dialect;  in  the  lesser  extent  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ablaut  in 
the  Koryak;  and  in  the  substitution  of  other  consonants  for  the  Chuk- 
chee r,  which  process  is  more  pronounced  in  Koryak  1  than  in  Kor- 
yak II.  Besides  this,  Koryak  I  is  characterized  by  the  restriction  of 
the  forms  of  the  Chukchee  plural  to  the  dual,  while  a  distinct  form 
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is  used  by  all  the  Koryak  dialects,  even  those   that  have    no   dual 
for  expressing-  the  plural. 

Chukchee  and  Korj^ak  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  languages,  are 
mutually  intelligible  at  least  in  part.  On  the  northern  border  of 
the  Koryak  territor}^  a  considerable  -amount  of  lexicographic  bor- 
rowing may  be  noticed,  which  extends  even  as  far  as  the  Anadyr 
country.     Thus  we  find — 

Kolyma  Chukchee        tegge'ni?'Tci)i  he  desires 
Anadyr  Chukchee         tegge'hirkin  or  gaima' tirkin 
Koryak,  Kamenskoye  tajja'nilcin  or  gaima'tekin 

Of  these  words,  the  first  one  is  common  to  (3hukchee  and  Koryak, 
while  the  second  is  Kor^^ak  and  is  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Anadyr 
Chukchee. 

Kolyma  Chukchee        wetha'm'Tcin  he  speaks 
Anadyr  Chukchee        wWia' urlcin  and  vanava! tirlcm 
Koryak,  Kamenskoye  vetha'vekin  and  vanava'tekin 
The  lexical  difi^erences  between  Koryak  and  Chukchee  are  consider- 
able.    Still  certain  Chukchee  words  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Kamen- 
skoye dialect  re-appear  in  other  dialects,  some  even  in  remote  villages 
in  the  valleys  of  Kamchatka. 


Chukchee  .... 
Koryak,  Kamenskoye 
Koryak  II  Qare'nm  . 
Koryak    II,    Lesna 

(Kamchatka).     .     . 

Kerek 

Kamchadal    .... 

On  the  whole,  however,  all  branches  of  the  Koryak,  even  in  their 
most  distinct  dialects,— like  those  of  the  Kerek  near  Cape  Anannon  on 
Bering  Sea,  and  of  Voyampolka  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,— are  much 
more  closely  related  among  themselves  than  to  the  Chukchee. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  men  of  the  Kolyma  district  many  intervocalic 
consonants  are  dropped  (see  §  13).  This  is  not  so  common  among 
the  men  of  the  Anadyr  Chukchee,  who  use  both  the  fuller  forms  and 
those  with  dropped  consonants.  Among  the  Kolyma  people  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pronunciation  of  men  and  that  of  women  is  so 
regular  that  the  use  of  the  fuller  forms  by  the  eastern  people  lays 
them  open  to  ridicule  as  using  the  speech  of  women. 


AGAIN 

lil'mfia 
gu'mla 
i'nnik 

ligi'inmen 

NEGATION 

(refusal) 
qare'tn 
qay^TTi 
i'hut 

qate'miiii 

WHALE 

yu'ni  (stem  yunyu) 
yu'ni  (stem  yunyu) 

ya^w 

yu'nyu  (stem  yunyu) 
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Nouns  (§§  27-55). 
§  27.   General  Mem  arks 

The  noun  appears  in  a  number  of  forms  and  with  a  number  of  suf- 
fixes, the  interpretation  of  whi«h  is  not  easy.  A  few  of  these  have 
clearly  purely  syntactic  meaning,  while  others  appear  rather  as  post- 
positions which  are  somewhat  loosely  connected  with  the  noun.  Some 
elements  of  this  group  seem  to  form  compound  nouns,  while  1  suspect 
that  others  may  have  a  verbal  character. 

The  forms  which  are  clearl}^  syntactic  are — 

(1)  The  absolute  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb,  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 

(2)  The  absolute  form,  plural. 

(3)  The  subjective  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  transitive 
verb,  and  the  instrument  with  which  an  action  is  performed.  In 
several  cases  our  indirect  object  appears  as  direct  object,  while  our 
direct  object  appears  as  instrument,  somewhat  as  in  the  two  expres- 
sions I  GIVE  IT  TO  HIM  and  I  BESTOW  HIM  WITH  IT.  In  Kamchadal 
this  form  is  not  used  for  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  but  the 
locative-possessive.  In  Kor3'ak  sometimes  the  one  form  is  used, 
sometimes  the  other. 

(4)  The  locative  possessive  expresses  the  place  where  an  event  hap- 
pens or  where  an  action  is  performed.  With  terms  designating  living 
beings  it  expresses  possession. 

Suffixes  which  express  the  allative  and  ablative  form  a  second  group. 
These  are  not  so  distinctively  syntactic  forms,  but  give  the  impression 
of  post-positions,  particularly  since  they  appear  sometimes  in  compo- 
sition with  syntactic  forms  of  the  first  group. 

A  third  class,  quite  distinct  from  the  first  two  in  form  as  well  as  in 
function,  comprises  derivations  of  nouns  and  verbs  which  express 

WHAT  BELONGS  TO,  WHAT  PERTAINS  TO,  THAT  WHICH  HAS  THE  QUALITY 
OF  SOMETHING,  THE  POSSESSOR  OF,  THE  MEASURE  OF  BEING  IN  A  CER- 
TAIN CONDITION.  These  are  frequently  used  to  express  the  relations 
between  two  nouns  or  between  an  adjective  and  a  noun. 

The  fourth  class  expresses  mainly  various  types  of  emphatic  forms 
of  the  noun. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  syntactic  forms. 
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The  Absolute  Form   (§§  28-32). 

§  28.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  EXPRESSED  BY  STEM 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  serves  to  express  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  It  shows  a 
great  varietj"  of  formations. 

The  absokite  form  is  expressed  by  the  nominal  stem.  This  form 
can  occur  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  terminal  sound  is  a  vowel  or 
a  single  consonant.  Since  no  ending  occurs,  the  stem  has  no  ablaut. 
Examples  are — 

(1)  Stems  with  terminal  vowels: 
kitve'yu  old  walrus  8.12,  14 
ELa'  mother  30.6 
qe'U  cap 
lo'lo  penis  45.1 

o      o      -C^ 

(2)  Stems  or  compounds  with  single  terminal  consonant  (including 
diphthongs  in  i  and  u).  To  this  class  belong  words  ending  in  y,  w, 
/^,  m,  t,  n,  k,  6,  r,  q,  I. 


ri'Lu  carcass  65.14 
d^s'qe'ku  a  barren  doe  97.17 
venke'nfu  a  mother  doe 


ELa'qai  little  mother  35.5 

ni'nqai  little  child  37.14 

ini'7'gev'  a  suit  of  armor  116.24 

r<f'vj  whale  73.4 

inpine'  10  old  woman  19.5 

timi'p  blue  fox  96.17 

re'lup  quid 

ve'em  river  37.3  (Koryak  ve.'- 
ytni^  va'ymn  Kor.  17. 6,  ac- 
cording to  dialect) 

ret  trail  37.1 

le'ut  head  44.11  (Koryak  U'- 
wufKov.  82.11) 

ne'wdn  wife  36.3  (Koryak  fia'- 
wan) 

Ai'wan  the  Ai'wan  7.1 

na'nqan  belly  43.9 

uwd^'qiit  husband  105.12 

Tee' 2)67'  wolverene  78.2,  qe'per 
92.21  {h/perd  78.11)  (Kor- 
yak qapay) 

Ici'i'mqor  three-year-old  doe 
117.9 

wafiqa's'qor  two-year-old  doe 
117.10 


e7Art;' polar  fox  92.19 
intn'nlpir  son-in-law  80.6 
\i!nel  thong-seal  70.7 
pe'nvel     two-year-old      buck 

117.12 
me'mil  seal  96.4  (Koryak  me'- 

mil  Kor.  90.6) 
lu'vinil  stor}"  61.5 
pe'Tcul    butcher-knife      85.23 

(Kor.  pa'qul  Kor.  78.23) 
ne'lvul  herd  49.3 
qe'jjtiril  backbone  51.3 
(^Za'?/^  man  43.1  (Kor.   qla'wid 

Kor.  17.4) 
uwi'lc  body  35.11  (Kor.  32.5) 
Tca'mak  evil  spirit  61.6  (Kor. 

35.5) 
ai'mak  carcass  81.17 
gimri'Tc  game  84.28  (Koryak 

gj'ynik  Kor.  61.8) 
e'ek  lamp  68.12,  106.18 
pu'rcq  white  whale  96.9 
o'zaq  sea-lion  65.16 
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(3)  Stems  ending  in  two  consonants  generally  insert  a  vowel  in  the 
terminal  consonatic  cluster. 

<ie'pil  football  (stem  (iepl)\  (Kor.  Kam.  qa'pil;  Kor.  Par.  (jej^d) 
vid^'qim  arrow  75.23 
lo'nil  walrus-blubber  -i7.4 
pi' ml  tidings  61.5 
t(^nil  trunk  96.3 

§  29.  REDUPLICATED  FORMS 

Some  stems  are  reduplicated. 

(1)  Monosyllabic  stems  are  doubled.  When  the  contact  between 
the  last  consonant  of  the  repeated  word  and  of  the  stem  form  an  inad- 
missible cluster,  the  usual  changes  occur. 


Koryak ; 


stem 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

nim 

ni' ninira  settlement  7.7 

Tcer 

fceVfee/*  combination-suit  37.8 

yin 

di'ndln^  fire  39.11 

eH 

^'hH  excrement  80.11;  {e"lu  81.12) 

Ug 

U'glig  (Kor.  hghg)  (igg 

rig 

ri'grig  hair 

om 

o'mom  (Kor.  o'mom)  heat 

lin 

li'nli  heart  (see  §31,  3) 

pon 

po'wjyo  fly  agaric  (see  §31,  3) 

tuw 

tu'wtim  word 

o6 

o'6ot  chief 

dot 

io'ttot  bag-pillow  29.5 

unit 

vm'twut  leaf 

gil 

gilgil  sea  ice  8.14 

{^i^'tit  Anser  segetum) 

Ml 

Wlkil  navel  string  Kor.  63.10 

pip 

pi'pip  comb  Kor.  78.9 

vit 

vi'tvit  ringed  seal  Kor.  17.12 

nai 

Hai'nai  mountain  Kor.  42.2 

wiy 

'UJ/'t/ziu/ breath  Kor.  33.8 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  always  insert  an  auxiliary 
vowel  (§  8),  and  therefore  appear  in  dissyllabic  form.  The  redupli- 
cation consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  beginning  of  the   word  at  the 

§29  » Compare  §  2,  p  645. 
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end,  including  the  initial  consonant,  vowel,  and  the  first  consonant 
following  the  first  vowel. 

stem  Reduplicated  absolute  form 

pilh  pi'lhipil  famine 

qerg  qe'rgrqer  light 

tirk  ti'rkitir  sun 

terg  te' rg iter  cry m^  ^2.0.1'^ 

tirg  ^/VyzY/rmeat  48.8 

tumg  tu'mgitum  companion  103.35 

7mtk  mi'tkdmit  blubber  47.4 

(Kor.)  ye'lk  ye'Tkiyel  pudding  Kor.  34.2 

muL  19.3  Tnu'Mimul  25.3  blood 

^wilq  wi'lquul  22.7  coal  (Kor.  Kam. 

wu'Tkuul,  of.  Kor.  31.9) 
qe'rgiqer    light     (Kor.     Kam. 

qe!shjqes) 
vi'yilviyil    image  {vi'yiJviyil 
Kor.  32.3) 
A  number  of  words  of  this  group,  particularly  those  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  repeat  the  stem  vowel  before  the  repeated  syllable. 


*qerg  (Kor.  Kam.  qesh) 
viyil  (Kor.  vyil) 


Reduplicated  absolute  form 

o'rgoor  sledge 
o'mkoom.  79.5  willow 
wu's'quus      (Kor.      vu's'quvus 

cf.  Kor.  57.6)  darkness 
e'leel     summer     (Kor.     Kam. 

a'laal) 
i'liil  rain  (Kor.  ILa.m.Tnu'qarmiq) 

{ydqd'q 
..    ,         nose 
yaqaaq  J 

yfriir  a  full  one  86.29 

ei'veei  part  of  meat  given  to 
neighbors,  alms  (Kor.  Kam. 
ai'vaai  cf.  Kor.  63.12) 

Enne'n  fish  (Kor.  Kam.  Ennd'n) 

(3)  Some  bases  which  end  in  inadmissible  sound-clusters  have  initial 
oi  terminal  reduplication,  and  insert  auxiliary  vowels. 


stem 

org 

omTc 

wus'q  (Kor.  Kam.  vus'q) 

el 

il 
ydq 

(yil)  yi'liil  language  7.10 
yir 
Related  to  this  group  are — 

eiv 


Enn 


stem 

iml  (Kor.  vmT) 
mia  (Kor.  mJu) 

elv,  ilv  (sQedve' tula 89. 3'2;  ge'l- 

vulin  88.1) 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12- 44 


Reduplicated  absolute  form. 

mi'mil  water  (Kor.  nii'mil) 
mii/'inil  louse   (Kor.    mUfmil; 

mi'mit  Kor.  55.1) 
ilvilit'  wild  reindeer  88.4  (Kor. 

Kam.  ilhu'Iu,  elhu'lu) 

§29 
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(4)  Dissyllabic  words  repeat  the   first  syllable  at  the  end  of  the 
word: 


stem 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

inh'e 

rne'remer  tears  116.8 

qoHe  41.5 

qoHe'qoH  snuff  41.4 

yile  (see  90.2) 

yi'leil  marmot  89.33 

yili  (Kor.  iil) 

yi'liil  tongue  48.8  (Kor.  ti'liil 
Kor.  56.4) 

quit 

quli'qui  voice  44.7 

nute 

nu'tenut  land 

yi'lqiiif)  (Kor.  Kam. 

yilqa[t\) 

yi'lqdil  sleep  (Kor.  Kam.  yi'l- 
qayiT) 

Koryak: 

■mi'tqa 

mi'tqamit  oil  Kor.  90.17 

qanga 

qa'ngaqan  fire  Kor.  30.8 

I  Tci'llca 

li'lkakil  shell-fish  Kor.  70.2 

o'mmn  heat 
a'txatx  light 
txu'ntxun  darkness 
pi'lhipil  and  pe'lliejpel  famine 


(5)  Some  polysyllabic  words  double  the  whole  word. 
ene'nenen  southeast  wind 

In  Kamchadal  analogous  forms  are  derived  principally  from  ad 
jective  stems: 

o'ltilax  warm 
a!txf^lajx  bright 
txu'nldx  dark 

tpilJui'tijTc  I  suffer  from  hun- 
ger 

Other  Kamchadal  forms  of  duplication  and  reduplication. for  the 

absolute  forms  are: 

tiCxtux  rain  (stem  tux) 

pa'lapal  leaf  (stem  pal) 

Tco'inkikdiii  marrow  (Chukchee  lci'mil\  Kor.  Kam.  Jci'miT) 

lu'nidunuld  heart  (Chukchee  li'nli\  Kor.  li'nlin) 

Note  1. — A  number  of  stems  which  in  Koryak  form  their  absolute 
form  by  duplication  have  different  forms  in  Chukchee. 


Chukchee 

go'jjiki  elk 
ri'rki  walrus 


Kor.  Kam. 

ve'pTcave2} 
yi'ykayiTc 

Presumably  the  Koryak  has  retained  here  the  older  forms. 

Note  2. — In  a  few  cases  the  reduplicated  or  doubled  form  is  used 
not  only  in  the  absolute  form,  but  also  with  other  suflixes  and  in  com- 
position. 

§29 
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ke'7'Jcer  combination-suit  (stem  Jeer);   Kor.  I    Jcey'hey  (stem  key)  ; 

Icerke'rgupiX  and  ke'rgiipd  from   the  combination-suit;  ke'rkerik 

in  the  combination-suit 
na'wke)'  woman's  suit 
nimni'mgupu  from  the  settlement  10,12 

^elgeli' ikinik  on  the  ice  fields  7.3;  geli'thiniTc  on  the  sea-ice  9.2 
memli'tkiniTc  on  top  of  the  water  9.3 

Note  3. — It  is  not  impossible  that  the  forms 

yara'ni  house  1   .        .  _ .. 

,~      ,       •  (see  §  30) 

yoroni  sleepmg-room  j  ^       «      / 

ya'rar  drum 
contain  reduplicated  stems  in  which  the  initial  r  has  changed  to  y. 
§  30.  SUFFIXES  -M,  -nl 

Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  take  the  suffixes,  in  Chukchee  -n,  -fl/,  in 
Koryak  -ne^  -na^  according  to  dialect. 

lu'metun  name  of  a  spirit  22. 6 

Icuke'ni  kettle  Qcu'lcek  75.13);   Kor.  Kam.  Tculca'ha;    Kor.  Par. 

kuke'ne 
yoro'ni  sleeping-room  107.9 

yara'ni  house  7.8;  30.11  (Kor.  yaya'na  Kor.  22.4) 
keme'ni  dish  86.23;   87.31,  33  (Jcarna'gti  to  a  dish   88.24)  (Kor. 

Icama'ni  Kor.  64.3) 
qora'ni  reindeer  51.6 

ripe'ni  stone  hammer  77.13,  16  (Kor.  yipa'na  Kor,  43.2) 
H"ni  wolf  78.2,  96.28 
tpa!ni  broth  (Kor.  ipa'na  Kor.  28.6) 

Stems  ending  in  two  consonants,  or  in  consonants  that  can  not  form 
clusters  with  the  terminal  n,  take  the  ending  -n  with  a  connective 
vowel,  7,  e;  after  q  the  connective  vowel  is  a  (Kor.  Kam.  a). 

poi'gin  spear  97.27  {poi'ge  117.29)  {Kor .  poi' gin) 

na'ngan  belly  43.9  (Kor.  Par.  na'nqdn) 

riggo'lgin  cellar  36.8  {riggolge'ti  to  the  cellar  36.10) 

re'mTcin  people  8.8, 10  {re'tnku  107.20)  (Kor.  ya'mkin  Kor.  39.7) 

tu'mgin  companion  38.12  {tu'mgd  37.7) 

gi'thni  lake  37.4  {gi'thik  in  a  lake  37.5) 

upa'lhm  tallow  87.4  {Upa'lha  86.23) 

gl'lhin  skin  23.9 

gela'rgin  gray  fox  96,14 

'^tin  fat  (Kor.  a!hn  Kor.  15.4) 

ELi'gin  father  73.10  (stem  l) 
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Ice'niivin  boy  11.7 

Jcopa'lAin  walrus-blubber  12.6  (kopa'lha  14.11) 

yi'lgin  month  7.2 

a^'tiin  dog  135.20  {a^'ttu  135.20)  (Kor.  a^'tta^n  Kor.  48.8) 

keinm  brown  bear  78.3  (keinu  136.20)  (Kor.  Kam.  kai'liin) 

reLoi'nin  big  old  carcass  136.19 

kokai'nin  big  kettle  33.10 

i'rin  fur  shirt  83.24  {i'ru  116.26) 

witJTcwun  stone  (stem  wulcw  K  3. 19)  (Kor.  mi'gvin) 

ni'l/im  thong  41.10  (Kor.  ni'lninKor.  40.5,  8) 

To  this  group  belong  the  endings  -Ihm,  -ynin,  ~6hi?i,  -gii^gin^ 
-yirin  -lin  (see  §  §  52;  53;  98;  1,99,8;  106,  44) 

§  31.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  WITH  LOSS  OF  PHONETIC  ELEMENTS 

(1)  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  weaken  their  terminal  vowel  or  lose  it 
entirel3^     Those  ending  in  e  often  change  it  to  i  slightly  nasalized. 

va'lE  knife  15.13;  16.4;  43.7  (stem  m'la) 

ri'rlci  walrus  8.5 

Ice'lE  an  evil  spirit  61.6 

iU'm'hi  buck  (stem  tamfta) 

fcr/m/'n^/ three-year-old  buck  117.11 

u'rriki  bear  110.11 

wi'ur  scraping  board  (stem  wim'i) 

e'wit  small  bag  (stem  ewitu) 

In  case  the  loss  of  terminal  vowel  results  in  an  inadmissible  terminal 
cluster,  auxiliary  vowels  are  introduced: 

e'kih  son  (stem  ekke) 
e^rim^  e'rem  chief  (stem  erine) 
ku'kil  one-eyed  (stem  kuwle  <  *kukle) 

lu'kil  driving-reindeer,    not  properly   broken   in;    (stem    luwle 
<nuklei) 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  -m>  lose  their  terminal  tJ. 

e'wgan  incantation  129.18  (stem  ewgajiv) 
$'tjn  master  122.38  (stem  etinv) 

(3)  Stems  ending  in  n  with  preceding  vowel  drop  the  terminal  n  or 
at  least  reduce  its  pronunciation  to  a  voiceless  ft.  This  occurs  par- 
ticularly in  Chukchee. 

§31 
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Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ena'nvina  scraper  (stem  ena'n-         ena'nvina  (stem  enanvman) 

vina'fi) 
I'efiu'ne  staff  (stem  keflu'nefi)  101.9 
li'nli  heart  (stem  lin)  li'nlin 

po'mpo  mushroom  (stem  pon)         po^'npo^n 
pi'mpi  powder  (stem  pifi) 

(4)  A  number  of  stems  with  consonantic  ending  have  a  double  form 
of  the  stem,  one  ending  with  the  consonant,  another  one  ending  in  a, 
e,  or  z',  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem.  The  absolute  form  is  the  stem 
form  without  terminal  vowel. 

Ai'wan  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  ai'wan  and  aiwana) 
intu'ulpir  son-in-law  (stems  intuulpir  and  intuidpire) 
uwd^'qut  husband  (stems  awd^'qui  and  uwaFquii) 
ilir  island  (stems  ^7^V  and  ilirl) 

(5)  Irregular  forms  are — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

'i^'ni  wolf  (stem  [lYi^g)  ^^' y^y  (stem  i^y) 

H^'tin  neck  (stem  H^nn)  i^'nniin  (stem  [l]i^nn^  i^nn) 

ELu'e  nephew  (stem  ELuwgo)  iLo'yo  (stem  iLoy) 

inte'  daughter-in-law  (stem  intiyd) 

a' lean  fishhook  (stem  a^n  <*aqnV} 

ga'LE  bird  (stem  galJiu) 

ve'LE  raven  (stem  velve) 

H^'tit  anser  segetum  (stem  'i^iu) 

tu'mgin  stranger  (stem  iumiik); 
compare,  however,  the  redupli- 
cated form  tu'mgitum  companion 
formed  from  tu'mgin  (in  com- 
pounds -tu'mgin,  as  yite' init-tu' - 
mgin  brother)  tu'muh  serves 
also  as  possessive  form. 

§  32  SPECIAL  FORMS 

A  number  of  pronouns  form  the  absolute  form  in  a  special  manner. 

(1)  Personal  pronouns. 

gum  I  (Kor.  guimna;  Kamch.  Tci'mma) 
git  thou  (Kor.  gi'ssa\  Kamch.  Tci'ja) 

(2)  The  personal  pronoun  E7ia'n  (Kor.  E'nnu\  Kamch.  Eua')  he  is 
formed  from  the  stem  En-. 

(3)  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  plural  are  formed  with  the  suf- 
fix -i.     In  Koryak  the  dual  has  the  suffix  -^;  the  plural,  -u.     In  Kam- 

chadal  we  find  -a  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 

§32 
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tnu'H  (Kor.  dual  tnu'yi^  pi.  mu'yu;  Kamch.  tnxi'ja)  we  (stem  murg- 

[Kor.  77m6h-^  Kamch.  mijg-^ 
tu'ri  (Kor.  dual  tu'yi,  pi.  fu'yu;  Kamch.  tu'ja)  ye  (stem  hirg-  [Kor. 

tuth-^  Kamch.  tijg-]) 
E'rri  (Kor.  dual  a'ddi,  pi.  a'ttu\  Kamch.  /^a?)  they  (stem  Erg-  [Kor. 

ath-,  Kamch.  tx-'^ 

(4)  Interrogative  personal  pronoun. 

Tne'nin  who  (stem  mik-)  (Kor.  rtia'hi  [stem  inih]) 

(5)  Indefinite  pronoun. 

roFnut  what  (stem  req)  (Kor.  yi'nna  [stem  ymj^) 

ni'rkinut  a  certain  one  (stem  nit'kt)  (Kor.  ni'yha^  ni'ykiilvut  [stem 

niyka]) 
ni'kinut  a  certain  thing  ( stem  nikt) 

Dual  and  I^lural  (§|  33-35). 

§  33.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Chukchee,  Koryak  II,  and  Kamchadal  have  onlj^  two  numbers; 
while  Koryak  I  has  also  a  dual,  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the 
plural  of  the  Chukchee.  The  plural  of  the  Koryak,  both  I  and  II, 
presents  a  set  of  distinct  forms. 

§  34.  PLURAL  OF  COMMON  NOUNS 

The  plural  of  common  nouns  occurs  only  in  the  absolute  form.  In 
Chukchee  it  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -t.  Stems  ending  in  I,  r^n,  6,  y,  t, 
take  -ti  instead. 

A 

lile't  eyes  pe'Tculti  butcher-knives  84.21 

e'lcket  sons  ni'nq'diti  children   112.10,  15; 

113.12 

qu'tti  the  others  115.17  ni'nqdgti  51.10 

qla' ulteva^n  121.9  a^'ttiqdgti  pups  122.18 

yibemre'tti  brothers  64.3  inpine' wqdgti  little  old  women 
fU'ivdnti  women  50.4,  6  45.1 

neus'qd'tti  women  112.5  le'utti  heads  86.8 

Words  which  have  a  double  stem  form  (see  §  31,  4),  have  also  double 
forms  in  the  plural. 

Ai'wan  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  anomi,  aiwana);  plural  ai'wante, 

ai'vmnat 
uwd^'qxit  husband  (stems  uwd^qul.,  uv)d^quti)\  plural    uwd^'qutti^ 

uvjd^'guHt 
i'lir  island  (stems  ^7^/•,  iliri)\  plural  ili'tti^  i'lirit 
§§33-34 
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Koryak: 

The  dual  of  Koryak  I  has  the  same  suffix. 
lUa't  two  eyes 

qo'yat  two  reindeer  (Chukchee  qa'at  reindeer) 
vai'amit  two  rivers  {vai'a7nti  Kor.  17.1,  Chukchee  ve'emit  rivers) 

The  plural  is  formed  in  many  Koryak  dialects  by  -u  after  termi- 
nal consonants,  -wgi,  -vm  (according  to  dialect),  after  terminal  vowel. 

gla'wulu  men  Kor.  44.3 

na'witqatu  women  Kor.  44.2 

qai-pipi'Tcalnu  little  mice  Kor.  25.6 

nawa'lcku  daughters  Kor.  27.1 

a'grmu  bags  Kor.  28.5 

Tcmi'nu  children  Kor.  44.7 

vai'amu  rivers  (stem  vaiam) 

lila'wgi  eyes 

mimlu'wgi  lice  Kor.  25.4 

imdanala'wge  ermines  Kor.  66.18 

qgy^'wge  reindeer  (stem  qoya;  qoya'we  Kor.  22.4) 

qapa'au  wolverenes    {Kqajxiy-u)  Kor.  12.7 

u'lckamauvesseXs  Kor.  28.5 

H'^Zaw  mortars  Kor.  51.5  (kipla'wi  Kor.  53.8) 

Kamchadal : 

The  plural  suffix  of  Kamchadal  is  -{lYn. 

u^h  tree  u^'hfn  trees 

Tcocx  dog  Tccxo^n  dogs 

Icist  house  Tci'sti^n  houses 

Stems  ending  in  n  or  /  take  the  glottal  stop  before  the  terminal 
consonant,  and  take  no  ending,  but  may  modify  the  last  vowel  of 
the  stem. 

liXl  eye  lu^l  eyes 

IcEli'lan  spotted  seal  k&li'li^n,  spotted  seals 

me'inil  ground-seal  me'mfl  ground-seals 
In  the  material  collected  by  Dybowsky  *  in  southern  Kamchatka, 
t  and  d  occur  as  plural  endings. 

iauin  ear  ivut  ears 

kosch  dog  Tcosgv.t  dogs 

uan  stone  uad  stones 


>  SJowniki  Narzeczy  Ludow  Kamczeckich  Rozprawe  Widzialu  filologicznego  Akademii  Ume 
jetn6sci  w  Krakowie,  1892,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  107,  113,120. 
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The  Kanichadal  dialect  of  Sedanka  also  has  the  ending  -t. 
veta'tilan  workman  veta'tiJat  workmen 

m'nkil  the  one  who  flies  su'nkilat  those  who  fly 

This  can  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  Koryak 
II,  which  has  no  dual,  and  uses  only  the  u  ending  of  the  plural. 

§  35.  PLURAL  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS. 

-{I)nti  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same)  [-{i)n  +  ti  ;  for  -{i)n  see  §  39],  expresses 
a  group  of  people  belonging  to  and  including  a  person  of  the  name  to 
which  the  suffix  is  added.  In  Koryak  Kamenskoye  the  ending 
designates  two  persons  only.  This  form  is  also  used  with  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun. 

Y^tilmti  Yetilin  and  bis  family 

(Kor.  Aife' pininti)  A66e'pin  and  his  wife 

ne'wdnti  their  wives 

mi'Tcinti  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'kinti)  who?  (see  p.  726) 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

Valvi7)itila^'nint?,  Raven-Man  and  his  wife  Kor.  12.1 
Yini' a-na'wgutinti    Yini'a-nawgut  and  her  husband  Kor.  19.. 5 
A  group  of  more  than  two  is  expressed  in  Koryak  Kamenskoye 
by  the  plural  ending  -wgi,  but  also  by  -inn. 

Aiiepina'wge  A66e'pin  and  his  famil3\ 
Quyqinn'aqu'wgi  Big-Raven  and  his  people  Kor.  39.10 
Amamqu'tinu  Ememqut's  people  Kor.  -13.7 
pipi'Tcia-na'wgutinu  mouse-women  Kor.  23.3 

§  36.   Exclamatory  Form  of  Nouns 

Nouns  may  be  given  an  exclamatory  form  by  transferring  the 
accent  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  especiall}'  with  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence. 

kimilhi'n  worms  39.3 
When  the  accentuation  is  stronger,  the  last  vowel  is  changed  to  o. 
In  this  case,  proper  names  lose  their  suffixes,  and  have  the  accent  on 
the  last  vowel  of  the  stem. 

Tf-to'l  O  Ye'tilin!  reiiikilo'n  a  guest!  111.19 

Quto'w  O  Qutu'w^i! 

Kor3''ak : 

miko'n  vannilno'n!  whose  tooth  Kor.  34.4 
nawako'lc!  daughter!  Kor.  22.7 
tilago'n!  I  found !  Kor.  24. 1 
§§35-36' 
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In   some   cases,  when  the  noun   ends  in    a  vowel,  an  -i  is  added, 
and  the  accent  thrown  upon  the  end  of  the  word. 


Araroi' 

UpenTcd'  R  72.15 
Mitei'  83.12  Kor.  37.  2 
Kor.  Qiiqe'!  Kor.  74.29 
Kor.  Yinei'  Kor.  88.1 
also  qlei 


O  Ara'ro! 
O  Upe'nke! 
O  Miti! 

O  Quyqinn'a'qu 
O  Yini'ana'wgut 

O  man!  (from    qlik^    which    other- 
wise is  used  only  in  compounds) 


§  57.  Subjective  Form 

-6,  -td,  a  (Chukchee).  Instrumental;  used  in  place  of  object  when 
the  verb  is  intransitive  (e.  g.,  she  cooked  with  meat «=■  she  cooked  meat); 
subject  of  transitive  verb.^ 

(«)  After  terminal  vowel  -tq: 

ekke'td  by  the  son  18.9  vala'ta  with  knives  16.4 

terivu'netd  with  shell-fish  9.8  ri'rkata  by  walrus  9.9;  10.6 

uwa'-'qutitd  i'unin  the  hus-  tar-qa'ata  ge'rkuLin  bought    with 

band  told  her  how  many  reindeer 
lil^t'd  with  an  eye 

{V)  After  terminal  con.sonant -a: 

ene'nild  by  a  shaman  7.5;         evird  clothing  (obj.)  13.6 

14.12;  15.9  "^'^^9;  with  wood 

wu'lqd  by  darkness  18.12         ELi'gd  re'nnin  the  father  brought  it 
£Li'gd  by  the  father  18.4        poi'ga  with  a  spear  12.9 
rd'yipd  with  a  drill  8.1 ;  11.2    Tcopa'lha  with  walrus-blubber  14. 11 
yi'lqd  by  sleep  10.6,  7  Aiwhuyaiipma' iha      by     an      old 

a^'ttwild  by  the  boat's   crew       St.  Lawrence  man  13.9 

10.9;  12.4  Mwhuefld    by    the   St.   Lawrence 

re^'rild  by  the  bow-man  10.10      people  11.10;  12.3, 11;  17.1 
ene'nd  with  the  spirits  16.3 
(c)  After  terminal  consonant  -e.     This  e  may  be  part  of  the  stem 
that  drops  out  on  the  absolute  form. 

e'ie  uwi'i^  with  fat  she  cooked  (i.  e.,  she  cooked  fat) 
{d)  After  terminal  n  often,  after  r  sometimes,  -eta.     Words  of  this 
group  are  those  with  double-stem  forms  §  31.4 

qeletkina'ta  along  the  ice-top  13.7 
rnnne'td  and  ri'mnd  with  the  inner  skin 


»  For  proper  names,  see  §  39.    Compare  nominal  forms  of  verbs,  No.  8,  §  64. 
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aiwana'ta  the  Aiwan  4:6.6;  49.2 

intu'ulpireta  by  the  son-in-law  80.22  and  intu' ulpird 
-ta,  -a  (Kor.  Kam).  Instrumental  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs 
(as  in  Chukchee). 

lila'ta  with  an  eye 

u'tta  with  the  wood 

a^a'ta  with  excrement  Kor.  12.5 

bdke'ta  by  the  sister  Kor.  18.10 

ni'lna  with  a  line  Kor.  41.3 

yiia' myi-tu' niga  by  the  brother  Kor.  20.6 

na'witqata  by  the  woman  Kor.  21.5 

ya^'mka  by  the  people  Kor.  39.7 

yi'pna  with  the  inner  skin  Kor.  48.8 

With  these  endings  are  also   found,  formed  from   locatives   (see 
§§38,58)  — 

Kor.  Kam. 

minlca'ta 

wuUa'ta 

Enka'ta 

vaieha'ta 

niki'ta 

gino't-aHo' 


by  which  place 

by  this  place 

by  that  place 

by  that  place  (midway) 

at  night 

at  mid-day 


Chukchee 

ininTce'td 
wutke'td 
E7i'lce'td 
vd'afikata 
niTci'td  12.9;  14.10 
gine't-a^lo' 
fLunge'td  there,  bj^  itself 
fio'tinqaia  there,  behind  the  speaker 
fco'ojikata  there,  farther  on 
flenke'td  there,  far  off 
Here  belong  also  the  Chukchee  forms — 
flu7iqe'td  there,  by  itself 
fio'tifiqata  there,  behind  speaker 
fto' onqanata  there,  farther  on 
fienTce'td  there,  far  off 
^P  Kamchadal.     Instrumental. 

uH''  with  wood  (from  u^h  wood) 
lule'l''  with  the  eye  (stem  liil) 


Locative  JForm(U  38-39) 

§  38.  COMMON  NOUNS 

•{i)kf  -klf  -ql     (Koryak  the  same)  expresses  the  locative.^ 
ve'einih  nitva'qhi  he  lives  on  the  river 
ELa'qi  nitva'qen  he  lives  with  the  mother 
nu'ttk  (Kor.  nu'tak)  on  the  land 


§38 
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The  forms  -Icl  and  -<^|,  also  -ekl  and  -eql  are  used  after  some  stems, 
but  no  definite  rule  in  regard  to  their  use  can  be  laid  down. 

gu'muk  and  gu'muql  in  my  possession 

yo'oqt  in  the  wind  (from  yo'o  wind) 

ELa'qi  at  the  mother's  (from  ELa'  mother) 

nelvule'M  at  the  herd  (from  lie'lvul  herd) 

veli'tke-laula'ki  at  the  merchant's  (from  velitke-la' ul  merchant) 
Stems  with  the  terminal  clusters  Ih,  6h,  th,  rg^  ng  may  drop  the 
terminal  sound  in  the  locative: 

pi'lhin  throat  pi'lih  in  the  throat 

p'tJiin  lake  gi'tik  at  the  lake 

TTii'ngiLinin  hand  mi'nik  at  the  hand 

The  iovms pi'lhik^  gi'thik,  t/ii'ngik,  however,  are  also  in  use. 
Verbal  nouns  with  the  suffix  -girg{in)  (§  106.44)  have  in  the  locative 
-inkior  -rik: 

kafika' tirgm  descent  ka'hka! tirii-iki  and  kafika' tirik 

titta'tirgm  climbing  up         titta' tirinki  and  titta'tirik 
Note. — These  two  forms  appear  with  distinctive  meaning  in  the 
locative  of  gito'lhin  side: 

gito'linki  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
gito'lhik  on  the  side  of  a  person 
This  suffix  is  often  weakened  to  -^,  or  even  disappears   entirel}'. 
Thus  we  find  nu'tek,  nu'teg^  and  im'te  IN  the  country;  ya'rak  and 
ya'ra  at  home;  the  Jc  may  also  be  replaced  by  i.    The  leu'ti  on  the 
head  44.5;  a'flqa-do'rmi  on  the  seashore  12.4 
walqa'rik  in  the  jawbone  house,  44.14 
nute's'qak  on  the  ground,  15.5 
rag-to' Tinik  on  the  house  border,  12.12 
a'nqak  on  the  sea,  13.3;  Kor.  25.7 
gi'lgilik  on  the  sea  ice,  13.3 
tu'wkiJc  on  the  ice-floe,  13.3 
ti'tnkiTc  on  a  hummock,  62.7 

qd'tekithik  on  a  thong  of  young  walrus-hide,  62.8 
liWk  (Kor.  ZiZa'fc)  in  the  eye 
Koryak: 

va'amik  in  the  river  Kor.  32.  1,  2 
Wthinik  in  the  armpits  Kor.  18.9 
ya'ydk  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 
ulga'vik  in  the  cache  Kor.  80.10 
yaqa'hk  in  the  porch  Kor.  80. 13 
i'ya'g  in  the  sky  Kor.  19.3 

qas'wuge'nki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pine  bushes  Kor.  21.7 

§38 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  beings,  the  suffix  -Tc  expresses  the 
possessor. 

e'lcJceJc  va'rJcm  (Kor.  Kam.,  a'lckalc  va'yki7i)  it  is  the  son's 

inaa'lik  va'rhn  in  the  neighbor's  (house)  he  is  19.2 

ge'mge-ni'kek  whosoev^er  20.7 

Kor.  a'al  tu'yik  va'ykin  have  you  an  axe?     Kor.  63.5 

Kor.  7/^-(3'wv/3//^ya'j/7i:iyi  With-Smell-Pusher-Awayhasit  Kor.  63.4 

Personal  pronouns  also  have  this  ending,  while  proper  names  and 
personal  demonstrative  pronouns  have  the  ending  -{i)nd  (see  §  41). 

The  personal  pronoun  is  used  with  the  ending  -it,  particularly  when 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached  with  possessive  signiticance  has  a  suffix 
{-ta^  -gti^  etc.),  while  in  the  absolute  form  the  suffix  -in  belonging  to 
or  MADE  OF  is  used  (see  §  46  and  also  §  47).  In  similar  cases  nouns 
designating  animate  beings  are  often  used  with  the  ending  -k. 

gilmu'k  e'Tckeg  fialvuZe'pu  qdi'mithin  take  from  my  son's  herd 
gumu'k  akka'lpu  from  my  son  {gum.  I;  -k  possessive;  ekke  son; 

-ijpiX  from  [§  42]) 
Eiii'g-Tw'tek  ne'rrrieqln  ke'lE  in  his  own  country  the  kele  is  strong 

123.25 
rnB'reg-rak  in  our  houses  84.16 

Kor.  iiiama'nak  tetei'tifi  on  mamma's  needle  Kor.  25.2 
Kor.  Miti'nak  tai'iitha  into  Miti's  work-bag  Kor.  38.4. 

Here  belong — 

wu'tku  (Kor.  iDu'tduk)  here 

E'n'ki  (Kor.  d'nlci,  Kamchadal  E'lilii)  there 

va'dnki  (Kor.  vaUen)  there  (midway  to) 

fio'onki  there  (farther  on) 

ra'dnki  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

fio'tinki,  fio'tinqi^  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

rlxifnki  (Kamchadal  no'nke)  (aside  by  itself) 

mi'nki  (Kor.  mi'nki)  where 

ne'n'ku  there  (far  otf) 

All  these  form  allative,  ablative,  and  instrumental,  see  §  58. 
-nk  (Kamchadal);  after  terminal  n,  -k,  also  in  some  other  cases. 
Locative,  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

lu'lenk  on  the  eye  txu'ntxunk    in    the    darkness 

(from  txu'ntxun) 
ci'mteiik  on  the  land.  a'tinunk  and  a'tin'Hk   in  the 

village  (from  atinUm) 
§38 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  objects,  the  suffix  -nJc  designates 
the  po.ssessor. 

p!i'6!ink  thi'zkinin  it  is  the  son's 
The  suffixes  expressing  directions  to  and  from  of  the  Kam- 
chadal  also  contain  the  ending  -nk.,  while  in  Chukchee  and  Kor^^ak 
they  are  formed  by  the  endings  -gti^  and  -giipu  (see  §§  40-43).  The 
distinct  origin  of  these  elements  may  still  be  recognized  in  Kam- 
chadal  b}^  the  fact  that  the  termination  for  toward  always,  that  for 
FROM  generall}^,  causes  ablaut,  while  the  -7ik  of  the  locative  is 
neutral.     For  direction  from  we  find,  for  instance — 

Icht  house  Tci'stenTc  in  or  from  the  house 

Tce'stank  to  the  house 
Icix'  river  Ici'x'enlc  in  or  on  the  river 

Tce'x'ank  to  or  from  the  river 
txu'ntxun  darkness  txu'ntxvnTc  in  the  darkness 

txo'ntxoiik  to  the  darkness 
a'tinuin  village  a'tinu)ik  or  a'imuk  in,  to,  or 

from  the  village 
These  forms   may  be  related  to   the  possessive   form  of   the 
Koryak  proper  names  (see  §  39). 

§  39.  PERSONAL  NOTJNS 
-{I)nd.  Subjective  and  possessive  of  proper  names  of  persons  and 
of  a  few  appellative  nouns. 
Yeftilina  Yetilin's 

a'tena  father's  {a'tE  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 
*a2)afnma    grandfather's  {qpai'nin<epc-ynin    grandfather,    in 

the  language  of  children) 
«;^e<^a'y/n«  granduiother's  {^pi'qai<tpe-qai  grandmother,  in  the 

language  of  children) 
tumgi'ina  friend's  {tumgi' nind,  in  the  pronunciation  of  women) 
felpune'nii  lo^'o  things  seen  by  Telpune  R  379,  no.  142  title 
Tno'tirgina  ti'lqdtyd^lc  I  go  to  Tno'tirgin  120.36 
niyie-  a  certain  one,  qut  another  one  (§  60),  all  personal  demonstra- 
tives and  interrogatives  (§  58)  have  the  same  forms. 

-{I)nah  (Kor.  Kam.).     Probably  formed  from  the  suffix  -{i)7ia 
and  the  possessive  -Ic. 

Miti'iiak  xMiti's  Kor.  15.11 
Piti'qaWnak  Bird-Man  Kor.  16.4 
Attt'pinak  A66e'pin's 
vm'tininak  this  one's 
mi'lcinak  who  Kor.  12.7 
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Note. — The  subjective  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  -na7i  may  be 
related  to  this  form.  The  possessive  form  of  these  pronouns,  how- 
ever, is  formed  in  -n  (see  §  56) 

Allative  and  AMative    (§§  40-43.) 

§  40.  ALLATIVE    OF    COMMON    NOUNS,    CHUKCHEE    AND    KORYAK 

-gtf,  -eti,  -wtf  (Chukchee);  -ttl{fl),  -etl{fl)  (Koryak),  expresses 

THE   DIRECTIOX   TO,  alsO   THE    INDIRECT    OBJECT,    ON   ACCOUNT  OF,  FOR 
THE    BENEFIT  OF. 

In  Chukchee  -gti  is  used  after  vowels,  except  o; 
-eti  after  consonants; 
-wti^  after  o. 
Examples  of  -gti  after  vowels: 

qaa'gti  ti'tqdtyaMc  I  went  to  the  reindeer 

anqa'gti  eine'utkui^  he  called  to  the  sea  8.5;  also  49.5;  25.5 

anqawiatal qti  to  the  seaside  49.6 

iigta'gti  to  the  country  51.2 

dauduwa'gti  to  the  reindeer-breeder  48.9 

yara'qti  to  the  house  105.27 

lelqJgti  to  the  eye 

a^Lq,-qoplq,'gti  on  an  excrement-pile  45.5 

Jcala'gti  to  a  kele  97.12 

girgola'gti  upward  16.5 

girgogda'gti  upward  47.4 

anve'nauica'gti  to  an  unbroken  one  50.12  (a—Tca  not) 

ta'lva-2)a'lko-ve^' gti  to  one  merely  dying  of  old  age  21.7 

dkka'gti  tre'tyd^7i  I  brought  it  for  the  son 

qaa'gti  '^^  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 

iiwaqode' gti  on  account  of  the  husband  48.12 
Examples  of  -eii  after  consonants: 

Tcalte'ti  *o  the  bottom  9.7 

naranentitleo'ninonin  notas'qe'ti  it  shall  be  thrown  on  the  ground 
25.3;  also  16.7 

memle'ti  to  the  water  48.5 

ra^uU'ti  to  the  whaler  46.5 

a^qa'lcaniaanve'ti  to  the  owners  of  bad  dishes  96.7 

rimne'ti  to  the  inner  skin 

note'ti  to  the  poor  ones  96.26 

ELigeti  qdti'  he  went  to  the  father  109.3 

ye'iamet-to'mgeti  qdti'  he  went  to  the  brothers  110.1 

tnairge'ti  to  the  dawn  41.7 

yeHhe'ti  to  the  moon  41.11 
§40 
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penyolhe'ti  on  to  the  hearth  32.7 
gino'neti  to  the  middle  10.7;  16.8 
Ergip-ya'lhUi  on  account  of  the  bright  moon  14.11 
Examples  of  -wti^  -uti^  after  o 

qaaraiikou' ti  under  the  sledge-cover  110.8 
yorou'ti  to  the  sleeping- room  39.10 
memlitikoii! ti  into  the  water  17.4 
-?f J,  -efJ  (Koryak) 
-Iti  used  after  all  vowels. 

yaya'iti  to  the  house  {yaite'ti  verbal,  from  yaite'kin  Kor.  17.3) 

yoyo'Iti  to  the  sleeping-room 

lela'lti  to  the  eye 

gUgolai'ti  to  the  upper  part  Kor.  20. 1 

yinoi'ti  to  the  rear  storeroom  Kor.  35.6 
-eti  after  consonants. 

yipne'ti  to  the  inner  skin 

olhiwe'tm  to  the  cache  Kor.  36.3 

•  o 

yinootne'ti  into  the  vent-hole  Kor.  43.3 
Here  belong  the  allatives  of  the  locative  demonstratives  and  inter- 
rogatives,  which  take  -ri  in  Chukchee. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadel 

whither  mi'nkrl  menlcei'ti  ma'nke 

hither  wotbal'ti 

dnlcai'tin 
EnTcai'ti  Kor.  17.2 
thither  (midway)    va'dnfe  vaiehai'ti 

thither  fie'nfi  nanhai'ti 

§  41.  ALL  ATI  VE  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS 
-{l)na   TO,  TOWARDS.      Used  only  with   proper  names,  personal 

'      o 

demonstratives,  and  with  a  few  appellative  nouns. 

Ya'tilina  to  Yetil  in 

a'tena  to  father  {a'tE  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 

apai'nina  to  grandfather  {apai'nin  [<epe-ynin],  grandfather  in 

the  language  of  children) 
apaqa'yina  to  grandmother  {epe'qai  [<epe-(jai]  grandmother  in 

the  language  of  children) 
tomge'ena   to   the   friend   (te'mgmma^   in   the   pronunciation  of 

women) 
wo'tqanhia  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'tenena)  to  this  one 
me'lcena  (Kor.  Kam.  me'Tcena)  to  whom 
-(I)na{fi)  (Kor.   Kam.)  towards,  to.     Used  only   with    proper 
names.     Pronouns  belonging  to  this  group  have  na  like  the  corre- 
sponding Chukchee  form. 

§41 
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A66e'pina{n)  to  A66epina 
Mete'na  to  Miti   Kor.  43.2 

The  related  suffix,  -{i)n  or  -na{n),  may  be  used  with  a  few  appel- 
lative nouns;  -Ui  (see  §  40)  occurs  as  well. 

ta'tan  or  ta'tanan  to  father;  ta'tana  Kor.  74.15  {ta'ta  father, 
in  the  language  of  children) ;  but  iLai'ti  to  the  mother 

§  42.  ABLATIVE  IN  -yujni 

^py'f  -^'p^Jf  •^^Py'  (Chukchee)  from,  out  of,  across,  along. 
u  with  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

lela'lpu  from  the  eye  ;poUinai' pu  by  the  holes  47.2 

Roltamienai' pu  from  Rulte'n-  anqanqatai'pil    from   the   seaside 

nin  124.8  (see  §  31,  4)  49.8  (see  §  31,  4) 

qaai'p'^    lei'wulin    along    the  qaatiTcoi'piX  from  the  herd  51.2 

reindeer  (herd)  the  walking  pagtaTkoi'pu   along   the    crevices 

one  22.0 

nargnioi'pu   from   outside  toUagnitikoi' pu    from   the   outer 

12.10  (see  §  31,  4;  of  fiargi-  tent  131.5 

no'lin  that  staying  in   the  eutai'pu  from  below  131.5 

outer  tent)  Eri'lcetikoi' pu  from  there  (inside) 

qole-notai' pu   from  another  131.12 

land  14.12;   113.11;  136.21 
notai'pu    nilei' vuqinet     they 

walked    along    the    (open) 

land  17.9 

-giip'ii  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  a  single  consonant. 

va'amgiipu  from  the  river 

nimni' mgupu  ni'pTcir-mu'H  we  came  from  the  settlement  10.12 
pepe'ggupu  by  the  ankle  50.11 
-epii  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  two  consonants. 

orge'pu  from  the  sledge 

laute'pu  Ici'plinen.  he  struck  him  across  the  head  (see  8.1) 
ronme'pu  from  under  the  outer  tent-cover  12.9 
yikrrge'pu  across  its  mouth  115.1 
tot-tagne' pu  from  the  outer  tent 
gamga-va' irge' pu  among  all  beings  22.2 
ranme'pu  from  the  border  of  the  house  130.16 
epi'nmepu  from  under  the  wall  130.16 
-e'pu  (only  in  Koryak  II,  in  a  number  of  dialects;  for  instance,  in  the 

village  of  Ki'ihin  in  Kamchatka). 

nute'pu  aalai'vuUn  he  walked  along  the  open  land 
§42 
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§  43.  POST-POSITIONS  IN  -nA;,  -nq,  -nq,  -{n)qo,  -nqori 

-nqo  (Koryak  I)  from,  out  of  (not  with  the  meaning  across, 
along). 

lela'nqo  from  the  eye 

ega'fiko  from  heaven  Kor.  33.4 

Ici'pla'giginko  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  Kor.  53.3 

merika'nqo  {mane'Tiko  Kor.  33.7)  whence 

wotca'nqo  from  here 

hanka'nqo  thence 

fia'nakanqo  Kor.  42.3 

dnlca'nqo  from  there 

vai'enqo  from  there  (not  very  far) 

-^Q^f  -fiqo'ri  (Chukchee)  from,  not  free;  only  in  the  following 
adverbs: 

me'nqo  and  inenqo'ri  whence  {ine'nlco  113.19) 

no'onqo  and  no'onqo'ri  from  there  (far  oft)  {no'oiiko  76.5;  131.8) 

va'Enqo  va'dnqo  and  va'dnqori  from  there  (not  very  far) 

no'tEnqo  and  no'trnqori  from  behind  the  speaker 

ra'Euqo  from  behind  the  person  addressed 

nu'nqu  and  nunqii'ri  from  there 

E'nqo,  86.18  EU'qo'ro  65.18  and  Enqo' ri  from  there  125.3; 

wo'tqo^  wotqoro  124.10  and  wotqo'ri  from  here 

{fia'nqo  means,  however,  simply  here) 

na'riko  12.7     From  this  is  formed  the  ablative  nan'lcoi'pu. 

fia'niko  there  Kor.  32.1 

qoro'  COME  here!  (Kor.  qoyo  is  probably  the  exclamatory  form 

for  na'nqori  hither.     The  latter  form  is  rarely  used.     Kor. 

Kam.  qo'yin  hither  is  perhaps  the  ablative  of  the  same  form. 
qoro'  na'nko  then  come  here!     K  73.76  qo'ro  101.3 

-7ilc  (Kamchadal).  Used  in  most  oblique  cases.  Since  all  Kam- 
chadal  stems  end  in  consonants,  this  suffix  requires  a  connecting 
vowel  which  corresponds  in  character  to  the  vowel  of  the  stem. 

i,  i',  e  u,  ii,  £,  are  found  in  this  position. 

The  allative  always  has  the  strong  form  of  the  connecting  vowel. 

The  suffix  often  takes  the  termination  -e. 

sun  the  wood  lul  the  eye 

sufilc  from  the  wood  lu'lanJc  from  the  eye 

so' nice  to  the  wood  lu'lank  to  the  eye 

Iclx  the  sea  E'tilci  there 

Tci'xenk  from  the  sea  no'nTce  there,  thus 

Tce'xanlce  to  the  sea  ma'nlce  whence,  whither,  how 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 45  §  43 
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§  44,    Post- positions  of  PlaraJs  of  Personal  Nouns 

The  plurals  of  personal  nouns  form  their  locative,  allative,  ablative 
(§§  39,  41),  and  possessives  (p.  709)  b}-  adding  the  stem  of  the  pronoun 
{i)rg  THEY  (Kor,  Kam.  [i]y)  to  the  stem.  The  allative  and  ablative 
forms  differ,  however,  somewhat,  from  the  forms  of  the  independent 
pronoun. 

stem  {i)rg  they 


absolute 

allative 

ablative 


Independent  pronoun. 

Erika'gti 
EriJcai'pu 


Suffix  of  plural  of 
personal  noun. 


-Erik 
-I'l^gupu 


qla'ul  man 
(yra'weLan  person 
Tina'p  (a  name) 


qlauli'rgiipu  from  the  people 

oraweLa'rgen  belonging  to  men 

Tina' iJErik  with  Tina'p  and  his  family 

(locative  and  allative) 
Tma' pirgen  belonging  to  Tina'p^s  fam- 
ily, belonging  to  Tina'p^ 


Kor.  Kam.: 

PipUkta-fia'wgui  Mouse- Woman  Pijn'kca-fia'tcgutiyik  by  Mouse- 
Women  Kor.  81.1 

Annimaya't  Frost-Man  Annim.aya'tiyik  by  those  with 

the  Frost-Man  Kor.  38.9 

Ai'ginvi  With-Odor- Pushing-  Aiginvi'yikin  to  the  people  of 
Away  With -Odor- Pushing -Awa3' 

Kor.  63.6 

Quyqin7i'aqu  Big-Raven  Qoyqinn'agoyikai' ti  to  the  Big- 

Raven's  people  Kor.  19.9; 
35.6 

The  k  in  the  suffixes  of  these  forms  is  evidentl}'^  related  to  the  k 
which  appears  in  the  allative  and  ablative  of  the  independent  pronoun 
derived  from  the  stem  {iyrg  (Chukchee),  as  given  in  §  56. 

Miti's'hin  belonging  to  Miti  Kor,  28.7 
Quyqinn'aqy! thill  belonging  to  Big-Raven  Kor.  28.  7 

Here  Koryak  s'h  and  th  are  analogous  to  Chukchee  rg. 


>  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  plural  is  often  used  to  refer  to  the  person  himself. 
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§  §  45-/>0.  Fovtn  in  -in 

§  45.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

A  considerable  number  of  forms  ending  in  -in  occur,  which  are 
seminominal  in  character.     I  have  found — 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadal 

-\n,  -in  -in  possessive 

-Hw  -TciiL  -in,  -n  pertaining  to 

-li)i  -la^n  measure    of    a 

qualit}" 
711 — qin  ni — 'fjin  quality  of 

ge — Ihi  ga — Jin  possessor  of 

All  of  these  form  their  plural  and  post-positional  forms  by  adding 
the  vowel  e  before  the  affix  added  to  -j??.     For  example: 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kara. 

Absolute nimeJlqin  nirna'hjin 

Subjective ixDnelqine'ta  mmalqina'ta 

Locative nnne'lqinek  nihia'lqlnalc 

Plural-Dual nime'lqmet  ^  nnna'Iqinat 

Plural nima'lqinaw 

On  the  whole,  forms  of  this  type  with  post-positions  are  rare. 
mi'nkri-va'lit  ple'lcit  tegge'fm  nnie'lgigitf  Nirne'yinqinet  mei'- 
mitinet.  How  do  you  want  your  boots?  I  want  large  ones 
{mi'nkri  how;  va'lithQmg^  pi.  (§54);  ple'lcit  hoots  y>\.\  feggen 
desire;  -u  serving  for;  ni-  prefix  of  nominalized  verb  [§  73]; 
-nelg  to  have;  -git  thou;  ni — qinet  nominalized  form  of  verb, 
pi.;  me'in  large,  m-  1st  per.  exhortative;  einr/'t  to  take; 
-?ret  [1] —  them,  exhortative) 

To  the  question  rd^-ne'lha  gerkuLinf  With  what  kind  of  skins  has 
it  been  bought?  {req  what;  tie'lhin  skin;  -a  instrumental;  ge — liii 
nominalized  verb  [§  73];  -rlcur  to  buy)  one  may  answer— 

nitenqine'fd    with    good   ones   {ni — qin  nominalized  verb;    ni — 
qinetd  instrumental  of  this  form;  ten  good); 
but  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  nominalized  form  with  suffix,  and  to  say, 
ten-neUia  with  a  good  skin 

em.-te'n-nila  nike'i^  the  sportful  people  teased  him  {em-  mere; 
te'n'nila  subjective  form  of  te'n'nilin  spoi'tful  [the  correspond- 
ing verb  with  the  suffix  -eii  is  ten'nefurkin  to  laugh];  nllcei 
indefinite  pronominal  verb,  niX'e'rkin  to  do  something) 

>  Men's  pronunciation  nim^'lgfet. 
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These  forms,  however,  have  defiuite,  augmentative,  and  diminutive 
forms. 

ten  good  nite'ngin  definite  form  nitanqe- 

na'tliin  (see  §  53) 
te'nicin  (see  §  55)  augmentative     form 

tanici'ynm        (see 
§98,  no.  1) 
ta'num-va'lm  (see  §76)    augmentative     form 

ta'  nimi-vali'  ynin 
;faw<?'ya'w (see §104.38)    diminutive     form 

tand'yo!  nvuqal 

In  Koryak  these  forms  are  not  found,  as  a  rule. 

§  46.  SUFFIX  -in. 

-in  (Kor.  -pv  Kamchadal  -iji)  expresses  material  of  which  an 
object  is  made,  and  possession. 
{a)  Material. 

u'ttin  wooden  (Kor.  u'ttin) 
qa'lqen  um  evi'rit  bird  dresses  7.8 
ga'lhhi  i'rin  bird  clothes  14.3 
qg'rhi  ne'lhin  reindeer-skins  14.4 
flflin  qla'yZ  man  of  excrement  39.6 
vara'ni  wu'kwm  house  of  stone  92.5 

«7  o      0  O  ^ 

Jcg'nen  made  of  hoi-se  (hair)  (stem  Icg'ne  from  Russian  kobi>) 
7'i'grigen  made  of  hair 
Koryak: 

Icuka'Tcin  gatai'Tcilin  it  is  made  of  a  kettle  Kor.  78.1 
TYii'mcin  (made)  of  a  louse  Kor.  78.1 

The  same  idea  is  also  expressed  by  composition. 
ga'lga-7ia'lhin  bird-skin 
u'tti-yu'ni  wooden  whale  Kor.  40.9 

{b)  Possessive.     Used  only  in  absolute  form. 

t'Tckin  the  son's  (Kor.  Kam.  a'hkln) 

(Kamchadal  i'cxin  the  father's) 

qo'ren  the  reindeer's  (Kor.  Kam.  qo'yen;  Kamchadal  h.'o'jan) 

cau'cuwen  ne'wdn  the  reindeer-breeder's  wife  48.6 

e'lckm  yqrg'ni  the  son's  sleeping-room  53.8 

inpind clieen  ELi'ginen  yoro'hi  the  old  man's,  the  father's  sleeping- 
room  53.9 

tu'mgin  stranger's  (see  p.  689)  53.9 

^ra'weLhi  ainiaki'ynin  a  man's  big  body  90.14 
§46 
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nay,s'qa'tcininen  Eia'  the  woman's  father  85.22 

ne'ekkin  ya'nfa  ygro'ni  daughter's  separate  sleeping-room  28.3 

ne'eklcin  co'tcot  the  daughter's  bag  pillow  29.4 

ora'iueLhi  ga'mga-tE'cirgin  man's  every  source  of  illness  24.3 

Ice'le-ne'ios'qdtln  M'rTch'  the  combination-suit  of  the  kele- woman 

85.33 
qla'ul(2aien  i'rin  the  man's  suit  85.35 
ninqa'yin  evi'rin  the  child's  clothes  25.8 
Ku'urlcilin  e'JciTc  Ku'urkil's  son  79.23 
Tno'tirginen  Tno'tirgin's  120.16 
Urnqdqdi'in  U'mqaqai's  63.12 

Koryak: 

taini' nni-qJa' widen  nawa'Tcak  an  artisan's  daughter  Kor.  24,10 
awa'ni-na'vjin  nawa'hak  the  daughter  of  a  seamstress  Kor.  25.2 
tu'mginau  Tcawa' ssochit  other  people's  wallets  Kor.  46.1 
qo'yen  gitca'Inin  reindeer-leg  Kor.  53.3 

Proper  names  form  their  possessives  of  this  type  also  with  the  suf- 
fix -{i)ti,  especially  when  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem  is  a  vowel. 

A'7ina  (a  name)  A'nnan  belonging  to  A'nna 

Qutu'wgi  (a  name)        Qutu'iogin  belonging  to  Qutu'wgi 
Ainanwa't  (a  name)     Ainanwa'tin  and  Ainamoa'ten  belonging 
Upe'nTcen  belonging         to  Aiiia'nwat. 

to  Upenke  R72.13 
Niro'nen  belonging 

to    :^iro'n     R377, 

141  title. 
In  Koryak  the  suffix  — /n,  characteristic  for  the  postpositional 
forms  of  proper  names,  is  sometimes  inserted  before  the  possessive 
suffix  — in. 
Amamgu'tinin  no! vntqat  Ememqut's  woman  Kor.  45.1. 
Quyqinn'aqii'nin  naioa'Tcak  Brig  Raven's  daughter  Kor.  76.14 

The  plural  takes  the  regular  plural  ending  -et  (Kor.  Kam.  -at  dual, 
-au  plural,  Kamchadal  -e'^n  instead  of  -in) 

e'Tckinet  those  of  the  son  (Kor.  Kam.  a'lihinat  dual,  a'klcinau  pi.) 

(Kamchadal  i'cae^n  those  of  the  father) 
Often,  however,  the  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  plural. 
The  possessive  forms  of  proper  names  have  no  plural. 
The  possessive  pronoun  is  evidently  based  on   this  suffix.     It  has, 

however,  somewhat  irregular  forms. 

§46 
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Chukchee 

K 

jr.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Per.  Pron.    Poss.  Proii. 

Per.  Pron 

Poss.  Pron. 

Per.  Pron. 

Poss.  Pron. 

Ist  per 

sincr. 

.  gilm     giimni' 71 

gwnma 

guntni'n 

Ici'mma 

Tcima' 71 

2d  per. 

sin^. 

.  git       gini'n 

gi'ssa 

gini'n 

Ici'ja 

Tcnii'ii 

3d  per. 

sinor. 

.  Ena'n  Eni'n 

E'nnu 

ani'n 

Ena' 

E7ia'7l 

1st  per 

.pi.    . 

.  mu'ri  mn'rgin 

mu'yu 

rtiu'cldn 

mu'ja 

mi'jgin 

2d  per. 

pi.     . 

.  tu'ri     tu'rgin 

txi'yu 

tu'chin 

tu'ja 

ti'jhi7i 

3d  per. 

pi.     . 

.  E'rri    E'rgin 

a'66u 

a'thin 

itx 

txi'in 

The  Koryak  dual  has  no  possessive  forms. 

Plural  and  dual  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  all  attributive 
terms  in  -in: — ■ 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

my     ....     g%jn7ii'net  {^\.)  giim7ii'nat  [dun])   ]ci7na^  7i{\)\.) 

gumvi'nau  (pi.) 

From  these  possessives,  forms  with  suffixes  originate. 

gumnine' id  (Kor.  Kam.  gumiiina' ta)  with  mine. 

It  is,  however,  more  customary  to  use  the  personal  pronoun  with 
the  suffix  instead. 

ggmoTcai'pu  qdi'mityni  take  it  from  me!  (instead  of  take  it  from 
mine)  {ggmgJcaipu  see  §  56;  q — gi7i  imperative;  ehnit  to  take) 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  two  possessive  forms: 

xvo'iqani  wo'tqanen  and  wo' tqauEnen  jbelonging 

this     \{n\Qnh'^Yonv\n(Afii\onioo'tq(ien2i\\diWo'tqdEne7i)\    to  this 
Enqa'ni  Enq<i'7ie7i  and  E'nqavEnhi  1  belonging 

that    ((men's  pronunciation    Eiiqd'en    and  .EnqaEnen]        ^ 

The  forms  in  — En{?i  may  be  considered  as  compounded  with  the 
possessive  of  the  third  person  singular  personal  pronoun  Eni'n,  so  that 
thej'  would  be  parallel  to  the  plural  forms  of  the  demonstrative 
possessives  discussed  in  §  58,  p. 729:  ivo'tqanE7'^eii  (man's  pronunciation 
wo  tqdE7'gen)  and  E'liqanErgen  (man's  pronunciation  p/nqdErgen). 

The  possessives  of  proper  names  in  Koryak  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner;  as 

Quyqrn?\aqu'7nn  navm'l'ok  Big-Raven's  daughter  Kor.  76. 14. 
AmaTraqxi' tinin  na'vntqat  Ememqut's  woman  Kor.  1:5.1. 

Kamchadal  uses   the  suffixes  with   the  possessive  pronoun  quite 
frequently. 

lcima'7\Vi7iV  with  my  enrs  {khnan  my;  -l'  instrumental;  in  ear) 
mi'ne7iV  x'va'nV  with  which  knife  ? 
i'Tc7iinr  Tccx'oV  with  other  dogs 
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47.  SUFFIX  -kin 


-kin  (Kor.  Kani.-Mn;  Kamchadal  -in,  -n)  pertaining  to.  This 
suffix  is  added  to  all  kinds  of  stems, — nominal,  pronominal,  verbal, 
and  adverbial. 

anqa'Mn  of  the  sea  69.9  (Kor.  Kam.  anga'qen  Kor.  76.17) 
tele'nlcm  peYta.imng  to  the  remote  past  (^^Ze'n-yep  long  ago);  Kor. 

Kam.  a?ilciye'pTcin  (stem  anki-ye'p) 
Erga'tkin  pertaining  to  to-morrow  (Kor.  Kam.  miti'wkiii) 
pi'lhikin  pertaining  to  the  throat  9.3 

a^ttvoiWkin  pertaining  to  the  people  of  the  boats  11.9;  1'2.1 
a^'ttvoiikin  pertaining  to  the  boat  11.6 
qe'i)tikin  pertaining  to  the  back  16.10 
tile'lcin  pertaining  to  motion  16.10 
me'riilikhi  pertaining  to  water  25.6 
Icele'kin  pertaining  to  spirits  101.26 
o'rgukhi  pertaining  to  a  sledge  62.11 
qoima-ro'lzhi  pertaining  to  the  rear  sleeping-room  55.8 
nute' s' (lakin  ti'mlcilhin  a  ground  hummock  62.5 
tel€nye'pkinhe\oj\g\ng  to  olden  times  61.5 
jiienTco'Tchi  whence  belonging?  113.20 
loane'lcen  working,  referring  to  work  (from  wane) 
yilqa'tkin  referring  to  sleep 

Forms  with  post-positions  are  rare. 

girgglMna'ta  by  the  one  belonging  above  126.6 
The  possessive  of  the  personal  and  of  some  demonstrative  and  in- 
terrogative pronouns,  with  the  suffix  -Icin  (Kor.  Kam.  -Tcin)  expresses 

THAT  PERTAINING  TO — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

7nuriTce']cin      muyTca'Tcin  (dual)  


tite'lcin 

minke'lcm 
menho' Txhi 

wutke'lcin 


mucJca'lcm  (pi) 

tita'hin 

minkalcin  Kor. 
66.11 

wutca'kin 

minka'lcinau 

ya'qkinau 

nanlca'Tcenat 


ite'an,  ite'nan 


1111  nem 


ta'nin 


one  being  with  us, 

one  of  ours 
one  of  our  country 

from  what  time  be- 
ing 
from    where    be- 
ing,   belonging 
to  what  country 
belonging  here 
whose?  Kor.  60.4 
of  what  kind  (pi.) 

Kor.  61.14 
the  two  belonging 
there  Kor.  70.22 
§47 
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Here  belong  also  the  following  Chukchee  forms: 

Eii'lce'kln  belonging  there 

ften'Tcu'lcin  belonging  there  (farther  on) 

raEnqa'ken  belonging  there  (not  very  far,  midway  to) 

vaEnqa'lcm  belonging  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

notinqa'hen  belonging  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

Such  Korj^ak  forms  as  mirika'Mla^n  belonging  to  what  country 
(Kor.  40.7),  ganJca'lciIa^n  belonging  to  that  country  (Kor.  40.7), 
combine  two  suffixes,-A:m  and-Za^;i,  and  refer  to  persons. 

Temporal  adverbs  also  take  this  suffix. 


Chnkchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

i'gitlcin 

a'thikin 

what  belongs  to  the 
present 

tite'Tcin 

tita'Tein 

belonging  to  which 
time 

Numeral  predicates  with  the  ending  -Tcin  express  ordinal  numbers. 
miLinJcau'lcen  or  miLinlca'ulin  the  fifth 

§  48.  SUFFIX  -lln 

-lift  (Kor.  Kam.  -Ja^n)   (oblique  cases  formed  from  -/,  Kor.  -I) 
expresses  the  measure  of  a  quality. 

niinJce'mil  qe'tvulin  what  likeness  strong?  (i.  e.,  how  strong?); 
Kor.  Kam.  menke'mii  qa'tvula^n\  Kor.  Par.  menke'mis' 
qe'tvula^n 

en'lce'inil  qitte' pilium  that  likeness  I  am  sensible  (i.  e.,  I  am  so 
sensible)  (e;i*^6  that;  -ium\%12>\) 

With  the  prefix  gt-  it  indicates  the  possessor  of  an  object. 
ge — lin  (Chukchee),  ga — \in  (Kor.  Kam).     This  is  identical  with  the 
verbal  forms  given  in  §  73.     It  expresses  possession. 

ga-qa' a-len  (Kor.  Kam.  ga-qoya' -Itii)  he  who  has  reindeer 
g-ekke'-lin  (Kor.  Kam.    g-aTcka'-Tin)  he  who  has  sons 
garai' -git  thou,  who  hast  a  home  89.7  (see  §73). 
ga-pela'-i-gu?n  I  have  left 
ga-qaa' -i-qiim  I  who  have  reindeer. 
Koryak: 

g avag inna'len  vf'ith  nails  Kor.  24.2 
gaLa'lin  with  eyes  Kor.  24.2 
H8 
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§  49.  SUFFIX  -f//n 

n{l) — qin  Siiid  -iTn  (Chukchee),  n{I) — qin  (Kor.  Kara.),  are  added 
to  stems,  most  of  which  express  a  qualit3\     Man}-  of  these  are 
also  bases  of  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  which  are  formed 
with  the  suffixes  -eu  or  -et  (see  p.  810).     Some  verbs,  however,  are 
formed  without  these  suffixes. 
The  attributive  terms  in  n{i) — qin  are  identical  in  form  with  the  ver- 
bal mode  in  n{i) — qhi,  discussed  in  §  73.      When  the  verb  has  no 
verbifying  suffix  -eu  or  -et,  the  verbal  form  and  the  attributive 
term  are  the  same,  and  the  verbal  form  seems  to  assume  nominal 
functions.     It  may  even  take  post-positions. 
Examples  of  stems  that  are  verbified  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -eu 
oY-et: 

Stems  terg-;  tergat     to  weep  ni-te'r-d-qhi  or]        ,  , 

terg-i-lin  J 

Stem  'kim--.  Tcime' u  (Kor.  1  ,  ni-ld'm-d-qin     ]  , 

T^        7.      ;    %-7     nx        slow  ,'.,         ^'.        slow-gomg 

Kam.  kitnav)-  [ikin\)       \  ni-ki  m-a-qxn    J 

Stem  ayilh- ;  ayilhai^,  (Kor.1  ^^^.^  n-ayi' l-a-qhi      \  f^^^^f  ^^j 

Kam.  ayiljiav)  j  n-ayi\-a-qen       \ 

Examples  of  words  that  take  no  verbifying  suffix: 
Stem  no- ;  ni-fio'-qhi  poor,  needy 
^tem  tam-pera\  ni-tam-pera'qm  pretty 

A  number  of  words  expressing  qualities  do  not  take  the  forms  in 
ni — qvn. 

xlpli'li  (stem  upVil);  (Kor.  Kam.  iph'h  [stem  iplil]),  yellowish 
e^'tqin  (stem  f'tqih  and  aqq);    (Kor.  Kam.  a^'tHn  [stem  a^'Ua]) 

Kor,  Par.  e^'^n  [stem  (iqa\)\  bad 
gumyii'n  qa'at  e^'tqinit  my  reindeer  are  bad 
also  uwe'li  (stem  uweh)  and   nu'uqin  (stem  uu^)  Kor.  Kam.  nu'qin 
[stem  u\),  black 
When  used  in  nominal  form,  such  adjectives  take  the  usual  suffixes. 

e^'tqin  a  bad  one 
^tqi'nicin  or  dqd'tm  a  worse  one 
aHqenin-va'lin  or  aqa'm-va'lin  a  bad  or  worse  one 
aHqend'ya'n  or  aqaya'n  one  who  is  bad 
Examples  of  forms  in  -Jin  are  given  in  §  .ol. 
For  other  adjective  forms  see  §76. 

I  This  stem  consists  of  two  consonants  ttu  <  ww  which  form  a  vocalic  unit. 

§  49 
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§  50.  KAMCHADAL  SUFFIXES 

-IdXf'JgXf  is  added  to  stems  expressing  qualities: 

o'm-lax  (from  dm)  deep  (cf.  Chukchee  num-qin  broad) 
iuldx  (from  iul)  long  (cf.  Chukchee  n-iu'l-d-qin 
o'lo-lax  (from  oh)  small. 
The  plural  of  these  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -{lYn 

ololax-i^n  Ici'stfnt  small  little  houses. 
In  post-positional  forms  the  attribute  forms  a  compound  with  the 
noun: 
o'lolax-ke' sUanlce  to  the  small  houses. 
Several  adjectival  forms   borrowed    from  Russian  and  Koryak 
II  are  also  used. 

vo'stroi'  xvaU,  ni'ruqin  xvaU  a  sharp  knife. 
nve'thaqen  u-h  a  straight  tree. 
Here  vo'stroi  is  Russian,  ni'ruqin  and  nve^'thaqen  are  Koryak  ii. 
The  last  forms  the  Kamchadal  plural  nve'thala^n  u^'hi^n. 
k!—in  {-jfan)  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  and  Korj^ak  forms  in 
7i{i) — qin  (§  49),  and  is  used  with  verbal  themes  expressing 
qualities  as  well  as  with  intransitive  verbs. 
Jc!-ni'ta-in  (Chukchee  ni-gite'p — qi7i)  clever 
Tc!-nu'-in  (from  nu  to  eat)  voracious 
li!-reta't-  an  (from  vUat  to  w^ork)  laborious 
h!-hlni7i  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak  forms 
in  ge — ll7i  (§  48),  and  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs. 
Ic! -nu' -Icifiin  (from  nu  to  eat)  the  one  who  ate 
Both  of  these  suffixes  are  also  used  with  the  transitive  verb,  Tc! — in 
with  verbs  of  Type  I  (see  §  70,  p.  744),  Tc! — Icihhi  with  verbs  of 
Type  II  (see  §  71,  p.  746).    These  forms  have  a  passive  meaning. 
-kiVf  pi.  -hil'ahif  forms  the  personal  noun  of  intransitive  verbs. 
fui'1cH\  pi.  nit'lcira^n^  the  one  who  is  eating 
veta'tkal\  pi.  vetatkaVa^n^  the  one  who  busies  himself 
coUcU\  pi.  coTkeVa^n^  the  one  who  lies  down 
With  transitive  verbs  it  expresses  the  same  idea. 
txXkiV  the  one  who  beats 
Ice'jTcir  the  one  who  keeps 

Success  in  -i{fi)  §§51-55 

§  61.  GENERAL  HEM  ABES 

A  considerable  number  of  nominal  suffixes  have  the  termination  -n 
in  the  absolute  form.     Some  of  these  occur  only  in  the  absolute  form. 

-Ihin  (Kor.   -Jni?)) 

-llftin,-  iLihin  (Kor.   -Ijnni) 

-6hin  (Kor.   -dnin) 
§§  50,  51 
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-t^nin  (Kor.  -dnin) 

-inin  augmentative  (§  98,  No.  1) 

-girgin  (§  106,  No.  44)  (Kor.  -gehin,  -gitnin  -gidnin)  abstract  noun 

-6in 

-lin 

-tkin  (Kor.  Kam.-^^w)  surface 

§  62.  SUFFIXES  -Ih- q.tx6. -llii- 

-lh{in)  (Kor.  'Jflln),  the  absolute  form  of  a  suffix  -Ih-,  which  occurs 
with  great  frequency  as  the  absolute  form  of  certain  words. 
In  most  cases  it  is  not  retained  with  other  suffixes,  although  cases 
of  its  retention  are  also  numerous. 

lela'lhin  eye  (stem  lile) 

ti'mkilhin  (and  ti'mkitiw)  hummock  79.2  (stem  timlc  62.7;  but 

timlilhe'ti  62.5) 
melota'lhin  hare  78.24  (stem  milute  78.15) 
reggqa'Ihm  fox  78.3  (stem  riquqe  78.12) 
wu'lcwidhin  stone  35,11  (stem  wukw  35.11) 
Tci'milhin^     worm  37.3  (stem  Icnn  36.11) 
tamofia'lhni  a  bivalve  shell  9.7  (stem  temune  9.8) 
Koryak : 

Jela'hlin  eye    Kor.  49.5 
gitca'lnm  leg     Kor.  53.3 
pipi'lcalnni  mouse     Kor.  58.7 
va'niulnin  tooth     Kor.  34.3,4 
-lrfi{ln)  (Kor.  -lln[in],  sometimes  -JiJiifJii]  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  preceding  suffix. 
va"glinni  (stem  ve'g)  (Kor.  Kam.  va"y-Jinin  [stem  ve'rj])  grass 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  -Ih  belongs  to  the 
stem  or  not. 

upa'lhin  tallow  86.23  {upa'lha  87.4) 
Icopa'lhin  walrus-blubber  12.6  {h)pa'l/ia  14.11) 
repa'lhm  walrus-hide  13.13 
peni/o'lhin  hearth  31.13 
nawgo'lhin  old  woman  39.5;  40.1 
vamilqa'lhin  lip  14.5 
penaka'lhrn  tassel  16.10 
aiita'lhin  obsidian  scraper  39.12 
perlcaHhin  bowlder  129.6 

ri'llii'hinin  and  reliLinm  wing  (stem  rilh,  HI)  15.2 
Of  these,  the  first  five  stems  retain  the  suffix  Ih  with  post-positions. 
The  primary  stem,  however,  is  without  this  suffix:  for  instance, 

iThe  text  has  J:7m/iAi'«  because  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  which  is  the  last  in  the  sentence.    If 
there  had  been  more  stress  this  form  would  have  been  kimilho'n  (see  §  36).  §  52 
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penyo'lhin  hearth  (stem  jt?m,  absolute  tormpi'mpi  powder,  ashes) 
The  followino^  hav^e  weak  vowels,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Ih 
belongs  to  the  stem. 

pi'l/iiii  throat  (stem  pilh);  (Kor.  Kam.  pl'lhln  [stem  pil/i])'    Loca- 
tive: pi'lhiTc',  pi^'lik\  (Kor.  Ka.m..  pi^lhik) 
ni'lhm  thonor  48.4 
ne'lhui  skin  7.9 

§  53.  SUFFIXES  -rh- SiXid -cin- 
- c7i{ln),-cln{ln)  (Kor. - v g,[l n],  cTn  [ln]]'ty.[in]\-s-y.  [I^i']f — 
according  to   dialect).     This  suffix  seems  to  express   an  em- 
phatic  form.     Sometimes  it  corresponds  to  the  definite  article 
or  designates  an  object  as  referred  to  before.     In  other  cases  it 
might  be  translated  as  a  particular  one,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  objects  of  the  same  or  other  classes.     Some  words  seem 
to  have  the  suffix  throughout. 
Etymologically  it  may  be  related  to   the  suffix  -Ih-,  since  6  and  I 
(Kor.  d  and  /)  replace  each  other  frequently  (see  §  122). 
vala'chin  knife  (stem  vala.  absolute  va'lE) ;  Kor.  Kam.  vala'-6nin 

OOO  ^  OO"  ''  O'OO 

(stem  vala,  absohite  va'la) 
ra'nikicJiin  people  (stem  remJc,  absolute  re'nikin)\  Kor.  ya'mTcidnin 

(stem  yarnlc,  absolute  ydmlcui) 
ELi'gichin  the  aforesaid  father  19.11 
ora'weLacliin  the  aforesaid  man  18.11 

o      o  >♦  •  ^     o 

phiyo' Ihibhin  the  aforesaid  hearth  32.9 

ye'lichin  the  aforesaid  tongue  40.10,  12 

lUa'lhichin  the  aforesaid  eve  106.19 

qolo-a^'ttichin  a  particular  kind  of  dog  121.11 

Jcala'chni  a  particular  kele  105. 14 

va'amichin  a  particular  river  40.12 

lolo'chin  a  particular  penis  26.8 

na'lvulichin  a  particular  kind  of  herd  79.6 
Koryak : 

qoqlo'ivitnin  hole  Kor.  15.8 
lawfi'ki'Uicnni  head-baud  Kor.  17.12 
'Cffl  {in). 

nawa'ndinin  a  particular  wife  38.4 

nans' qa'tcinin  the  aforesaid  woman  39.7 

pako'lcinin  a  particular  kind  of  woman's  knife  44.3,  5 
Note  1. — A  number  of  stems  end  in  6h,  and  are  not  related  to  this 
class. 

tai'othichin.  the  bag  mentioned  before  (stem  teluch^  absolute  tti'- 

uchni)\  Kor.  Kam.  cae'ocA/(5nm  (stem  camcA,  absolute  ^a/'wc^/^j) 
§53 
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Note  2. — In  words  which  have  the  absolute  form  in  -Ih-^  -^i^-,  the 
suffix  -dh-,  -cin-,  may  be  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  suffixes  -Ih-,  -lin-. 
lUa'lhichin  106. ly,  or  lela'thin  eye  (stem  lih,  absolute  lela'lhin); 
Kor,  Kam.  Idalhicnin  or  lela'cnin,  (stem  lila,  absolute  hla'l/iin) 
§  54.  SUFFIXES  -//-  {-If^n,  -ce^ii) 
-ll-f  -l^n,  (Kor.  Kam.  -la^n,  -{a\laHi,  -\^i]laHi  are  similar  to  the 
participle  of  the  intransitive  verb.     As  suffixes  of  substantives, 
they  indicate  a  person  related  in  some  more  or  less  direct  way 
to  the  object. 
After  stems  with  terminal  vowel  -I in  is  used;  after  the  terminal 
consonant  of  a  stem  (except  /,  i\  7i,  and  t)  the  auxiliary  vowel  /  is  in- 
serted before  -Im.     After  terminal  I,  r,  u,  and  t,  the  suffix  -le^n  is  used, 
which  forms  with  terminal  I  or  r  the  ending-  -Le^n,  with  terminal  t  the 
ending-Le^n.     With  names  this  ending  expresses  a  person  acting (.^). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ri'Leti  {<ril-{--lfn\  basen/)  yi'ha^n  (base      winged 

rtW Lvhin  yiT)  yeli'lnin    wing 

naw-TceLa^7i  ( <  Tcer-le^n)  naiv-Tce'ila^n       clad  in  woman's  dress 

ya'aha^n  {<ya' al-la^n)  ya'am^ii  that  in  the  rear 

ve'imilni  vaya'mila^Ji        River  man 

a'nqalin  a'nqala^n  Maritime  man 

na'ihila  genpelqu'wlin  by  a  left-handed  man 

was  he  vanquished 
Numeral  terms  with  the  ending  -lin  express  ordinal  numbers. 

miLm'ka' ulin  or  miLuikaxi'lcen  the  fifth 
With  intransitive  verbs  this  suffix  forms  the  expression  the  one 
WHO  — . 

upa'uJin  the  one  who  drinks  (stem  upau  to  drink)  (Kor.  apa'ula^n 
[stem  apa%i\) 
Here  belong  also 

e'Helin  the  one  who  is  fat  (Kor.  Kam.  gada'Un) 
gal'micilin  the  rich  one  ^ 
Plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  are  formed  like  those  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  -lin  (§49). 

Verbal  stems  terminating  in  I  and  r  are  contracted  with  this  suffix, 

and  form  -Le^n. 

%me'Le^n<unel-lin  wood-carrier  27.5 
te'Le^n<tel-lin  the  suffering  one  34.7 
rilte'Lahi  one  who  is  lying  there  28.6 


1  See  §§-18,  49.    The  two  examples  here  given  have  no  corresponding  forms  in  n(/)— jfn. 

§64 
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i^L(^n  <  l^r-lin  the  one  who  crosses  over 
a^ttooLe'ti  q^i' inkio'i'  say  to  the  one  in  front! 
In  Koryak  the  corresponding  forms  are  not  contracted. 
te'La^n  the  suffering  one 
e^'yla^n  the  one  crossing  over 
In  Korj'^ak  the  same  suffix  is  used  with  transitive  verbs  to  express 
the  actor. 

pela'la^n  the  one  who  leaves 
In  Chukchee  the  same  form,  when  derived  from  transitive  verbs, 
requires  the  prefix  ine-  or  the  suffix  -tku. 
enapela'Un    )  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^ 
pela'tfcelin      I 
In  some  cases  both  forms  in  -Im  and  in  -Mn  (see  §  47)  are  used 
indiscriminately. 

na'dhilrn  (Kor.  Kani.  na'thala^n)  or  na'dsri'lcen  that  to  the  left 
mra'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  mya'Ia^n)  or  mra'lcen  that  to  the  right 
Similar  forms  in  -la^n  occur  in  Kamchadal.     These  seem  to  be  due 
however,  to  the  influence  of  the  Koryak. 

ki'stila^n  and  Tci'stiln  that  of  the  house 
atino'la^n  and  atino'an  that  of  the  village 

§55.  SUFFIX    -cm^    ("C^^") 
-cm  {-ce^n)  (Kor.  Kam,  -ca^n^  Kor.  Par.  -sa^u)  is  used  principally 
to  express  the  comparative.     The  form  -dfn  is  used  after  the 
single  terminal  consonants  n,  r,  I.     With  this  ending,  the 
object  of  the  comparison  assumes  the  locative  form. 
me'l6e^}i  the  better  one  (Kor.  Kara.  ma'Ua^n) 
meinidin  the    larger    one   (Kor.   Kam.    mai'nica^n\    Kor.    Par. 

inei'nisa^n) 
ia'm  rai'Jcidin  ine'ilirlcin  ta'aq^  mei'nidin  um  qiyie'ilhi^  why  do  you 
give  me  the  smaller  bundle  of  tobacco?     Give  me  the  larger  one 
{ia'm  why;  mlc  large;  i?ie-yil-i-rJcin  yo\i  give  me  [§  67];  ta'aq 
tobacco;  7nei'n  large;  um  particle  expresssing  slight  emphasis; 
q-int-yd-gi^  give  me  !  [§  67]);  (Kor.  Kam.  me'nqanqac  iplu'lia^n 
ijie'yili  ta'waq^  mainita^n  qine'yil;  Kor.  a^'cdinita^n  the  worst 
Kor.  30.7) 
ga'mga-qla'iiliTc  qe'tvuiiiiin  lam  stronger  than  all  others  (^e//;  ^6- 
every;   qla'ul   man;    -Ic  locative;  qe'tvu  strong;   -ium    [§  73]); 
Kor.  Kam.  ga'mga-qla'wulak  ina'n  qa't/vuiegi'ini) 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  older  meaning  of  this  form  were  related  to 
-6,hi7i  THE  PARTICULAR  oxE.     We  find,  for  instance, 
§55 
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e'rm^cm  the  strong  man  (stem  erme) 
no' cm  the  poor  man  (stem  no) 
This  ending  has  oblique  cases: 

ya^ce'pu  qdcvi'gin  cimqCik  cut  off  some  rawer  part  {ya^  raw;  -epu 

from;  qd-cvi-gin  [stem  cvi\  to  cut  [§  67];  ci'mqilk  some) 
armace'ti  to  the  strong  man 
armace'pu  from  the  strong  man 
The  ending  appears  also  in  composition  without  formative  endings. 

I'npic-aJcJcai'pu  from  the  elder  son  {np  old;  eJclce  son) 
The  subjective  form  of  the  third  person  pronoun  combined  with  the 
suffix   -cm   or   va'lm   (Kor.    Kam.    -ca^n   or  i'tala^n)   expresses   our 
superlative. 

E7ia'n  m.ai'nicm  (Kor,  Kam.  ina'n-Tnai'nica^n)         | 
Ena'n-ma'ymku-wa'li7i{Kov.  Kam.  ina'n-ma'yinkinAthc,  largest  one 
i'tala^n)  \ 

-cei  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  emphatic  comparative  form  of  the 

adjective,  and  replaces  the  ending  -lax.     As  in  Chukchee  and 

Koryak,  the  object  of  comparison  is  expressed  in  the  locative 

form. 

Jci'mnia   Jcmi'yi.Jc  cinincei'  I  am  prettier  than  3^ou    (kmnna'  I; 

lcmi'7ik  on  thee;  cini'nlax  pretty) 

Pronouns  (§§  56-60). 
§  5(u  Pet'sonal  Pronouns 


The  personal  pronouns  are  — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

.  gilm 
.  git 
.  Ena'n'^ 


I 

thou 
he     , 


we 


ve 


they 


mu  ri 


tur'i 


E  rri 


Kamchadal 

Ici'mma 
Tci'ja 
End' 
mu'ja 


gumvia,,  gum 
gi'ssa,^  gi 
a'n  n  u 

[mu'yi  (dual) 
Xinu'yu  (plural) 
tii'yl  (dual)  tu'ja 

tu'yn  (plural) 
a'ccl  (dual)  itx 

a'ccu  (plural) 

From  these  absolute  forms,  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  noun  are 
derived.  The  locative,  subjective,  and  possessive  are  derived  from  the 
stems;  while  the  forms  in  -gfi,  -Ipu,  of  Chukchee,  require  the  suffix 
Tea  after  the  pronominal  stem.     Thus  we  find  the  following  forms: 

» The  Koryak  of  Paren  has  gitca,  although  ordinarily  tc  is  characteristic  of  Kamenskoye,  m  of 
Paren. 

'The  particle  ELo'n  is  also  used  in  the  absolute  form  of  the  pronoun.  Otherwise  its  meaning  is 
generally  weakly  conces.«ive,  like  that  of  German  dock. 

§  56 
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In  Chukchee  and  Korvak  there  is  also  a  form  expressing  theaequa- 
lis  i.  e.  similar  to,  oi"  the  same  size  as,  according  to  the  wants  of. — 
They  are  generally  used  with  this  suffix — mid^-mil  (§  102,  30). 

Chukchee  Koryak 

similar  to  me      gu'muw  gii'muw 

similar  to  thee   gi'nnv  gi'niw 

similar  to  him    E'niw  a'niw 

similar  to  us       mu'ruw  ) 

similar  to  you    tu'ruw  |  not  known 

similar  to  them  E'riw  J 

In  both  Chukchee  and  Koryak  the  plural  forms  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  singular,  without,  how- 
ever, conveying  the  idea  of  respect. 

amto\  geyi'lqdt-tu'ri  well,  have  j'^ou  slept?  (singular  or  plural) 
I     In  Kor3^akthe  dual  and  plural  forms  are  not  sharply  distinguished. 
In  Chukchee  the  plural   subjective  forms  are,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  men,  as  follows: 

morgda'n^  tergda'n^  Ergda'n 

In  several  dialects  of  Korak  II  the  following  forms  of  the  third 
person  plural  occur: 

Absolute  Ethu 
Locative  Ethilc 
Subjective  Etluyia'n 

The  Kamchadal   forms  in  itx^  and  the  Chuckchee  forms  derived 
from  Erg.^  are  evidently  related  to  this  series. 

In  both  Chukchee  and  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye  the  subjective  form 
is  used  in  some  compounds. 

guw.na'n  tini't  myself  (Ch.  and  Kor.  Kam.) 
In  other  cases  the  possessive  forms  are  used: 

gumnin  clni' tkin  (^ox .  gumni'n  tini'nkin)  my  own. 
The  idea  of  self,  however,  is  expressed  differently  in  oblique  cases. 

Tcata'm-goino  Tca'gti  (Chukchee)  just  to  me  (i.  e.,  to  myself) 

tlni't    uwi'Tc    ga'nmilen   he  killed    himself,  (lit.  his  own  body; 
uwi'li.  body) 

Kor.  u'w/Tc  qnu'nvon  he  consumed  himself   (literally,  his   body) 
Kor.  56.10. 

Kor.  gitba't  uvn'kinat  ganxi'linnt  he  consumed  his  own  legs,  lit. 
legs  body  belonging  to  he  consumed  them  Kor.  57.2 
The  term  uwl'Tcin  belonging  to  the  body  is  thus  used  to  express 

OWN. 
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We  find,  however,  in  Koryak,  the  pronoun  also  used  in  oblique 
cases  to  express  own: 

gu'mkin  cini'nkma  with  my  own. 
Personal  pronouns  have  also  definite,  augmentative  and  diminutive 
forms,  which  take  the   suffix  -onaiolh   following  the  possessive  form 
of  the  pronoun. 

gumxik-onaiolli-itli-e-um  big  I 
These  forms  are  used  in  jesting,  in  children's  play,  etc. 

Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  {Indefinite)  Pronouns 

(§§  57-58) 

§  57.  PARTICLES  AND  ABSOLUTE  FORMS 

The  idea  of  position  is  expressed  with  great  nicety,  and  in  Chukchee 
there  are  nine  terms  expressing  the  position  of  an  object  in  relation  to 
the  speaker.  In  Korj^ak  there  are  only  five,  and  in  Kamchadal  I  have 
found  only  two.  The  exact  relation  to  the  speaker  is  not  quite  clear 
in  all  of  these.  In  Chukchee  the  independent  form  of  all  of  these  is 
formed  b}-  the  suffix  -qan  (with  n  belonging  to  the  suffix);  only  one 
has  the  ending  -(jin.  In  Koryak  a  few  have  the  corresponding  endings 
-Tcin^  -gen,  -qala'Tcen. 


Chukchee 

Particles 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Stem 

Independent  form 

this 

vai 

wu'l- 

wq'tqqn,  65.22;    137.1; 
133.4 

wu'ssin 
lM)«'te/)t(Paren) 

\nu^,  ti'n 

that 

\nan 
[Enqan 

\  En-fi- 

Enqa'n    115.2J;    71.13, 
29;  63.7,  10 

na'nyen 

h'e'niiin 

that  yonder    .... 

noon 

nq'qn- 

nt^'qnqan  70.22;  also  as 
adverb 

Enka'kin 

that  yonder     .... 

na'an-,    less 
frequent- 

na'anqan 

that   there    (not  very 

far) 
there  (quite  far)     .     . 
that  there  (midway  to 

some  other  object) 

\nan 
gan 

vai 

> 

ly  no'n- 

\vi'En- 
\va'En 

fla'nqan  133.3 

ga'nqan  83.13 
va' Enqan  121.24 

va'yenqen 

that  behind  the  person 
addressed    .... 

Uai 

ra'En-ja'En 

ra' Enqan 

that  behind  the  person 
speaking     .... 

UlO'tl 

no'tih  70.21 

no'tlnqnn 

notlnqala'kcn 

that    apart    from    the 

speaker    

who,  somebody     .      . 

\nun 

nu'n- 
(jnik-) 

nu'nqin  137.3 
iiie'hin  11.4 

min- 
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It  may  be  noted  that  all  demonstratives,  except  wut-^  En'n-,  and 
no' tin,  end  in  -n  which  remains  in  all  forms. 

The  demonstrative  stems  have  strong  vowels,  except  wut-^  EWn-^ 
and  nun.  The  last  of  these  is  treated  more  frequently  as  an  un- 
changeable stem;  for  instance, — 

hu' 71171- votai'pu  from  that  land, — 
although  the  two  vowels  u  and  i  belong  to  the  weak,  changeable  group. 

When  the  demonstratives  enter  into  composition,  they  take  the 
ending  -in,  except  no' tin.  The  same  ending  is  found  in  the  interroga- 
tive Tnt'nin.  which,  according  to  the  forms  with  suffixes,  must  be 
derived  from  a  stem  mile-  (see  §58,  p.  1726).  These  forms  appear  in 
adjectival  form  in  oblique  cases. 

voo' Un-notanqo! tken  that  one  belonging  to  this  country  7.1 

wo'tiTi-irgiro'li  that  (morning)  dawn  10.3 

wii' tin-nu' tek   (Kor,  Kam.  wu'tin-nu'talc)  in  that  country 

mane' 7i-nota i'jju  {Kor.  Kam.  7na' iien-nota' Tiqo)  ivom.  what  country. 

Kor.  7na'nin-ni'lcli-y6'lkiyel  which  stone-pine  nut  pudding?   Kor. 
34.2 

Kor.  ma'nm-qai-na'wis'qatiTc  to  which  small  woman?  Kor.  34.5 
For  greater  emphasis  the  independent,  absolute  forms  of  the  demon- 
strative may  be  used  with  the  corresponding  particle,  as  given  on 
p.  723,   or  with   repetition  of  independent    form,  connected  by  the 
particle  um  (see  also  p.  726). 

no'onqa7i  wn  noon 

Enqa' 71  um  E7iqa'7i  130.9,  etc. 

The  particles  are,  however,  used  also  independently  or  combined 
with  various  other  forms. 

raiOl.S  wo'ten-rai  ^'d.X 

vai  61.9;  62.7;  63.6;  66.30,  35;         elo'u  um  vai  66.29 

71.15;  76.25,  30  elo'h  vai  67.33 

nan 71.3, 16;  62.4,8;  65.1;  66.32        vai  um  na'n{i)  131.3,  10 
na'a7i  63.13  e'n77ie  nafi  66.32 

no' on  64.1  snqa' 7i  um  vai  130.7 

wot  81.12  wo'tqanm  um  vai  45.12 

vai  nan  62.9 
wu'tJcu-7n  vai  120.11 

Note. — The  Koryak  form  in  -qaJa'lcen  given  in  the  preceding  table 
of  demonstratives  is  derived  from  the  post-position  -qal.,-  qac  (Chukchee 
-qal,-qac)  close  to,  by  the  side  of.     The  Koryak  suffix  -qala'Tcen  cor- 
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responds  to  the  Chukchee  form  -qcttken,  which  is  used  to  form  a  great 
many  derivatives.  The  following  forms  derived  from  demonstrative 
pronouns  may  serve  as  examples: — 

Adverbial  form  va'Enqat  (Kor.  Kam.  va'yeftqal)  by  the  side,  half- 
way 
Independent  form  vaEnqa'iken  (Kor.  Kam.  vayefiqala'Tcen) 
Adverbial  form  "wo'tenqat  (Kor.  Kam.  vo'tenqal)  here 
Independent  form  wotinqa'tken  1A.2  (Kor.  Kara.  vofeflqala'Jceii) 
wotgani'rgupu  (pronunciation  of  men   woiqaE'rgupu)  from  those 

§  5S.  PLURAL  AND  POST-POSITIONAL  FORMS 

Plural  and  suffix  forms  are  derived  from  the  forms  in  -qan  adding 
the  -e  (Kor.  Kam.  -a)  to  the  terminal  ?i  that  is  found  in  all  words  with 
terminal  n  of  the  stem  (§§  31,  4;  34).  For  personal  forms  the  con- 
nective vowel  is  i. 

As  examples  may  serve, — 


Chukchee 


Kor.  Kam. 


Absolute 

Plural  (Dual  Kor.)    .    . 
Plural  (Koryak)      .    .    . 
Subjective,  not  personal 
Subjective,  personal 
Locative,  not  personal   . 
Allative,  not  personal 
Allative,  personal.    .    .    . 
Ablative,  not  personal     . 
Ablative,  personal      .     . 


wo/tqan 
ivg'tqanat^ 

tcotqanq'ta 

wo'tqanena  ' 

wo'tqandk 

wgtqana'gll 

wq'tqantna  2 

wotqanai'pu 

wotqanai'pu 


■wu'sain  Kor.  49.9 

U'u'l'ssat 

ivu'tissau  Kor.  32.2 

wutissa'ta 

U'u'thi'nak 

wu'tissak 

U'otessai'tt 

wg'Unena 

wotcssa'nqo 

wotencna'nqo 


1  Pronunciation  of  men  wo'tqaat. 


2  Pronunciation  of  men  ico'tqasna. 


qa'nena 


Also  Enqa'nat  49.5;  53.10;  96.6;   Enqaa't  those  62.10;  eh 
by  that  one  44.8;  wo'tqana  this  time  76.18 

Koryak: 

na'nyen  that  one  (absolute)  Kor.  17.5,  9;  51.2,5 
na'nyeu  (pi.)  Kor.  21.1;  44.6;  62.4;  na'nyau^o.Q,  9;  42.4 
na'nyenata  (subjective,  not  personal)  Kor.  43.5 
na'nenenah   (subjective,  personal)  Kor.  34.11;    na'nyenetia  Kov. 
76.16 
The  plural  of  the  demonstrative  is  used  in  nominal,  adjectival,  and 
predicative  expressions. 

Eiiqa'nat  qdni' ntininet  throw  away  those!  49.5 
wo'qaat  qdnu'uiki  eat  these!  33.12 
Eiiqa'at  ga'at  those  reindeer 

Kor.  Kam.  na'nyenau  a^'ttu  those  dogs 
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In  some  cases  the  singular  form  is  used  when  we  should  expect  thfe 
plural: 

Enqa'n  gittile'ti  nine'l-i-mn  there  I  give  to  those  who  are  hungry 

96.24  (cf.  96.9,  12,  17). 
Enqa'n  ora>veLat  these  men  63.5 

Enqa'n  TJmqdqdi' rati  these  people  of  Umqaqai  63.10 
Erqa'n  ili'rdq  ora'weLat  these  two  men  7.10 
The  corresponding  forms  of  the  personal  interrogative  wiio,  some- 
body, and  of  the  Kaniehadal  impersonal  interrogative,  are — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Kamchadal 

me'nin 
mi'kinti 

mi'kina 

mS'kma 
mikenai'pu 

ma'ki  Kor. 17.6 
ma'kinti 
makn'wgi 
mi'kinak  Kor. 

76.16 
me'kena 
mekena'nqo 

WHO 

k!e 
k.'c'n 

k.'ink 

k.'a'nke 
k.'ink 

WHAT 

(min) 
mi'nVn 

mi'neiiV 

Plural  (Dual  Koryak) 

Plural  (Koryak) 

Subjective 

AUative 

Ablative 

mi'nank 
mi'nenk 

Examples : 

me'nin  Hm  Eza'  who  is  (your)  mother?  113.14 

mi'lcin  yaarlcine'tJci  Icanci'irg in  whose   lullaby   are   3'ou   singing? 

120.14 
mi'lcind  ganto'len  b}-^  whom  born?   142.1 

In  Kamchadal  the  form  corresponding  to  the  stem  rnilc-  signifies 
the  inanimate  interrogative. 

Nominal  forms  of  the  plural,  when  appearing  with  suffixes,  have, 
instead  of  the  regular  plural,  forms  compounded  with  the  third  person 
plural  personal  pronoun  (see  p.  706). 

In  Chukchee  we  find  also  ma'lcirgin,  pi.  ma'Tcrrginte,  whose  house's, 
WHOSE  family's;  related  to  the  KorN'ak  stem  male-,  and  formed  with 
the  stem  -Erg  of  the  personal  pronoun  third  person  plural  (see  §  44). 
These  particles  doubled,  and  connected  by  Hm,  are  also  used  as  ex- 
clamations. 

fiati  um  nan!  you  there!     na'an  iim  nan  95.  35  yonder 
vai  um  vai!  halfway  there! 
noon  um  noon!  far  ofl:'  there! 
They  occur  in  the  same  way  with  interrogative  pronouns. 
me'nin  nan  ye'tirlcin?  who  comes  there? 
rd^'nun  not  wurre'ei-kinf  what  is  visible  behind  there? 
mi'nkri  rai  ne'lhi^f  how  then  became  he?  29.7 
mi'nkri  not  a^qa-ras'qe' um-va'lit?  why!  those  are  bad  ones    to 
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Demonstrative  and  interrogative  adverbs  are  derived  from  the  par- 
ticle stems  by  means  of  the  locative  endings.  From  these  are  derived 
others  by  means  of  nominal  suffixes  (see  examples  below). 


Chukchee 


Kor.  Kara. 


Kamchadal 


here 
there 


there  (midway  to  some  object)  . 
there  (behind    the    person    ad  • 

dressed) 

there  (behind  the  speaker)  .  . 
there  (away  from  the  speaker)  . 
where 


wu'tku  7.5 
E'n-ki  119.31 

va'dnki 

ra'afiki 

no'tiiikl 

nu'nkl 

ini'nki,  me'nki  12.2 


wu'tcuk,  a'nki 
Ha'nko,  na'nako,  ne'- 

niko 
vai'efi 


mi'nki,K0T.  20.1 


nux,  te'a 

E'nk-i,     z'u,    (xo'xval 
therefrom) 


In  Chukchee  two  forms  in  -ga7i  are  also  used  as  adverbs. 

there  (some  distance  away)  .  no'onqan 

there  (far  away)     ....  ga'nqan 

Derived  from  demonstrative  elements  are  also— 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

thus     .     .     .  En'ni'n  63.13;     Ennd'a?!  Kor.13.1,       no'nlce 

65.22  10 

Adverbs  with  suffixes  derived  from  the  locative  forms  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 


HERE 

THERE 

WHERE 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

1    Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

stem  .    .    . 

VJUt 

wutc 

En 

fian,  (in 

1  mik 

mik 

ma 

Instrumental 

wutke'ta 

wutca'ta 

Enke'td 

iianka'ta, 
dnka'ta 

minke'td 

i 

minka'ta 

'~ 

Allative  .    . 



wotcai'tl 

Efikri 

iiankai'ti , 
dnkai'tin 

1  viifikri  60.6, 
61.8 

menkei'ti 

ma'nke 

Ablative     . 

tvo'lqorl 

wotca'nqo 

E  '  n  q  0  , 
Enqo'rl, 
Enqo'TO 
65.24 

iianka'iiqo, 
dnka'Hqo 

ml'njo  60.5, 
11;   71.26; 
72.12  mm- 
qo'Tl 

menka'fiqo 

ma'nke 

Also  in   the  same  way  Chukchee  va'dflkata,    va'anfe,  va'dnqo  or 
va'dnqori;  Koryak  vaiena'ta,  vaieflai'ti,  vai'efiqo  from  stem  vai. 

Examples: 

wo'tkoivom  here  43.1;    wo'tqo  ^nvyo'ro  thence  49.2;  65.18,24 

121.20;  131.14;    wii'tqu  here  En-lce'ggh  thither  71.23 

73  14  En'nata'l  from  that  time  on,  after 

En'Tce'ciku  in  there  73.20  that  64.19;  65.31 

En"no'tM.1;  66.3;  72.6  nr/onre  thither  76.20 

En'Q^Tcin  one  from  there  67.3  na''nko  hither  137.13 
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E'rike  here  (vocative  form)  Kor. 

13.7;  58.7 
Enka'ta  at  thatplace  Kor.  21.8,  9 
Enkal'ti  to  that  place  Kor.  17.2; 

19.1 
mefikeito'     whither    (vocative 

form  §  36)  Kor.  64.21 
mane'nqo  whence  Kor.  60.10 
me'nkan  (Kor.    Kam.),    ma'nke 


Koryak : 

iJoiX'tdu  this  time  Kor.  41.2 
fia'nko  there  Kor.  41.6 
nt^'wrtfco  there  Kor.  19.11 
na'nilco  there  Kor.  32.1;  see 

Kor.  62.7 
aanikai' tifi  thither  Kor.  36.5 
fhci! nakanqo  from  that  one  Kor. 
42.3 
The   forms    mi'nkri    (Chukchee), 
(Kamchadal),  also  signify  how. 
Derivatives  with  suffixes  are — 
Tnefilw'Tcenat  where  are  you  from  65.10 

ininke'-mil  66.34 

menke'mid,  mani'nn'at  (Kor.  66.1) 

men'Tce' 7n,l\  also  lact  (Kamchadal) 

Demonstrative  elements  with  the  verbal  noun  va'lin  (Kor.  Kam. 
i'tala^n)  the  one  who  is — ,  are  also  used  to  express  demonstrative 
terms. 

En'ni'n-va'lm  128.24  (Chukchee),  Enna^'an  i'tala^n  (Kor.  Kam.), 

one  being  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a  one 
Enno't-va'lin  (Chukchee)  being  near  here  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a  one 

nearer  to  the  speaker  than  the  preceding 
Ewnu-wt'lin  such  a  one  (expressing  reproach) 
En'nu'-wa'le-git  such  a  one  art  thou  21.11 

mi' filer i-va'lm  (Chukchee  14.4),  me'nkan  itala^7i  (Kor.  Kam.)  what 
kind  of  (also  in  oblique  cases) 

In  Kamchadal  only  a  few  forms  of  the  demonstrative  survive, 
and  these  take  the  nominal  suffixes. 


to  what  degree,  in  what 
manner 


THIS 

THIS  HERE 

WHICH,  WHAT 

Absolute 

nu^he'nk 

vu-he'nk 

nu-'hel' 

nq^ha'nk 

nu^he'nk 

tJfii<.tVnu 

Uynuhenk 

Uynuhenk 

tV'nuheV 

Wnohank 

Wnuhenk 

Plural  

Possessive 

Subjective 

mi'nenk 

Instrumental 

Allative 

Ablative 

Most  of  the  other  forms  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  Rus- 
sian forms,  which  are  usually  taken  in  the  nominative  singular 
masculine;  such  as  e'h)i  (skoh),  edakoi  (a^aKOH). 
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As  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak,  the  interrogative  appears  in  syn- 
thetical form  Tni'nen.,  which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  me'fijji 
(see  p.  726.) 

me'nan-lctxoj-gol  which  road  along? 
but  the  oblique  cases  are  also  used  in  attributive  form. 

ird'nenr  hvanV  ckan  with  which  knife  have  you  made  it? 
From  the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  pronouns  verbal  forms 
are  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  from  nouns.     I  give  here  a  number 
of  examples.     The  verbal  forms  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  82. 
Enqanai'-git  this  art  thou  20.7. 
wotqanai' -gum  this  am  I  43.5,  121.14: 
wotqana' -me' re  here  we  are  69.5 
mi'Jc-i-um  who  am  I 

mi'Tc-i-git  who  art  thou;  mi'lc-i-or  127.11 
yni'w-Tnu'ri  who  are  we 
mi'g-tu'ri  who  are  ye>  120.9 
I  Kor.  Kam.  wutinnalai-gum  this  am  I  Kor.  22. 1 

Possessives: 

ETii'n  his  17.13 

Enqa'nen  of  this  one  50.10 

m.i'lciii  whose  (possessor  sing.,  object  possessed  sing,  and  pi.); 
Kor.  Kam,  mi'Tcin,  dual  iai'}cinat^  pi.  mihina'wgi  (possessor 
sing.;  object  possessed  sing.,  dual,  pi.),  vocative  milco'ji  (§  36) 
Kor.  31:.  4 

mi'lcirgin  (possessor  pi.,  object  possessed  sing.),  mi'lcirginet 
(object  possessed  pL),  whose;  Kor.  Kam.  mi'klchhi,  dual  7ni'- 
Mchinat,  pi.  mi'Tcichlnau  (§  34);  Kamchadal  lc!e7i,  pi.  Icle^n 

§  59.   Indefluite  JProfioiin  raq 

The  non-personal  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun  is,  Chukchee 
raq;  Kor.  Kam.  ya{q),  yax;  Kor.  II  ta{q);  Kamchadal  seq. 
The  following  are  the  forms  with  post-positions: 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

stem                              

raq 

rd^'nut 

rd'^nnti 

rc'qd 

rc'qdk 

raqe'ti 
(ra'gupu) 
[raqe'pu  J 

re'qu 

gara^'via 

rd^'nutct^ 

rd'nutc'id 
rd^nutek 
ra^nota'gti  2 

ra'notai'pfi^ 

yaq 

yi'nna 

ya'qat 

Plural  Kor                                    

ijaqu'wgi 

ya'qa 

ya'qak 

yaqe'ti 

yaqi'iiqo 

ya'qu 

gaya'qa 

'  Men's  pronunciation  rd'-veet.                     ' 

a^iiaa'gii. 

'ra^naa 

i'pu. 
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The  set  of  forms  derived  from  rdhiut,   except  the  plural,  are  not 
often  used. 

t' me-rar' nut  whatsoever;  i.  e.,  of  every  kind  13.13;  133.18 

ra^'nut  what?  object  29.1,  subject  111.4;  something  obj.  29.5 

rd^' nut  Urn  what  was  it  then?  34.1 

rd^'nut  u)}i  qlnd ilh?  give  me  something 

rd^'nutet  whatever  kind  of  things  obj.  32.5;  intr.  subj.  58.2 

reqd  by  what  means?  22.1;  23.5;  14.2 

re'qd  what?  34.8,  9;  whatever  32.5 

ra'qa-not  with  what  there  139.8 

re'qdlc  at  what?  26.1 

re^qum  wh}'  88.7 

re^'qu  how  17.5,  7;  why  23.1 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qa  with  what  Kor.  46.9 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qkin-ki  what  for  Kor.  26.10 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qin-yaq  what  then?  Kor.  45.9 

These  forms  are  also  used  in  composition: 

ra^'-qa'at    (Chukchee),    yax-qoya'wge    (Kor.    Kam.),    seq-Tco'JE^n 

(Kamchadal),  what  kind  of  reindeer 
rdq-a^'ttd  ge'eh'in  (Chukchee)  with  what  kind  of  dogs  has  he  come? 
Ta^'-ni'mnim  what  settlement,  obj.  33.7 
ra^-pi'nil  what  tidings?  11.2 
rd^ nota' chit  what  kind  are  14.3 

Koryak  I: 
ya'qlau  what  are  they  doing  Kor.  24.5 
yaqlaikine'tilc  what  are  you  (pi.)  doing?  Kor.  24.8 

Koryak  II  has  the  same  forms  as  Koryak  Kamenskoye,   derived 
from  the  stem  taq. 

Verbs  derived  from  these  stems  are   used  with  great  frequency 
(see  §  82);  for  instance, — 

re'qarkm  (Chukchee),  ya'qiykin  Kor.  28.10  (Kor.  Kam.),  ta'qaikin 

(Kor.  II)  what  do  3"ou  want?  what  are  \o\x  doing? 

re^'l^  what  is  the  matter  19.11 

re'qdi-kin  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  18.9 

re'q-i-git  what  do  you  want?  18.12 

riraqn'unvf*  what  for?   19.1,  6 

re'qdlit  which  ones  139.9 

re'qdl-i-git  what  do  you  want?  22.8 

nre'q-i-git  what  are  you  doing?  33.1 
1       Kor.  Kam.  niya'qi-gi  what  are  you  doing?  Kor.  39.5 
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Kamchadal  has  another  form  for   what,  something,  evidently 
corresponding  to  the  demonstrative  in  Enli-. 

Absolute E'nica 

Instrumental EnlcaV 

Locative EnTca'7ik 

AUative E7ika'7ik 

Ablative Eiika'nTc 

Verbs  derived  from  this  stem  are  formed  as  in  Chukchee  and 
Koryak. 

erika'nejc  what  are  you  doing? 

Under  Russian  influence,  these  forms  are  going  out  of  use,  and 
are  being  replaced  bv  post-positional  forms  and  verbs. 
ETika'nke  k/ojc  why,  or  for  what  do  you  come? 

§  60,  Other  Indefinite  I^ronouns 

1.  The  stem  ?iirTc-  (Kor.  Kam.  niyJc-)  expresses  a  certain  well-known 
person,  the  one  we  think  of,  the  one  referred  to;  7iiJc-  a  certain 

WELL-KNOWN    THING    OR    ACT  WE  THINK  OF,  OR  REFERRED  TO. 

These  form  post-positional  forms  analogous  to  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns. 

PERSONAL 


Chukchee 


Kor.   Kam. 


Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Koryak) 
Plural  Koryak       .    . 


Subjective     .... 

Allative 

Ablative 

Designative  (see  $  94) 


ni'rkiilut 
ni'rkenti 


ni'rkena 
ni'rl-ana 
nirkni'pu 
nirke'nu 


ni'yka,  ni'ykiliind 

ni'ykanti 

niyka'wgi,  -ni'ykau  Kor. 

50.4 
vi'ykanak 
ne'ykana 
neyka'nqo 
niyka'nu 


NON-PERSONAL 


Absolute  . 
Plural 
Subjective 
Locative  . 
Allative  . 
Ablative    . 


Comitative  (see  §  100) 
Designative  (see  §  94) 


ni'kinut 
ni'ket 
nike'td 
ni'kek 
neka'gti 
nSkai'pu 
iganeka'ma 
Igenike'ta 
nike'iiu 
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Examples: 
ni'rkehut  a  certain  one  90.20;  119.12 
rii'lcek  somewhere  12.12 
Also  derived  forms,  as 

ni'vTcen  (Kor.  Kam.  niyka'nen)  belonging  to  the  one  referred  to  or 

thought  of 
ni'km  belonging  to  the  thing  referred  to  or  thought  of  20.8 
ai'vE  nerlcal'pu  qoi'a'hi  tei'initya}n  3'esterday  1  took  reindeer  from 
the  man  we  are  thinking  of 

Verbal  forms  are  also  derived  from  this  pronoun;  for  instance,— 

riika'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nilca'yliin)  he  does  the  thing  referred  to  or 

thought  of 
rmilce' in-Tcin  whatsoever  .shall  be  21.10 
Kor.  Kam.  mnilcak  I'll  do  something  Kor.  42.1 
Kor.  Kam.  nekanvo'ykin  he  did  something  Kor.  51.9 

In  Kamchadal,  sxu'zij6  you  do  a  certain  thing  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

2.  qol  (Chukchee),  qolla'  (Kor.  Kam.),  hlola^'  (Kamchadal)  other. 
In  Chukchee  the  synthetic  stem  q'ali  is  used  throughout  with  non- 
personal  nouns.     It  is  also  used  in  adverbial  form  in  temporal  adverbs. 

quW -nikek  afterwards  (  =  at  another  certain  one) 
qole't-aHo'  some  future  day  (  =  in  the  other  day) 
gol  yara'thin  a  house  86.17 
qol  yi'lgin  another  month  7.2 

Post-positional  forms  occur   only   with  personal  nouns,  while  in 
Kor3^ak  these  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  nouns. 


Chukchee— Personal 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

Personal 

Non-personal 

Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Koryak) 
Plural  Koryak  .    .    . 
Subjective    .... 
Possessive  (locative) 
Allative 

ggZ 
qu'tti 

quti'{n)ind  i 
quti'{n)ind  » 
q&te'{n)ena ' 
qote{n)  enai'pu  i 
quti'(n)inu  ' 

quti'ninak 
quti'ninak 

qolla' 

qu'tti 

qu'tcau 

qutinina'ta 

quti'ninak 

qote'ninan 

qotenina'nqo 

qxdinina'nu 

k!ola' 

k.'ola'nk 
k.'ola'nk 

Designative  .... 

1  Without  n  in  men's  pronunciation. 


qol  ELi'gni  another  father,  a  certain  father  107.22 
qol  'dm  'na'mnirkin  they  kill  the  other  one  8.1  (see  also  8.12;  15.6; 
14.9;  17.1) 
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qu'tti  others  (subj.  intr.)  12.5 

quUi'ind  by  one  of  them  8.11  (see  also  7.4;  15.8),  on  one  of  them 
8.13 
j       Kor.  Kam.  qo'lla  another  one  Kor.  24.9 

Synthetic  forms: 
qole-notai' pu  from  another  land  14.12 
qole-ra'gti  to  another  house  12.11 
qole-ike'  unvuk  on  another  sleeping  13.5 

3.  elv&  (Chukchee),  alva  (Kor.  Kam.),  eknen  (Kamchadal),  other, 
occur  in  synthetic  form  as  given  here,  and  in  the  forms — 

elve'lin  (Chukchee),   117.7,  elve'linet  113.3,  alva'hn  (Kor.  Kam.) 

Kor.  76.19. 
cek-a'lvam-va'lin  how  differently  it  is  Kor.  80.9  (Kor.  Kam). 
a'lva  titva'fivok  I  was  in  a  different  way  Kor.  18.6 

4.  A  number  of  prefixed  particles  express  also  ideas  related  to  the 
indefinite  pronoun  (see  §  113,  nos.  6,  7,  14,  24): 

im-  all  genige-  every 

em-  mere  ter-  how  much 

Most  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  take  the  definite, 
augmentative,  and  diminutive  forms,  the  same  as  nouns,  and  some  of 
these  are  used  with  great  frequency. 

manena' chin  that  one,  who  is  he  (from  me'nhi  who) 
rd^'nutqdi  (from  rd^'nut  what)  orj 
rd'qqdi  \  some  little  thing 

ya'xpil  {K.ov.l^?im.)  J 

qoLal'nin  another  big  one!  , 

Z.''t    m-        4-u      T4.4.1  are  used  quite  often 

qu  Leqai  another  little  onej  ^ 

The  Predicate  (§§  61-82) 

§  61.  Introductory  Remarks 

The  predicate  appears  in  two  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  word  forming  the  predicate.  The  first  class  is  formed 
by  verbs;  the  latter,  by  nominal  terms  which  are  used  as  predicate. 
While  all  verbs  may  appear  in  nominalized  forms,  and  therefore  may 
take  the  form  of  the  noun  as  predicate,  nouns  can  not  readily  be  trans- 
formed into  verbs — except  l\v  the  use  of  verbalizing  suffixes,  which  give 
the  compound  stem  a  verbal  character.  Thus  we  find  that  true  verbal 
forms  are  confined  to  verbal  stems,  to  the  numerals  (except  o>e),  and 
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to  the  indefinite  (or  interrogative)  pronouns,  which  may  be  used  as 
nouns  as  well  as  verbs. 

The  structure  of  the  first  chiss  of  predicative  forms  is  quite  com- 
plex. We  have  to  distinguish  between  intransitive  and  transitive 
verbs.  The  following  structural  elements  may  be  recognized.  We 
have — 

I.  Intransitive  verbs:  II.  Transitive  verbs : 

1.  Pronominal  prefix.  1.  Pronominal  subjective  prefix. 

2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix.         2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix. 

3.  Verbal  theme.  3.  Verbal  theme. 

4.  Temporal  or  modal  suflSx.         4.  Temporal  or  modal  suffix. 

5.  Pronominal  suffix.  5.   Pronominal  objective  suffix. 

The  following  simple  modes  and  tenses  ma}^  be  distinguished: 

Indicative without  prefix,  no  suffix 

Subjunctive: 

(a)  Exhortative    .     .  with  the  prefix  «(/)  the  suffix  gi 

{b)  Subjunctive     .     .  with  the  prefix  ^  the  suffix  gi 

Imperative     ....  with  the  prefix  q  the  suffix  gi 

Future with  the  prefix  re  the  suffix  /!(/) 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  peculiar  series  of  derived  modes  in  -irTcni 
(Kor3^ak  I  -lykin,  -ikrn;  Koryak  II  -itkin^  Kamchadal  -jlc),  the  pro- 
nominal endings  of  which  differ  from  the  ordinar}-  forms,  man}'^  of 
them  being  dropped.  In  some  cases  the  Koryak  drops  the  terminal 
-171,  as  is  done  in  all  forms  in  Kamchadal. 

The  second  class,  predicative  nominal  terms,  consists  either  of 
nouns  or  of  verbal  stems,  which  are  nominalized  by  certain  prefixes, 
and  which  take  suffixes  expressing  the  terminal  relations.  The  simple 
nominalized  forms  are  used  as  predicative  terms  of  the  third  person. 
These  have  been  discussed  before.  They  are  the  nominalized  forms 
in  -m,  -Icin,  -lin^  n{i)-qin  (§§  45-49).  In  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  these  take  a  suffix  -j-,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  verb 
-it^  TO  BE.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  the  nominalized 
form  appears  in  composition  with  the  personal  pronouns  mur'i  we, 
and  twi  you;  so  that  the  whole  complex  represents  in  the  same  way 
a  nominal  form  with  predicative  function,  as  in  the  third  persons. 
The  nominalized  form  has  no  true  tenses. 

II  consider  this  unlikely,  since  in  Koryali  the  t  should  be  preserved,  although  in  Chukchee  It 
might  disappear  according  to  the  phonetic  laws  governing  the  pronunciation  of  men.  Mr,  Bogoras 
points  out  that  the  i  can  not  be  an  auxiliary  vowel,  since  this  would  have  to  be  /.  —  F.  Boas. 
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§  62.     Structure  of  the  latransitive  Verb 

1.  The  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  intransitive  verb  are  confined  to 
the  first  person,  singular  and  plural:  t-  for  the  singular,  mt-  for  the 
plural.  The  m  of  the  plural  may  perhaps  be  related  to  the  same  ele- 
ment in  rmiri  we,  while  the  t  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  the  same. 
The  element  tnt-  conveys  the  idea  of  plurality  of  the  first  person  with 
such  energy,  that,  in  Koryak  at  least,  the  suflix  -mik,  which  repeats 
the  same  idea,  may  be  omitted;  the  same  omission  occurs  rarely  in 
Chukchee. 

2.  The  temporal  and  modal  elements  enter  into  close  relation  with 
the  pronominal  prefixes.  Most  of  these  follow  the  ordinary  phonetic 
laws.     Thus 

t-\-rt  becomes  trt- 
mt  +  re  becomes  mirre- 
int+  ^  becomes  mi7i{iY- 

The  last  of  these  is  not  quite  regular,  since  mit{iY  would  also  seem 
to  be  possible.  The  forms  of  the  exhortative  can  not  be  explained  by 
phonetic  laws.     Here  we  find  that  the  expected 

t  +  71  becomes  ni 
mt  +  n  becomes  Tnin 
In  the  subjunctive  (J),  when  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  aux- 
iliary vowel  disappears,  and  the  glottal  stop  follows  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  stem.     This  occurs  both  in  Cbukchee  and  Kor3'^ak: 
tu^wi'a^lc  (stem  uwi)  I  should  cook 

3.  The  verbal  themes  may  be  simple  or  compound.  The  former 
undergo  peculiar  phonetic  changes  according  to  their  position,  the  forms 
in  initial  position  differing  from  those  found  in  medial  position. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  §  7  and  §  12.  A  number  of  forma- 
tions, however,  are  irregular,  and  not  due  to  the  action  of  phonetic 
laws. 

qdmi-plitku  eating  finishing  (stem  qdmi,  from  qamitva) 
tara'nga^t  they  built  a  house  (from  ieilci  to  make,  yara  house) 
Tcmmi'rlciii  he  kills  children  (kminni  timirkm) 
kuwi^'rkin  he  has  dead  children  (k)nmin^  vi^rTcin) 

The  vocalic  elements  of  prefixes,  personal  and  modal,  are  modified 
by  the  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  §  3). 

The  terminal  phonetic  character  of  the  stem  also  influences  the 
temporal,  modal,  and  the  pronominal  sufiixes  (see  §  72). 
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4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  have  been  mentioned  before. 
Throuj]^h  contraction  between  them  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  origi- 
nate forms  the  historical  development  of  which  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  also  a  suffix  -gi-  which  appears  in 
man}^  forms,  and  does  not  seem  to  form  part  of  the  pronominal 
element.  This,  however,  has  undergone  so  many  changes  that  its 
character  and  function  are  not  clear. 

5.  The  pronominal  suffixes  do  not  show  a  very  close  relation  to  the 
personal  pronoun,  and,  furthermore,  are  somewhat  differentiated  in 
different  modes  of  the  verb.  A  comparison  of  the  various  forms 
suggests  the  following  as  the  essential  elements  of  the  suffixed  pro- 
nominal verbal  forms: 

INTRANSITIVE 

I     .     .     .     .     -fc  we  -?)t]c 

thou     .     .     .      ?  ye  -tic 

he  ...     .     —  they  -t 

It  may  be  that  the  m  and  t  of  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  are 
related  to  7nuri  and  tU7'i,  which  may  contain  the  same  endings  as  Erri 
(see  pp.  706,  719,  726).  The  second  person  singular  is  quite  doubtful; 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  contain  by  origin  a  form  in  -gi  related 
to  the  pronoun  git.  In  the  intransitive  verb  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons singular  are,  in  their  present  forms,  identical.  The  third  person 
plural  has  clearly  the  element  t,^  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  t  of  the 
second  person  plural. 

§  63»  Structure  of  the  Transitive  VerJ> 

The  structure  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  intransitive. 

1.  For  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural,  the  same  pronominal 
prefixes  as  in  the  intransitive  appear,  as  subjects.  The  transitive 
forms  of  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  have  the  prefix  w«-. 
The  clearness  of  the  picture  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  transitive 
forms 

THOU — us;  YE — ME,  US  and 

THOU,  YE,  HE — ME 

do  not  exist,  and  generalized  intransitive  forms  are  used  in  their 
place.  These  are  formed  with  the  prefix  ine-  or  with  the  suffix  -tTcu 
(see  p.  819,  no.  28;  p.  808,  no.  67).  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar 
form  YE — HIM,  THEM  has  the  same  origin  (see  p.  809).     I  presume  this 

I  See  plural  of  nouns,  p.  694. 
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form  has  originated  from  -tku-tik  and  is  parallel  to  -tkui^  thou — us. 
The  g  of  the  intransitive  endings  disappears  in  the  series  of  forms 
THOU — us  because  its  position  is  intervocalic;  for  instance — 
-thu-gi^  becomes  -tkul^ 

2.  The  temporal  and  modal  prefixes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
intransitive. 

3.  The  stems  are  treated  like  those  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  enter  into  compound  forms 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes.  The  intransitive  g  is  apparently  absent, 
owing  to  its  frequent  intervocalic  position. 

5.  The  analogy  between  the  transitive  pronominal  suffixes  and  the 
intransitive  suffixes  is  fairly  clear,  if  we  consider  only  those  forms 
which  have  true  pronominal  suffixes.     We  find  then  the  object 

-git  thee  -miTc  us  -tile  you 

which  evidently  correspond  to  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
The  correspondence  is  strict  for  the  two  plural  pronouns:  -git  may 
be  the  older  form  of  the  second  person  intransitive  pronoun  -gi  (pp. 
719etseq.;  p.  710). 

The  third  person  object  shows  forms  in  -Ji  which  recall  the  nominal 
forms  in  -in  (§§  45-49),  and,  like  these  forms,  form  their  plurals  in  -et. 
In  a  way  these  forms  seem  related  to  the  nominal  predicate.  To  the 
same  group  belongs  the  form  in  -um  they — me,  which  contains  the 
pronoun  gum^  like  the  nominal  forms. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  pronomi- 
nal suffix,  which  designates  the  object,  is  naturally  determined  b}'^  the 
number  of  the  object. 

qa'at  tipe'lanat  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya'wge  tipe'lanau)  I  left  the  reindeer 

For  the  first  person  object  the  intransitive  form  with  hit-  is  used. 
rd^'nutqai  glne'ild  give  me  something 

The  Koryak  forms  resemble  the  Chukchee  forms.  The  Koryak 
dual  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  plural.  The  plural  -7a-  of  the 
Koryak  is  always  placed  immediately  following  the  stem.  It  indicates 
plurality  of  subject  or  object,  but  occurs  once  only  in  each  form,  even 
if  both  subject  and  object  are  plural. 

Certain  verbal  stems  may  be  used  both  as  transitive  and  as  intransi- 
tive, generally  with  a  slight  change  in  meaning. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 47  §63 
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tuwalo' murkin  I  know,  hear,  obey  (intransitive) 
tmoalo' murlcinegit  I  know  thee  (transitive) 
tuwa'lomgd^h  I  heard 
tuwa'lomga^n  I  knew  him 

The  Forms  of  the  Intransitive  FerZ>(§§  64-66) 

§  64.  CHUKCHEE 

PRINCIPAL  MODES 


Past  I 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Person 

Prefixes 

Suffixes 

Future 

(o) 

(&) 

2d  pi.    .     .     . 
3d  pi.     .     .     . 

-Uk 
-g&H 

* 

n  (/,M,ti) 

n  {i',u',&') 

—tik 
-net 

5  {l,a,a)—0lk 

r{ — mtik 
re — nit 

2d,  3d  sing.    . 

1— ? 

*                1 
n  (l,u,u) 

n  (if,M',««) 

—gq^n 
\—m          I 

q(i,d,a**)—pi 

re\-9^' 

1st  sing.    .     .      "|_jifc       1 
Ist  pi.    .     .     .       mit — mik 

ml 
mm 

mm  (J«,u£,fi£) 

,-ga'k 
{—Ik 
—mik 

mirre — ga' 

*No  2d  person.  **No  3d  person. 

DERIVED  MODES  IN  -Irkin  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  pi.  .  . 
3d  pi.  .  . 
Other  forms 


—Uik 
—t* 


-Hik 
-5« 


—itik 


—intik 
—init 


*  t  takes  the  place  of  final  ji.-  irkit. 

The  prefix  t-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliary 
vowel  when  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  initial  sound  of  the 
verbal  theme. 

The  derived  form  -rA:/??,  is  used  after  vowels.  After  terminal  con- 
sonants an  auxiliary  i  is  inserted  between  stem  and  suffix: 

qami' tva-vTcin  he  eats 
walo'm-i-rl\in  he  knows 

NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

—i'tt 

2 

-ik,-l 

3 

-(m 

gt-(t)  a 

4 

—ma 

5 

— ma'ci 
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Past  I 

Subjunctive 

Impera- 
tive 

Future 

Person 

Prefixes. 

Suffixes. 

Present 
indefi- 
nite 

(a) 

m 

2d  dual     .     .    . 

2d  pi 

3d  dual    ... 

3d  pi 

-tik 
—la'tik 

-?'■ 
J    —lal  or 

1    —lage 

* 

* 
n(i) 

}n(/) 

na^ 
na- 
na^ 

—tik 

—latik 

—nat 

— nau 

q—(.gi)tik 
q— tat  Ik 

ya — nitik 

ya—lantik 

ya^i 

y  a— lane 

ku-*** 

ku- 

ku- 

ku- 

2d,  3d  sing.  .    . 

— ( 

*n 

na^ 

—in 

q**-{gt) 

ya—i 

ku- 

1st  sing.  ... 
1st  dual    .    .    . 
1st  pi 

ti—lk 
mit — mik 

mit — lamih'i 

mi 

mm 

mm 

mina^ 
mina^ 

—Ik 

—mik 

—la{mik) 

tya—i 
missa—mik 
missa — la(mik) 

tiku- 

mltku- 

mitku- 

( )  May  be  omitted.  *  No  2d  person 

***  A1.S0  qu.    This  form  does  not  exist  in  Koryak  II. 


**No3d  person. 
DERIVED  MODES  IN  -irkin  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  dual     .  . 

2d  pi.    .    .  . 

3d  dual      .  . 

3d  pi.    .    .  . 
1st,  2d,  3d       I 
sing.;lstdualj 

1st  pi.    .    .  . 


—ikinHik 
—lalkinetik 
—\ki 
-latke 

— [km 
—lalkin 


—ikinitik 
—laiine'tik* 
— ikinat 
— [kmmau** 

— [km 

— lalkmemik* 


-IkinHik 
-laikinetik 


— ikin 


— intik 

—lalkmentik 
— Jkinini 
— lalkineiie 

—[km 

— lalkinimik 


*  Subjunctive  (6)  has  la-l  instead  of  la.  **  Subjunctive  (6)  has  aic  instead  of  [nau. 

The  prefix  ti-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliary 
vowel  whenever  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  verb. 

The  ending  -ikni  (Koryak  I)  of  the  derived  forms  is  used  mostl}^ 
after  stems  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  as  ivalo'm-ekin  he  knows. 
After  terminal  vowel  the  i  changes  to  a  neutral  l^  as  va-lJcrn  he  is. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  i  is  also  weakened  to  i  or  y  after  a  ter- 
minal consonant  and  an  auxiliar}-  /  is  inserted  preceding  it,  as  in 
ya'qiykm  what  art  thou'^  Kor.  29.1;  i'tiyTcin  art  thou?  Kor.  29,2 
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(a)                     (6) 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

}       -a 

ga—a 
—maci 

66.     KAMCHADAL 

Intransitive  Verb 


Person 


2d  sing. 

2d  pi.    . 
3d  pi.    . 


3d  sing. 
1st  sing. 
1st  pi.   . 


Past  I 


-i 


iin  or 


-e 


[kicn 
jk  or 
\ki6in 


Subjunctive 


(a)  Exhortative 


{cfii'n  or 
un 

Jc7i/<n  or 
[un 
(tor 
[kidin 
[k  or 
[kicin 


(b)  Conditional 
\cni'n  or 


un 


k!— 
k!—ci 
k! — un 
k! — un 

tkl—k 
nk.i—k 


Impera- 
tive 


k — xc 
k—jcx 


The  subjunctive  (b)  of  modern  Kamchadal  takes  in  all  forms  the 
terminal  particle  -hi,  which  is  the  Russian  conjunction  6w. 
tklnuhhi  if  I  eat. 
The  future  is  compounded  with  the  terminal  verb  ol,  (o)  to 
DESIRE,  which  may  form  modes  and  tenses  like  the  others;  the 
present,  with  the  terminal  verb  (or  suffix)  _;'.  The  third  person 
plural  of  this  form  is  -jcin  or  ji^n. 

The  numerous  Kamchadal  verbs  ending  in  -/  change  this  to  -c 
in  the  derived  present.  This  occurs  both  in  intransitive  and  tran- 
sitive verbs  (see  §  122). 

tiJTc  I  left  ticjk  I  leave 

tnukllc  I  slept  tnukcjTc  I  sleep 

tcolk  I  lay  tco'locjTc  1  lie 


VERBAL  NOUN 

1 
2 

l-Jka/i 

3 

4 

k! — enk 

tujuk  nu'koj  I  began  eat-beginning;  i.  e.,  I  began  to  eat  {t~  I; 
uj^l  to  begin;  -Jc  I;  nu  to  eat) 

1  This  is  the  inchoative  terminal  verb  (see  p.  808,  no.  63).    The  verbal  noun  never  appears  with- 
out it. 
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Object 


(l)thee 

(2)  you 

(3)  us  (except  thou,  ye— us) 


Indicative  I: 
Subjunctive  la 

Impera- 
tive II 

Future 
III 

-git 
-tik 
-mik 



-git 

-niik 

-mik 

Derived  Modes 
In  -irkin  IV 


-{0 
■itik 
-imik 


THIRD  PERSON  FORMS 


(4)  him  (except  he,  ye — him)   . 

(5)  them  (except  he,  ye — them) 

(6)  he— him 

(6')  he— them 


■gin 

-nin 

-ginet 

-ninet 



-Tiinin 



-ninintt 

(no  ending) 

-in 

-inet 


INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 


(7)  he— me    .    .    . 

(8)  thou — me,  us  . 
(9)ye— me,  us  i 

(10)  ye— him,  them 


Indica- 
tive I 


-tik 
-tki 


Subjunc- 
tive la 


-ilk 
-tkl 


Impera- 
tive II 


-gv 

-tik 
-gitkl 


Future 
III 


-gd' 

-ntik 
■■Ritki 


Derived  Modes 
in  -irkin  IV 


(no  ending) 

-fak 
-Uki 


1  With  -tku  preceding  pronominal  suffix. 
NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


(11)  they— me» 


2  See  §  73.    This  form  takes  the  prefix  ne-. 
Transitive  Prefixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Subject 

Indicative  I 

Subjunctive  I  o 

Imperative 
II 

Future  III 

!      («) 

(l>) 

I 

we 

he 

mit- 
ne- 

rai- 

min- 

d^n- 

ti'- 

mini'- 

nqni'- 

tre- 

mlrre- 

nere- 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object  me  . 
Other  forms 


(fw«)- 


(wne)- 
ni- 


(n/'nj)- 
■ni'- 


q-tne 
9- 
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The  form  -gi^  (17;  117)  is  rarely  abbreviated  to  -I. 

qenapelae^  and  qmapelai'  leave  me! 
This  shortening  is  quite  frequent  in  Koryak  I  (see  below). 


NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

-*9n 

2 

-k 

3 

—ici 

ee—tq 

4 

-wq 

5 

-mqil 

Besides  this  there  are  a  number  of  impersonal  forms. 


Future 

Ti-n 

Exhortative,  sing.     . 

ni—a^n 

pi.    .    . 

ni—nat 

Exhortative,  derived 

sing.     . 

ni—rkin 

pi.    .    . 

ni—rkinat 

§  68.  KORYAK,  KAMENSKOYE 
Transitive  Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 
First  and  Second  Person  Objects 

Object 

Indicative  I; 
Subjunctive  lo 

Imperative  II 

Future  III 

Derived  Modes 
in  -7jkin  IV 

(1)  thee 

—{la)  ilk 
—{la)  mik 

—{la)  tik 

—  {la)ntik 
—{la)  mik 

—(la)—Hik 
—{la)—lmik 

(2)  vou 

(3)  us 

Third  Person  Forms. 

(4)  him  (except  he,  ye— him)     .    . 

(5)  them  dual  (except  he,  ye— them) 
(5')  them  pi. (except  he,  ye— them)  . 

(6)  he,  they— him,  them    .... 

—ga^n- 
—nat 
— nau 
—ivn 

— gin 
—ginat 
— ginau 

— 7!77l 

—I'mal 
— nnau 
— linin 

no  ending 
— inat 
—Inau 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 

Object                             SubSh^'la  I-Pe-tive  II 

Future  III 

Derived  Modes 
in  ykin  IV 

(7)  he— me 

(8)  thou— me 

— i      — ga-n 
—f    —pa^n 

-(?0 
-(la)tik 
—{lfi)mlk 
—{la)gitca 

no  ending 
no  ending 
—(la)ntik 
—Qa)mlk 
—  {la)nitea 

no  ending 
no  ending 

(9)  ye— me 

(9')  ye— us       

(10)  ye— him,  them 

—{la)tik 
—(I  a)  mik 
—{la)tca 

—(lq)—Hik 

—{lq)—imik 

-{{lq)-i16a 
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(11)  they— me 


— gum* 


-gum 


1  we — thee  -lage  '  we — him  -laga^n 

In  the  derived  modes,  la  occurs  in  the  same  places  as  in  the  sim- 
ple modes,  but  preceding  -ikin. 

The  suffixes  -gi  and  -gcfn{l  8,  4;  II  8)  of  this  series  are  often  con- 
tracted to  -I  and  -n.  The  former  is  similar  to  an  intransitive  form. 
qenapela'e^  and  qenapelai'  leave  me! 

In  Chukchee  these  forms  are  quite  rare  (see  p.  741) 

PREFIXES 


Indicative 
I 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 
II 

Future 

III 

I  (a) Exhort. 

I  (h)  Subj. 

I 

ta'- 

tya- 
missa- 

we 

mit- 

min- 

mina-- 

thou,  ye,  he — me     .    .    . 

Ina- 

nina-                i  na^ina- 

qina  - 

ytna- 

they,  he— thee,  you,  us    1 
thou,  ye— us 

na- 

a^n- 

nana-- 

naya- 

he— him,  them                  1 
thou,  ye — him,  them        J 

no  prefix 

111- 

na^- 

qa- 

ya- 

The  second  indefinite  of  Koryak  has  the  prefix  qu-,  Tcu-  (k-  before 
vowels)  and  the  future  endings,  except  that 

he,  thou — me  has  the  ending  -n 

I,  he — you  (dual,  pi.)  has  the  ending  -ntiJc 


NOMINAL  FOP.MS 


I 

II 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

-k 
-k 

[■missing 

— maci 

ga—ia 
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As  ill  Chukchee  there  occur  also  a  number  of  impersonal  forms. 


ya—ii 
ni—a^n 

Exhortation,      sing      .... 
Dual     .... 

Exhortation,  period,  pi.    .    .    . 

Sing.         .    .    . 

Dual         .    .    . 

ni—nat 

vJ—nou 
ni—ikin 

ni—ikiiuU 

ni—lki7iau 

KAMCHADAL  (§§  69-71) 
5  69.  Types  of  Transitive  Verb 

The  Kamchadal  transitive  verb  shows  peculiarities  of  structure 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chukchee  and  Kor3^ak.  Only  the  forms  with 
the  objects  thee,  you,  us,  are  formed  with  the  pronominal  forms 
corresponding  to  the  intransitive  suffixes.  The  combination  ye — 
us  is  here  also  excepted,  althoug-h  no  indication  of  a  change  of  the 
verb  into  an  intransitive  form  b}^  means  of  a  special  suffix  is  found. 
Instead  of  that,  the  forms  thou,  ye — me  have  the  ending -mifik, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  intransitive  verb,  but  seems  to  corres- 
pond to  -milcwE  of  Chukchee- Koryak.  It  ma}^  be  mentioned  here 
again  that  in  Koryak  this  ending  tends  to  be  dropped.  In  the 
Kamchadal  forms  here  discussed  it  may  express  the  intransitive 
first  person  plural,  as  though  we  had,  for  instance,  instead  of 
thou  leayest  me,  we  part.  When  used  for  the  singular  thou — 
me,  the  ending  is  often  pronounced  -7nin,  which  may  be  an  older 
form.  The  form  ye — me,  us  takes,  in  addition  to  -inrnlc^  the  end- 
ing -ex  YE,  which  corresponds  to  the  intransitive  subject.  In 
agreement  with  the  nominal  forms,  the  third  person  plural  object 
has  -^n.  The  nominal-predicative  form  is  used  here  for  both  singu- 
lar and  plural  of  the  third  person  with  the  object  me. 
The  forms  of  a  second  type  of  conjugation  are  not  quite  so  clear. 


§  70.  Type  I 

Transitive  Suffixes 

transitive  forms 

Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

\-hin 
[he,  -'» 
-cxin 

-rrln 

-mink 

-hin 

he,  they,-n 
-cxin 

us  (except  ye— us) 

■mink                   -miRk 

-mink 

§§69,  70 
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Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

him(excepthe,they, ye— him)  . 
them  (except  he,  they, ye— them) 

he,  they— him 

he,  they— them 

-n 

-nin 
-nVn 

-n 

-nin 
-nVn 

-X 

-xin 

-n 
-'n 
-nin 
-ni'n 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


tliou— me  , 
ye— me, us  . 
ye — him 
ye — them  . 


-mink 
-minkcx 
-cxin 
-cxi^n 


-mink 
-minkcx 


■mink 
-minkcx 
-cxin 
-cxi'n 


NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


he — me  . 

they— me 


-humni'n 
-humni'n 


humni'n 
humni'n 


humni'n 
humni'n 


PREFIXES 


Subject 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

I 

t- 
n- 

dn- 

m- 

mi7i0Tx-an- 
x-an 
x-an 



k- 

t- 
n- 

he.    .    . 

they  .    . 
thou,  ye 

dn- 

A  comparison  between  this  table  and  the  one  on  p.  740  shows  that 
all  the  prefixes,  except  an-  of  the  third  person  plural,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  intransitive  verbs. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  verb  is  the  stem  txl-  (present  txc-)  to 
BEAT.  In  verbs  beginning  with  t,  the  prefix  t  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  dropped. 

Indicative  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 
Subjunctive  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 

Present  forms  have   the  theme  txcj{i)-  with  auxiliary  vowel  / 
before  terminal  )i  and  before  glottal  stop. 
Indicative : 

txll'hin  I  beat  thee 

txWn  he  beat  thee 

txlihum,ni'n  he  beat  me 

txli'mink  you  beat  me,  us  ;  he  beat  us 

dntxli'cxin  they  beat  you 

ntxlin  we  beat  him 

d'ntxLi'nm  they  beat  him 
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Subjunctive : 

intxli'hin  let  me  beat  thee 
x'antxli'nin  let  him  beat  him 
x'antxli'mirik  let  him,  them,  Ijeat  us 
x'antxlilaimnl' H  let  him,  them,  beat  me 
mintxli' cxin  let  us  beat  3'ou 

Imperative: 

lctxli')iiink  beat  thou  me,  us 
htxlimi'fikex  beat  ye  me,  us 
Tctxlix  beat  him 
Ictxlicx  beat  ye  him 

Present : 

txcjhin  1  am  beating  thee 
ntxcjhin  we  are  beating  thee 
txcji^n  thou  art  beating  them 
txcjnin  he  is  beating  him 
dntxcjcxi'n  they  are  beating  you 
ntxcjin  we  are  beating  him 

§  71.   Type  II 

Transitive  Su.  fixes 
TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

[I          -xkin 
|he        -ciuiii 

JI          -xkifxin 
[he        -cxinin 

Jthey    -xkmink 
[he        -xkimlnk 

-xkin 

■xkisxin 
-xkmink 

-xkmink 

-xkin 

you       .      .           

■xkisxin 

US  (except  ye— us) 

-xkmink 

THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 


-nin 
-kicin 

-nin 
-kiiin 



-ilin 

■kiim 

-cinin 
-nin 

-nin 
-kiiin 

-xiik 

-nm 

-iim 

I— them 

yni^n 

X-kiii^n 

-nihi 
-kifi'n 

■^I'n 
-kicihi 

thou— them 

Sini^n 



■xikin 
[-xini'n 

-rahi 

-fii^n 

.-ili^n 
[-kici^n 



-iii^n 

he — him 

-iifinin 
-Inn  in 
-iiilnVn 

-iinnin 
-ifinin 
■cinnVn 



nin 

-innin 

he— them 

-ni^n 

they— them 

-innVn 

-inni^n 



-inni^n 
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Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

thou — me 

-xkmink 
-xkimihkcx 
-icxiiiin 
■icxini^n 

-xkmink 
-xkminkcx 
-Scxinin 
-icxini^n 

ye — me,  us 

ve — him      

-cxiiiin 

ye— them 

-cxini-n 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


he,  they— me 


-xkumni'n 


-xkumni'n 


Evidently  these  forms  are  closely  related  to  those  of  Type  I,  but 
the  symmetry  is  disturbed  by  a  number  of  peculiar  contractions, 
some  of  which  seem  to  be  due  to  misunderstandings.  The  prefixes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Type  I. 

As  an  example  may  be  given  forms  of  the  stem  Tcej  to  accept. 
Indicative  and  subjunctive  have  the  theme  ^ej-. 
Present  has  the  theme  Jcejij-. 
Indicative: 

tke'jxkin  I  accepted  thee 

Ice'jcinin  he  accepted  thee 

dnke'jxkimifik  they  accepted  us 

nJce'jni?i  we  accepted  him 

tke'jni^n  or  ilce' jhici^n  I  accepted  them 

Ice'jccxini^/i  yo.  accepted  them 
Subjunctive: 

Tnke'jxkni  let  me  accept  thee 

x'catJcejsclcumni'ii  let  him  accept  me 

minke'jni^n  or  minlce'jlcici^n  let  us  accept  them 

x'anJce'jxlcin  let  him,  them,  accept  thee 
Imperative: 

xkejxdi'lc  accept  hira 

xlcej.rcki'n  or  xTcejxcni'n  accept  them  [Ic  before  Tc  changes  to  x) 
xlcejxTcmi'nlc  accept  me,  us 
xlcejxJcmi'nJccx  accept  ye  me,  us 
xJce'jcexinin  accept  ye  him 
xkejccxinihi  accept  ye  them 
Present: 

tJcejijxlci'sxin  I  am  accepting  you 

7ike'jijnin  we  are  accepting  him 

drike'j-ij-innin  they  are  accepting  him 

Tce'jijni^n  he  is  accepting  them 

Tce'jijni^n  thou  art  accepting  him,  them  §71 
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The  uominal  forms  of  these  two  types  are — 

Type  I  Type  II 

oh      •     .     .     -ic,  -il  -(x£ 

3        ...     -eJca  (rare)  -ixeka  (rare) 

As  in  the  intransitive  verb,  the  future  is  expressed  by  the  pres- 
ent of  the  desiderative. 

txlaxin  I  shall  beat  thee  ikeja'xkin  I  shall  accept  thee 

txlalin  I  shall  beat  hira  tkejalnin  or  tkejalkitin  I  shall 

accept  him 

The  two  t3'pes  of  conjugation  depend  upon  suffixes  which  pre- 
cede the  pronominal  elements.  Some  verbal  stems  are  used  with 
and  without  these  suffixes,  with  a  modification  of  meaning. 

texli'jin  (Type  I)  I  take  away  my  boots 

texU'jnin  (Type  II)  I  take  away  something  from  the  table 

The  loss  of  modes  in  Kamchadalmay  be  due  to  Russian  influence. 
There  are  a  number  of  Kamchadal  forms,  evidently  remains  of 
older  forms,  which  resemble  the  Chukchee  even  more  closely  than 
the  forms  just  described.     Thus  we  find — 

Kamchadal  Chukchee 

jiljin  yi'lirTcin  thou  givest  him 

ji'lijhum  ne'yilhum  they  gave  me 

{d)nji'ljiinuTc        ne'yilmik  they  gave  us 

§  t^,   Eocaniples  of  Verltal  Suffixes 

CHUKCHEE 

The  phonetic  rules  discussed  in  §§  1-23  bring  about  frequent 
( hanges  in  the  verbal  suffixes.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  I  will  sum- 
marize here  the  most  common  modifications,  a  few  of  which  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  general  phonetic  laws. 

1.  Verbal  stems  terminating  in  a  vowel  add  the  verbal  suffix  with- 
out auxiliary  vowel.  Whenever  the  initial  g  of  the  suffix  stands  in 
intervocalic  position,  it  is  either  dropped  or  pronounced  very  weakly. 

telere'd^k  <  t-elert'-gaMc  I  felt  lonesome 

nayo^'nnge^ <i7t-yo^nng-gf  he  began  to  be  overtaken  10.7 

In  stems  ending  in  a  double  vowel  this  may  lead  to  trivocalic  clus- 
ters, which  are  never  contracted. 

tipa'aa^'k<ti-pa'a-ga^'k  I  ceased  21.1 
tiya'aa^'k<ti-ya'a-g(i^]c  1  used 

§72 
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2.  When  stems  ending  in  consonants  would  form  consonantic  clusters 
of  more  than  two  consonants,  when  combined  with  suffixes,  an  auxiliary 
vowel  is  inserted  before  the  suffix. 

pe'nfinen<pe7ir-nin  he  attacks  hira 
tei'Tcinin  <  teik-nin  he  made  it 
qena'7imue^ ^qhia-tin-gi^  kill  me! 

3.  In  a  few  cases  auxiliarj'^  vowels  are  also  introduced  when  two 
consonants  come  into  contact  that  would  form  inadmissible  clusters. 

pegtime' tili7i  <.pegti-met-li7i  hauling  a  sledge  15.3 
Among  the  t3'pes  of  assimilation  of  sounds  may  be  mentioned  — 

4.  Stems  with  terminal  u  diphthong  transform  the  combination  ^in 
into  wkw.     The  following  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

tima'rawTcwa^lc <ti-ma'rau-ga^1c  I  quarreled. 
timara'w7ci(t<ti-7narau-qit  I  blamed  thee 

0       0  Y 

i'wkwi^Kiu-gi^  he  spoke  8.14 
res'qi'wki^  <res'qiu-gi^  he  entered  11.2 

When  the  diphthong  is  accented,  and  followed  by  a  consonant  with 
which  w  would  form  an  admissible  cluster,  the  u  has  a  vocalic  char- 
acter. 

mara' u7'Tci7i  he  quarrels 

With  those  stems  in  which  n  is  by  origin  a  weak  vowel  or  an  unchange- 
able vowel,  the  gr  of  the  suffix,  being  an  intervocalic  sound,  drops  out. 

i'ui'lcin  he  rows  (perhaps  from  iyu) 
te'u7'lcin  he  shakes 

e 

tite'ua^n  I  shook 

O  A 

5.  Stems  ending  in  t  change  the  initial  g  of  suffixes  into  y. 

ewkwe'tyi^ <€wkivet-gi^  he  left  8.7 
tiye' tya^lc <ti-yet-gd^'k  I  came  124.11 
tewkwe' tr/d^lc  <  t-evokwe't-gd^Tc  I  left 

6.  Stems  ending  in  I  change  the  initial  g  of  suffixes  into  y  or  h. 

xme'lydH<unel-gdH  they  gathered  fuel  30.6 
ne'lyd^t<nel-gd^t  it  became  12.2 
qune'lhi^<q-unel-gi^  gather  fuel!  27.1 
mi' ilhit <mi-yil-git  let  me  give  thee  121.24 

7.  Stems  ending  in  Z,  r,  ^,  t,  with  following  l^  form  l  or  L. 

gi^'Lvn  <  g-i^7'-lin  he  has  gone  across 

gene' Lin  <ge-ntl-lin  he  became  10.8  §72 
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ge'lq(LLin<ge-lf]dt-lin  he  left  59.1 
gaki'timaLen<(ja-Tci'timat-lhi  he  had  his  hand  extended  47.6 

8.  Terminal  n  of  the  stem  before  I  changes  to  ??. 
gataargnUn<ga-taaj'on-len  he  has  brought  sacrifice 

9.  In  the  pronunciation  of  men,  among  the  Reindeer  Chukchee,  t 
and  n  between  vowels  are  dropped,  and  the  vowels  are  assimilated  to 
aa,  ee,  ii,  and  after  preceding  q  to  de. 

ewkwe' erkmKewkwe' t-i-rkin  he  leaves 

genatva'Laaf<ge-ine-tvat-li?iet  they  promised  71.4  (see  §73) 
ninenlipe' Ujdet <in-ine-r-lip-et-qinet  he  broke  them  20.11 
1  give  here  a  series  of  examples  of  the  forms  described  before. 

INTRANSITIVE  VERB 
Past  I : 

2d  pi.        jpi' ntiqdttik  you  appeared  74.21 
3d  pi.         pulci'rgd^t  they  came  64.2 

tara'nga^t  they  pitched  a  tent  56.9 

n{pe'd^t<nipe-gdH  they  came  ashore  7.8 

tile'dH<tile-gdH  they  walked  64.9 

qimi' tvaa^t <qa)iii-tva-gdH  they  ate  87.32 

yilqd' tyd^t <yilqdt-gd^t  they  slept  8.4 
2d  sing.     ye'tyi^<yet-gi^  t\xo\\\vvi^t  come  ^1.% 

qdti'  thou  art  going  82.23 

gitte'wkwl^  <.gitteu-gi^  thou  art  hungry  9.13 
3d  sing,    e'gripgi^  she  felt  pain  63.8 

i^'rgi^  he  crossed  over  13.13 

pulci'ri  he  came  90.26 

na'wtinge^  he  married  58.8 

puTci'rgi^  he  arrived  57.8;  58.1 

lih'pgi^  he  looked  7.6 

Tce'rgupg^  she  dressed  up  52.9 

eine'}itl'ui^  <eineu-tku-gi^  he  called  8.5 

wa'q»e^ <'waqo-ge^  he  sat  down  15.7 

eiino'e^ <iu-nng-gf  he  began  to  say  117.25 

ra' gtie^ <ragti-gi^  he  came  home  122.7 

eivlcice'tyi^  <ewJcv:ct-gi^  he  left  8.7 

terga'tye^ <terg-ef-gi^  he  cried  7.6 

Iciye'wlcivi^ <l-iyeu-gi^  he  awoke  9.4 

Ici'wkwi^ ^Tciu-gi^  he  passed  a  night  8.4 

notas'qa''wkwe^<nute-s'g€u-gi^  land  approached  8.8 
1st  sing.     te'gripgd^Tc  I  felt  pain  101.17 

tiye'  tyd^Tc  <t-ytt-gd^'k  1  came  124.11 

teiu'd^'k<t-eiu-gd^'k  I  revived  83.14 

tilva'wkwa^TcKt-lvau-f^d^Tc  I  could  not  16.9 
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1st  pi.         mityi' greumilc  we  are  thirsty  71.14 
mitvi^'mik  we  died  64.15 

Subjunctive  {a): 

3d  pi.  niyilqa'tinet  <n-yilqat-i-net  let  them  sleep 

3d  sing.      ni'lqaty(i^n<n-Jqat-gd^n  let  him  go!  13.12 

nica'ati'aa^n<n-caa-tra-ga^ii  let  her  be  a  castaway  39.3 
niyi'lqatyd^n<n-yilqdt-gd^n  let  him  sleep  9.1 

1st  sing.     mi/ima/a'nnoa^Jc <7ni-li?nala-nng- gd^k  let  me  obey  21.10 
mi'lgdlyd^Tc <ini-lqdt-gd^'k  let  me  go  125.5 
'muanla'a^k<mi-arila-gd^Tc  I  ma}'  ask  (for  help)  135.19 
mi7ie' etyd^Tc <mi-neet-gd^k  let  me  turn  black  23.6 

1st  pi,         ynne'wkwen  •  ik  <  mn-ewJcwet-7riiTc  let  us  go  away  17.8 
minune'lmiTc  let  us  gather  fuel  30.6 
mi7}ra'gtimuk  let  us  go  home  126.4 
mra'gtia^Jc  let  me  go  home  99.2 
mita'aqoa^k  let  me  smoke  99.26 

Subjunctive  (b): 

niHi'a'nat  if  they  had  sta^'-ed  68.27 

nuHvi'd^n<ni^-vi^-gd^n  she  would  die  37.12 
Imperative: 

quwi^'tilc  die  3'e!  64.16 

qdle'tilc  walk  ye!  65.29 

qdmni'i^ <q-mni-gi^  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremo- 
nial 60.5 

qanto'  <q-ntq-gi^  come  out!  26.3 

gi^gno'pge^  sit  with  head  bent  down!  32.4 

P'uture: 

2d  pi.        revi^'ntiTc  ye  will  die  64.20 

3d  pi.         re'pkirgd-  they  will  come  10.5  (sing,  used  as  plural) 

2d  sing,     retipe  tyd^ <re-tip-et-gd^  ihow  vi\\t  A\\Q.  114.22 

r&vi^' i' <r&-vi^-gi^  thoxws^WiAiQ  65.6  (cf.  ^l.Vlrevi^'d^  37.8) 
ra'tvaa^ <rt-tva-gd^  thou  wilt  live  108.25 

3d  sing,     remni'd^ <7'e-nm!.-gd^    he   will   celebrate  a  thanksgiving 
ceremonial  118.12 
ratopa!wkwa^<re-topau-gd^   she    will  be  pregnant  104.5 
rara'lecetya^<re-rale-cit-gd^  he  will  slide  down  114.15 
reurr^ tyi^ <Te-urr-et-gi^  it  will  appear  119.10 

1st  sing,     trara! gtia^ <t-re-ragti-gd^  I  shall  go  home  99.14 
tr€v!"'d^<t-v€-vr-gd^  I'shall  die  108.1 
trene'lhd^ <t-re-nel-gd^  I  shall  turn  to  24.12 

1st  pi.         mirreyi'Iqdfyd^<mirre-yiJq-dt-gd^  we  shall  sleep  9.3 
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Derived  Modes  in  -irkin. 
Pastl: 

inenreqeurkin i' tile  <  ine-r-req-eu-rkin-itik  what  are  you  doing  with 

me  10.10 
ewkwe' erkit  <ewkwet-irhit  they  leave  13.6 
mni'rlcit  they  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremonial  67.29 
pilqd' erliin  he  dived  9.7 
va'i'lcin  he  is  19.2 

riqaviitva' urlcmen  he  was  made  to  eat 
hime'urkin  thou  causest  delay  18.6 
refqdrkin  how  art  thou?  18.9 
tinqde'rkin  I  refuse  19.7 
Tnittegiini' n'nirkin  we  suffer  32.2 
mitten  iie'erk in  we  feel  merry  69.8 
minqaini' tvarkin  let  us  eat  65.4 
qatva'rkin  stay!  57.3;  67.23 
remeine' erkin  he  will  grow  up  21.7 
Koryak: 
Past  I: 

3d  pi.  /s  •A7r?^7ava/'f^fl'7a^  they  shout  aloud  and  dance  Kor.  24.6 

2d  sing.       i'yi  thou  hittest  Kor.  26.1 
iti  thou  wert  Kor.  16.3 
ya'ti  thou  camest  Kor.  68.12 
qati'  you  went  away  Kor.  18.5 
3d  sing.       vanninta'ti  she  lost  a  tooth  Kor.  34.1 
a' wy envoi  he  begins  to  eat  Kor.  20.7 
vl^'gi  he  is  dead  Kor.  22.1 
1st  sing,     tivi^'yak  I  died  Kor.  84.14 

titva'nvok  I  began  to  be  Kor.  18.6 
tuva! nnintatik  I  lost  a  tooth  Kor.  33.1 
tapka'viTc  I  could  not  Kor.  35.2 
ti'yak  I  hit  Kor.  26.2 
tnia^'Jik  I  remained  Kor.  16.2 
1st  dual,     mitqugita't  we  are  hungry  Kor.  74.17 
Subjunctive  («): 

2d  sing.       nina^'Jni  may  it  become  Kor. 20. 2 

3d  sing.       ne'mnivon  he  would  begin  to  say  Kor.  27. 6 

1st  sing,      milqa'tilc  let  me  go!  Kor.  33.10 

mas'hi'ntilik  I'll  walk  along  the  shore  Kor.  82.19 
minan'aio'mik  let  us  try  the  divining-stone!  Kor. 
80.20 
1st  dual      mini'lqat  let  us  go!  Kor.  22.5  (see  §  62,1) 
mina'wyi  let  us  eat!  Kor.  28.9 
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1st  pi. 


Subjunctive  (b) 


Imperative: 
sin^. 


dual 


pi. 


Future: 
3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

1st  pi. 
Derived  modes  in  -lyTcin: 


minilqdlaJ mik  let  us  go!  Kor.  28.5;  62.6 
mino' yicvala  let  us  play!  Kor.  32.7 
miniTcya'wla  let  us  get  up!  Kor.  39.4. 
mina'wyela  let  us  eat!  Kor.  27.7 
minno' tantala  let  us  go  for  a  walk!     Kor.  86.8. 

niHva^'an  it  should  be  Kor.  34.12 
nani^'wm  one  could  say  Kor.  21.10 
ti^'wik  I  should  say  45.9 

quvi^yas'qi'wgi  diel  Kor.  85.1 

qa'lqathi  go  away!  Kor.  35.3 

§'//nZa'w<?  dance !  Kor.  37.6 

qamla'wge  dance!  Kor.  45.9 

qita'pan  cook  soup!  Kor.  42.10 

qawas'vu'gi  look  in!  Kor.  27.3 

qamalitva' thitilc  make  it  iDctter!  Kor.  13.2 

qanto'tik  go  out!  Kor.  74.15 

qiyai'titik  go  ye  two  home  Kor.  21.1 

qi'thitik  be  ye  two!  Kor.  21.2 

qawas'mldtik  look  3'e  in!  Kor.  27.1 

qikyawla'tik  awake  ye!  Kor.  39.3 

qaivilala' tik  carry  ye  meat  as  a  present!  Kor.  63.12 

qalqalaJtik  go  2iS^^y\  Kor.  14.7 

yewnivola'ne  they  shall  tell  Kor.  22.5 
tyavi^'yan  I  shall  die  Kor.  33.1 
tiyayai'tiji  1  will  go  home  Kor.  30.5 
missavl^'yala  we  shall  die  Kor.  16.9 


2d  pi. 
3d   dual 
3d  pi. 


3d  sing. 


1st  sing". 


1st  pi. 


yaqlaiJcine'tiJc  what  are  you  doing?  Kor.  24.8 

vai'Tce  they  two  are  Kor.  48.7 

Tciya'vjlaike  they  awoke  Kor.  12.6 

'yanr(??a*'Z;t^  they  lived  Kor.  43.7;  45.5;  62.7;  12.6, 

TcokaiviJai'lce  they  are  cooking  Kor.  27.4 

Enkayalai'lce  they  are  snoring  Kor.  28.4 

hlapitdonvo' ylcin  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 

lcana'tiyTci7i  he  is  fishing  Kor.  45.1 

va'ylcDi  he  lives  Kor.  18.4 

tiqitta' tiylcin  I  am  hungry  Kor.  35.5 

tiyanlannivo' yliin  1  shall  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 

7nititvanv6lal'krn  we  remain  Kor.  17.11  §72 
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Subjunctiv^e: 

1st  sing,      maninmila'tiykin  I  should  feel  elated  Kor.  84.17 

Imperative: 

2d  sing.      qiwiykin-i'-gl  say!  Kor.  25.4 

TRANSITIVE  VERB 

Transitive  Forms 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I  and  subjunctive: 

ti'lhi-git  I  have  thee  for  something  15.8  (I  1*) 

ne'nti-git  they  bid  thee  19.5  (I  1) 

lainlete  ttik  let  us  carry  you  away!  74.15  (I  2) 

ne'iititiTc  he  bid  you  74.24  (I  2) 

nay(/'miik  they  visit  us  34.6  (1  3) 

nantimla'nmik  they  press  on  us  63.9  (I  3) 

Future: 

nara'maiigit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10  (III  1) 
nara' nmuntik  it  will  kill  you  70.12  (III  2) 

Derived  modes: 

nayo^'rkin-e-git  they  visit  thee  52.4  (IV  1) 
nanmirkine' mik  let  them  kill  us!  67.33  (IV  3) 

THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I  and  subjunctive: 

tre"tyd'7i  I  brought  it  20.1  (I  4) 
tiHhi'd'n  if  I  should  do  for  it  38.12  {la  4) 
milu^'d^n  let  me  see  it  19.5;  20.2  (la  4) 
mipe' nfia^n  let  me  catch  him  66.16  (la  4) 
mitla^'d^n  we  saw  it  33.7  (14) 
napela'a'n  they  left  it  30.12  (I  4) 
minpe'laa^n  let  us  leave  him  29.11  (I  4) 
gina'n  li'ngd^ii  thou  hast  put  it  38.11  (I  4) 
tule'tinet  thou  hast  stolen  them  18.1  (I  5) 
nenu'net  they  ate  it  14.8  (I  5) 
d^nlu^'net  they  might  see  it  62.1  (la  5) 
yopa'nnen  he  visited  him  7.4  (I  6) 
Wnln  he  saw  it  18.11  (I  6) 
ni^y(/'nen  they  would  visit  it  53.1  (la  6) 
timne'nat  he  killed  them  34.1  (I  6') 
pinlo'nenat  he  asked  them  13.9  (I  6') 
iu'ninet  he  said  to  them  8. 10  (I  6') 

*  Numbers  in  parenthese    refer  to  the  table  of  forms  on  pp.  741-743. 
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Imperative: 

qdgti'gin  fetch  it!  30.9  (II  4) 

qdrri'lhrn  put  it  down  40.6  (II  4) 

qai'pugun  put  it  on!  16.6;  57.8  (II  4) 

qdtei'Tcigmet  make  them!  49.4  (II  5) 

qre'tinet  fetch  them  73.11  (II  5) 
Future: 

tre'ntinin  I  will  manage  him  67.22  (III  4) 

7iurTaio^' nm  we  shall  see  him  66.30  (III  4) 

mim'wkut-hit  we  shall  bind  thee  23.8  (III  1) 

repli'tkuninet  thou  wilt  finish  them  49.5  (III  5) 

ra'nmugnen  he  will  kill  him  37.14  (III  6) 
Derived  modes: 

qoi'pitkoi'vur'kin  thrust  it  in  all!  72.24  (IV  4) 

tilhi'rkinet  I  do  them  29.2;  30.5  (IV  5) 

nata'rhinat  they  left  them  68.17  (IV  5) 

tnni'rJcmhi  he  kills  him  23.5  (IV  6) 

te' grirkinin  he  threw  him  10.10  (IV  6) 

timi'rkinenat  they  kill  them  44.8  (IV  6') 

nelu'rlcin  they  saw  it  7.8  (IV  4) 

Intransitive  Fcrms. 

Past  I,  and  derived  form: 

inellhii^  thou  hast  for  me  25.1  (I  8) 

gina'n  inelu^'i^  thou  hast  seen  me  22.10  (I  8) 

enapelarkme' tik  ye  are  leaving  me  10.5  (IV  9) 

irienveqeurkini' tik  what  are  you  doing  to  me?  10.10  (IV  9) 

inentE'e'urkin  thou  causest  me  pain  31.11  (IV  8) 

mitiwku'tirkin-i-git  we  bind  thee  (IV  1) 
Imperative: 

qine'ilhi^  give  me!  15.12  (II  8) 

qenata'geF  move  to  me!  37.10(11  8) 

qenankerglpa'tye^  dress  me!  48.9  (II  8) 

qigite'tlcui^  look  at  us!  35.7  (II  8) 

qeine'tkutiTc  carry  3''e  us  away!  74.12  (II  9) 

qhierri'lhitiTc  {qinerri' Itilc  23.7)  let  ye  me  go!  24.1  (II  9) 

qenagta' tyitik  haul  ye  me  up!  67.8  (II  9) 

qineiuF'fjTc  look  ye  at  me!  70.31  (II  9) 

qaivalpoy-taurTcine  tki  hit  ye  them  on  the  head!  69.32  (IV  10) 

qdjnt'utki  eat  ye  it!  14.7;  33.12  (II  10) 

qata'giiki  pass  it!  70.10  (II  10) 

qata' Lifiyy^rki  answer  ye  them!  11.11  (II  10) 

qdninle'wJcufJci  light  ye  them  68.13  (II  10)  §72 
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Future: 

raala'nitkt  ye  will  pass  it  64.20  (111  10) 
relu"nith  ye  will  see  it  64.21  (111  10) 

Nominal  Predicative  Forms 
nayela' -urn  they  left  rae  31.9  (I  11) 
nancaatwa'wlcum  thej'  cast  me  off  31.10  (I  11) 
vanlnnalawa' t-e-ujn  the}'  make  me  obey  21.3  (1  11) 
For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  sec  §  95. 

KORYAK 

1.  Stems  with  terminal  vowel  form  a  diphthong  with  the  ending 
-ykin  of  the  derived  forms. 

ti-tva'^ikin<ti-tva'  -ykm  1  am 
ti-cvViTcin  <,ti-cvi!-yTcin  1  cut 
va'ijkin  he  lives  Kor.  IS. -4 

2.  The  g  of  the  suffix  is  never  dropped. 
ti-cvi'-gdn  I  cut  off 

3.  Stems  with  terminal  consonant  have  for  the  derived  forms  in 
-ykin  the  form  -ikiu^  an  auxiliarj'  vowel  being  introduced  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  a  triconsonantic  cluster. 

tivalg'ynckin  (Chukchee  tvvoalo'mir'kin)<ti-valoin-ykin  1  hear 
tapatekin  (Chukchee  iapatirTcin)  <  t-upai-ykm  I  cook 
ti'vikni  (Chukchee  tlurlciii)  <t-iv-ykin  I  say 

4.  Terminal  v  of  the  stem  (which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  u)  is 
not  regularly  assimilated  by  the  initial  g  of  the  suffix. 

ti'vgli^h  1  said 
In  other  cases  vg  is  changed  to  wg^  which   corresponds   to   the 
Chukchee  wkw. 

tyi'wgl  (Chukchee  tri'wkut)<t-y-iv-gi  (Chukchee  <  ^r-m-gf/^ 

I  shall  say  to  you 
quvryas'f/i'wgi  d\e\  Kor.  35.1 

5.  Terminal  i  does  not  influence  the  g  of  the  suffix. 
pshja'tgi  he  grew  old 

6.  Stems  in  terminal  i  of  Koryak  I,  which  correspond  to  stenis 
in  r  of  the  Chukchee,  form  the  derived  modes  in  -iikin  (Chukchee 
-rirlcr}}). 

Kamenskoye  Chukchee 

ti^'yijcin  ti^rirlcin     I  cross  over 
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7.  Terminal  t  before  Z  either  forms  the  Koryak  analogue  of  l  or 

drops  out. 

gapa'hen  <  ga-pat-len  he  has  cooked 
gapE'lqalin  <  ga-j)E' Iqat-lin  he  has  grown  old 

Examples : 

tiyanu'wgi  I  shall  swallow  thee  Kor.  78.18;  84. 2i  (I  1) 

miti'mtingi  I  shall  carry  thee  Kor.  21.4  (la  1) 

7nininyai'tdla-ge  let  us  take  thee  home  Kor.  33.3  (la  1) 

a^ntai'Tci-gi  one  should  make  thee  Kor.  38.4  (la  1) 

imJliilaiTcine'tiJc  they  do  to  you  Kor.  64.17  (IV  2) 

minyal' tatiTc  I'll  carry  you  two  home  Inc.  4  line  6,  p.  63^ (la  2) 

nenenela'milc  he  appears  to  us  Kor.  29.9  (I  3) 

nana^yiva'whiik  he  is  reproaching  us  Kor.  74.19  (I  3) 

nalnilaikrne'mi'k  they  do  us  Kor.  64.16,  62.5  (IV  3) 

lu''wa'n  thou  sawest  it  Kor.  23.8  (I  4) 

miyo^'ogan  let  me  visit  him  Kor.  20.7  (la  4) 

Tnitla^'wla^n  we  found  it  Kor.  26.9  (I  4) 

qiya^'thin  bring  it  here  !  Kor.  29.4  (II  4) 

mmu'mlcaioin  I  will  lay  it  aside  Kor.  49.10  (I  4) 

tiyai'linin  I'll  give  him  Kor.  12.3;  76.17  (III  4) 

tiyannavotina' nnin  I'll  give  you  your  wife  Kor.  13.3  (III  4) 

ya'nmiTun  you  will  kill  it  Kor.  76.7  (III  4) 

natdlaikine' mik  it  has  caught  us  Kor.  66.7  (IV  3) 

ti'nmm  I  killed  him  Kor.  20.5  (I  4) 

ht^'nin  she  found  it  Kor.  24.3  (I  6) 

tai'lcinin  he  made  them  Kor.  20.9  (I  6) 

nayo^'onau  ye  visit  them  Kor.  24.7  (I  10) 

qutei'lcininau  you  are  making  them  Kor.  50.7  (I  10) 

gujyka'wnunenau'ii  could  not  do  them  Kor.  40.2  (I  6') 

nayr/nvo'yTcinenau  they  visit  them  Kor.  61.8  (IV  5') 

yilenvo'ylcinen  she  turns  him  Kor.  19.2  (IV  6) 

yawa'ylcinen  she  has  him  for  Kor.  22.6  (IV  6) 

ina'nui  he  swallowed  me  Kor.  84.13  (I  7) 

tenanikyo' nnivoi  he  wants  to  awaken  us  Kor.  39.4  (I  7) 

ninanuva^'an  let  him  swallow  me  !  Kor.  84.15  (la  7) 

yena'nmi  she  will  kill  us  Kor. 96,14  (III  8) 

qina'nu  swallow  me  !  Kor  84.22  (II  8) 

qirianu'wgl  swallow  me  !  Kor.  84.24  (II  8) 

qena7iyailcini' gi  cheer  me  up !  Kor.  84.27  (II  8) 

qiiiamhla'tiTc  ye  louse  me  !  Kor.  24.9  (II  9) 

qinatinunla'tilc  prepare  ye  provisions  for  me  Kor.  13.4  (II  9) 

qwuLa'giUa  tie  ye  her  !  Kor.  23.4  (II  10) 

•  Waldemar  Jochelson,  The  Koryak.    Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VI. 
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qi'wgutta  tell  ye  him  !  Kor.  74.20  (II  10) 
qiyo^ola'ijitca  vi.sit  3'e  herl  Kor.  23.7  (II  10) 
viyanneimi coi' Qi'nn  they  will  keep  me  back  Kor.  60.5  (I  11) 
ixaya'nuw-gnvi  they  will  eat  me  Kor.  78.21  (I  11) 
For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  see  §  95. 

§§  73-74.  Predicative  Form  of  ^ominalizeil  Verh 

§  73.  FORMS  DERIVED  FROM  INTRANSITIVE  VERB 

Nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  are  combined  with  the  suffixed  per- 
sonal pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  j^ersons,  and  thus  express  the 

idea  to  be .   Verbal  stems  are  nominalized  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  third  person  such  verbs  take  the  affixes — 

1.  sing,  ni — qin     1  .    . 

I  *•     .   one  who  is  in  a  condition  or  performs  an  action 

2.  sintr.  g^ — Jin     jone  who  has  attained  a  condition   or  who  has 
pi.      ge — linet  J     performed  an  action 

The  second  form  ma}'  also  be  used  with  nouns,  and  expresses  one 

WHO  HAS .     In  the  singular  a  connective  i  occurs  between  the 

verbal  stem  and  the  suffixed  pronoun.  In  the  first  person  singular  of 
verbs  ending  in  a  consonant  the  connective  i  forms  a  syllable  and  the 
initial  g  of  the  suffix  giim  drops  out.  In  Koryak,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  retained.  When  the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  i  forms  a  diph- 
thong with  it  and  the  g  of  ^u?yi  is  retained.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates thet^e  forms. 


3d  sing. 
3d  pi.    . 

1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.   . 
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Noun 


Nominalized  Verbs 


(a) 


(6) 


ge- 


Suffix 

Noun 

Nominalized  Verbs 

(a) 

(b) 

-g'n 

lin 

■etrtrtl 

-q'net 

-Vnet 

-i-um 

j 

-igit 

-mtfrf 

-Uiri 
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KORYAK 


3d  sing. 
3d  dual 
3d  pi.    . 


1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
1st  dual 
2d  dual 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.    . 


Prefix 


Noun 


Nominalized  Verb 


(a) 


(b) 


Suffix 


Noun 

Nominalized  Verbs 

(a) 

(b) 

-at,-t,-ti 

-au,u, 

-wwi,-wgi 

-q'li 

-qhiat 

-qrnau 

-lin 

-linat 

-linau 

-jgum 

-i9\ 

-muyi 

-muyu,  muii,  mu ' 

-tuyi 

-tiiyv,,  tuu,  t  u  ■ 


1  The  contracted  forms  mu  and  tu,  do  not  change  their  vowels  in  harmony  with  hard  vowels  of  the 


Examples : 
Nouns : 

1st  sing. 


2d  sing. 

1st  pi. 

Nominalized 

3d  sinsr. 


3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

2d  sing. 

1st  pi. 

2d  pi. 

Nominalized 

3d  sing. 

3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

1st  pi. 


o'rguMl-e^m  I  am  one  who  has  no  sledge  78.6. 

Tce'lei-{g)um<'kele-i-gum  I  am  a  kele 

qla'ul-e-um  I  am  a  man  116.32 

fce'us'qdt-i-gir  thou  art  a  woman  136.15. 

Tce'lei-git  thou  art  a  kele  15.11 

ili'Ld-mu'ri  we  are  islanders  11.11. 
verbs  (a): 

nignopitva'qen  he  was  one  who  remained  crouch- 
ing 7.4. 

nine'lqin  he  is  one  who  becomes  a  —  8.7. 

nimitva'qenat  they  were   those  who  lived  in  a 
camp  13.3. 

ni'lqdt-i-um  I  am  one  who  was  there  66.36. 

na^Iaioi'gum  <n-a^law-i-{g)um  I  defecated  76.5 

wu'tku  nitvai'-gir  you  are  one  who  stays  here  7.5. 

nine'l-i-git  you  are  one  who  becomes  a  —  10.11. 

ni' 'pkir-muri  we  are  those  who  came  11.1. 

me'fiki  ni't-turi  where  are  you?  12.2. 
verbs  (b) : 

ganto'len  he  was  one  who  had  gone  out  8.4. 

ge'ilculin  he  was  one  who  had  spent  time  7.2. 

gi'ulinet  they  were  those  who  had  said  11.11. 

gene'Linet  they  were  those  who  had  become  —  9.4. 

gene'l-i-um  I  am  the  one  who  has  become  a  - —  17.6. 

gelerei' -gum  < g-elere-i-{g)um  I  was  feeling  dull 

ge'lhi-muri  we  were  the  ones  to  whom  it  happened 
65.11.  §73 
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Koryak : 
Nouns : 

1st  sing,     qla' wul-e-gum  I  am  a  man  Kor.  22.1. 
1st  pi.    Tcmi' fli-mu' yi  we  are  children  Kor.  70.20. 
Nominalized  verbs  (a) : 

3d  sing,     na^danvoqen  he  was  the  one  who  was  urinating 
Kor.  14.2. 
niqahaiaflvoqen  he  was  the  one  who  began  to 
cry  aloud  Kor.  78.10. 
3d  du.     nalniqa'tvuqinet  they  were  the  ones  who  were 

quite  successful  Kor.  88.21. 
3d  pi.     nanyamda' caqenau  they  are  those  that  taste  of 
fat  Kor.  25.5. 
1st  sing,     nannicvina'w-gum  I  am   one  who  is  getting 

angry  Kor,  31.2. 
2d  sing,     nita' witkmi-gi  you  are  one  who  is  doing  mis- 
chief Kor".  82.9. 
Nominalized  verbs  (&) : 

3d  sing,     gaya'lqiwlin  he  was  the  one  who  had  entered 
kor.  14.1. 
3d  du.     gata'waTiJenat   the}^  were   the  ones  who   had 

moved  on  Kor,  19,9, 
3d  pi.     gaqi'tilinau  they  were  the  ones  who  were  frozen 
Kor.  14.2. 
1st  sing.     gatuyihiniHa't-i-giim  I   am  the  one  who   has 
given  birth  to  a  child  Kor.  64.12. 
1st  pi.     gano^'l-mu'yu  we  are  the  ones  who  have  be- 
come —  Kor.  37.4, 
2d  sing,     galu'tai-gi  you  are  the  one  who  has  urinated 
Kor.  60,6. 


§  74.  FORMS  DERIVED  FROM  TRANSITIVE  VERB 

The  nominalized  form  of  the  transitive  verb  has  in  the  n{i)-  form 
throughout  the  prefix  ine-,  which  makes  the  verbal  theme  passive. 


Prefix 

(a) 

(&) 

(0) 

(ft) 

3d  sing.    .    .    , 

3d  pi 

1st  sing.   .    ,    . 
2d  sing.    ,    ,    , 

1st  pi 

2d  pi 

n{i) 

95 

{ine)—q'n                  . 
{ine)—qinet 
{ine) — i-gUm 
{ine)—lgit 
{ine)— muri 
{i7ie)—luri 

{ine) — lin 
{ine)—Unet 

— i  {g)um 
{ine)-m 

— muri 
{ine)— turi 

-tku-lgil 
-tku-turi 
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3d  sing. 
3d  dual. 
3d  pi.  . 
1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
1st  dual. 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  dual. 
2d  pi.     . 


Prefix 


(a)  (6) 


n(i) 


(o) 


ma— gin 
ina—qinat 
ina — qinau 
in  a — Igum 
ina—Jgit 
ina~inuyu 
ina~tuyu 
ina — irmyi 
ina — tuyi 


(6) 


-l[n 

-I  inat 

-linau 

-IgUni 

■igii 

-muyu 

-tuyu 

-muyi 

-tuyi 


In  meaning  this  form  agrees  with  the  intransitive  nominalized  verb. 

It  may  be  translated  the  one  whom  i  — ,  etc. 

ELo'n  nenapela'lguni  he  is  the  one  whom  I  leave 

git  nenapelai' gum  you  are  the  one  whom  I  leave 

qa'at  ninei'raiiiuni.  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  1  take 

nena'nme-git  they  are  the  ones  whom  you  kill  23.4 

Accordingl}',  when  the  object  of  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  the  nominal 

third  person  appears  also  in  the  plural. 

The  third  person  plural  subject  occurs  also  without  ine-  and  has 

active  sense. 

qa'at  JupUgfqhiat  the  reinde.n-  are  the  ones  whom  they  leave  (or, 

perhaps,  the  reindeer  are  in  the  condition  of  being  left). 

qa'at  ninei'?/titqwet  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  he  takes 

ni'nmugefi  ora'weLan  Eiwhue'id  the  St.  Lawrence  people  were  the 

ones  who  killed  the  men  12.11 

pipE'Tcilkin  riena'nmuqm  a  mouse  was  killed  by  him  89.24 

ni'uqinet  qu'tti  several  were  the  ones  who  said  to  them  59.2 

nini'uqinet  they  were  told  by  him  73.13 

ti'Lik  neime'nqdet  the}^  were  those  who  were  approaching  (to)  the 

entrance  (intransitive)  103.1 

nineimeii! qin  wa'Iqar  he  was  one  who  approached  the  house 

57.6 

tayo'lhit  nenaime' qmat  he  was  one  who  hung  up  the  needlecases 

82.10 

The  nominalized  transitive  verb  in  ge-  has  two   forms— one   the 

passive,  meaning  i,  the  one  who  has  been — ,  etc. ;   the  other  active, 

derived  from  those  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  which  are  replaced  by 

intransitive  forms  (see  p.  741),  except  -tlci. 

The  third  person,  with  or  without-ir!«-may  be  used  in  an  active  or 

passive  sense. 
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gape'lalen  he  was  leaving  him,  or  he  was  left 
genlete'n-muri  he  was  the  one  who  took  us  away  74.23 
geniggewgiL'ulinet  he  was  the  one  who  awakened  them  12.12 

Examples,  Koryak: 

(a)  nenaaifiawnivo' gen  she  was  the  one  who  called  him  Kor.  74.29 
nenanufivo' qenau  she  was  the  one  who  ate  them  Kor.  59.9 
ninataikifivo' qenau  she  was  the  one  who  made  them  Kor.  59.5 
nassi' uvo-gum  they  are  the  ones  who  are  untying  me  Kor.  39.3 
nenemeye'ye-ge  art  thou  the  one  who  is  seeking  it?  Kor.  49.9 
nenavo^' fivo-mu' yu  we  are  those  who  find  them  Kor.  59.9 

(6)  gewiiivo'hnat  they  were  the  two  whom  he  told  Kor.  13.2 

ga'nmihna'U  they  were  the  ones  whom  they  had  killed  Kor.  12.8 
ganta'vntJcifiau-m,u'yi  we  are  the  ones  whom  they  have  defiled 

Kor.  29.6 
ganta'witkinaw-i-g-i  thou  art  the  one  whom  they  have  defiled 
Kor.  31 .1 

§§  75-81.  Notes  on  Certain  Ver'bs 

§  75.  To  be,  —{t 

The  Chukchee  verbal  stem  -it,  Kor.  Kam.  -it,  expresses  the  idea 
TO  BE.  In  the  pronounciation  of  men  the  t  is  lost  in  Chukchee  in 
intervocalic  position.  The  women  say  instead  of  i'lrkin  of  the  men 
i'tiiiin.  In  other  words  with  terminal  t  of  stem  they  may  drop  it, 
as  in  yilqaeMin  he  sleeps. 

i'n^kin,  Kor.  Kam.  iti'ylcin  he  is 

me'fiki  nit-turif  where  are  you? 

7ni'fikrl  ni'tginf  how  was  he?  17.12 

It  is  used  with  the  verbal  noun  in  -td,  and  with  the  noun  in  -nu  (see 
§  95,  p.  784,  §  103,  no.  34). 

iauhiwa'-va'rat  ti'mqug  inrt'td-n  i'irkin  the  Reindeer    Chukchee 

people  are  partW  self-destroying 
Ta'ii'hichit  urn  em-vi^'td  ni'tqinet  the  Russians  are  just  dying 
len-gami'ivata  i'tyi^  he  could  not  eat  80.7 
agami'tvdka  ql'tyitik  don't  ye  eat  (of  it)  64.19 
e'rmu  ti'tyd^h  1  was  a  chief  (literall}^  I  was  what  serves  as  a  chief) 
gai'raicile  tri'tyd^  1  am  going  to  be  rich 
qaremena'na  ri'tyd^  thou  shalt  not  be  it  23.6 
li'e-narau'tile  mmi'mnik  {<^min-it-mik)  let  us  really  try  to  get 

wives  57.1 
ena'nmihi  i'tkdl-i-um  I  am  not  a  murderer  24.8 
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It  seems  possible  that  the  element  i  in  the  nominalized  verbs  is 
derived  from  this  stem  (see  note  1  p.  734). 

nu-wa'lom-e-urn  I  am  hearing 
ni-yi'lqdt-i-um  I  am  sleeping 

§  76.  TO  LIVE,  TO  BE  -tva 

This  stem  occurs  both  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  It  expresses  a 
longer  duration  than  it. 

dqdline'td  ti'tyd^lc  I  was  in  fear 

em-aqdiine'td  titva'a^li  I  was  continually  just  in  fear 

va'rkin  (Chukchee),  va'ykin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  lives 

awgo'liTca  tiiva'i'Tcin  1  remain  without  an  assistant  124.5 

ni'mnim  vai  ci'mteqdi  va'rkin  a  settlement  then  quite  near  is  7.7 

i'luTcd  qatva'rlcin  remain  without  motion!  57.3 

mi'nTcri  mititva  rkni  how  shall  I  be?  124.3 

erri-nu'nitin  inHrikri  ni'tvaqen  how  are  those  from  the  mainland? 

13.9 
wu'tku  nitvai'gir  you  stay  here  7. 5 

It  is  used  as  a  synthetic  element  in  many  verbs. 

ratva'rkin  {<ra-tva)  he  house-lives  (i.  e.,  he  is  at  home) 

oratva'rlcin  {<ora-tva)  he  stays  long 

waqotva'lik  {waqo-tva)  he  (remained)  seated  102.24 

a'nqak  nimitva' qenat  {<.nijn-tva  settlement  remains)  they  lived 

on  the  sea  13.3 
nuwkotitva' qen  ( <  wkot-tva)  he  was  tied 
gawlcotitva'ta  being  tied  122.24 
qamitva'  to  eat 
eulete'l-va'lin  being  of  elongated  form  91.15 

In  Koryak  the  stem  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  tva  in 
independent  form. 

jE^i'/li'w  vaV/n  (Chukchee),  Enna'^an  i'tala^n  (Kor.  Kam.)  one  being 
thus 
Still  in  compounds  the  stem  tva  occurs  with  great  frequency. 

vaha'le-tva'ykin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  is  seated 
Some  stems  when  combined  with  va'lin  do  not  take  the  ablaut: 

o 

mifikri-va'lin  of  what  kind 

*  o 

me' cen'lcu-wa'le-um  I  am  a  fairly  good  one 

A  number  of  stems  expressing  qualities  form  adjectival  forms  by 
composition  with  -tva-  (it-  Koryak),  in  the  form  va'lin  {%'taJa^n 
Koryak)  (see  p.  814).  §76 
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Icoulo'qu-wj'lin  (stem  koulo'qi)  round 
wi'6hifi-vi'Lin  (stem  wi'dhiH)  flat 

Koryak: 

qo'loh-i'tala-n  (stem  qo'loh)  round 
vicJiiyin-i'tdla-n  (stem  vichiyifi)  flat. 

In  all  these  cases  the  stem  takes  the  sufRx — (i)n,  which  in  some 
positions  undergoes  phonetic  modifications;  as  ta'ftum-va'lin  a  good 
one,  from  ta'niFi-va'lin. 

The  stem  in  composition  with  va'lin  may  also  take  postpositions. 
e'mpum-va'lin  or  empa'qu-wa'hn   (stem  imp)   the  one  who  is 

downcast 
vicha'qu-wa'lin  flat 

This  form  fre^iuently  expresses  the  comparative: 
qa'tvum-va'lin  (stem  qetv)  the  stronger  one 
Kor.  qa'tviii-i'tala^n  (stem  qatv)  the  stronger  one 
(ja'm'ja-qla'uhx  qa'tvum-va'l-e-um  I  am  stronger  than  all  (the 

other)  men 
gum  gini'l:  rnai' Efiku-iDa'l-e-um  I  am  greater  than  you  92.11 

The  allative  with  va'lin  signifies  possession  of  a  quality  to  a  slight 
degree. 

ceute'tu-wa'hn  (stem  ciut)  somewhat  low 

tafie'tu-wa'lin  (stem  ten)  somewhat  good,  moderately  good 

§  77.  TO  BECOME  nel 

The  stem  Chukchee  ??«/,  Kor.  Kam.  7idl  is  used  much  more  fre- 
quenth'  in  Chukchee  than  iu  Kor3'ak.  It  is  combined  with  the  noun 
in  -nu  (see  §  103,  no.  34). 

gu'mah  einno'l-te'vigo  qine'lhi^   become  ye  what   serves   as  my 

spleen  companions^  (i.  e.,  became  ye  my  friends) 
rirka'ne  nine'Ugit  you  have  become  a  walrus  10.11  (also  10.8) 
ginni'lcii  ne'ly'd^t  they  became  the  quarry  12.2 
ne'us'qdtu  gene'Lin  he  became  a  woman  116.21 
mi'mlu  gene'Lin  it  became  water  101.27 
a^qa'-rkila  gene'llwn  I  became  one  to  be  pursued  hard  17.6 
em-ginn' n-nik'i' td  ne'lyi^  it  came  to  be  just  midnight  9.11 
girgo'l  gene'Lmet  they  came  to  be  high  9.4 
a^tto'oca  nme'lqin  he  came  to  be  in  front  8.7 
ne'lirTcni  (Chuckee),  na'h'Jcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  becomes,  turns  into 

The  corresponding  Koryak  stem  is  used  but  rarely. 

'  See  The  Chukchee,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  563,  Note  2. 
§77 
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§  78.  TO  TAKE  OR  HAVE  SOME  ONE  AS  In 

The  Chukchee  stem  In  {msdial  /A),  Kor.  Kam.  In,  signities  to  take  or 
HAVE  SOME  ONE  AS  SOMETHING.  The  direct  object  is  in  the  absolute 
form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -nu  (see  §  103,  no.  34). 

li'nirlcin  (Chukcliee),  hniyJcm  (Kor.  Kam.)  you  take  him  for 

gitta'p-qla'ule  mi'lhigit  let  me  take  you  for  a  clever  man 

giu  ni'lhdqinet  ne'lkit  as  unknown  ones  the}'  had  their  skins  (i.  e., 

the}'  did  not  know  them) 
pu'relu  nalhinno'a^n  they  began  to  have  him  for  a  slave  8.2 
va'lat  ri'lhe  nineUhdqln.  he  has  knives  as  wings  15.2 
wi'yolu  qinelhi'r'kin  have  me  as  a  servant  95.7 
leule'wu  ine'Uiii^  he  has  me  as  something  to  be  wronged  25.1 

With  nouns  expressing  emotions  this  verb  is  used  throughout  as 
indirect  object,  to  express  emotional  conditions. 

yei'vecu  h'nirlcin  (Chukchee),  yalra'cu  liniylcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  as 

one  serving  as  (an  object  of)  compassion  you  have  him 
te'nnn  Ifnirkin  (Chukchee),  taJnnu  lini'yTcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  as  one 

serving  as  laughing-stock  you  have  him 
re'qci  leule'wu  ge'lhium  what  made  me  a  laughing-stock?  117.19 
jjegcl'nu  ti'lhigit  1  have  thee  as  an  object  of  interest  15.8 
pegci'nuine'lhii^  you  have  meddling  interest  in  me  22.9;  also  15.8 

§  79.  TO  MAKE  SOME  ONE  SOMETHING  rtr 

The  stem,  Chukchee  rtc  (medial  tc),  Kor.  Kam.  ytc  (medial  tc),  Kor. 
Par.  yss  (medial  .s.s),  signities  to  make  something  into  something. 
The  direct  object  is  in  the  absolute  form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -iiu 
(see  §  103,  no.  34). 

ritci'r'kin  (Chukchee),   yitci'ylcin  (Kor.   Kam.),  yi.'^si'y'kin   (Kor. 

Par.)  3'ou  make  him  into 
Enqa'n  vai  rawku' tcinin  laoo-qa'ane  mitci'rTci7i  that  here  doe,  one 

serving  as  sledge  train  reindeer  I  shall  make  her 
elqu'tlcd  ritcinin  he  made  him  not  standing  115.4 
efii'nqdilcd  nere'tciinuTc  they  will  make  us  childless  39.4 
pai'wake  ri' tcinin  he  rejects  it  13U.28 

§  80.  TO  HAVE  SOME  ONE  FOR  SOMETHING  rt 

The  stem,  Chukchee  rt  (medial  nt),  Kor.  Kam.  yt  (medial  nt)  takes 
the  direct  object  in  the  absolute  case,  the  indirect  object  with  the 
ending  -nu. 

elcke'nu.  ti'ntid^n  Ri' nto  I  have  Ri'nto  as  what  serves  as  a  son 

§§78,  79,  80 
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It  is  often  combined  with  the  verbal  noun  of  transitive  verbs  in  -td 
to  express  the  same  idea,  thus  forming  a  periphrastic  expression. 
The  verb  rt  is  referred  directly  to  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb, 
to  the  nominal  form  of  which  it  is  joined, 

gilimia'n  clnl't  la^'td  trenti' nmet  qa'at  myself  as  something  to 
look  on  1  shall  have  the  reindeer  (i.  e.  I  myself  shall  look  on 
the  reindeer) 
lun-lu^'td  ni'ntdqlnet  not  having  seen  they  had  them  (i.  e.,  they 

had  not  seen  them)  11.9 
riti'rkni  (Chukchee),  yiti'ykni  (Kor.  Kam.)  3'ou  have  him  for 
en'ne'  gina'n  enne'kd  qdnti'ginet  do  not  you  carry  them  out  88.3 
jmgeta'ta  nine' nti-uin  I  have  them  to  look  after  92.36 
tule'td  nine' nti-um  ora'wehat  I  also  treat  the  people  as  something 

to  steal  (i.  e.,  I  can  steal  people)  93.14 
gma' n  tule'td  nine' nti-git  you  steal  them  93.15 
em-ginfi'td  nine' nti-git  you  lay  in  ambush  for  them  93.21 

§  81.  NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  KAMCHADAL  VERBS 

The  special  verbs  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  repre- 
sented in  Kamchadal  by  a  number  of  very  irregular  forms  of  a  num- 
ber of  evidently  related  stems:  c/i,  ck^  for  the  present  or  derived 
forms;  /',  /A,  Ik^  for  the  indicative  and  exhortative.  The  forms 
with  k  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the 
paradigm  on  pp.  744-745,  although  not  all  the  forms  can  be  inter- 
preted in  this  manner.  The  derived  form  of  the  intransitive  form 
is  defective,  only  the  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person 
plural  being  found.  The  verb,  when  relating  to  objects  or  animals 
(i.  e.,  not  to  persons),  has  forms  which  recall  the  transitive  forms. 
Their  use  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  Chukchee  stem  tva. 

Kamchadal  Chukchee 

kima'nlc  chi'jin  gu'mik  va'rkin  it  is  (belongs)  to  me 

kima'n  Vin  gumni'n  va'e^  it  was  mine 

Both  constructions,   with  the  locative-possessor's   and  with   the 
possessive  cases,  are  found. 

The  personal  form  is  transitive,  but  has  peculiar  endings. 

tcki'nin  ple'k'i  I  am  to  him  (as)  a  son 
§81 
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Verbal  Stem  ch,  ck,  V,  Ih,  Ik 

PRESENT 


Intransitive 

TO  BE 


Non-personal 


Personal 


TO  BE  TO   HIM 
(AS)   A— 


TO  BE  TO  THEM 
(AS)  A— 


1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
3d  sing. 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.  . 
3d  pi.    . 


chijc 


chijcVn 


kima'n{k)  chi'Jin 
kini'n{k)  chi'jin 
Ena'n{k)  cki'Jkinen 
mi'Jhin(k)  chi'jin 
ti'jhin(k)  chi'jkisxin 
txi'in{k)  chi'jkipnin 


tcki'nin 

cki'nin 

c'in 

ncki'nin 

c'isx 

c'in 


tcki'pnin 

cki'pnin 

cki'pnin 

ncki'pnin 

c'isx 

cki'pnin 


PAST 


1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
3d  sing. 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.  . 
3d  pi.     . 


ttik 

Vic 

Vic 

ntik 

I'icx 

I'ci^n 


kima'n{k)  Vin 
kini'n(k)  Ihin 
Ena'n(k)  Vi'nin 
ml'jhin(k)  Vin 
tl'jhin(k)  Ikl'gxin 
txi'in(k)  Vki'pnin 


EXHORTATIVE  (ALSO  FUTURI?) 


tlki'nin 

tlki'pnin 

Iki'nin 

Iki'pnin 

Ihin 

Iki'pnin, 

nlki'nin 

nlki'pnin 

Visx 

Visx 

Ihin 

Iki'pnin 

miki'nin 

iiilki'pnin 

klki'nin 

klki'pnin 

X'anlhi'n 

x-anlki'pnin 

minlki'nin 

minlki'pnin 

kVixx 

Uisx 

xanlhi'n 

x-anlki'pnin 

mVik 

kVixc 

x-anVi'hm 

miniVk 

kVicx 

x-anVl'hin 


klma'n(k)  xanli'hin 
Ena'ii.(k)  x-anlki'nlii 

tii'in{k)  x-anlki'imin 


Verbal  Stem  le 
The  auxiliary  verb  le  to  become  has  also  an  intransitive  and  a 
personal  transitive  form,  like  the  last  stem. 
tlejlc  I  become  something 
tle'jlcipnin  1  become  something  for  them 

Verbal  Stem  si 
The  stem  si  to  be  lacks  the  present,  but  has  otherwise  regular 
intransitive  forms. 

sit  you  were 

Verbal  Stem  is,  il 

The  stem  is,  %l  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  Zn-,  and  rt-.  It  is 
used  often  with  the  nominalized  verb  2,  3  (see  p.  748).  With  the 
intransitive  verb  it  has  intransitive  forms,  while  the  corresponding 
Chukchee  verbs  are  always  transitive.  §81 
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xe  Tclo'llci  inilk  not  coming  I  will  be 

dlxtalka  tlsjhin  I  like  thee  {dlxtalTca  modalis  of  liking;  {t-  J; 
Is  stem;  -;'-  present;  -hin  thee);  compare  Chukchee  dUm- 
tdhii'kini'git  {dUiu  as  object  of  liking;  t- 1;  Z/t-  to  have  for — ; 
-rkin  present;  -igit  thee) 

VaJm.al  ml'lin  I  will  kill  him  {ra'mal  to  killing;  in-  let  me;  ll 
stem;  -in  him);  compare  Chukchee  am-ttna!  ini'ntid^n.  (avi- 
merelv;  ^m- to  kill;  -a  modalis;  vi-  let  me;  -7it  medial  stem; 
-d'7i  him) 

Verbal  Stem  issi 

This  stem  corresponds  to  Chukchee  t6-,  Kor.  Kam.  s.v/-,  and  ex- 
presses nearly  the  same  idea  as  the  last  verb. 

qa7n  Ice'jlcek  tl'ssihin  I  do  not  accept  j'ou  {qam  not;  kej  to 
accept;  -JceJc  negative  ending;  t-  I;  issi  stem;  -hin  thee) 
compare  Chukchee  ehn-ei'mitlca  ti'icigit  {ehn — led  nega- 
tion; einiit  to  take;  t-\\  tc  stem;  -git  thee) 

Verbal  Stem  tel 

The  stem  tel  has  a  meaning  similar  to  the  last  two,  but  expresses 
prolonged  action.     It  follows  Type  II  of  the  transitive  verbs. 

xtel  tite'hjnin  I  came  to  fear  him  {xtel  fear;  t-  I;  tel  stem;  -j- 
present;  -nin  [1} — him) 

THE  PERSONAL  TRANSITIVE  FORMS. 

A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  have  forms  analogous  to  the 
personal  transitive  of  the  auxiliary  verb  (p.  767),  which  are  used  to 
express  relations  to  a  personal  object. 

tvetatkoju'jla pnen  I  am  busying  myself  on  their  behalf  {t-  I; 

vetat  to  be  busy;  -koju  inchoative;  -;'-  present;  -Tcipnen  see 

p.  767. 
i'sx  txi'in  no'iiuV  intilitlcdjujTcipnl'n  they  always  bring  food 

to  their  father   {i^sx   father;  txi'in  their;   no'nuV'   modalis, 

with  food;  intil  to  bring;  -t  durative;  -Icoju  inchoative;  -j- 

present;  Icipnin  as  before) 
The  Chukchee  sentence 

tu'mgitum  e'ce  muwi'd^n  1  will  cook   fat  for    my  companion 

{tu'mgitum  absolute  form,  companion;  e'ce  modalis;  with 

fat;  m-  LET  me;  nwi  to  cook:  -d^n  him)  is  quite  comparable 

to  this  (see  p.  741). 
§81 
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§  82.  JPreclicative  Forms  of  Pronouns  and  of  Nutnerals 

Indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  and  numerals  are  frequently- 
used  in  predicative  form,  and  take  all  verbal  forms.  They  may  also 
take  verbal  affixes,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  in  frequent  use. 

Chnkchee  Koryak  Kamenskoye 

req  yaq  ^  what 

re'qdrkin{req-\-rlci7})     ya'qikni^{yaq-\-  iTcin)     what    do 

ya'qiyTcinKor.  28.10 
rireqe'urqin     {ri  —  eu     yiyaqa'wikin 

to  cause) 
vqqing'rTcin  {-nno  to     yagnivo'lkin 
begin) 


raqicna! tir'kin    {-cnat    yaqitna'tekni 
annoyance) 


you  do, 
want? 

what  do  you  make 
him  do? 

what  do  you  begin 
to  want?  (expres- 
sive of  annoyance) 

what  do  you  want? 
(expression  of 
strong  annoy- 
ance) 


nike 

nika  Kor.  80.9 

SOMETHING 

nike'rkm 

nika'^Tcin 

you  do  a  certain 
thing 

rimke'  urTcin 

nika'tlcin 

you  make  him  do  a 
certain  thing 

fiireq 

niyeq 

TWO 

nireqe'urkin 

niyeqi'wikin 

you  are  the  second 

mi'Liftefi 

mi'Lificn 

FIVE 

miLinkau'Tcm 

miLinha'wekin 

you  are  the  fifth 

Here  belongs  also 

terke'urkin 

taHlca'wikin 

what  number  in  the 
series  are  vou? 

Koryak: 

ya'qJau  what  are  they  doing  ?  Kor.  24. 5 
yaqlaikine'tik  what  are  you  doing  Kor.  24.8 
gaya'qlmat  what  happened  to  them  Kor.  30.9 
niya'qi-gi  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  Kor.  39.5 
The  predicative  numerals  are  freely  compounded  with  other  verbs. 
gumni'n  e'hik  Tcita'r  mingitl{:a''wkwe^  (Chukchee)  my  son  last  year 

ten  reached  {gumni'n  my]  e'Tcik  son;  Tcitu'r  last  year;  mingit 

ten  -keu  verbal  suffix  of  numerals;  gi^  3d  sing.) 
Jciu'lci  timiLinlca'wkwa^'k  1  staved  there  live  nights  Qciu'lci  passing 

nights;  t-  I;  rniLin  five;  -Tctu  verbal  sufi&x  of  numerals;  -gd^Tc 

1st  sing.) 


1  Koryak  II  taq  what;  ta'qatkin  what  do  you  do,  want? 
3045"— Bull.  40,  pt.  2— 12 49 
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KAMCHADAL 

The  indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  of  Kamchadal  occur  also 
in  predicative  form.  At  present  only  a  few  forms  of  the  present 
tense  are  used. 

Enka'iiejt  what    are    you    (sing.)  doing? 

Enlca'nejcx  what  are  3^ou  (pi.)  doing? 

Iaj6  how  are  you  (sing.)? 

la'jcfn  how  are  they  ? 

sxuzijc  you  (sing.)  do  a  certain  thing 

nu^n  sxu'sijdm  Cija'l-Tcu'txahi  there  the  people  of  Cija'l-kutx 
live  (iiw^??  there;  sxu'sijdmth^j  Ao  a  certain  thing;  -«^wpluraK 

The  use  of  pronouns  or  pronominal  adverbs  is  much  more  com- 
mon, perhaps  due  to  Russian  influence. 

Eiika'nlce  lc!dj6  for  what  do  you  come? 
lact  cunljt  how  do  you  live? 

Sentences  which  contain  the  verbalized  and  the  nonverbal  pronoun 
also  occur,  and  are  probabl}^  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  Kamchadal 
and  Russian  syntax. 

Evika'j  Icimiiia  tE'nijin  what  now  have  1  done  to  him  ? 

E'nkaj  E'nin  what  now  has  he  done  to  him? 

E'rikaj  Enlc!d'l6inin  why  did  you  (sing.)  com  >  to  him? 

We  fiind  even  the  following  compound  of  the  pronoun  with 
allative  post-position  and  verb: 

Enkanlc!d'lcrnm  =  En'ka'n'ke  hlo'Uifiin  (cf  §  59,  p.  731) 

There  are  also  two  demonstrative  verbs: 

tea  here  te'a-sijh  here  I  am 

hei  look  here!  he'yisijlc  here  I  am  (close  to  the 

person  addressed) 
Both  contain  the  auxiliary  verb  .9/  (see  p.  767). 

§§83-90.  Syntactic  Use  of  Tenses  and  Modes 

§  85.  Declarative  Mode 

Declarative  forms  of  the  simple,  derived,  and  nomiualized  forms  are 
used  to  express  the  predicate  in  declarative  and  interrogative 
sentences. 

Simple  forms: 

fiawane'ti  i'wkwi^  he  said  to  his  wife  83.23 
gi'thin   lu^'nin  he  saw  a  lake  37.4 
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fii'nqdi  ra'.nmugnen  she  will  kill  the  child  37. 14 
ralaulawa' tinoa^  thou  wilt  do  wrong  21.5 
Jci/wi'cin  tre^'tyii^n  I  brought  children's  death  20.1 
Derived  forms : 

mic' imgumge' erkin  we  are  terrified  63.4 

tmqde'  rkin  1  refuse  19.7 

ti'mquk  pela'arlcin  some  are  leaving  8.9 

Nominalized  forms : 

ndg^dlile'tqin  re'mkin  the  people  were  at  war  97.23 

nre' s' qiuqin  ■he'us'qdt  the  woman  entered  63.3 

teq-a'lvani-va'li-te're  ye  are  quite  strange  63.4 

evi'rd  getule'ieet  thev  have  stolen  clothing  13.6 

elere'i^  dost  thou  feel  lonesome?  96.2 
Examples  of  interrogative  sentences  are — 
Simple  forms : 

efiefiitvi' i^  hast  thou  become  a  shaman?  18.4 

tne! i\ko pi' ntiqdttik  whence  did  ye  appear?  74.21 

mi'fiki-m  7'a'tvaa^  where  wilt  thou  live?  108.25 
Derived  forms  : 

re'qdrlcin  what  are  you?  18.9 

re'qd  timi' rlcinen  what  has  killed  him  ?  23.5 
Nominalized  forms : 

mi'fikri  gewkwe't-i-git  where  have  you  gone? 

mi'fikrl  ni'tvaqen  how  is  he?  13.10 

re'q-i-git  what  do  you  want?  18.12 

gei' temit-tu' mgi-gir  hast  thou  brothers?  99.18 
Koryak: 

Simple  forms: 

nawa'lcalc  nay  a' tin  they  brought  the  daughter  Kor.  86.20 
tapkalvik  olnaqa'tik  1  could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
tlyayi'lqatin  1  shall  sleep  Kor.  31.8 
tiqa'payuTc  1  killed  a  wolverene  Kor.  59.1 

Miti'nak  ena'nme,  eiiapa'te  Miti  has  killed  me  and  cooked  me 
Kor.  96.7 

Derived  forms: 

tigitta'tiylcin  1  am  hungry  Kor.  35.5 

Enna^'an  Amamqii' tlnu  vanvolai'lce  thus  Eme'mqut  and  his  peo- 
ple were  living  Kor.  45.5 
penye'lcinen  talai'vik  he  rushed  at  it  to  strike  it  Kor.  53.3 
milu'ylcinmau  she  was  looking  for  lice  Kor.  59.4 
pelhafinivolai'lce  they  began  to  have  nothing  to  eat  Kor.  95.17 
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Nominalized  forms: 

va^'yiik  gayo^'olen  vai'amn'aqn  then  they  found  a  large  river 

Kor.  21. '3 
grda^wkali'lin  wu'lka  they  painted  her  face  with  coal  Kor.  31.9 
gaqqaika' mcikata  gana^' l-mu' yii   we  came  to  be  witii  (to  have)  a 

small  kamak  Kor.  37.4 
na'enin  nenanyopannivo' qenau  outside  the}'^  were  hung  up  Kor. 

60.9 
atau'    ila'no   Enna^'an  nitva' nvoqen  that  one   was  living  thus 

Kor.  61.3 
na'no  nitinma'tgen  that  one  is  telling  lies  Kor.  62.3 

In  the  indefinite  nominalized  predicate  the  subject  pronoun  may 
be  repeated  to  emphasize  the  question. 
geet-tu'ri  tu'ri  have  you  come  ? 
Impersonal   verbs   do   not  differ   from   the   ordinar}'^   intransitive 
verbs. 

ile'erlcin  (Kor.  Kam.  tnuqa'tikin'^  Kamchadal  txu'jin  or  (xujc)  it 

is  raining 
ile'tyi^  (Kor.    Kam.    muqa'thi^ ;    Kamchadal   6xun)   it  has  been 

raining 
IdHeuru'i^  winter  came  14.9 
telhiro'e^  it  becomes  red  23.9 

§  S4i.    Tenses 

Tenses  are  not  clearly  distinguished.    The  declarative  form  of  the 
verb,  unless  modified  by  the  future  prefix,  is  used  to  express  a  past 
action,  although  cases  occur  in  which  only  a  present  can  be  meant. 
tiqewganno'a^Tc  I  begin  to  be  called  94.31 

In  Koryak  the  declarative  form  is  rarely  used  in  narrative,  while 
it  is  in  common  use  in  direct  discourse. 

mai,  ya'ti  halloo,  have  you  come?     Kor.  68.12 
Valvi'mtda^n  ti'nmin  I  killed  Raven-Men  Kor,  20.5 

In  Chukchee  its  use  in  narrative  is  very  common. 

e'nmen  nihi'rui-  then  night  came  36.12 

lu'ur  wethau'noe^  then  he  began  to  speak  31.11  • 

The  derivative  is  generally  used  to  express  a  present  continued 
action,  but  it  occurs  also  frequently  in  narrative.  This  use  is  more 
frequent  in  Koryak  than  in  Chuckchee  (see  §  87). 

The  nominalized  verb  (a)  expresses  a  continuative  regardless  of 
time.     When  coordinated  with  another  verb  it  expresses  contempo- 
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raneity  (see  §  88).  The  nominalized  verb  (b)  is  used  commonly  in 
narrative  to  express  the  progress  of  an  action.  When  coordinated 
with  another  verb,  it  expresses  an  antecedent  (see  §  88). 

The  future  is  formed  by  the  prefix  re-  and  the  correlative  pro- 
nominal forms.  Quite  commonlj^  the  future  is  given  the  form  of  an 
exhortative. 

§  85,  The  Siibjiinctive 

The  subjunctive  (a)  and  (b)  are,  the  former  an  exhortative  form,  the 
latter  the  form  used  in  conditional  and  other  subordinate  clauses.     The 
former  is  frequently  used  for  expressing  the  future,  particularly  when 
it  implies  the  idea  of  intention. 
Subjunctive  (a): 

nuwa'lomga'n  let  him  know 

va'nivan  nuwa'lomga^n  he  would  not  hear  anytliing 

meivkwe'tyd^Tc  let  me  depart  17.10 

Tnilimala' nnoa'Ti  let  me  begin  to  obey  21.4 

minranto' Tnjk  let  us  leave  the  town  56.8 

niyi'lqatyafn  let  him  sleep  9.1 

nita'atvaa^n  let  her  be  cast  away  39.3 

tni'ilhir  let  me  give  thee  15.13 

miniata'gir  let  me  marry  thee  77.1 

minlete'ttik  let  us  carry  j^ou  away  7'4.15 

niro'q  ya' rat  va! nevan  a^nhi^'net  three  houses,  not  at  all  they  could 

see  them  61.10 
neuvji'rit  a^nel'mity'd^n  she  would  take  the  soul   of  the  woman 
37.11 
Koryak : 

minyaltila' mik  let  us  go  home!  Kor.  26.8 
nayanva'nninin  let  them  skin  it!  Kor.  26.10 
minilqftla'^niTc  let  us  go!  Kor.  28.5 

miTcj phs' qewla' tiTc  J  will  stun  them  with  blows  Kor.  29.7 
ya'qu-yak  quwai' matin   a^ntai'lci-gi  into  what  desirest  thou  one 
should  make  thee?  Kor.  38.4 

Subjunctive  ijj)  does  not  appear  very  often  in  the  texts. 

e'ur  En'nl'n'  nr'tyd'n,  qora'ni  ranir'yilhit  if  you  were  like  this, 

we  should  give  3^ou  reindeer 
ETiqa'n  ni^gite'rihi,  nu^wi'dhi  if  she  should  look  upon  that  one,  she 

would  die  37.12 
ia''f)i  leule'wu  tiHhi'd^n  why  should  I  harm  her  ?  38.12 
va'nEvan  nute's'qdn  ni^y</'nhi  he  would  not  at  all  reach  the  ground 

52.12  §S5 
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Enqa'n  ora'wehat  e'tta  nrtvaJnat^  nftvlikid' vunet  viu'ta  if  the 
men  had  sta3^ed  on  the  surface,  the  whalebone  would  have  cut 
them  down  68.26  {Enfja'n  that;  ora'weLan  man;  -tva  to  remain; 
n/^-for  full  form  nani^-;  tvi-  to  cut;  -iku  suffix  all;  -Iv  sufl&x 
great  quantity;  viut  whalebone;  -a  subjective) 

Hte'un  im  gumna'n  wu'tJcu  ti^nfi'qd^n  if  only  I  could  keep  it 
R  45.21 

iite'un  liinta'irga  memilqa'a  ne^nalpinfie^  if  only  good  luck 
wouid  give  me  seals  R,  46.42 

dite'un  ve^wgento'e^  in  order  that  he  should  give  up  his  breath 
1149.15 

ekefia'n  gumna'n  ti^pi'red^n  I  wish  I  would  (rather)  take  it 

Koryak : 

me'nqan  ni^tra^'an  how  could  she  be?  Kor.  34.12 
nani^'wm  one  might  say  Kor.  25.2 

§  86.  The  Itnperative 

The  imperative  expresses  command,  but  also  the  idea  of  obligatory 
future. 

nota's'qeti  qahpe'ty't^  into  the  ground  plunge!  17.2 
qineti'nui^  haul  me  up!  131.22 
ne'lvul  qagti'gitki  bring  ye  the  herd!  129.19 
qinilhe' tyiiki  lower  ye  me!  131.15 

Koryak : 

appa' ^  qakya'wgi  grandfather,  get  up!  Kor.  31.9 

quv)a'nilat  open  your  mouth!  Kor.  34.7 

qa'lqathi  go  awa}'!  Kor.  35.3 

ne'nako  qiyo^'oge  tatalTne  then  yon  will  find  an  old  woman  Kor 

51.1 
Quyqinn'aqu'nak  qiyaipila'tikWvQyQ'^iih.  Big-Raven!  Kor.  62.2 
qcinto'tik  go  ye  outside!  Kor.  74.12 
qi'wgutta  tell  ye  him!  74.20 

§  87.  Derived  Fortns 

The  derived  forms  express  continued  action.  For  this  reason  they 
are  found  most  frequently  in  direct  discourse  when  a  continuous 
condition  is  described. 

ia'm  terga'arkin  why  art  thou  weeping?  48.12 
giim  ne'rtk  tile'rkm  1  am  walking  about  to  get  a  wife  57.2 
mithitte' urkm  we  are  hungry  70.24 
Tcele'td  nayo^'r'lcin-e-git  the  kele  are  visiting  thee  52.4 
§§86,  87 
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Koryak — 

mitipa^Iai'kmen  we  are  thirsty  Kor.  16.9 
yaqlaUcme'tilc  what  are  you  doing  ?  Kor.  24.8 
Icokaimlai'lie  they  are  cooking  it  Kor.  27.4 
tita^'liylcin  I  am  feeling  unwell  Kor.  84.26 

In  Chukchee  the  derived  forms  are  not  often  used  in  narrative  as 
an  historical  present,  while  in  Koryak  this  use  is  quite  common. 
temyu' fLirkin  ELa'  she  was  deceiving  her  mother  29.2 
'pukirgi^.  Aiwana'dhin  um  nicvi'tJcurJcin  re^w.     He  arrived.     The 

Aiwan  was  cutting  up  the  whale  46.10 
e'nmen  ye'gidJiin  rinfi'rTcmin  he  was  carrying  about   a   walrus 
penis  67.10 
See  also  8.1,  9;  9.7,  8;  16.3 

q()le-tke' imvulc  ewkwe'erlcit,  evi'rd  getule'Leet.  E'mnen  enSkwe'tyd^t 
during  another  night  they  were  about  to  leave,  having  stolen 
clothing.  Then  the}^  left  {qid  another;  tkiu  to  pass  the  night; 
-nv  PLACE  OF  [§  109,  50],  -k  locative;  ewkwet  to  leave; 
evirit  clothes;  -a  subjective  [§  37];  tulet  to  steal;  getule'Leet 
<  ge-tulet-Unet)  13.5 
Koryak — 

gaimannivo'ykin  he  had  a  desire  Kor.  12.2 

lumneua'ykin  she  was  following  Kor.  23.3 

vanvolai'ke  they  were  beginning  (and  continued)  to  live  Kor, 

43.7 
nanofivo' ykinenau  they  were  beginning  to  consume  them  Kor. 

42.7 
This  form  is  used  even  when  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
action  as  continued: 

nito'ykin  he  went  out  Kor.  12.5;  72.15 

fiwo'ykin  she  began  Kor.  72.16 

yalqi'wikin  he  entered  Kor.  13.9 

newflivo'ykinenat  they  began  to  say  to  both  of  them  Kor.  12.7 

A  habitual  action  is  expressed  in  the  following  example: 

ta'mafi  Enqa'nena  ginnig-gili'liqd' gti  timi'rkinenat  also  by  this 
one  are  the  little  game-procurers  killed  (i.  e.  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  killing  the  hunters)  44.8 

With  the  imperative  the  derived  forms  express  a  continued  con- 
dition, or  a  repeated  action, 

ilu'kd  qatva'rkin  stay  without  motion!  57.3 

qaivatponaurkine' tki  you  will  hit  (the  children)   upon  the  head 

69.32 
guu'aZo'm/rfc/n  listen!  32.1  §87 
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Koryak — 

aqalhai'alca  qiti'y'kin-i'-gi  do  not  cry!  (not  be  without  crying) 
Kor.  37.1 

The  derived  forms  in  the  future  are  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
remote  future. 

tniqami'tvaa^Tc  I  shall  eat  now 

miqami' tvarliin  1  shall  eat  later  on  (perhaps  to-morrow) 
inenreqeurlcini' tile  what  are  ,you  goino-  to  do  with  me^  10.10 
ti'gtii'Tcin  I  am  going  to  bring  it  57. -i 

Koryak — 

tiyanto'yTcin  I  shall  go  out  Kor.  14.5 
tiyafilannivo' yTcin  I  shall  begin  to  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 
In  some  cases  it  seems  to  express  a  repeated  or  customary  action. 
trerevilitTcu'fiirJcin  I  shall  (occupy  myself  with)  selling  R.  46.43 
The  exhortative  of  the  derived  forms   is   used  like  the  future. 
minqami'tvar'krn  let  us  continue  to  eat!  65.4 
miniivkurliini' git  let  us  tie  thee!  20.9 

g  88  No^ninalized   Verb   (a) 

The  nominalized  form  (a)  of  the  verb,  ne — qin  expresses  the  con- 
dition of  an  object  or  a  person,  or  the  condition  of  performing  an 
action.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  intransitive  verbs  which  in  this 
form  often  have  the  meaning  of  an  attributive  term  (see  p.  713),  but 
it  is  also  used  with  transitive  verbs.  When  the  noun  to  which  the 
nominalized  verb  stands  in  an  attributive  relation  is  the  subject  of 
a  clause,  the  nominaUzed  verb  often  indicates  that  the  two  verbs 
express  contemporaneous  conditions  or  actions  and  may  be  trans- 
lated by  the  conjunction  while.  Examples  of  the  attributive  use  of 
this  form  have  been  given  on  p.  713.  Additional  examples  are  the 
following : 

u'nel  va'rkin  nime'yEfiqin  (there)  is  a  large  thong-seal  70.7 
ni&u'uqin  Ice'rgdqai  a  bright  little  hole  74.2,3 
Koryak : 

TiEpplu'qin  a  small  one  Kor.  15.2 

gatai'lcdin  nima'yinqin  he  made  it  (one  that  is)  large  Kor.  15.4 
nima'yinqin  nai'nai  the  largest  mountain  Kor.  42.2 
Examples  in  which  the  form  (a)  has  a  predicative  meaning  are 
more  numerous. 

qada'Jcen  le^'qad  nu'uqin,  qol  um  nide'ioqen  le^'qai  one-half  was 
black,  the  other  half  was  red  88.15,16 
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niu'ldqin  it  was  long  91.24 

yara'ni  nite'nqin  the  house  is  good  92.9 

mi'nkri  ni'tvaqen  how  (of  what  kind)  are  they  13.10 

wu'iku  nitvai'-gir  you  are  staying  here  7.5 

niggi'nqin  mereqa'gti  they  are  eager  for  us  8.9 

inpinadi'ynin  neine'tqin  the  old  man  was  the  one  who  called  out 

86.13 
ninei'mitgin  u'nelti  he  was  taking  thong-seals  67.18 

Koryak : 

nilhiTcyu' gin  it  is  watchful  Kor.  39.9 

nima'lqin  it  is  good  Kor.  64,24 

nannicvina'w-gum  I  am  angry  Kor.  31.2 

nitinpuvaga'tqen  she  is  one  who  is  striding  and  pecking  Kor- 

47.11 
Tanno  nigala'qenau  the  Chukchee  were  the  ones  who  passed 
by  Kor.  66,12. 

Examples  of  relative  clauses: 
inpifiawqa' gcinin  .  .  .  pako'lcinin   nine' nf agin   it   was    an   old 

woman  .  .  .  who  was  carrying  a  butcher  knife  85.20,21 
git  Icele'td  nayo^'iTcin-e-git  you  are  one  who  is  being  visited  by  the 

kelet  52.4 
yara'gai  .  .  .  Tcele'td  nena'yo^qen  it  was  a  small  house  .  .  .  which 

was  visited  by  the  kelet  51.9 

Koryak: 

veli'lnu  nenataiTcifivo'genau  (those  are)  thimbles  that  had  been 

made  Kor.  60.8,9 
Miti'nak  nenaainawfiivo' gen;  e'wan  it  was  Miti  who  called  him 

she  said  Kor.  74.29 
nigalhai' agen  he  was  the  one  who  was  crying  Kor.  37.1 
ninnipfiivo' gen  they  were  the  ones  who  began  to  keep  it  Kor. 
41.9 
Examples  of  temporal  coordination: 

ti'ttil  nenarkipteu'gen,  s'nlc'i  ne'wdn  ure'wkwi^  (at  the  time) 

when  he  pushed  the  entrance,  then  the  wife  appeared  53.5,  6 

gdn'ver  ni'ngdi  nite'rgilatgen,  gdn've'r  i'wkvA^  uwa^'guc  when 

the  child  cried,  the  husband  said  38.3 
qaia'qafi  e'ur  neimeu'qin,  eicJcurga   niginteu'gin  whenever  he 

was  coming  near,  again  he  fled  (was  in  flight)  66.14 
nitinpice'tqenat   .    .    .   En'qa'm   .    .    .   qoU-ra'gti  qd'tydH  while 
they  were  stabbmg  them  .  .  .  then  ...  to  another  house 
he  went  12.9,  10 
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Koryak: 

neTiavo^hvo-mu'yu  e-'en  ganu'linau  when  we  find  them  they 

have  been  eaten  Kor.  59.9,  10 
mi'mla  nrnu'qen,  qalfle-Jcey  gate'wlalen  when  a  louse  bit  (ate) 
her,  then  they  shook  her  combination  suit  Kor.  76.4,5 

On  the  whole  the  forms  in  ne — gin  are  used  much  more  frequently 
in  Chukchee  than  in  Koryak,  in  which  dialect  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  is  more  prominent. 

§  89.  Noniinalized  Verb  (b) 

The  nominalized  verb  (h)  ga — lin  expresses  a  completed  transition 
and  may  often  be  translated  by  to  have  become. 

ya'rat  qano' tvje^len  she  was  one  who  had  (become  poor),  R  45.22 
fio'i-e-um  gene'l-i-um  poor  (I)  I  had  become  E,  45.28 

Koryak: 

gama'lalin  it  had  grown  better,  Kor.  14.11 
gaqi'tilinau  they  had  became  frozen  Kor.  14.3 

In  narrative  it  expresses  the  progress  of  action,  but  apparently 
not  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  verbal  forms. 

gUrrmi'n  pe'nin-fie'w  gewi^'lin  my  former  wife  died  R.  45.29. 
yidemre'tti  gettwile' Linet  a  company  of  brothers  went  to  sea  in  a 

boat  64.3 
e'ur  girgironta'Len  a^'ttwild  then  day  broke  while   the  boat's 

crew  was  approaching  10.9 

Koryak: 

va^'yak  gaya'lqiwlin  afterwards  he  entered  Kor.  14.1 
ga'lqaLin  he  went  Kor.  16.3 

In  a  number  of  cases  it  clearly  expresses  temporal  sequence. 

e'nmen  gequ^pqanteiin  i'wkwi^  after  she  was  quite  starved  she 

said  39.1 
Ai'wan-a'Tckata  fii'Thin  gedheiulu'uUn  a'nqa-6o'rmi,    Enfa'q  um 

ni'lhin   getiHus' qice' Lin    e'ur    um    nedMtau' qen   memle'ti   the 

Aiwan's  son  had  hidden  a  thong  on  the  sea-shore,  then  (when) 

he  had  tugged  the  thong,  then  he  made  him  fall  into  the 

water  48.3-5 
gitte'ulrt  Hin  nan,  M'pu-ri'LU  nelu^'&n  after  they  had  become 

hungry  they  saw  a  whale  carcass  65.1 
gaa'lomle^n,  i'wkwi^  after  he  had  heard  it  he  said  56.12 
ganto's'qeulen  e'ur  Euqa'n  .  .  .  ninerJcile'qin  after  he  had  rushed 

out  he  was  being  pursued  57.11 
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Koryak : 

miti'w  gecTia'Len  Enka'ta  tilai'vilcin  Tie' La  next  day,  after  it 
had  dawned,  at  that  place  a  herd  was  walking  Kor.  21.8 

With  nouns  the  form  ga — lin  expresses  possession  (see  p.  712.) 

§     0.  Negative  Forms 

Negative  forms  are  partly  expressed  by  adverbs  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  verb,  parti}'  by  the  derivative  in  « — A:a,  which  is  either 
nominal  or  forms  nominal  predicative  terms.  The  particles  which 
may  take  the  ordinary  verbal  forms  are — 

va'-nevan  not  at  all  (see  p.  882) 

ga'rem  always  with  the  future  or  exhortative  (see  p.  882) 

da'mam  always  with  the  future  (see  p.  883) 

See  also  e'ze,  e7Vne,  ui'nd  (p.  883). 

The  forms  in  e — Ted  and  in  egri-  will  be  found  discussed  on  pp.  818, 
821  et  seq. 

In  Kamchadal  the  negative  is  expressed  by  the  derivative  in 
x'e — lei  for  intransitive  verbs,  x'e — Icio  (see  p.  826)  for  transitive 
verbs.  These  are  nominal  in  character.  Predicative  terms  are 
formed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

x'mu'M  ml'iJc   I  will  not  eat 
x'enu'ki  Tesi'xc  do  not  eat! 

§§  91-94.  Syntactic  Use  of  Nominal  Forms 

§91.  The  Absolute  Form 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  intransitive  verb,  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 
Independent  pronouns  may  be  added  to  the  verb  in  this  form  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis. 

Subject  of  intransitive  verb: 

yaai'pu  ye'tyi^  ri'rTci  from  afar  a  walrus  came  8.5 
Tcitve'yu  i'wkioi^  the  old  walrus  spoke  8.1-i 
mu'ri  .  .  .  inirreyi'lqiityd^  we  shall  sleep  9.3 
rirTcanpina'thin  pilqae'rlcin  the  old  walrus  dived  9.6 
re'mTcm  ni'lqatyd^n  the  people  shall  go  13.12 
i^'rgi^  re'Tnkin  the  people  crossed  over  13.13 
ri'rki  ge'pkiLin  a  walrus  arrived  8.6 

nite'rmetingin  ramTci'ynin  the  great  people  are  doing  acts  of  vio- 
lence 11.3 

§§  90,  91 
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Kor3ak: 

I  atta^yol-ya^' mlcin  galai'vrnvolen  people   (from)   down  the  coast 
walked  about  Ivor.  41.1 
Ama'mqut  e'wan  Eme'mqut  said  Ivor.  40.7 
I'lipi-cjla'toul  gewnivo'len  the  old  man  said  Kor.  47.1 
nalvila' n'aqu  .  .  .    galanvo'ylcin  a  great  herd  began  to  pass  Kor. 
51.9 
na'wis'qat  va'yTcni  a  woman  was  there  Ivor.  52.1 

Object  of  transitive  verb: 
iiHtuut  titvi'a^n  I  cut  wood 

yo'nen  lauti'ynin  she  pushed  the  big  head  into  it  28.6 
uwi'lhui  qdtei'lcigin  make  a  woodpile!  31.12 
wu'rgirgin  walo'imrionen.  she  heard  a  noise  32.10 
Tcokai'nm  yire'nnin  she  tilled  the  kettle  33.10 
neuwi'rit  a^nei' mitya^n  she  would  take  the  woman's  soul  37.11 
mab-haqaln  titvu'i'lcm  I  tell  it  as  an  incantation  39.13 
u'ttaut  ne'npud^n  the}"  stuck  a  stick  into  the  ground  40.9 

Kor3ak: 

tiyo^'an  I'npi-qJa'w}^  I  found  an  old  man  Kor.  52.4 
gaqa'yiculhi  lo^'lqal  he  chopped  up  the  face  Kor.  53.6 
qai-mi'mic  gayo'olen  she  put  into  it  a  small  louse  Kor.  55.1 
di'Iiil  dvitcu'yJcDiin  he  cut  the  tongue  Kor.  56.4 
E}ii'n  Tcmi'nipil  gaqulumtiflin  he  carries  his  son  Kor.  57.9 

The  absolute  form  is  also  used  for  the  indirect  object. 
tu'mgituin  nuiwi'djr  let  me  cook  for  (my)  friend 
gumni'n  e'lcik  TceU'tuld  mi'lpinfiga^n  I  will  give  money  to  m}'  son 

§  92»  The  Subjective 

The  subjective  expresses  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

wo'tqan  nan  a'atek  Eui'li-ELi'gd  Ici'plmen  the  father  struck  this 
young  man  {wo'tqan  this;  nan  here;  a'atek  3"outh;  Eni'lc  sub- 
jective third  person  singular  pronoun;  eli' gm  father;  rlppl 
to  strike;  -nln  he — him) 

itnih)  re' nikd  nape'laa^n  ni'mnim.  the  whole  people  left  the  camp 

to'urgni  tiLo'mnen  Icele'td  the  kele  opened  the  door-flap  106.16 

hitve'yuta  I'unin  the  old  walrus  said  to  him  8.7 

Aiwhuyanpina' cha  pinlo' nenat  a  St.  Lawrence  old  man  asked 
them  13.9 

Ta'n'na  gah/'laat  the  Ta'n'nit  attacked  them  97.25 

mergina'n  me'reg-ra'Tc  ne'wdnti  gi'wd  we  in  our  houses  to  our 
wives  say  84.16 
§92. 
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Koryak : 

atta^' yol-ya^' mica  gava'lomJen  the  people  down  the  coast  heard  it 

Kor.  39.7 
Amamgu'tinak  u'tti-yu'ni  gatai'Tcilin  Eme'mqut  made  a  wooden 

whale  Kor.  40.8 
iLa^'ga  ini'wi  mother  told  me  Kor.  46.1 
an'a'ndk  ini'wi  grandmother^   told  me  Kor.  46.2 
I'vj^i-qla'wida  gai'liL/n  Ici' pJau  the  old  man  gave   him  mortars 

Kor.  51.5 
Tcmi'na  gama'talm  the  son  married  her  Kor.  80.1 
mi'nda  ninuqm  the  louse  ate  her  Kor.  76.4. 

gumnafn   nawa'Tccik  tnjai'hnin  1  will  give  (him)   the  daughter 
Kor.  12.3 

In  passive  constructions  with  -ine^  the  actor  is  expressed  by  the  sub- 
jective form. 

Ta'n'na  nini'uqin  she  was  told  by  the  Ta'n'fiit  98.8 
The  subjective  is  used  with  some  transitive  verbs  to  express  the 
object  with  which  something  is  done  to  some  one.     In  these  cases  the 
person   to   which  something  is  done  is  given   the   absolute  form. 
Such  verbs  are  -(l)pinf  to  give,  o'nti  to  refuse. 

gumni'71  e'Tcik  Tceli'tuld  m.i'lpinfiga^n  I  presented  my  son  with 

money 
teki'chcl  qenaHpinfige^  I  present  thee  with  meat 
This  form  is  especially  used  when  an  intransitive  verb  is  made 
transitive 

tu'mgitwm  e'ce  muiui'd^n  I  shall  cook  for  (my)  companion  (with) 
fat 
qla'ulqai  riqamitva' urlcinen  temn'netd  he  made  the  little  man  eat 
(with)  a  shellfish  9.8 

In  Kamchadal  also  the  subjective  form  is  used  with  transitive 
verbs  to  express  the  object  that  is  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

he'uUr  xkoka-ju'jcx  (with)  a  iish-head  cook!  compare  Chukchee 
e' nni-leu' td  quwi'tik 
The  subjective  is  used  to  express  instrumentality  and  modality. 
anqa'ta  leule'wu  ge'lhi-mu'ri  by  the  sea  we  were  badly  treated  05.27 
genilule' nfiilin  Icenunene' td  he  moved  it  with  the  staff  101.8 
e'tin  yiki' rga  j)i' rlnin  it  took  its  master  with  the  mouth  104.33 
qrilu'tkui  vala'ta  move  about  with  the  knives  !  16.4 
mu'Ld  gakahoi'pUlen  with  blood  he  is  besmeared  19.3 

•Treated  here  like  a  personal  name. 
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Koryak: 

va^'ga  tyan&ima'wiikininm  I  shall  tear  him  with  (m}^)  nails 

Kor.  84.16 
tui-ni'lha  gata'ltyiUn  they  throw  (it)  with  the  harpoon  line  Kor. 

41.3 
ma'qinita  tuva'nnintatiTc  I  lost  a  tooth  by  means  of  an  arrow 

Kor.  33.1 
aHa'ta  awyenvo' ykin  he  eats  (with)  excrements  Kor.  12.5 
ai'Tcijm  gapi'wyalin  she  threw  about  (with)  fiy-eggfs  Kor.  45.2 
vdla'ta  gaqa'yitxiUn  he  chopped  it  up  with  a  knife  Kor.  53.6 
vai'tita  qatha'ai  they  two  went  on  foot  Kor.  22.8 

§95.  Locative,  Allative,  and  Ablative, 

The  locative  expresses  the  place  where  something  is  or  happens. 

totta'gniTc  in  the  outer  tent  52.7 

ro'tEn'hi  nitva'qen  it  sta3'^s  on  the  other  shore  52.11 

enno'ikinik  tara'nga^t  they  pitched  their  tent  on  the  slope  of  a 

hill  56.9 
TelqafpiTc  .    .    .  geke'nilit  in  the  Telqa'p  countrj'  the}^  were  driv- 
ing reindeer  61.8 
em-ni'lhin  niaootitva' qen  ti'rrikilc  onh'  the  thong  remained  tied  to 

the  hummock  62.7 
ne'wanilc pela'nen  he  left  him  with  the  wife  105.7 
re'mkiTc  oratva'e  he  stayed  long  with  the  people  54.2 
gini'h  6au6u  ge'ehin  a  reindeer-breeder  came  to  thee  46.11 
Koryak: 

i'ya^g  ga'plin  to  the  sky  it  was  fastened  Kor.  19.3 

gUnmi'n  ya'yrik  valal'Jce  my  things  are  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 

gu'nima  a'flqalc  ti'yaTc  I  hit  (on)  the  sea  Kor.  26.2 

fta'niTco  va'amik  yiwgiti'ta  there  in  the  river  have  a  drink!   Kor. 

32.1 
gdla'lin  va'amik  he  arrived  at  the  river  Kor.  32.2 
gawga'len  ena!tik  he  was  caught  in  the  snare  Kor.  36.6 

The  allative  expresses — 
1.  The  direction  toward. 

a^qa'-Tcaiiiaanve'ti  nine'il-i-uiii  I  give  them  to  the  possessors  of  bad 

dishes  96.7 
Icala'gti  qaine'atkurkiii  call  to  your  kele  102.5 
Tcala'gti  nipenfide'fqen  it  rushed  at  the  kele  104.25 
tei'vutkul.^  niiniume'ti  he  went  to  a  camp  105.5 
notas' qaciTcou' ti  nicipe'tqin  he  dives  into  the  interior  of  the  surface 

of  the  ground  131.7 

Tnairge'ti^  girgola'gti  nuwWiau'qen  he  talks  to  the  Dawn,  the  One 

on  High  i35'.16 
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Koryak: 

ga'lqaLin  e^e'ti  he  went  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9 

e^e'tin  gani'Tilalin  he  threw  it  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.10;  15.7 

qalte'nfhin  ganqu'lin  yayatikoi'tifi  the  stopper  was  thrust  out 

into  the  house-interior  Kor.  15.2 
j^anenai'tin  gayi'nalin  to  the  same  place  he  flew  Kor.  15.5 
yaite'ti  ga'lqaLin  he  went  to  the  house  Kor.  17.3 
gata'wafilmat  Qoyqinn'aqoyikai'ti  the}'^  moved  to  Big-Raven's 
Kor.  1*9.9 
2.  For,  on  account  of. 

qaa'gti  gilo'len  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 
uioagote' gti  gilo'rkin  do  you  sorrow  on  account  of  the  husband 

48.12  ■ 
nilvait'gen  Ergip-ya'lhetihQ  was  tired  on  account  of  the  bright  moon 
14.11 

The  allative  is  often  used  to  express  the  indirect  object,  correspond- 
ing to  our  dative,  even  if  in  the  incorporated  pronoun  the  direct  object 
is  used. 

gu'7)iiik-aTcka' gti  Iceli'tulti  mi'iUnet  1  will  give  moneys  to  my  son. 
The  ablative  expresses  the  direction  from;  also  along. 

qeti-notas'qe'jju  nipiu'rigbi  from  the  frozen  ground  he  emerged 

102.18 
qole  -notai' pH  nua'lomga^n  I  heard  it  far  and  wide  104.14 
terJcira'irgepu  niye'tqin  he  came  from  sunset  105.14 
yorotiTcoi' pU  nuwa'lomqen  he  heard  from  the  sleeping-room  106.13 
eutai'pu  minno'a^n  let  us  begin  from  below  131.5 
pepeggupu  nei'tnityd^n  they  took  him  by  the  ankle  35.3 
pottifiai' pu  eimi'nnin  he  took  it  b}^  the  holes  47.2 
Korj'ak: 

ega'fiko  nalqaine'w-g'wm  from  the  sky  have  1  been  shot  Kor. 
■  33.4 

Tcipla' gigifiko  gate'pnitolen  out  of  the  mortar  it  peeped  Kor.  53.3 
mafie'nqo  yatha^'an?  nuta'nqo.     Whence  did   you  bring  her? 
from  the  country  Kor.  60. 10 

§§  94.  Designative. 
On  account  of  its  nominal  character  1  have  not  included  in  the  list  of 
post-positional  suffixes  the  element  -7ui  {see  S  103.34),  which,  however, 
is  used   syntacticallj^  very  much  like  the  suffixes  treated  in  the   last 
section. 

§94 
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Taaro'n-  Ya'irgn  uni  qdn've'r  he  became  Sacrifice-Being  thus  41.9 
Vai'rgu  ne'Lc^n  (destined)  to  (be)  a  "Being''  he  became  41.10 
yardne  ne'lyi^  it  became  a  house  43.5 
ririra'nnen  .  .  .  taikaus'gjo'lvu  he  spread  it  for  a  place  to  wrestle 

47.4 
wi'yole  ini'lhigit  let  me  have  thee  as  assistant  124.2 
gaqa7iqa' ane  niya'anat   let   him   use   them  for  driving   reindeer 
124.8 
Koryak : 

mdl-i^'yu  iiiva^'hn  a  good  sk}'  let  it  l)ecomeI  Kor.  2(>.2 

ya'qu  mintaikila'-gi  into  what  shall  we  make  thee?  Kor.  37.9 

IcmenaHinvu  no'tan  nilai'-gum  for  delivery  in  the  country  I 

went  awa}^  Kor.  60.6 
i'ssu  gana'Hinaii  ihex  became  dresses  Kor.  60.10 
a'nku  nalnilaikine' mik  we  are  rejected  (put  to  refusal)  Kor.  62. 5 

§  95.  Verbal  Nouns 

As  stated  under  the  sections  dealing  with  various  post-positions 
nominalized  verbs  appear  often  with  these  endings.  Following  is  the 
series  of  forms  observed. 


'        Chukchee 

1 

Koryak  Kamenskoye 

-UI                           ] 
-{I)k,  -k(l)               1 
■t'i,  -a 
-ma 

-(i)k,  -(a)k,  -ka,  kka 

Comitative  I 

-ITMCl 

Among  these  forms,  the  last  one  does  not  correspond  to  a  nominal 
post-position;  the  Comitative  1  is  analogous  to  the  nominal  sufiix, 
which,  however,  has  the  prefix  ga-,  which  is  absent  in  the  verbal  noun. 

ALLATIVE 

In  Chukchee  the  allative  of  the  verbal  noun  is  used  with  verbs  ex- 
pressing attempt,  desire,  preparation. 

awkwate'ti  tigaUa'ui^Tcin  I  make  haste  to  depart  (ewTcwet  to  leave; 

^-1;  gaidav  to  hasten;  -rlcin  present) 
le^u'ti  lile'jjgi^  he  looked  to  see;  {lu^  to  see;  lile  eyes;  -jj  to  put  on; 

-gi^  he) 
nen'fii'ud^n  takeUie'ti  they  sent  him  to  get  provisions  66.32 
The  Koryak  uses  the  locative  instead. 

\  pei^ye'lcinen  tdlai'vik  he  rushes  to  strike  it  Kor.  53.3 
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It  expresses  temporal  coordination: 

Tcile'nin  e'ur  vai  tergaWti  he  pursued,  however,  while  he  (the 
pursuer)  was  crying  57.9 

e'ur  Enga'n  tergate'ti  ni' nerkile' gin  while  he  was  crying  he  pur- 
sued him  57.il 

gevin'vuten'ne'ulin  nitou'ti  he  laughed  secretly  as  he  went 
out  71.30 

fiitou'ti  Ici'tkit  niten'fiewA-v/m  as  I  was  going  out  I  laughed  a 
little  72.13 

a'un-tipainou'ti  nicu'uqin  Tce'rgdqai  wurre'tyi^  girqo'l  while  she 
was  singing,  a  little  hole  appeared  above  74.2 

le'utti  nitou'ti  ri'nfininet  he  carried  the  heads  going  out  86.8 

a'un-u'Uhawe'ti  .  .  .  while  they  were  talking,  he  .  .  .  100.9 

LOCATIVE 

In  Chukchee  and  Koryak  the  locative  seems  to  signify  at  the 

PLACE,  AT  THE  TIME. 

gaine'i  yi'Igannok  roar  at  the  time  of  beginning-  to  sleep  10.6 
ger'i'nelin  jnike'rinok  he  flew  up  when  (the  other  one)  arrived  15.4 
piike' rinok  ridipeu' nin  when  he  arrived,  (the  other  one)  made  him 

dive  19.12 
awkwa'tinok  nimeineu  ga'tvulen  a^'ttin  when  he  left,  he  promised 

to  saci'ifice  a  dog  101.21 
a' nikin-wolgatve' nnok  everj^   time  when  it  began  to  be  evening 

104.12 
qaa'gti  qa'tik  aa'lakq  i'tyi^  he  had  no  knife  while  going  to  the 

reindeer  (^aa' reindeer;  -^^/ to;  ^a^  to  go;  a — Xra  without;  va'la 
knife;  it-  to  be;  -gi^  he) 
e'mTcin  -kiyeu'lci  nenaio'gen  whenever  she  awoke,  she  shoved  it 

in  29.2 
qemi'-pli'tlcuJc  at  the  time  of  having  finished  eating  33.11 
Koryak. 

I  gas's'alviye'lin  vi^ya'tviTc  she  remained  all  da}',  being  dead  Kor. 
I  '64.9 

The  stems  Ivau  not  to  be  able,  rikd  to  refuse,  always  govern  the 
verbal  locative: 

lu^lc  nilva' w-e-um  I  could  not  be  seen  22.9 

nenalwau' qen  lu^k  he  could  not  find  her  38.7 

ijLpau'Tci  tilva'urkin  I  can  not  drink  {upau'  to  drink;  t-  I;  Ivau  to 

be  unable;  -I'lcin  present) 
qdi'riJc  tilwa'urhin  I  can  not  seek  for  her  38.8 
vele'rkilek  luva'wkwe^  he  could  not  pursue  him  15.6 
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tac[-aime'tilc  pinlf>'tke  mitilva' urkin  we  can  not  divine  how  to  get 

provisions  101.13 
pintiqii' tiTc  tulvau'qen  he  could  not  disengage  himself  101.34 
qlike'tik  ni'nJcdqin  she  refused  to  marr3'26.1 
ninlcd' tql net  pickl' rile  thej'^  refused  to  come  106.3 
glike'Wk  aa'lomkjElen  not  (listening)  consenting  to  marry  26.2 
In  Koryak  the  verbs  fivo  to  begin,  /^z  to  finish,  nJcau  to  cease, 
plcau  NOT  to  be  able,  alwa3's  govern  the  verbal  locative. 
ganvo'len  giya'ptak  she  began  to  sing  Kor.  16.10 
ganvo'len  tilala'tik  it  began  to  bubble  Kor.  17.2 
ganvo'le7v-  nawa'kak  hitai'nak  they  began  to  scold  the  daughter 

Kor.  17.8 
ganvo'len  temna'witcvk  she  began  to  prepare  Kor.  18.3 
gana'nkaulen  tinala^'tilc  they  ceased  to  carry  it  out  Kor.  41.8 
gafiJca'wlinau  tula' tile  they  stopped  to  steal  Kor.  41.9 
quqlca'wnunenau  yaniTcya' wnak  it  could  not  awaken  them  Kor. 

40.2 
tajjka'viTc  oInaqa'tiJc  I  could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
7iapTcawnivo'yTcin  tula' tile  they  could  not  steal  it  Kor.  39.8 
tawi'tlciniTc  gava' nnintalen  Avhen  pilfering  she  lost  a  tooth  Kor. 

34.3 
gana^'lhiau  pa'yittok  the}' came  to  be  eating  blackberries  Kor.  41.6 
gaph'ttulin  Iculcai'vilc  she  finished  cooking  Kor.  51.2 
gailvo'lenau  yu'lcka  he  began  to  eat  them  Kor.  57.1 

It  serves  also  as  iterative  of  numeral  verbs.       * 

Chukchee 

nireqeu'lci  the  second  time 
niroqau'lci  the  third  time 

In  Koryak  it  is  also  used  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  uses 
the  allative. 

vdlo'milc  tigaima'tekin   I  want   to    know  {valp'm  to  know;  t-  I; 
gaimat  to  want;  -ckin  present; 

THE    SUBJECTIVE 

The  subjective  is  used  to  express  an  adverbial  idea. 

wa'qeta  tuwane'rkm  I  work  sitting  {wa'qe  to  sit;  t-  I;  wane  to 

work;  -rkin  present) 
am-ijja'ioa  nitvai' gxim  1  was  just  drinking  {am-  merely;  iXpau  to 

drink;  ni-  indefinite  tense;  tva  to  live,  be;  -igum  I) 
lufi  -iwkuti'td  i'tyi^  not  drinking  she  was  (i.  e.  she  did  not  drink) 

37.3 
lun-i'rd  i'tyi^  not  crossing  it  was  41.5 
§95 
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lufi-lu^'td  ni'ntdqinet  not  seen  they  had  them  11.9 

wetha'wa  qdnii'gin  speaking  do  to  her  (i.  e.  speak  to  her!)  29.12 

Wen'  dq-eine'wa  quli'td  only  badly  crying  (and)  sounding  57.6 

The  analogy  between  this  form  and  the  nominal  subjective  ap- 
pears very  closely  in  those  cases  where  the  adverbial  idea  expresses 
instrumentality. 

tacai'wewa  lauti'ynin  ninenmnuteu' gin  by  means  of  striking  he 

made  the  big  head  swollen  48.10 
etti-Jcipde'wa  by  striking  with  a  stick  48.10 

The  verbal  noun  in  ge — td  is  often  used  both  in  Chukchee  and  in 
Koryak  as  an  imperative. 

ganto'ta,  gi'wd  go  out  and  say! 

gi'wd  say!  21.11 

gaa'neta  he  shall  go  first!  84.13 

In  other  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  a  present. 

rnergina' 71  gi'wd  we  are  wont  to  say  84.16 

Koryak : 

gayi's'qata  s[^&^\  Kor.  31.8 

gala'xtata  wu'tcau,  graVTinz-yo^a  take  these  along,  haul  them  away! 

■  kor.  51.6 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  occur  in  the  past, 
future,  exhortative,  and  in  the  derived  present  and  exhortative  (see  § 
68,  p.  741).     They  are  also  used  impersonally. 

amto' ,  mi'nkrl  re'ntin^  ra'nniin  well,  how  will  it  be  done?  will 
there  be  killing? 

ga'nma  killed 

rd'nut  gelu'td  whatever  seen 

tu'mgitiim  ra-'nutqdid  ga'lpinfa  give  something  to  (your)  com- 
panion 

COMITATIVE  I  AND  II 

These  forms  express  an  action  done  while  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence performed  another  action.  Comitative  I  is  used  when  the 
subject  of  both  actions  is  the  same;  Comitative  II,  when  the  two 
subjects  are  distinct. 

Examples  of  comitative  I: 

terga'nma  ninegepciygi'ugin  weeping  she  kicked  it  31.8 
uwe'ma  takimla' gnenai  when  cooking  she  prepared  marrow  for 
them  33.11 

§95 
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gj'nmil  yi'lkaina  garetelai' gUm  recently,  while  I  was  sleeping,  I 
dreamed  it  (gi'nmil  recently;  yilqa  to  sleep;  ga — igujn  I;  retela 
to  dream) 
Tciye'wTcwl^  eaamycdma  he  awoke  while  they  (he  himself  and  his 
dog)  were  galloping  about  104,36 
Examples  of  Comitative  II: 
ipaii'ma&i  equ'likd  while  (the  others)  are  drinking,  be  silent  (upau 
to  drink;  e — led  negative;   quli  noise) 
Nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  when  used  in  verbal  forms,  may 
have  the  Comitative  II,  which  is  used  when  the  subject  is  the  same  as 
well  as  when  two  distinct  subjects  are  concerned. 

mifilie'lcin  lu^'d^n  iiaus'gatnniia'ci  when  you  have  found  this,  bring 

a  woman  99.23 
equ'likd  rolma'i I  be  silent,  since  you  are  weak  {e — hd  negation; 

qull  noise;  vol  weak) 
mifike'lcin  poi'gin  lu^'d^n  fiaus' qatima' ci  where  did  you  find  the 
spear  being  a  woman  99,22. 

KAMCHADAL 
nihemaci  at  night  56.8 
Kamchadal  has  only  two  forms. 

-Icoj  (intransitive);  -c,  -I  (transitive)  and 
Ic! — enTc 
The  former  is  simply  the  inchoative  of  the    verb,  which  is  used 
as  a  noun  in  absolute  form. 
qe'teV  nu'Tcoj  enough  to  eat 
tu'tun  txlil  I  could  not  beat  him 
In  the  negative  form  the  ending  -Icoj  is  not  used. 

xe  nu'lci  it  is  impossible  to  eat  {xe — Tci  negative,  p.  826) 

xe  txle'Tcic  it  is  impossible  to  beat   him  {xe — Tele  negative  of 

transitive  verb,  see  p.  826) 

xe  m/oIJcl  it  is  impossible  to  eat  {-61  to  desire,  p.  808,  no.  64.) 

The  second  form  expresses  an  action  done  at  the  same  time  with 

the  one  expressed  by  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.     It  is  derived 

from  the  Ic/-  prefix  of  the  corresponding  form  of  the  noun,  and  the 

suffix  of  the  possessive. 

Jcf-nu'erik  qam  qe'lJcek  while  eating  I  do  not  talk  {nu  to  eat; 
qa}n  not) 

§§  96-129.  COMPOSITION 
§  96.  Introductory  Remarks 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  forms  both  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  occur.     Their  use  is  much  more  extended,  and  they 
§96. 
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serve  to  express  a  great  many  modifications  or  amplifications  of  the 
meaning  of  the  stem.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
grammatical  endings  and  those  that  add  new  significance  to  the  word. 
From  a  purely  morphological  point  of  view  the  two  classes  merge  into 
each  other;  and  neither  can  a  sharp  line  be  drawn  between  the  nomi- 
nal post-positions  treated  before,  and  others  of  similar  meaning,  like 
-nu  (p.  798,  no.  34),  -mil  (p.  798,  no.  30),  -in  (see  below);  nor  can  the 
nominalizing  endings  in  -in  and  -n  be  sharply  separated  from  other, 
analogous  forms.  For  this  reason  I  repeat  the  nominal  endings  here  in 
their  proper  places  with  reference  to  the  sections  in  which  they  are 
more  fully  treated. 

Neither  is  the  line  of  demarcation  clear  between  afiixes  and  compounds 
of  independent  elements.  This  appears  most  clearly  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  same  element  may  appear  either  as  a  prefix  or  as  a  suifix, 
like  qai  and  mil\  and  also  in  those  cases  in  which  an  element  appears 
rarely  alone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  particle  and  incorpor- 
ated adnominal  or  adverbial  element  is  indicated  through  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  vocalic  harmony  in  the  group. 

The  use  of  affixes  is  very  extended,  and  a  series  of  prefixes  as  well 
as  of  suffixes  may  appear  combined. 

qainitva-chat-i-fw'-i'kin  he  begins  to  gobble  down 

ru-wake-s' qe-chat-a' ii-rliin  he  makes  him  sit  down  once  with  great 

force. 

§§  97-112.  Suffixes 

§§  97-109.  JVominal  Suffixes 

§§  97-105.  DERIVED  FROM  NOUNS 
§  97.  Nouns  in  -in  and  -n 
These  have  been  discussed  in  §§  45-49,  pp.  707-713,  and  in  §§  51- 
55,  pp.  714-719.     Here  belong  also  the  nominalized  verbs  (a)  and  (h), 
which  have  been  discussed  in  §§  73,  74,  pp.  758-762. 

§  98.  Augmentative  and  Diminutive 
1.   -tn-^  subjective  -irllnf  augmentative.      The  suffix  forms  plural 
and  oblique  cases  regularly.^ 
'i;q,'lE  knife  vala^nin  large  knife 

(f'ttin  dog  a^tti'ynin  large  dog 

a^ttiyne pu  from  the  hirge  dog 
re'mkin  people  18.10  rqrnki'ynin  big  people  11.3 

AiivJiuyanpinachi'ynin   old  big 
St.  Lawrence  man  13.11 

1  Mr.  Bogoras  thinks  that  this  suffix  may  be  related  to  mein.    This  does  not  seem  quite  probable  , 
because  the  vowel  e  of  this  word  is  weak. — F.B. 

§§  97,98. 
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Some  words  do  not  take  the  suffix  -in-^  but  use  the  definite  form  in 

O  ' 

its  place, 
ne'vMn  woman  nawa'nirnin    the    woman,    the 

Kor.  Kam.  i^fiui'fiin  large  woman 

big  nose  Kor.  72.12 

2.  -iva'hUf  -n'aqu  augmentative  (Kor.  Kam.). 

va'la  knife  vala'ivaku  large  knife 

a'ttan  dog  atta'wahu  large  dog 

qlawul  man  qlawuln'a' ipinqo     from     the 

vai'amn'aqub\gv\Y(iv\^ov.  21.3       big  man 

Quyqinn'a'qu  Big  Raven  Kor.  24.5 

Tciika' -yi6in  a' qu  2i  bigkettleful  Kor.  43.1 

3.  -go   AUGMENTATIVE. 

hawgo'lhin  the  big  wife  39.5;  40.1 
2)etti-walkac'glhe' ti  to  the  big  old  jaw-])Oue  house  59.8 

4.  -Qdi  DIMINUTIVE.     Plural,  oblique  cases,  and  definite,  are  formed 

from  this  freely.  This  is  evidentlj-  related  to  the  stem  qqlu 
SMALL.  It  may  also  precede  the  noun,  and  be  used  in  both 
positions  at  the  same  time.  When  preceding  the  noun  it 
means  the  young  of  an  animal;  compare  also  gain  fawn; 
ge'yigei  fledgeling. 

Itid'e'-qqi  a  little  kettle 

gi'lgi-qqi  a  small  skin  45.6 

qla'ul-qqi  a  small  man 

waJlqqra-qai  small  jaw-bone  house  44.13 

inpi'fie'wqqyik  to  the  little  old  woman  45.2 

ni'nqqi  child  42.8 

rtinqdEtile'ki  to  those  with  children  20.7 

inpinawqa' gcinin  the  small  woman 

qdi-u'nel  young  thong-seal  70.26 

gdi-aHtigdi   pup 

gdi-i-li^'ggdi  cub  of  wolf 

qai  (Koryak)  is  used  only  as  incorporated  adjective.     Its  use 
is  very  frequent. 
qai-qla'wul-pel  a  very  small  man 
qai'-fia'wis'qat  little  woman  Kor.  33.10 
qai-lca'mak  little  kamak  Kor.  38.9 
qai-plj)i''kdlnu  little  mice  Kor.  25.6 
qai-Tca' mak-pel  little  kamak  Kor.  37.2 
98 
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-ai  SMALL  AND  MISERABLE  (Kaiiichadal). 

ki'stai  a  miserable  little  house  {kist  house) 
hcxai  a  miserable  little  dog  {kocx  dog) 

5.    -pil  DEAR  LITTLE. 

eTcke'fU  sonny 

tu'mgdpil  dear  little  friend 

Koryak: 

-pfl  (Kor.  Kam.)  dual  and  pi.  -i^ilaq  (with  the  endings  -t  and 

u);  -pi  (Kor.  II), — express  the  diminutive. 
nawa'n-pil  small  woman  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pi/a'qit  two  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pila'qu  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
qla'wul-pel  small  man 

milya'q2)il  a  little  shell  Kor.  23.8 
va! gilfiipel  a  small  nail  Kor.  23.7 
m'tvitpil  a  little  ringed  seal  Kor.  24.4 
-piliii  (Kor.  Kam.) — the  last  suffix  -pil  yfith  the  additional 
suffix  -in — conveys  the  sense  of  endearment. 
atta'pilin  doggy 

vai' ampihn  a  little  river  Kor.  17.2 
ilu^'pilin  little  (shaman's)  wand  Kor.  27.7 
fii'lnipilin  little  thong  Kor.  39.4 

6.  'Cax,  -ex,  -ex  diminutive  (Kamchadal).     The  diminutive  of  the 
plural  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -c  added  to  the  plural  form. 


dog 

game 

village 


Singular 


kocx 

hu'rnik 

a'tinUm 


Diminutive 


ko'caxax 

hu'rnikcax 

a'tinocx 


Plural 


I  kcxo^n 
\  hxt'rniki^n 
li  a'tino^i 


Diminutive 


kcxo^ni 

hu'rniki'nd 

a'iino^ni 


To  intensify  the  degree  of  diminution,  this  suffix  may  be  used 
in  a  doubled  form. 

atmo' cxibax  a  very  small  village 
a'tinocxanc  very  small  villages 

7.  -lliio  tiny.     It  alwaj^s  precedes  the  diminutive  -qai  (No.  4  of  this 
section),  and  intensifies  the  idea  of  smallness. 

qaa-lmo' -qai  tiny  reindeer 
nqwan-linq' -qqi  tiny  woman 
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§  99.  Collectives 

8.  -yirin  or  -ylrln  a  company;  (Kor.  Kara.  'j/Issan)  the  stem  of 

the  noun  yi'riir  or  yi'riir  fullness,  contents. 

neioaf  nyvnn  a  company*  of  women 

ra'yirin  a  houseful  45.13 

Kor.  Kam.  nnnyi' ssa^n  people  of  a  village  Kor.  70.9 

Compare  wqlqa'ciriir  a  jaw-bone-house-ful  64.13. 

9.  -giniw  group  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -^iuiu). 

rae'neu  (Kor.  Kam.  ra-ge'new)  group  of  houses  (i.  e.,  village) 

yara'-ge'new  a  group  of  houses  111.15 

u'mqd-gi'niw  a  set  of  polar  bears  113.29 

yi' cemit-tu' mgi-gi' niw  a  set  of  brother-companions  113,28 

und' ritqdi-gi' niw  a  lot  of  little  souls  122.31 

Kor.  Kam.  qana'tiJa-gi'niw  a  lot  fishing  with  drag-nets  Kor.  70.10 

10.  'Vil  (Kor.  Kam.  -yil)  set,  collection  (used  only  for  inanimate 

objects). 
o'rgurel  a  caravan  of  sledges 

a^'Tnril  (Kor.  a^'m-yil)  a  set  of  bones,  i.  e.  a  skeleton 
Koryak  mu'u-yil  a  line  of  sledges,  a  caravan  Kor.  78.5 

11.  'Vet  SET,  LITTER  (Kor.  Kam.  -yat), 

va'rat  (Kor.  Kam.  va'yat)  a  group  of  beings  (i.  e.,  family  group) 
yitemre'tti  a  set  of  brothers  64.3 
ple'gret  a  pair  of  boots 
li'liret  a  pair  of  mittens 

12.  'tkil   INDEFINITE  COLLECTIVE. 

ne'Thitkun  all  kinds  of  skins 

gi'nniJcitJcun  various  kinds  of  game 

oraweLa'tJcen  men  living  in  various  places,  people 
This  suffix  is  also  used  wdth  adjectives  and  pronouns: 

Tnainiya'niiken  everything  big 

rd^'nuteikun  (rd^'neetkun)  all  kinds  of  things 

dine'waq  panfa'tlc^qaia  tei'mityd^Ji  somehow  with  all  kinds  ol 
small  leg-skins  I  bought  it  (i.  e.  I  succeeded  in  buying  it 
with  a  small  number  of  leg-skins,  i.  e.,  cheaply). 

13.  -rnJ£  NUMEROUS  (Kor.  Kam.  -rnk)  is  used  to  express  plurality. 

yara'TitTcin  (Kor.  Kam.  ?/«ya'7/^Z:/;?)  a  cluster  of  houses  (collective) 
rirka' rrikithin  several  walrus  102.17. 
aHtwdi'mTcithin  the  great  assembly  of  boatmen  11.5 
§99. 
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Compare  the  stem  mlc  in  the  independent  forms 
DviXkiti' ynin  the  more  numerous  ones  11.7 
mu'lcicin  more  numerous  12.8 
nu'iiikdqin  numerous  12.7 
and  in  the  compound  form 

mug-gitka'Tc  with  many  legs  119.9 

14.  -ffrOf  the  stem  of  the  third  person  plural  pronoun  e'tti^  serves  to 

form  the  plural  of  proper  names  and  of  some  other  words 
designating  persons,    when   these   appear   with   the  suffixes 
-gupu  and  -Ic  and  with  the  particle  re' en  together  (p.  794, 
no.  18).     (See  §  44,  p.  706.) 
qlauli'rgupu<qlaul-irg-gupu  from  the  men 
qla'uliri'k<qla'ul-irg-Tc  by  the  men,  with  the  men 
qla' xdirig-re' en <qla' ul-irg-k-re' e7i  with  the  men 
The  possessive  form  E'rgin  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
orawela'rgen  that  belonging  to  the  (human)  people 
§  100.  Comitatives 

15.  ga — ma  comitatiye  (Kor.  Kam.  atvun — ma)  not    used  with 

names  of  persons,  for  which  re'en  is  used. 

galela'ma  (Kor.  Kam.  a'wimlela'ma)  with  the  eye 
go' r  gum  a  with  the  sledge  15.4 

gata'ttiwalma  with  the  splinters  of  thigh-bone  33.11 
nariie' Lima  with  blood  43.8 
gqnhigai'ma  with  children  50.6 
qapro'rma  with  the  aorta  R  2.2 
ga^'tivuma  with  the  boat  71.4 

galau'tima  with  the  head;  i.  e.,  the  whole  bod}'  137.8 
Kor.  Kam.  awun-qama'mas^Mh.  the  dish  64.7 
Kor.  Kam.  a'wun-e'fwelma  with  the  nostrils 
Compare  the  nominal  derivatives  of  verbs,  in  -7na    (§64,  p.  738; 
§  95,  p.  787). 
k! — Tti  (Kamchadal).  Comitative. 
TcIJu'lum  with  the  e3'e 

16.  ge — {t)q  comitative  (Kor.  Kam.  ga—-[t\a)\  not  used  with  names 

of  persons,  for  which  re'en  (p.  794,  no.  18)  is  used.     (Com- 
pare §  37,  p.  697.) 
gdile'ta  (Kor.  Kam.  galila'ta)  with  the  eye 
inpina'chm  gene'wdna  an  old  man  with  his  wife  28.1  (subject) 
ELi'git  gene'wdna  the  fathers  with  the  wife,  i.  e.  the  parents 
28.4  (subject);  39.11;  33.9 

§  100. 
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I     Kor.  Kam.  gaqqaika'maJcata  with  a  small  spirit  Kor.  37.3 

I     Kor.  Kam.  ga'ttata  with  a  hatchet  Kor.  5G.3 

!     Kor.  Kam.  gaqla'ioula  with  her  husband  Kor.  68.7 

Verbal: 

ne'us'qat  genutegdi' id,  notai'piX  gelei'vd  the  woman  while  walk 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  while  walking  in  the  countr}^  she  — 
28.0 
notai'pu  gelei'vd  ne'usgdt,  vai  ELa' — while  the  woman  was  walk- 
ing in  the  countr}',  her  mother — 29.4 
En'qam  ELi'hin  gette'td   gi'wd — then  the   father  with   sudden 
doing,  with  saying — 29.11 
L7.  -tnaci  verbal  noun  expressing  meanwhile  (Kor.  Kam.  -tna'ci) 
(see  pp.  738,  788.) 

18.  -re'en  added  to  the  locative,  together.     It  is  used  principally 

with  nouns  designating  persons,  and  replaces  the  comitative. 

Its  vowel  does  not  form  an  ablaut. 
gumu'g  re'en  together  with  me 
Omru'wgena-re' eji  together  with  Omru'w^e 
ta' mug-re' en  with  the  strangers  59.1 
ni'lhi-re' en  together  with  the  thong  44.12 

§  101.  Locatives 

19.  -thin  SURFACE  (Kor.  Kam.  -tkin, "tcln);  used  chiefly  in  oblique 

cases. 
grgu'tkiniTc  on  the  sledge 
grgiUJcpia'ta  along  the  surface  of  the  sledge 
uweke'tlcpiilc  on  the  body  8.11 
geli'tki7\iTc  on  the  sea-ice  9.1,  2 
gelgeh'tlcpiiTc  on  the  sea-ice  7.3,  5 
icano'tkpigupu  on  the  crown  of  the  head  8.2 
7n mill' tic  1711  Jc  on  the  water  9.3 
dg'titlciniTc  on  the  top  of  the  pillow  44.2 
In  the  absolute  form  the  suffix  designates  the  point  of. 
ydqa'tkin  point  of  nose 
ridhi'tlcin  finger-tip  (stem  7'ilh) 
yeci'tTcid/iin  tip  of  tongue  40,4  (stemyiZ) 
Koryak : 

va'gitdinic  yu'Tcka  eating  points  of  nails  Kor.  57.1 
o'jpitcinik  on  the  point  of  a  beam  Kor.  72.13 

20.  '§'(1-  absolute  form  -S'qan;  -cdq  absolute  form — caqan  top 

or;  OVER,  ON  top  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -  Iq,  absolute  form  -Iqan) 
§  101 
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etti'fqdii  tree-top 

etti'fqd'k  on  the  top  of  the  tree 

tiLi's'qak  over  the  door 

gi'this'rjd-notai'ni7i\sik&-io-g-h\g-\?ind,  i.  e.,  the  land  over  (near) 

the  lake  Ui.S 
tne' s'qd-re' iiikin  people  of  top  of  dawn  R  2.11 
nute's'qak  on  top  of  ground,  i.  e.,  on  the  ground  98.21: 

Koryak: 

fia'^ikalqak  the  top  of  it  Kor.  78.15 

va'yamilqalc  on  top  of  river  Kor.  25.8 

lou' gvjulqak  on  top  of  pebbles  Kor.  25.8 

yas'qalkai' tin  {ya-s'qa-lqa-Hi)  to  the  house  top  Kor.  36.1 

ya's'qdlqak  on  the  house  top  Kor.  84.12 

wapis' qalqaTc  on  top  of  slime  Kor.  25.7 

21.  -gr/,  -glii  the  base  of;  in  oblique  cases,  under 

utti'gin  base  of  the  tree 

ettige'7igupu  from  under  the  tree 

uitigi'filci  under  the  tree 

dptke'filci  under  the  pillow  {<.cot-gin-lci) 

nute's'qagi'hki  underground 

ngtas'qayefngiipu  from  underground  143.6 

Koryak: 

e'n'migerika  under  a  cliff  Kor.  13.6 
qas'wuge'fiki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pines  Kor.  21.7 
plakgene'tin  into  the  bottom  of  the  boots  Kor.  14.2,  6 
gajikagene'ti  into  the  bottom  of  that  one  Kor.  40.9 
atvigene'ti  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  Kor.  41.5 

22.  -ggit  toward;  not  in  oblique  cases 

ahqa'ggH  toward  the  sea 
utti'ggit  toward  the  wood 
ygkgfgget  nose  ward  45.2 
tiLe'gge  toward  the  entrance  62.9 
e'ekeggit  toward  the  lamp  R  2.G 

23.  -yVivkwi  (absolute  form  -yi'wkwln)  the  space  along  — . 

anqaye'wkwm  the  space  along  the  sea 
a' nqa-eormiye' wkwi  along  the  seashore  66.12 
anqayewkw^ ta  along  the  sea,  on  the  sea 
notas'qatiyeu^'Tci  along  underground  44.12 

I  have  found  also  the  form — 

rede'wkwd Kret-ye'wlcwe  along  the  tracks 
(Seereo'eu'JcilOii.24:.) 

sioi 
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24.  -cllcif,  (Cliukchee,  Kor.  Kam.)  inside  of;  also  with  neutral  ti. 

u'tdiTcu  in  the  wood 
utii'diJcic  within  the  tree 
yara'dilcu  or  ra'ciJcu  within  the  house 
Icegri'cilcu  inside  of  pahn  20.3 
Tco7ia'rgici]cu  inside  of  leg  of  breeches  28.6 
wus'qu'mdiku  in  the  dark  34.5 
yil/u'ciku  in  the  moon  41.8 
jyle'lciciku  in  a  boot  43.4 
This  suffix  appears  often  combined  with  locative  elements. 

o'nmibikou'ti    (Kor.    Kam.    aninlcaciko'Ui    from    aniixka-tikv) 

inward,  into  the  inside 
o'nmiciko'ipu  from  within 
eriiiTcon'ti  into  the  clothes  32.4 
dhitiTcou'ti  into  the  fire  31.13 

yorocikou'ti  into  the  sleeping-room  28. T;  also  28.8,  35.3 
yikirgicikou'ti  into  the  mouth  50.3 
qctacikol' pvb  from  the  reindeer-herd  51.2 
memlicikou' ti  into  the  water  17.4 
notas' qatilcou' ti  into  the  ground  18.7 
notas'gacikoi' pu  from  underground  44.12 

Kor3^ak: 

wiis'qu'rnciku  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.10,  17.5 
yayabikoi' tin  into  the  house  Kor.  15.2 
qaya' cikn.  in  a  covered  sledge  Kor.  52.1 
aia'cika  in  the  storehouse  Kor.  55.5 

The  Kamchadal  (5acZ:  inside  corresponds  to  Chukchee  ciku.     It  is 
used  as  an  independent  adverb. 
ci'mtenk  back  in  the  ground,  inside. 
Here  ma^-  belong  also  Kamchadal  f^cxe'  inw^ard. 

25.  -llhij.  AMONG  THE  MULTITUDE,  One  of  the  suffixes  of  plurality. 

(jaa'Jiku  among  the  i-eindeer 
utti' -Jiku  among  the  trees 
mxiri' g-liku  among  us 

26.  -qac,  -qal  by  the  side  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -qal) 
-qaci  near,  close  to  (Kor.  Kam.  -qaca) 

qa'ptenqat  by  the  side  of  the  back  11.8 
ya'alingac  by  the  rear  side  12.3 
ti'Linqac  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  53.3 
gitka'nqac  (Kor.  Kam.  gitka'nqaJ)  at  the  feet 
Tnft'riqqac  (Kor.  Kam.  mn'rigqal)  b}'  our  side 
gmikqa' c  by  th}"  side  9.3 
§  101.' 
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giikaqa'ci  near  the  foot 
meriqqafti  near  us 

Nota' rmenqcica  near  Notarmen  121.10 
ra-gro'lminqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  51.10 
A  great  number  of  adverbs  are  derived  from  this  sufSx. 
wo'tinqcib  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'ttfiqaV)  on  this  side 
wi' Enqac  (Kor.  Kam.  vaienqal)  halfway  on  this  side 

All  forms  with  -qac  (Kor.  Kam.  -qal)  may  also  form  oblique  cases. 
meriqrqacai' j^u  (Ch.)  from  our  side 
Kor.  Kam.  wotenqcilai'ti  to  this  side 
anqanqaca' gti  to  the  seaside  49.6 
anqanqacai' pu  from  the  seaside  49.8 
ya' alinqacai' pu  from  the  rear  side  12.4 
yarau'-liha'nlinqac-va'lin  being   from   the   other   side   of   the 

houses  11.7 
qaca'Mn  the  other  one  of  a  pair 
qaca'lcenata  with  the  other  hand  20.5 

With  the  adjective  suffix  -Icin  they  form  adjectives  which  are  in 
frequent  use. 

meriqqa' tken  being  at  my  side 
W(j  tinqa' tken  being  from  this  side  14.2 
Kor.  Kam.  vjo' tenqala'lcen  being  at  this  side 
Kamchadal: 

qo'llfi  NEAR  TO,  CLOSE  BY,  Corresponds  to  Chukchee  qa'ti,  Kor. 
Kam.  qa'ca.     It  is  also  treated  as  an  independent  adverb. 
Ici'via7ik  qo'llfi  (Chukchee  gumu'k-qa'ci)  near  me 

27.  'tijl  PART  OF,  PIECE  OF  (Kor.  Kam.  -tu]). 

nunigi'tul  (Kor.  Kam.  manigi'toT)  a  piece  of  calico 

qa'atgl  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya'tol)  a  piece  of  reindeer  (meat) 

vii'mlitulqdi  a  little  particle  of  water  134.17 

teki'chitulqdl  a  little  piece  of  meat  134.31 

Kor.  Kam.  pelhinolni'toJa  piece  of  reindeer  mane  Kor.  92.11 

The  Kamchadal  uses  a  separate  noun  for  expressing  this  idea. 
a' 7iccax  txa'Jtxahn  &  small  piece  of  meat  (a7i(?- piece;  -caa;  small; 
txa'ltxalin  [adjective]  of  meat) 

28.  'htt  (Kamchadal)  instead,  in  place  of. 

II         vi'le-lclt  in  place  of  pajmient 

§  101. 
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29.  'Xol  (Kamchadal)  along. 
cemt-xol  alontr  the  orrouiid  (stem  cimt  orround) 
e^-xgl  alonj^  the  water  (stem  j/  water) 
Tctxg'j-xgl  along  the  road 

§  102.  Similarity 

30.  -mil    IN  THE    SIZE    OF,    AT  THE    DISTANCE    OF   (Kor.    KaiB.      'tiliC 

-mis).    (Compare  §  113.10,11);  also  §  105,  42  -?Mic  which  is  a 
variant  of  this  stem.) 

nel'mil  as  far  as  the  mountain 

minke'mil  (Kor.   Kam.   merike'mis)  of  what  size?  how  much? 

94.32  ' 
Eri'wmil  like  them  14.9 
muru'wmil  like  us  10.6;  16.7 
guma'wmil  like  me  16.13 
utte'mil  size  of  a  tree  20.2 
rora'mel  size  of  reindeer-fly  23.3 

o     o  ■ 

oraweLa' -inel  like  men  04.11 

O       ©  O   '  o 

rn'ka'mU  like  a  walrus  10.8:  12.1 
qaq'mel  size  of  a  reindeer  122.23 
Possessive  forms  with  the  sufTix — Tivn  added  to  the  suffix— w;iZ  are 
gumuwrni'tkin  according  to  my  wants 
muruwmi'ikin  according  to  our  wants 

31.  -wurrin  similar  to,  like. 

pin-wurrin  flour  (literally  cinder-like) 

See  E7ia'n.  t'lni't  wu'ri'l  nltqin  thus  she  was  26.9 

32.  -Wd^t  SIMILAR  TO. 

33.  -vhica  similar  to  (Kor.  Kam.  'China). 

qaciki' cJieta  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wuhche'na)  similar  to  a  man  (i.  e., 
transformed  shaman^) 

§  103.  Purpose 

34.  -nif,f  -tj,  material  for;  what  serves  as  something;  serving  a 

purpose;  serving  as  something. 

ple'ku  gdi'mit'kin  take  it  for  boots  (i.  e.,  to  make  boots  of  it) 
This  suffix  is  used  with  various  verbs  to  express  the  idea  to  make 

something  out  of,  to  consider  as  something,  to  become 

something. 
ekke'nu  lai'lhigit  let  me  have  thee  as  a  son 

'  qilcik  or  qlik  is  an  obsolete  form  for  qla'ul  man. 
§§  102,  103 
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-nu  after  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

lile'nu  serving  as  an  eye 
rirTca'ne  as  a  walrus  10.8 

o 

gaqanqa'ane  for  a  driving  reindeer  124.8 

qaremena'ne  ri'ty'd^  you  will  not  be  the  one  to  serve  this  pur- 
'pose  23.6 
ho' iikon-ra' no  serving  as  a  ball-shaped  house  130.22 
Tce'hicvinii  that  which  serves  as  a  bay  133.4,  9 
a^qa'-ge'lcine  that  which  serves  as  a  bad  ice-floe  133.10 
ter-irga' t-paloHa' no  what  serves  as  a  beaver  that  has  just  shed 
hair  137.2 
-a  after  stems  ending  in  a  consonant. 
ne'wdnu  for  a  wife 

taikam'qio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  47.4 
lumetu'nu  ri'tyd^  you  will  be  for  me  like  lumetun  23.7 
Jcei'nu  what  represents  a  bear  136.20 
qorainfe'tilo  to  be  used  as  herdsmen  50.9 
le^'nve  for  looking  on  19.2;  23.1 
rrraqaf  unve  what  for?  19.1 

enagya' gtache  va'irge  what  serves  as  life-giving  being  21.6 
wi'yole  for  assistant  124.2,  4 

Koryak  Kamenskoj^e: 
nh{,f  -ij,.    The  use  of  this  suffix  is  the  s  me  as  in  Chukchee. 
lilo/nu  as  an  eye 
akka'nu  as  a  son 
iia'wanu  as  a  wife 
goia'ng  as  a  reindeer 

tomnena'nu  as  a  cover  for  the  roof-hole  Kor.  37.9 
Tcullpdina'nii  as  a  vent-hole  plug  Kor.  38.1 
qaiigekiplena'nu  as  a  means  of  striking  the  tire  Kor.  30.7 
ya'qu  into  what  Kor.  38.4 
cai'udJiu  into  a  working  bag  Kor.  38.4 

35.  -ki    (ka)    (Kamchadal)   corresponds    to  -Jiu,   -u   (No.   34)    of 

Chukchee. 
pll'Tci  as  a  son 
ni'lci  as  a  wife 
oU'naka   as    a    reindeer    {ole'n    from    Russian     ojeHL;     the    old 

Kamchadal  word  Tcoj  is  also  still  in  use) 
lule'hi  as  an  e3"e 

36.  -sx  (Kamchadal)  is  synonymous  with  the  last,  but  is  less  frequent. 

j)!esx  as  a  son 

nesx  as  a  wife 

§103 
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37.  -Iqdl  DESTINED  FOR  — ,  MATERIAL  FOR  — ,  (Koi*.  Kam.     -jQaJ). 

This  suffix  implies  the  future. 

ple'Jcilqal  (Kor.  Kam.  pla'Jcilqal)  material  for  boots 
uwd^'qurilqal  bridegroom  to  be,  destined  to  be  a  husband 
ELa'lqaJ  stepmother,  servino-  as  a  mother 
Kor.  Kam.  nawa'niJqal  bride  to  be,  destined  to  be  a  wife 
lu^lqal  (Kor.  Kam.  Jo^lqal  Kor.  53.5)  a  face  (perhaps;  some- 
thing destined  to  be  looked  on)  88.14 
repa'lhilqdl  destined  to  be  a  dried  walrus  hide  46.11 
With  verbal  stem,  in  most  cases  with  the  passive  participle  -(y)o: 

tai'Tcryolqdl  material  (for  work) 
rirpe'lyoJqdl  destined  to  be  put  down  K  2.5 
yime' yolqdl  (^^ii\X\\Q.(i  to  be  hung  R  2.6 
ro'olqdl  food  R  44.11 

w<aZe'^A//gaZ  means  of  getting  well  135.10 

timyo'lqal  (Kor.  Kam.  timyo'lqal)  destined  to  be  killed  (epithet 
used  like  scoundrel) 

§  104.  Possession 

38.  -yanv-,  absolute  form  yan  provided  with  (Kor.  Kam.  yanv-, 

absolute  form  yana) 
{a)  As  a  nominal  suffix,  ya^iv  means  provided  with. 

ta'g-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  cai-ya'na)  one  who  has  tea,  rich  in  tea 
qa'a-yan  (Kor,  Kam.  qoya-ya'na)  one  who  has  i-eindeer 
tan-lcamnanve' ti  to  those  provided  with  good  dishes  {ttn  good; 
Iceme  dish)  92.21 
(5)  With  intransitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  person  who  performs  an 
act  once  or  habitually. 
upa'w-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  apaw-ya'na)  the  one  who  drinks 
qami'twa-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  awye-ya'na)  the  one  who  eats 
(c)  With  transitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  object  of  the  action,  and 
has  a  passive  meaning. 
yi'l-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  yil-ya'na)  what  has  been  given 
ro'mkaw-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  yoinkaw-ya' no)  what  has  been  hidden 
{d)  With  adjectives  it  indicates  a  person  having  a  certain  quality. 
qq,tvu-ya'n  the  one  who  has  strength 
7naini-ya' n  that  which  is  big 

a'tqend'an  (Kor.  Kam.  a^'ccen-ya'na)  the  one  who  is  bad 
Oblique  cases  are  derived  from  this  form.     In  Koryak  these  forms 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
mainiya'nvuTc  at  the  big  one  (Koryak  the  same) 
in2)iya'nvit  the  older  ones  108.12 
§104. 
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39.  -lq{dn)  aboundin-g  in  (Kor.  Kam.  -lq[dn\) 

mi' fiililqan  (Kor.  Kam.  mi' mliTqcln)  place  abounding  in  water 
wata'pilqdn  (Kor.    Kam.    wata' piJqan)     place    abounding    in 
reindeer-moss 

§  105.  Miscellaneous 

40.  -ygchf   -ggch  receptacle   (Kor.  Kam.  -yoch)\  perhaps  from 

the  verbal  stem  yo-  to  put  into,  yo'j'Tcin  (Kor.  Kam.  yo'yTcin) 

HE   PUTS  INTO. 

mitqo'ochin  (Kor.  Kam.  mitqi' yochin)  blubber-bag-  (stem  viitq^ 

blubber) 
tai' oUii-jxjka' tkinili  in  bottom  of  bag  29.3 
Kor.  Kam.  Jcawa'ssocJiu  for  wallets  Kor.  46.2 

41.  -nit  a  space  of  time  (Kor.  Kam.  -nit). 

aHo'net  the  whole  day  21.1  (stem  aHo  da}') 

(Kor.  Kam.  gi'winit)  the  whole  length  of  the  year  (from  giwilc 
[only  in  the  locative]  in  the  year) 

42.  -mic  A  certain  amount,  with  nominal  and  pronominal  stems 

indicating  persons;  also  with  verbal  stems  (compare  §  102,  30 
to  which  the  suffix  is  clearly  related). 

qdineu'mid  at  the  distance  of  a  shot 
gmmc'wmid  as  much  as  I  need 

gutnuwmi'thin  it  is  as  much  as  I  need  (i.  e.,  I  have  nothing  to 
spare) 

43.  -hivu,  'Whw~  protector,  avertor 

mudu'JcKMn  shirt  made  of  calico  (lit.  louse-avertor,  because  the 
Chukchee  think  that  the  shirt  is  worn  to  collect  lice  from 
the  body). 

tainilcwut  charm-strings  (lit.  misfortune  avertor) 

§§  106-109.  DERIVED  FROM  VERBS 
§  106.  Abstract  Nouns 

44.  -gfrgln.     If  the  base  contains  an  I,  it  is  often  changed  to  ^. 

Abstract  noun;  cause,  source,  object  of  an  action  (Kor. 
Kam.  -gefiln,  -qltnln;  Kor.  Par.  -geninf  -^icnln). 

Note  that  the  initial  g  follows  the  phonetic  rules  §  7. 
t  +  gi>  ti;  6  +  gi>  ci;  u  +  gi> whw;  u,  o  +  gi>ou 

qalhilo'urgegit  you  are  source  of  sorrow  20.7 
palgqftirgin  (from  pdgat)  old  age  (Kor.  Kam.  palqathe'nin  or 
palqa'thitnin  [from  palqat]) 
3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 51  §  105,  106 
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pere'p'gni  the  place  which  he  had  taken  23.9 

te'lhp'gin  or  tE'cirgin  24.3  (from  tel)  illness,  pain,  cause  of  pain 

yaiva' tii'gin  (from  yeivet)  (Kor.  Kam.  yaiva' thitnm  [from 
yai'vat\j  compassion,  cause  or  object  of  compassion 

limvitte' irgin  object  of  pity  11.3 

wu'rgirgin  noise  32.10 

veFirgin  death  22.1 

ve^'irge-git  thou  art  source  of  death  22.7 

gintqfwkurge^ git  (from  ginfeu)  (Kor.  Kam.  ginta'wkitn'ege)  thou 
art  the  cause  of  my  flight  (i,  e. ,  you  have  frightened  me) 

te'cirgi-tpfre  (from  tEl)  ye  are  the  source  of  my  pain  (i.  e. ,  you 
have  hurt  me)  (Kor.  Kam.  te' thitne-to' 6) 

ye'mgumgi'irgin  object  of  fear  29.8 

ana' tirge-git  thou  art  source  of  trouble  21.2;  23.11 
Koryak: 

vantige'nin  dawn  Kor.  18.1 

vetke'gitfiin  annoyance  Kor.  20.9 
This  suflix  may  be  added  either  to  the  simple  verbal  stem  or  to  the 
verbal  stem  with  added  suffixes.     The  latter  form  expresses  more 
particularly  the  process  of  an  action.     The  former  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  the  object  or  the  source  of  the  action. 

fhirlcila'tlrgin  the  feeling  of  shame 

fiirki' blrgin  the  object  of  shame 

wu'rgirgi6hi7i  noise  15.1 

amj-viye'irgd  only  by  breathing  24.4 

With  the  stem  tva  to  be,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of  quality. 

Yai'vad-va'irgin  quality,  substance  of  compassion;  Merciful 
Being 

(Kor.  Kam.  vage'Tiin  or  va'gitnin)  being,  mode  of  life,  sub- 
stance, deity 

With  adjective  bases  this  suffix  also  expresses  qualities. 

O'tqe'figirgpi  (from  e'tqifi)    (Kor.    Kam.    a^tqe'ngitnin   [from 

a'ttifi  or  a^'tqifi^  badness,  spite 
h.ii,u'rgin  (from  iu'l)  length 
inpu'urgin  (from  inp\u\)  old  age 

With  substantives  it  expresses  the  condition  or  state  of  the  object. 

a^'mgirgin  (from  a^'ttim  bone)  condition  of  the  bones  (i.  e., 

of  the  body) 
etti'irgin  (from  u'ttuut  wood)   degree  of  woodiness 
§106 
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The  range  of  abstract  nouns  compounded  with  these  nominal  suf- 
fixes is  quite  considerable,  and  these  are  in  common  use. 
va'irgin  (Kor.  Kam.  vage'nin)  being,  substance,  custom,  be- 
nevolent being,  deity 
yai'vac-va'irgin{lLo\\  Kam.  yai' vac-vage' nin)  compassion-being, 

merciful  deity 
a'nan-va'irgin  (Kor.  Kam.  a'nan-vage'nin)^hsivasin''s  spirit  deity 
tam-va'irgin  goodness,  condition  of  goodness 
taini'irgm  (Kor.  Kam.  tainige'nin)  sin 
qas'mu'urgin  (Kor,  Kam.)  misfortune 
There  are  also  a  number  of  concrete  nouns  which  are  formed  with 
this  suffix : 

yiki'rgin  (Kor.  Kam.  dilci'tnin  Kor.  56.8)  mouth 

Kor.  Kam.  pca'ggitnin  {plak  boot)  boot-string  Kor.  59.3 

45.  -j,  -J  (Kamchadal)  form  abstract  nouns  of  simpler  and  more  lim- 
ited sense  than  those  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  This  suffix  is 
probabl}^  identical  with  the  c,  I,  of  the  transitive  verbal  noun 
I  (p.  748)  which  has  the  sense  of  the  infinitive. 

co'nlej  life  tcuncjk  1  live 

6a'Tcalej  song  tcakacjlc  I  sing 

o'jilaj  blow  tujiljin  I  strike  him 

noj  ^  food  tnujTc  I  eat 

pilhetej  hunger  tpilhdtijlc  1  suffer  from  hunger 

pe'lhetel  and]  «  _. 
^  famme 

ptl/iipil       J 

46.  -»^'?/,  absolute  form  -ny^rn  (Kamchadal).     Abstract  noun. 

no'num  (stem  nu)  food 
he'lnum  (stem  Ml)  drink 
cgnlinum  (stem  cunc,  eunl)  life 

§  107.  Passive  Participle 

47.  .f/g  (Kor.  -yg,  absolute  form  -yon)  expresses  the  passive  parti- 

ciple; (in  Koryak  with  the  meaning  of  the  future).     It  forms 
plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  like  all  substantives. 
pela'yo  the  one  who  is  left  (Kor.  Kam.  pelayon  the  one  to  be  left) 

In  Chukchee  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  terminal  consonants,  and 
elided  after  vowels,  according  to  the  phonetic  rules  given  in 
§§6-10. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

tai'Tcio<tai'Tci-vo  the  one  made     tai'Tciyooi  that  to  be  made 
yi'Lg<yi'l-yg  the  one  given         yi'lygn  that  to  be  given 

1  This  word  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  dried  fish  as  the  food  par  excellence. 

§107 
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Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ipa'wgo<i2)a'w-yg  that  which    apa'vyon  that  which  is  to  be 

has  been  drunk  drunk. 

lco'j'o<kor-yo  that  which  has      Ico't^gn  that  to  be  bought 

been  bought 
yito'ot  born  ones  42,7 
oraio'tinat  born  ones  21.2 
a'n'nene  li'nyo  made  to  be  the 

object  of  anger  42.3 
timyo'  one  killed  43.8 
ripalqa'wgo  one  drowned  49.9 

Note. — Several  transitive  verbs  with  the  prefix  e,m-  mere,  entire, 
and  the  suflix  -Z/??,  express  the  passive  participle,  the  same 
as  -yo. 

em-re' tilin  (stem  ret  to  bu}')  what  has  been  brought;  or 

ra'j'o  or  ain-ra!j'o  all  that  has  been  brought 

{-yanv,  see  §  104,  No.  38.) 

§  108.  Instrumentality 

48.  -inefi,  suffixed   to  verbal   stems,  expresses    instrument  (Kor. 

Kam.  -inan). 
tewe'nan  (stem  teu)  (Kor.  Kara,  tewe'nan   [stem  tew^)    paddle, 
°  oar  73.11         °  °         .  ° 

qeli'nen  (stem  qeli   to   paint,    engrave,    write);    (Kor.    Kam. 

qalici'nen  [stem  qalitit])'.  pen 
tei'lcmefi  (7i.  K.  inataiki'nan)  instrument  (for  work) 
wane'nan  instrument  for  work 

o         ^         ■* 

le'e-tewmana'ta  with  a  genuine  paddle  31.4 

(Kor.  Kam.  to7nnena'nu  as  cover  for  roof-hole  Kor.  37.9) 

me  stems  use  with  this  sufiix  the  prefix  vne-  (Kor.  Kam.    ina-) 
See  pp.  736,  819,  no.  28 
ena'nvhian  (stem  nv  [initial  rmi]'^  ti7ivi'rlcin  1  scrape);  (Kor. 
Kam.  ena'nvenan  [stem  nv;    tinve'Tcin.  I  scrape])  scraper 

49.  -icJi  instrument  (Kor.  Kam.  ^itfi), 

gitte'wWiin  (stem  gitteu  to    wipe,    -in  absolute  form);  (Kor. 

Kam.  gitta'wltnin  [stem  gittaw])  wiping-cloth 
iineii'chin  thong  of  thong-seal  hide  102.13,  30  (from  unel  thong 

seal) 
memite'thin  thong  of  seal-hide  134.31  (from  ?7^(^m^7 seal) 
Kor.  Kam.  yinootfle'nqo  from  the  vent-hole  Kor.  54.7 
§  108 
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§  109.  Place 

50.  'Tiv  PLACE  OF  (absolute  form  ~fi)  (Kor.  Kaui.  -nv  [absolute 
form  -nu]). 

van  (stem  tva-)\  (Kor.  Kam.  va'oia  [dual,  plural,  va'nvit])  place 

of  being 
waketva'n  (stems  walce  and  tva);  (Kor.  Kam.  vagalitva'na  [stems 

vaga'li  and  tva])  place  of  sitting- 
notagbenve' pu  while  walking  in  the  wilderness  29.4 
ralqa' ninviik  on  the  house-site  31.6 
raleya'n  sliding-place  114.16 
tila'n  (Kor.  Kara,  tila'n)  place  of  moving,  trail 
tila'nmm  place  of  trail  36.12 
tila'nvuk  on  place  of  traveling  43.1 
taikaus'qio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  47.4 
oocve'nvipu  (better  oocvi'nvip'ii)  from  the  plavground  74.17 
oodvi'nvilc  on  the  pla3'ground  74.18 
oocvinve'ti  to  the  playground  74.20 

It  also  expresses  an  action  in  progress.     In  this  case  it  appears 
generally  with  the  designative  suffix — u. 

etinva'tinve  tiye'tyd^Tc  I   came  to  get  the  position  of  house- 
master R  287,  footnote  1. 
yaqqai'  urn  yagta'linvo  tiye'tyd^Jc  did  I  come  for  the  sake  of 

living?  R  239,  footnote  2. 
riraqa'unve  for  what  purpose?  19.1 
Koryak : 

kmena'tmv-u  niJai'-gum  I  came  away  to  bear  children  Kor. 

60.6 
IcipJo'nvu  for  the  purpose  of  strildng  them  Kor.  31.3 

^%  110-111.    Verbal  Suffixes 

§  110.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES 

51.  -wiUhl  expresses  reciprocity  (Kor.  Kam.  -vijfil). 

penfuu'lfiirlcit  (stem  penfi   to  attack   wrestling)  (Kor.     Kam. 

jjenn'i'vilnilkit  [stem  2)eniv\  dual)  they  close  for  wrestling 
lu^' ulhirTcit  (stem   lu^  to  see)  (Kor.  Kam.  Ju^'vilnikit  [stem  lu^]) 

they  see  each  other,  they  meet 
gale^olhiocma' -//lo're  we  have  seen  each  other  121.15 

52.  -S'qiu  expresses  an  action  performed  once  only  (Kor.  Kam. 

-S'qiw). 

yetis'qi'urkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yatis'qi'wikm)  he  comes  once 
timis'qe'urlcin  (Kor.  Kam.  timis'qe'wekin)  he  kills  once 
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taikaus'qio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  once  47.4 
qdniggeus'qiickutki  make  them  wake  up  all  at  once  56.3 
ganto's'qeuUn  rushed  out  57.11 
Koryak: 

miniidatis'qiwnau  I'll  look  at  them  once  Kor.  33.10 
quvi^yas'<li'v)gi  go  and  die!  Kor.  35.1 
ga'myis'qi'wa^2it\  Kor.  36.1 
mintu'las'qewlan  let  us  steal  it!  Kor.  39.1 
myalitcus'qi'wak  I  will  slide  down-hill  Kor.  42.1 

Also  in  the  form — Iqiu 

gatomndlgi'vMnat  they  stopped  the  smoke-hole  Kor.  57.7 

53.  -let  expresses  a  frequentative,  durative,  or  more  generally 

INTENSITY  OF  ACTION  (Kor.  Kam.  -Jatf  less  frequently  -cat). 
nitgla'tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nito-la' tekin)  he  goes  out  often 
timilaftirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  timila' tekin)  he  kills  many 
ninleteh'tqin  it  flashed  out  always  32.8 
qulile'tyi^  gave  voice  repeatedl}^  33.1;  55.8 
niqulile'tqin  they  are  noisy  60.9 
nit^'rgilatqen  he  cries  aloud  38.3 
mteplennile' tqin  she  made  many  boots  for  him  112.24  (stem  plek- 

boots;  te—n  to  make  [§  113,  2,  p.  821]) 

Korj^ak: 

gafhvo'len  cllala'tik  it  began  to  bubble  Kor.  17.2 
yiyTcula'ti  you  were  soft  Kor.  26.7 
gdldlannivo'yliin  she  passed  by  often  Kor.  84.19 
niqulila'tqin  he  sang  vigorously  Kor.  68.17 

54.  -yw{u)f  -yv{u)  expresses  a  frequentative  (Kor.  Kam.  -yvi), 

tala'iwurkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tala'ivekrn)  he  strikes  many  times 

ninemilki'ywunin  let  it  bite  him!  104.29 

Kor.  Kam  gaitoVviIenau  she  brought  forth  many  Kor.  44.7 

55.  -t  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  durative. 
ti'ntiWtijin  I  bring  it  always  {t-  I;  intili^  to  bring;  -t  alwa3^s; 

-/  auxiliary  vowel;  -jin  I  it) 

56.  -cet  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action,  a  little,  rarely. 

fiitoca' tii'k'in  or  nitoca'arkin  he  goes  out  rarelj'' 
ten'fi&ute'tirlcin  or  tewneuce'erkin  he  laughs  on  the  si}" 
marauca'arlcin  he  fights  rarely 
'penfita'arlcin  he  wrestles  rarely 
rainpo' ntoteta  let  us  eat  liver  !  43.7 
maraucetino' e^  he  began  to  chide  56.1 
§  no 
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57  -civ  expresses  a  frequentative  or  intensive. 
ten'fieuci'rirkin  he  laughs  all  the  time 
walomce'rirkin  he  gathers  news  continually 
maraude' erJcin  he  fights  always 
penfide'erlcin  he  rushes  at  him 

I    Kor.    Kam.    qulumtititdlat  they   carry    something  large   on 
I       their  shoulders  {qulu  large;  imti  to  carry)  Kor.  57.9 

58.  -ntet  indicates  increased  action,  often  with  somewhat  altered 

meaning;  and  with  intransitive  meaning  (Kor.  Kam.  -ntaf). 

timi'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  cvi'i-     tuinintt'tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  bmn- 
Tcin)  thou  cuttest  it  ta'tikin  it  is   cut  through  in 

several  places);   it  is  divided 
into  several  parts 
ro'orlcin  (Kor.    Kam.  tlio'l-     roonta'arlcin  (Kor.   Kam.   thon- 

Icni)  he  tears  out  hair  ta'tekin)  he  becomes  bald 

irgiro'Tc  at  dawn  10.4  girgironta' hen  dawn  came  10.9 

gu'pqdlin  lean  80.5  gr^^i^^J^^'^^''^'^'-^^*^'' she  has  been  quite 

starv^ed 

59.  -S'qi-cet — a  compound  suffix  formed  of  -s'qi  single  action,  -6et 

homologous  to  -ht  intensive  action — expresses  an  action 
performed  suddenly  with  great  force  and  rapidity. 

gu'tirkin  he  stands  up  qutis' qit^' tii'km  he  jumps  up 

nito'rTcin  he  goes  out  nitm' qebci! tirlcin  he  rushes  out 

gantg's'qqcaLhi  he  rushed  out  57.11^ 
gapl' nfis' qihiLen  he  rushed  on  44.4 
g'etinus'qiceLin  he  gave  a  sudden  tug  48.4 
gereli's'qiceLin  she  suddenly  pushed  it  in  89.4 

60.  -aja  (Kamchadal)  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action. 
t7iu'dlaj'k  I  eat  but  little  {t  I;  nu  to  eat;  -jlc  I) 
the'lalajk  1  drink  but  little  {t  I;  Ml  to  drink) 

61.  '(idet^   with   verbs,   expresses    endearment    and    diminution; 

evidently  related  to  -qdi  (§  98,4). 
mo! nen-nQta^ pu  yetqdeti  from  what  country  hast  thou  come, 
my  dear? 

62.  -keit,  with  transitive  verbs,  gives  them  a  passive  meaning,  and 

convevs  the  idea  of  derision  of  the  subject. 
Mma'wTcurgeicm  re'tTcewiuia  I  am  a  source  of  delay,  my  humble 

self  has  been  brought  here 
valg'mlcaut^'re^  egu'likd  ih^y  will  hear  your  despised  self,  do 

not  make  a  noise 


1  Evidently  better,  ganto's-qccahtn. 
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63.  -ilflg^  -no  expresses  the  inchoative  (Kor.  Kani.  -fivg;  Kam- 

chadal  -K'0ii,  ~f*^J-<  ~^JMi  'Jy)-  Since  these  elements  occur 
independently,  the  forms  are  in  realit}^  compound  verbs.  The 
independent  stem  in  initial  position  is  fioo,  in  medial  posi- 
tion -i)tgo,  (Kor.  Kam.  nvo-^  Kamchadal  t/ju-) 

no'orkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nivo'lTcin,  Kamchadal  ujiijlc)  he  begins 
In  all  three  dialects  the  idea  of  the  beginning-  of  an  action  is  ex- 
pressed with  precision,  and  the  inchoative  forms  are  there- 
fore very  common. 

yiJqafing'rTcin   (Kor.   Kam.  yilqannivo'iTcin,  Kamchadal  niikci- 
Jcju'jlc)  he  goes  to  sleep 

tipaina'nnoe^  he  begins  to  sing  59.9 

nimne'nnge  he  begins  to  take  part  in  the  thanksgiving  cere- 
monial 59.3 

gaplitko'nno'lenqt  they  begin  to  finish  30.12 

Koryak: 

gewnivo'lenmt  they  began  to  say  Kor.  22.7 
ga^a'oinivota  haul  them  away!  Kor.  61.6 
gepinvolai'Tce  they  began  to  go  upstream  Kor.  61.7 

64.  -61,  -6  (Kamchadal),  with  transitive  verbs  -al,-a^  expresses  the 
desiderative.     The  same  form  is  used  to  express  the  future. 

tnukciallc 


,       .,    (stem  nuke)  I  wish  to  sleep,  1  am  going  to  sleep 
tnukciojk  1 

tce'jajk  (stem  tce'j',  I  leave  tce'jijk)  I  wish  to  leave 

65.  -vatg  (Kamchadal)  expresses  intention  to  act,  and  beginning  of 
an  action. 

tulckva'tgjin  (stem  uUk)  I  am  going  to  have  a  look  at  him 
tno'vatgjk  (stem  nu  to  eat)  I  am  going  to  eat 

66.  'Chat  expresses  anger  of  the  speaker.     (Kor.  Kam.  -cnat) 

qamitvacha' tirkni  or  gamitvaclia' arkin  confound  him!  he  eats 

pintiqaatha! tya^n  the  bad  one  appeared  27.3 

qaraqeclial hen  what  has  the  bad  one  done  31.9 

ve^tha'tye^  the  bad  one  perished  43.11;  44.5 

timi' channen  he  killed  the  bad  one  44.5 

am-rave^cha'n-fla  nalicha'tye^  3'OU  bad  one  want  to  die  65.23 

Kor.  Kam.  nitocha' tekin  he  lumbers  forth 

67.  -tkij,.    This  suffix  has  been  discussed  on  p.  736  (Kor.  Kam.  -tc^). 

pUa'tkolit  those  who  had  left  her  33.8 
This   sutiSx  also   transforms  transitive    verbs    into   intransitive 
verbs.     The  subject  is  then  placed  in  the  absolute  form;  the 
object,  in  the  possessive  form.     These  forms,  however,  are 
used  only  with  personal  pronouns. 
gumu'ki  git ptla'tkerkin  you  leave  me 
§  110 
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The  suffix  -tku  (Kor.  Kam.  -t6u)   also   indicates  prolonged  or 
increased  action. 
vili'iii'Tcin  (Kor.  Kam.  vih'vikin  he  makes  peace  with)  he  buys 
mli'tkurkin  (Kor.  Kam.  vihthdkin)  he  trades 
geilitkoi' vulin  n'Tckdm  they  distributed  vessels  14.1 
timitkoi'vuk  slaug^htering  49.3 
timi' tkenenat  he  killed  all  61.4;  112.3 
rninranmutko' ninat  let  us  slay  them  all  101.19 
veHloia'aH  they  all  died  112.2 

timi' tkerkin  (Kor.  Kam,  timi' tcoiTcin)  he  kills  many 
Koryak: 

gadvi'tdulmau  they  are  all  cut  entirel}^  Kor.  47.7 
gaplitdu'linau  they  finished  it  Kor.  50.1 
lelapittonvo' yJcin  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 
gaLapiUonvo'len  she  looked  around  Kor.  44.9 
yenotdonvo'ylcin  he  is  eating  Kor.  13.6 
gaqannitconvo'Ien  she  was  jealous  Kor.  96.1 
Paren  qigitetlnn'gin  look  at  it!  Kor.  101.11 
tigilnu-du' cu-flaw^^m  snow-shoe-strings-verily-eating-woman 
am  I  (tigi'lnin  snowshoe-string;  -u  to  consume  -cu'cu  [<  tku- 
tku]  verily;  fiavo  women)  Kor.  59.7 
The  suffix  -tku  is  always  used  in  the  transitive  verb  to  indicate  the 
forms  THOU — us;  ye— me,  us  (see  §  63).     It  gives  the  verb 
a  generalized  form.     For  instance: 
pela'tkee^  thou  leavest  a  number  (meaning  us) 
pUa'tketiTc  ye  leave  a  number  (meaning  me  or  us) 
The  element  ine-  has  the  same  sense,  but  the  two  are  never  used 
together  (see  §  113,  28). 

68.  -tvi  TO  ATTAIN  A  CERTAIN  QUALITY,  TO  BECOME  (Kor.  Kam.  -tvi). 

u^mitvi'rkin  (stem  u^m)  (Kor.  Kam.  uinitm'kin  [stem  uin^  he 

becomes  broad. 
gititv^rkin  (stem  git)  (Kor.  Kam.  gititve'ikin)  he  becomes  thin 
dhe'netvii^  he  acquired  shamanistic  power  19.12;  18.4 
ehe'nitvi-turl  you  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.3 
oiumqitvi' qin  it  diminished  20.2,  4 
nuplu^tvi' gin  it  becomes  small  20.3 
wulqdtvii^  it  grew  dark  54.9 

Kor.  Kam.  qamahtva'ihitilc  cause  it  to  become  better  Kor.  13.2 
Kor.  Kam.  vi^ya'tvik  to  fainting  Kor.  04.9 

69.  -cef  with  adjectives:  to  feel — (Kor.  Kam.  -cat). 

inittenice' erkin  we  feel  good  69.8 

tenice' tirkin  {ten  good)  (Kor.  Kam.  tanida'tikm)  he  feels  good 

tanice'ti7ioe^  he  began  to  feel  well  33.5 

gmite'tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  gmitqftekin)  he  feels  warm 

§110 
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70.  -etv,  -ef,  are  often  added  to  the  stem,  but  the  meaning  of  these 
sufiixes  is  not  clear. 

eime'u  to  approach  eimet  to  take 

eineu  to  call  eifiet  to  roar 

ureu  to  appear  53.6  ureut 


omau  to  get  warm 

ulvtu  to  remain  motionless 
37.2 

yigreu  thirsty 

wUhau  to  talk 

puulqtu  to  float 

jytkeu  to  hit 

marau  to  quarrel 

meteu  to  be  unable 

teiJceu  to  wrestle 

ten'neu  to  laugh 

tumgeu  to  become  friendly 

numekeu  to  gather 

notas'qau  land  approaches 

limala'u  to  obey 

Ivau  unable 

Iqdineu  to  shoot 

Iciyeu  to  be  awake 

Tcimeu  to  cause  delay 

Jcorgau  to  be  glad 

yilAau  fear 

terkeu  to  be  a  certain  num- 
ber on  a  series 


gi'tteu  hungry 
gittekau  guide 
^inteu  to  flee 

Ijmuret  to  exchange 

ewhwet  to  depart 

eret  to  fall 

ergewet  to  be  submerged  17.4 

yiret  full 

yopat  to  visit 

yuulet  alive 

wettat  to  tear  with  antlers 

ventet  to  be  open 

vinfet  to  help 

pelqdntet  to  return 

pekagtat  to  fall  down 

^^6-2^  tired 

tautauat  to  bark 

tergat  to  cr}' 

^w^t-i^  to  steal 

^/;j>(e^  to  plunge 


Possibly  related  to  the  preceding  is  nJ — eu  (Kor.  Kam.-a«*)  adver- 
bial suffix.     The  Koryak  form  is  not  used  very  frequently  (.see  p.  842). 

nime'leit  qatva'^  be  kind  (to  us)!  a  common  form  of  prayer 
jiite'Uu  tirlcipli'a'ti  I  struck  him  piinfully  {tel  to   suft'er,   to 

have  pain) 
niglau  qatot/rJcin   be  sorrowful!    {glo  sorrowful,    here   con- 
tracted with  au;  tva  to  be) 
nime'len  well  {m'l  good);  (Kor.  Kam.  nima'leu  [nidi  good]) 
ni'tceu  heavilj^  {itc  heavy);  (Kor.  Kam.  ni'ttau) 

Some  adverbs  are  formed  in  an  irregular  manner. 
a^'tqeuma  (from   e'tqin  bad;    stem    qqW   K 

62.72) 
Kor.  Kam.  aJttiaau  {irom  a'tcifi  bad;  stem  badly 

aqa) 
Kamchadal  hd'qd-  (from  e'c/Tcelax  bad) 
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7ne' 6 E ?i'lci  {Chnkchee  med<mel  good;  Eti'lci  thus)  weW 
%'na^  (Koryak  ni'naqin  quick)  quickly 

71.  '•v^  forms  the  inchoativk  of  impersonal  verbs  expressing  phe- 

nomena of  nature  (Kor.  Kam.  -i/u). 

ileJerlcin  it  is  raining  iliru'rlcin  it  is  beginning  to 

rain 
yga'arki7i(KoT.  Kam.yoj/oa'-  yooro'rTcin  (Kor.  Kam.  yoyo- 

tekin)  the  wind  is  blowing  yo'ekin)  the  wind  begins 

to  blow 
laHenru'i^  winter  came  14.9 
aive'tirdk  in  the  evening  26.3 

irgii'o'nnoTc  (stem  irg  27.13)  at  the  beginning  of  dawn  26.9 
laHa^'nroina  at  the  beginning  of  cold  33.6 
githaro'lc  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  33.6 
irgrro'Tca  not  dawning  56.9 
iliru'i^  it  begins  to  rain  116.8 
ga-ligtiygiro'l&n  the  snow  began  to  drift  91.28 

The  same  suffix  is  used  with  stems  of  different  character. 

bUluro'e,  it  becomes  red  23.9 
niter g itq' qhi  he  began  to  cry  55.3 
Koryak: 

gawyalyo'len  a  snowstorm  set  in  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo'ylcm  winter  came  Kor.  72.5 

pina'tikin  it  is  snowing  jyenayo'ekin  it  is  beginning 

to  snow 

72.  'Vii  is  used  also  to  express  great  number.     This  suffix  is  differ- 

ent from  the  preceding. 

qarru'dH  they  came  in  great  numbers  67.16 
waqero'aH  they  were  sitting  in  great  numbers  68.29 

Kor.  Kam.  gawya'Jyolen  a  strong  snowstorm  came  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo'yTcin  winter  came  strongly  Kor.  72.5  (see  above). 

§  111.  DERIVED  FROM  NOUNS 

73.  •fllfa  TO  FETCH  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same). 

ran-nita'rJcm  what  are  you  going  to  fetch?  why  do  you  come? 
ananalinta'lit  shaman  f etchers  45.7 
Koryak: 

I  yax-nita'ykni  what  are  you  going  to  fetch  ?  §111 
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74.  -tuwe.  -tv  TO  TAKE  OFF  (clottiing)  (Kor.  Kam.  -tlva). 

WUuwa'e'  he  took  off  his  clothes  109.15 
Tcettuwa' 7inen  he  undressed  her  50.11 
ni6vituve'qin  he  took  off  his  outer  coat  57.3 
V)iiti' thitvue  he  took  off  his  overcoat  35.5 
meregtawa'e  he  brushed  away  the  tears  49.9 
nvieilnqetiiwe' qm  {n-me-Hfike-tawe-qln,    clTike    saliva)    he    re- 
moves saliva  134.27 

Koryak: 

nimeyeyitva'qen  he  brushed  off  the  tears  Kor.  36.10 
gatamtiva'len  he  spit  out  bones  Kor.  56.8 
ptai-tivai'  he  took  off  his  boots 

75.  -Ill  i'^lh   '^^fW   TO   PUT  ON  clothing;  -ip^  after  vowels;  ep^ 

after  consonants;  -gilpo  after  diphthongs  ending  in  i  and  in 
a  few  other  cases  (compare  the  ablative  -Ipu  §  42,  p.  704) 
tiqalei'piWk<t{i)  -qeli  -tp^-{u)  -a^Jc  1  put  on  my  cap 
terepua^Tc<t  -ir  -ep^-{u)  -a^lc  I  put  on  my  fur-shirt 
tikonai' gupga^Tc<t{i)  -Jcgnai-g uji-gq^lc  I  put  on  my  breeches 
Tceregupge^ <Jcer-gup^-gi^  she  put  on  her  dress  52.9 

76.  -gili-  to  search  for  (as  in  hunting)  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same). 

Iculte'-ili'r'kit  they  are  looking  for  thong-seal  sole-hide 
ginni' g-gili'liqagti  little  game-procurers  44.8 
piligiU  lit  food-procurers  44.9 
qinnl'g-gili'lit  game-procurers  44.9 

77.  -it  TO  CONSUME,  TO  EAT  (Kor.  Kam.  -ij)  (perhaps  related  to  the 

verb  7-ni  [initial  ru\  Kor.  Kam.  yu  [initial  nu\).^ 

EnnwTcm  (Kor. Kam.  Eujiu'lkin)  he  eats  fish 
pgnfo'rJcrn  (Kor.  Kam.  pontg'lkin)  he  eats  liver 
Tcimla'd^t  they  ate  marrow  33.12 
minpo' Qitoceta  let  us  eat  a  little  liver  43.7 
nipo'ntoqen  he  ate  liver  43.9 
qaponto' tiTc  eat  liver!  64.21 
also 

gamemEWlen  he  caught  a  seal  43.2 

Korj^ak: 

inita^ttayi' pnula  we  eat  inner  skin  of  dog  Kor.  48.9 
tiya'yilku  I'll  eat  pudding  Kor.  30.2 

also 
tiqa'payuk  I  afot  a  wolverene  Kor.  59.1 

1  ru'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yu'ykin)  he  eats  it. 
§111 
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%112»  Adjective  and  Adverb 

ADJECTIVE  (Kamchadal) 

Adjectives  are  formed  with  the  suffix— 

78.  'Iwx,  (sometimes  -fax) 

d'7nlqx  deep  (of.  Ch.  urn  broad) 
iu'lqx  lon^  (cf .  Ch.  uil  long) 
o'lolax  small 

The  plural  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -{lYn. 

o'lolaxfn  M'stfnt  small  houses  (diminutive  form) 

This  usage  differs  from  that  of  Chukchee  and  Korj^ak,  where  the 
plural  attribute  is  used  in  synthetic  form. 
qai-yaraqa' gte  (Chukchee)  small  houses 
In  forms  with  post-positions  the  adjective  in  -lax  is  placed  before 
the  noun. 
o'lolax-Tce' stcarike  to  the  small  house  (diminutive  allative) 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  synthetic  use  of  attributive  stems 
has  disappeared   under  Russian  influence.     Russian  and 
Koryak  adjectives  are  often  used  by  the  Kamchadal,  in 
their  foreign  form,  almost  without  change. 
niTu'qiii  xva'lc  a  sharp  knife  {niru'qin  is  Koryak) 
iTbini'tqin  'klca'mjanV  a  wary  man  {I'Cmi'tqin.  is  Koryak) 
nve' thaqen  u^h  a  straight  tree  {nve' thaqen  is  Koryak) 
nve'tlicda^n  u^'  hfn  straight  trees  {nve'thala^n  is  a  Koryak 

form) 
vo'stroi  xvalc  a  sharp  knife  {vo'stroi  is  Russian) 

There  is  no  phonetic  assimilation  of  any  of  these  adjectives. 

A  few  predicative  forms  correspond  to  the  Chukchee-Koryak 

forms  in  ni — qi7x. 
Tcltii'tain  the  clever  one  (from  ni'ta  sense,  wit);  cf .  ni-gitte'p- 

qin  (Chukchee)  the  clever  one. 

79.  -g,  -aq,  are  sometimes  found  with  attributive  stems.  These 
forms  are  generally  compounded  with  verbs.  This  form  is 
probably  identical  with  the  locative  form  of  the  stem. 

wicha'qu-wa'lin  the  flat  one 
Tcoulo'qu-wa'lin  the  round  one 
hnpa' qu-wa! lin  the  downcast  one 

Tcoulo'qi  qdtei'Tcigin  (Kor.  Kara,  qo'lofi  qatai'Tcigin)  make  it  round 

em  eUula'q  re'mlcin  ralai'vunnoe  only  in  a   different   manner 

people  shall  begin  to  walk  about  86.14  §112 
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80.  -yt^t  DISTRIBUTIVE  NUMBERS  (K.  K.  -yut  dual,  -y^tvgl  pi.) 

(See  also  §  123,  p.  839) 


Chukchee 

KoB.  Kah. 

Dual 

Phiral 

Enne'nyut 

iiire'yut 

■fiiro'yot 

nira'yot 

miLi'nyot 

mingi't'jot 

Ena'nyut 

niye'yut 

nlyo'yot 

fiaya'yot 

miLi'nyot 

mmgi'yot 

Ennanyu'wgi 

niyeyu'wgi 

nlyoyo'wgi 

nayayo'ivgi 

miLinyo'wgi 

mingiyo'wgi 

one  each 
two  each 
three  each 
four  each 
five  each 
ten  each 

81 


The  Chukchee  distributives  have  also  the  prefix  em-  (see  §  113,  no.  7, 
p.  816;   §  123,  p.  839). 
em-nire' yuta  qanpitvaarlce! etki  just  two   each  make  it   double 
(the  clothing) 

These  forms  take  post-positions,  definite,  augmentative,  and  diminu- 
tive forms. 
Ennanyou'ti  to  one  each 
En7ia)iyoi'pu  from  one  each 

-eg,  -cd  NUMERAL  ADVERBS  (Kor.  Kam.  -ca). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

qunc'cd^  Enna'nca,qu'n'ac  ^Kor. 

53.2 

fiiye'^a 

fiiyo'ta 

ficiya'ca 

miLe'nia 
mingi'tca  iningi'tca 

Kor.  Kam.  exune'ce  all  the  time  Kor.  92.19 
82.    -(r)n  (Chukchee  and  Korj^ak)  is  a  suffix  which  is  often  added  to 
the  stems  of  adjectives  when  compounded,  in  Chukchee  with 
the  form  va'lni  {<tva+lrn)  the  one  who  is,  in  Koryak  with 
i'tala^n  {it  +  la^n.^)  (see  p.  764) 
In  Chukchee  the  n  before   v   generally  changes   to   m.     In   other 
cases  the  suffix  is  dropped  entirely.     The  connective  v^owel 
then  changes  to  a  before  the  v,  which  in  turn  changes  to  w. 
qa'tvain-va'lni  (Kor.  Kam.  qci! tvuh-i^tola^n)  being  strong 
ta'num-va'li 71  or  ta'nu-wgflin  (Kor.  Kam.  ta'nin-iftaJa^n)  being 
Pfood 


fiire't'd 
niro'ta 
nira'ca  12.8 
miLi'nca 


once 

twice 

three  times 
four  times 
five  times 
ten  times 


>  Darived  from  qun  single. 

*  The  corresponding  Chukchee  form  i'tilm  the  one  •who  is  is  not  used  In  compounds  of  this  type. 
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A  number  of  predicative  stems  do  not  form  the  nominal  form  in 
-lin  (§  54,  p.  717),  but  always  use  the  form  in  -{i)n  com- 
pounded with  valm. 

wi'chim-v^'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  vi' thiyift-i' tala^n)  the  tiat  one 

e'mpum-va'lin  the  one  downcast 

Kor.  Kam.  qo'lon-itaTa^n  the  round  one 

These  Chukchee  forms  may  also  take  the  ending  -q  or  -aq  (see  this 
section,  No.  T9).  The  compounds  with  va'lm^  when  referred 
to  a  locative  case,  express  the  comparative.  They  are  used 
frequently  in  this  connection. 
ga'mgq-qla'ulilc  qa'tvinn-va'leum  I  am  stronger  than  everybod}" 
(gemge-  every;  qla'ul  man;  -Ic  possessive;  qetv  strong;  -i- 
um  I  [§  73,  p.  758]) 

§  113.  Prefixes 

1.  etO-  A  LITTLE. 

Uo'-qaia'qan  a  little  afterwards  45.11,  136.24  {sto'  51.4) 
mab-eto'pel  a  little  better  135.7 

2.  e^fnkln-  every. 

o! wikin-aivetM ti  every  evening  28.9 
e'nikin-Tciyeu'Tci  at  every  awaking  29.2 

3.  tllV-  QUITE. 

tiVv-am-gina'n  quite  you  only  30.4 
tilv-a' TTiinan  quite  alone  31.6,  13;  58.9 
tilv-ui'nd  quite  nothing  56.4;  60.1 

4.  ttfiki — ^JUST  is  used  less  frequently,  generally  with  a  deprecatory 

meaning. 
tinJc-am-gumna'n  just  I  only 
tink-ui'nd  just  nothing 

tink-ui'nd  rdnut  he  has  nothing  at  all  R  63.88 
tink-a'tqeuma  quite  badly  (see  §  125,  p.  842) 

5.  pic-  only,  merely. 

6.  Itn-  {Kor.  Kam.  Inilfi-,  Kamchadal  tnlni'V)  all. 

i' me-rd^' nut  all  kinds  111.28 
i'mu-ginni'lcd  all  kinds  of  game  128.9 
Koryak 

I  imi-pIa'Tcu  all  boots 

I'jnrn  noo'wge  all  the  boiled  meat  Kor.  28.6 
I  I'min  qai-vai' amth  all  little  rivers  Kor.  17.1 
The  form  nnilo'  28.9  occurs  as  a  particle,  and  independently  with 
noun  and  without;  imi'lin  takes  the  same  kinds  of  forms  as 
nouns  in  -li7i  (see  p.  717).  §113 
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The  Kamchadal  form  mini'l  forms — 
ll  Allative  iainela!n'ke 
II  Allative,  possessive,  instrumental  rnlni'link^  less  often  miH. 

7.  em-  MERE  (Kor.  Kani.  awi-,  Kamchadal  em-).     The   prefix  is 

always  used  with  Chukchee  distributive  numbers. 

em-ne' tis ' qdttz  (Kov.  Kam.  a^m-na'wis'qatu,  Ka,mcha.da.\  em-fli'm 

cxi^?i)  mere  women 
em-a^'ttim  mere  bones  35.5 
em-mii' Lit'd  all  with  blood  40.10 
em-fie'nfi  all  these  41.10 

em-nu'fiicit  those  from  the  mainland  64.12;  65.26 
tiq-ein-nn' fiqi  far  inland  114.25 
em  ginu'n-niki'td  midnight  9.11 
am-none'ti  just  inland  67.19;  114.24 
am-gina'n  only  thou  30.3 
am-taaro'na  with  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  41.9 
am-rave^tha' n'fia  merel}'^  to  die  65.23 
ain-ya'ata  only  by  using  it  143.3 
Koryak: 

am-d&repro'nau  entirely  silver  Kor.  22.10 
am-ma'Tcil-he' eta  only  with  two  diaper-strings  Kor.  23.5 
am-ma'na  just  in  different  directions  Kor.  25.6 

8.  pll-  (w^ith  nouns)  every. 

gaplilcoi'nilen  every  one  has  a  tea-cup 

niplitafite' nmiXqen  they  were  applying  everything  41.3 

9.  m^-,  miq-  small. 

10.  rnec-  somewhat. 

met'-Tci'it  somehow  40.7 
mec-telenye' pkin  somewhat  of  old  61.5 
inat-ya'a  far  enough  62.12 
mat-ewgof  n  as  an  incantation  39.13 
met-d^' gdlpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 

11.  niel-  LIKE  (Kor.  Kam.  nial-). 

rael-uwd^' que  it  seems  like  a  husband  49.9 

12.  mite-  actually. 

mite'-vilin  actually  dead 
mite'-ginni'lc  actually  game  84.28 

13.  tjnine''  any  (Kor.  paLa'). 

timne'-m  e'nin  whosoever 
timne' -rd^' nut  whatsoever 
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tumn-alva'lag  wheresoever  24.11 

tu'mm-ine' mliken  ginni'lc  any  kind  of  water  game  25.6 

timh-anqa' gti  somewhere  to  seaward  13.1 

14.  ter-  HOW  many  (Kor.  Kam.  ta^y-). 

tar-ga'ata  ewkwe'tyi^  with  how  many  reindeer  did  he  drive  away? 

15.  Viq-  EXCESSIVELY. 

ceqi-ya'a  too  far 

teq-a'lvam-va'lag  how  ver}^  strange!  76.5;  63.4 

tiq-em-nu! nqi  far  inland  114.25 

teq-a'lvam  va'lm  being  very  strange  29.8;  38.8;  63.4,  6;  86.27 

diq-etuwd'lc  all  at  once  43. 10 

16.  chi-  HARDLY,  alwa3"s  used    with    the    negative   (probably   from 

gichi,  as  in  nigi'chiqin  rare). 
acheqamitvakg,  almost  nothing  eaten,  hardh^  anything  eaten 

17.  ll-  (only  with  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  adverbs)  every. 

h-me'nki  everywhere 
li-me'fiko  from  everywhere 

18.  Hi-,  Ihi-,  III-,  Ihl-  truly  (Kor.  Kam.  Jl^i-,  Jfii'). 

li'i-Un-evi'i'dlin  realh'  well  closed  33.3 

ll' e-tanite' tinoe^  she  began  to  feel  truly  well  33.5 

nilhinv! mkaqin  really  quite  numerous  111.16 

W e-tewenana' ta  with  a  genuine  paddle  31.4 

li'e-narau'tile  really  wife  seeking  57.1 

li'i-i'ppe  quite  truly  57.2 

Kor.  Kam.  niJheni'lctaqen  a  very  hard  one 

19.  pll-  (Kamchadal)  quickly. 

II  xpil-nu'xb  you  eat  quickly 

20.  QC'i-  (Kamchadal)  quite,  very. 

x'\-plox  very  large 

x'i-tini'nldx  very  pretty,  very  good 

21.  Ihi-,  Vii  (Kamchadal)  actually,  truly. 
t-V i-tpi' lijk  I  really  shake  myself  (i.   e.,   1  can  shake  mj-self 

properly) 

22.  hit-  (after  prefixes  'gtl-)  very  (Kor.  Kam.  hit-  [after  prefixes 

-hil-]). 

nigtilaiilaii! qen  he  mocked  much  143.1;  144.4 
gagtan'ninai'pulen  she  was  very  angr}^  89.3 
gagti-palka' L(fn  ver}-  decrepit  111.26 
qagtiqami'tvatik  eat  ye  enough!  65.16 

3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 52  §113 
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When  this  prefix  is  used  with  the  nominahzed  verb  in  ni — qin, 
Tcit  either  precedes  the  prefix  ni-,  or  the  ni-  may  be  repeated  initially 
Icim-nimai' Eflqen  or  nigti-nimai' Eftqen  it  is  quite  large 

23.  qij^n-  single  (Kor.  Kam.  qun-). 

qon-mi'nga  with  a  single  hand  67.19 
qon-qa'a  with  a  single  reindeer 
qon-ra'lin  with  a  single  house  34,1 

qona'cinl'ina  with  nine  (i.  e.  with  a  single  [finger  remaining] 
behind)  147.1 

24.  ^etn^e-  every  (Kor.  Kani.  ^a'm^a-). 

ge'mge-gnini'Tc  every  kind  of  game  41,11 
ge'mge-ni'lcin   everybody  66.28 
ga' mga-ni' mg upu  from  every  settlement  36.1 
ge'mge-nute'qin  from  ever}'  land  11.5 
Koryak: 

ga'mga-qai-na'wis'qat  every  little  woman  Kor.  34.9 
ga'mga-olgiwe'ti'fl  to  every  cache  Kor.  66.17 

25.  paLa-  (Koryak)  any  (Chukchee  titnn'e-  (see  No.  13,  p,  816)  ). 
2MLa' -ma'Tci  whosoever 
paLa' -yi' nna  whatever 

26.  liifi-  NEGATIVE  PARTICLE,  always  used  with  nominal  forms  of 

the  verb.     There  is  no  corresponding  form  in  either  Koryak 

or  Kamchadal. 
luh-Vra  not  crossing  41.5 
lufi-iwkuct'td  not  drinking  37,3 

lun-res' qV wdi' tyd^t  they  did  not  want  to  enter  115.19 
lufi-lu^'td  not  seen  11.9 
tegge'fiu  htn-i' Ihilm  has  no  desire  93.32 
lufi-tei'vd  without  walking 
lofi-ena' tvata  without  promises  101.23 
lon-ipa'ulin  not  drinking 
lofi-wa' ioma  not  heeding  21.13 

With  the  auxiliary  verb  -nt-  (initial  rit-)^  it  is  the  usual  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  negative  of  the  transitive  verb. 

lufi-lu^'td  ti'ntigit  1  had  thee  an  unseen  one  (i.  e.,  I  did  not 
see  thee) 

27.  egvi"  sometimes  replaces  the  negative  particles  ui'fid,  e'he^  and 

en'fiei . 
agn-aqami' tvaka  do  not  eat! 
agn-a'nmiika  without  killing  R  44.11 
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28.  ifie-  transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives,  either  without 

other  change  of  meaning  or  with  the  significance  to  do  on 
BEHALF  OF  one's  SELF.  The  object,  when  retained,  is 
expressed  in  the  locative. 

tinenlete' erkin  Ici'mitik  I  take  the  load  away  for  myself  {t-  I; 
nlete  to  take  away;  -rlcin  present;  Ici'mit-  load) 

The  use  of  ine-  in  the  transitive  verb  has  been  discussed  in  §  63, 

p.  736. 
Examples  are: 

enapela'e^  thou  leavest  some  one  (namely,  me) 
enapela'tik  3'e  leave  some  one  (namely,  me) 

See,  also,  §  110,  67. 

29.  inen-  transitive  (see  te — n(r),  §  114,  2,  p.  821). 

30.  Jajk-    (Karachadal)   how   many,    some;    used  independently   in 

the  plural. 

la'li^n  Iccxo^n  how  many  dogs? 

lali^n  Iclxdl  olxta' tockephin  he  passed  there  a  few  days 

§  114.  Inclusive  AflBxes 
1.  To  cause  to. 

{a)  With  intransitive  verbs. 

Chukchee.  Kor.  Kam. 

r{i)   —   u   (after  terminal  vowel)  y{i)  —  v 

r{i)  —  eu   (after  terminal  consonant)  y{i)  —  aw,  av 

r{i)  —   et   (after  terminal  ic  diphthong  y{i)  —  at 

iu,  eu,  au) 

After  verbal  prefixes,  the  r(/),  y(/),  changes  to  n{i).^ 

ri-qamitva' -u-r'km-e.n  he  was  made  to  eat  9.8  (from  qcimitva) 
ri-tEl-e' u-rTcin  you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  tsl) 
ri-nellciwe' -n-ni7i  he  was  made  to  sit  on  it  8.11 
ri-gg-ea'-nin  he  awakened  him  7.5 
ni-nto-w' -7ien  he  made  him  go  out  60.3 
ri-pirdik-eu' -nin  he  made  it  appear  9.8 
ga-n-Wiet-au' -len  he  made  it  jump  otf  47.7 
riyirrau'nenat  they  caused  them  to  be  anointed  74.33 
ineqdli'lceuTci  (we)  induced  her  to  marry  26.5 
gant^'mgaiden  has  been  created  42.1 
anintona' tlcEUn  she  does  not  make  it  go  out  54.6 
qanintona' tye^  cause  him  to  go  out!  54,7 

1  See  also  p.  735. 
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Koryak: 

y-awy-a't-ikm  jou  cause  to  eat  (from  awyi) 

yi-tal-a'w-ikm   you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  tal;  ta^l-i' -ikin 

you  are  unwell) 
yiyigicha'wik  tickling  (him)  Kor.  18.9 
qinathileu'  make  it  warm!  Kor.  29.3 
qanva'Tcyintat  tear  him  up  Kor.  30.7 
tenanilcyo'nTiivoi  it  begins  to  awaken  ns  Kor.  39.4 
ganipga'wlenau  he  made  them  climb  up  Kor.  43.4 
ganvaqyila' wlen  she  made  him  stand  with  legs  apart  Kor.  80.20 

{h)  With  transitive  verbs. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

r{i)  —  net  y{i)  —  w^  v 

ri-Tceto-na' t-i-i'lcin    you   re-     yi-Tceto-v-e'lcni   you    remind    him 

mind  him  (from  Tceto  to        (from  Iceto) 

remember) 

(c)  A  number  of  verbs  have  no  suffixes,  but  only  the  prefix  r(/)-Kor. 

Kam.  y  [/]-) 

r-ere!erkin  you  cause  it  to  fall  down  (from  ei^e'e) 
ra'tvunen  she  carried  it  in  28.7 
reimieu' ninet  it  approached  them  41.4 
rintminet  she  threw  them  out  87.30 

Kor.  Kara,  yi-lcima'w-ilcrn  you  detain    him  (from  Icimaw  to  be 
ow) 

(d)  A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  belonging  to  group  (a)  become 
transitive. 

ru-wethaw-a' i-i-r]ci?i  you  speak  to  him  (from  wethau  to  speak) 
ru-wet'hawau' nen  it  talked  to  her  32.3 

In  Kamchadal  two  prefixes  are  found,  n-  and  lin-.     Of  these, 

the  former  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee- Koryak  forms — 
t-j-n-Tci'le-j-in  I  surround  him  (from  Telle;  t-lci'le-jk  I  turn  around) 
t-l'i' -nu-j-in  1  feed  him  (from  nu  to  eat;  t-nu-jk  1  eat) 
t-Un-hi'l-i-j-in  I  give  him  to  drink  (from  hil;  t-hi'l-i-jlc  I  drink) 
t-o-n-cl-i'-j-in  1  cause  him  to  lie  down  (from  cl;  t-col-o-jk  I  lie 
down) 

Note. — Certain  verbs  may  be  used  both  intransitive  and  transi- 
tive : 

t'Q.jpa'urkin  I  drink  ni'rdq  da'gte  napa'unea  they  have 

drunk  two  pieces  of  bark  tea 
ne'us'qdt  gi'ulin  the  womsm     Ta'n'na  g.i'ulin  the  Tan'fiit  told 
said  98'.7  him  98.5 
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2.  t€—fl{l)  TO  MAKE  SOMETHING  (Kor.  Kam.  ta—fi[l]).     This  may 

be  related  to  the  verb  teilci  (Kor.  Kam.  taihi)  to  make. 
tirvu'nirlcin  he  makes    sharp  things,   i.   e.,  arms  (stem  irv); 

Kor.  Kam.  tisvi'nikin 
niteplenrlile' tqin  she  made  boots  for  him   112.24  (stem  plek- 

boots;  -let  frequentative  [§  110.53]) 
When  this  prefix  is  used  with  verbs,  the  additional  prefix  i7itn-  (Kor. 
Kam.  inan-)  is  generallj'^  inserted.     It  indicates  the  transitive. 
The  meaning  of  the  compound  is  causative. 
tinpiye'nnirkin   (Kor.   Kam.   tinanya' nnikiix)  j^ou   make   him 

come 
tenantemgi' iiirlcin  you  cause  it  to  create  itself,  and  from  this 

the  noun  Tmanto'nigin^  (Kor.  Kam.   Ttnanto' ravin)  one  who 

causes  things  to  create  themselves  (i.  e.,  Creator) 
tenanyi'ln-ora'weLan  a  person  who  causes  one  to  give  (i.  e. 

beggar) 

3.  re — n{l)  expresses  the  desiderative  (Kor.  Kam.  ya — n[l]).     The 

prefix  and  sufiix  of  these  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the 

future,  but  the  sufiix  is  placed  immediately'  following  the 

stem  and  is  itself  followed  by  the  suffixes  belonging  to  the 

tenses. 
rapa' wnirkni  (Kor.   Kam.    yapa'wnelcin)  he  desires  to  drink 

(stem:  Ch.  upau,  Kor.  Kam.  apaw) 
rerku'r-fin^Tcin  (stem  rkur)  (Kor.  Kam.  ya^lcu' ynikin  [stem  ikuy'\) 

he  desires  to  bu}^ 
ranto'ninoi  he  wanted  to  come  out  83.10  (stem  nto  to  come  out; 

-nfio  to  begin) 
ram^tlia'ivna  do  you  want  to  die?  67.1  (stem  vi^  to  die;  -that 

[§  110.66]) 
nire' vi^nqiii  he  wants  to  die  99.27 
nerelu^fiirkrn-i-git  they  want  to  see  thee  19.6 

Koryak: 

tiyayi'lqatifi  I  want  to  sleep  Kor.  30.3 

tiyayai'tin  1  want  to  go  home  Kor.  30.5 

ganka'wlinau  ya's'qcmfiiJc  they  ceased  to  wish  to  go  Kor,  58.2 

4.  e — ki,   e—Icd  (Kor.    Kara,    a — A:/,   a—ka;   Kor.    Par.,  e—ki, 

a—ke\  Kamcbadal  —ki  — A%  —{n)ki'Hf  flkan)  negation, 
expressing  without  — . 

iThis  form  is  different  from  the  form  for  he  creates  them.    The  "Creator"  is  therefore,  even  in 
grammatical  form,  only  a  "  Weltgestalter." 
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The  compounds  formed  with  e — A'j  are  nominal.     They  are 
formed  from  both  nominal  and  verbal  basis. 
anvenaiika' gti  gewTcu'Ltn  he  tied  her  to  an  unbroken  (reindeer) 
50.32  (nvhieu  to  break  a  reindeer;  -gfi  allative  [>5  40];  ge — 
lin  [§  74];  wlcut  to  tie) 
elile'Tci  eyeless 

aa'lake  a  person  without  knife 
eni'nnjTci  nameless  one  (  =  fourth  finger) 
Koryak: 

I  a'xgilie  Tiuma'ti  the  hairless  one  grew  angry  Kor.  24.8 
The  compounds  formed  with  e — lid  are  used  as  complements  of  the 
verb. 

equ'hlca  qdne'lhitik  make  yourselves  voiceless  60.10 

i'mlik'd  titva'a^lc  I  was  without  water 

aJce'9'ika  ne'lyi^  it  became  lightless  94.11 

mi^nq'dika  nei^e'tcinnik  we  shall  he  made  childless  39.4 

res'qi'ivkwi^  a'lcerka  he  entered  without  clothing  35.10 

a'lcerliia  nan  ra'gtie^  he  came  home  without  clothing  35.10 

aiwa'nlca  mituie'l  we  came  to  be  without  an  Aiwan  47.12 

o         e  A 

aqami'tvaka  titva'ak  not  eating  I  was 
awgetknika  not  saying  anything  26.6 
e'Le  e'lqdtd  not  going  46,8 
aurrike  gti  not  appearing  66.10 
aa'lfnnka  heedless  67.9 
e'Le  eu'rretkd  not  appearing  62. 1 

akerlcitvi^'at  they  took  off  clothes  (they  became  without  cloth- 
ing) 47.5 
e'gripgi^  awgentoya' nvuka  she  felt  pain  the  breathless  one  63.8 
{e'grip  to  feel  pain;  -gi^  [%  64];  wgi-  breath;  nito  to  go  out; 
-yanv  verbal  noun  [§104,38]) 
eqdnne'tkd  gene  Lin  he  had  become  without  moaning  (i.e.,  he 

had  ceased  moaning)  34.7 
etE'Xkd  nine'lqin  he  came  to  be  without  suffering  25.11 
Koryak : 

akmi'fiiTca  gi'Linat  childless  they  were  Kor.  43.8 
aqalhai' oka  qiti'ylcin-i'-gi  not  crying  be!  Kor.  37.1 
akle'wolca  trna^'IiJc  without  bread  I  remained  Kor.  16.2 
ava'leika  yana^la' ntik  3"ou  will  be  without  blubber  Kor.  80.13 
gumna'n   ui'fba  yi'nna   ei'liTca    ti'ntiga^n   (Chukchee    gumnaln 
e'Le  rd^'nut  e'ilkd  ti'ntid^n)  I  not  anything  (not)  given  I  had  to 
him 

In  some  cases,  particularly  with  ui'Tcd  nothing,  there  is  nothing, 
the  forms   in  -lea  appear  apparently    predicative,  presumabh'  with 
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omission  of  a  predicate  of  existence.     More  frequently  the  forms  in 
-Tcdlin  are  used  as  predicative  forms  (see  p.  824) 

ui'nd  aa'rdka  nothing,  houseless  (i.  e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 

[even]  a  house)  31.7 
ui'nd  eleu'tikd  nothing,  headless  (i.  e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 

[even]  a  head)  47.8 
xd'nd  epi'nkd  (Kor.  Par.  e  ze  epi'nke)  there  is  no  powder 
Koryak: 

ui'na  ana'wtifika  he  had  no  wife  Kor.  50.5 
tii'fia  a'nvilka  he  did  not  stop  Kor.  51.8 
ui'na  ava'Jeilca  9  is  there  no  blubber?  Kor.  80.12 
ui'fla  Icama'lcanu  ana^'lca  (I)  did  not  become  a  kamak  Kor.  88.10 
ui'na  ane'lhiyipnuka  (we)  do  not  eat  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 
Transitive  verbs,  when  adding  « — Ted  to  the  stem,  have  a  passive 
meaning;  with  the  prefix  ine-  placed  immediately  preceding 
the  stem,  they  have  activ^e  meaning. 
Passive: 

anintona'tka  ri'tirkm  you  make  him  one  who  is  not  caused  to 

go  out  (i.  e.,  you  do  not  make  him  go  out)  54.10 
evegi'tkukd  teu'lanen  he  shook  what  was  not  dug  out  with  the 

nails  47.2 
enfii'iikd  mi'ni'ntniet  let  us  have  them  not  sent  over  (i.  e.  I 

wish  we  had  not  sent  them)  58.2 
e'Le  eyiu^'Tca  not  being  eaten  48.8 
alo^lcn'gti  va'lE-um  1  am  not  seen  22.10 
elu^'Tcd  not  seen  ones  62.1 
e'Le  a'lomka  it  was  not  heard  60.10 
Koryak: 

I  uifia  i'wka  ga'ntilen  he  was  not  told  so  Kor.  62.3 

Active: 

ena'mnfika  rin^ntii^  thou  wilt  be  one  who  does  not  kill  99.9 
inenvente' ikdl-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 

open  88.27 
inenu'Tcdli-muri  we  are  those  who  do  not  consume  it  35.1 
gumna'n  erialwaiiUci.l-e-um.  I  am  not  unable  to  do  it  92.30 
inelu^'lcdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.33 
inegite'hdlin^  e'Le  she  does  not  look  at  me  88.31 

The  form  e — led  is  always  used  for  the  negative  imperative,  with  the 
particle  en'ne' . 

en'ne'  eLe'pkd  do  not  look  32.6 

en'fi^  inegite'lcd  do  not  look  at  her  37.9 

en'Til'  ai'pUTca  do  not  put  it  on  37.8  §114 
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e7i"he'  aa'qeha  do  not  sit  down  37.13 

eti'Tie'  a'tvitkoka  do  not  tell  66.29 

en'fie'  aqami'tvaka  qi'tyitik  do  not  be  without  eatings  64.19 
(without  verb  65.30) 

en'fie'  rirowa'ta  ata'Tca  qanti'gitJci  do  not  pass  it  at  a  dis- 
tance 70.9 

en'fie'  gi'inu  e'lkil'd  do  not  attock  it  70.14 

e?i'ne'  hia'nmiika  don't  kill  me!  103.30 

en'ne'  ineqe'phikd  do  not  kick  me!  31.12  (31.11  is  the  same  form 
without  en'fie') 

Koryak : 

Icitta'  atawalmla'Tca  do  not  look  back!  Kor.  51.6 
Icitt-a' wyika  qi'thi^  do  not  eat ! 
Kamchadal : 

II  jah-nu'Tcelc  (Jcsixc)  do  not  eating  (be) ! 
Without  en'ne' ^  we  find — 
ate'rgatka  do  not  cry !  7. 6 
ineqe' pliikd  do  not  kick  me!  31.11 
Koryak: 

I  annuwai'lca  do  not  leave  anything!  Kor.  46.2 
Here  also  the  auxiliary  verb  is  usually  omitted. 
Apparently  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  we  find — 

na'qam  um  e'un  aqora' inretka  Ai'wan  then,  however,  the  Aiwan, 

careless  of  the  reindeer,  .  .   .  48.6 
qora'ni  envineiikd  yilhe' nnin  he  attached  an  unbroken  reindeer 
50.11 
Derived  from  the  negative  sufiix  -kd  are  -TcElin,  -Icdlin  (Kor.  Kam. 
-Icdla^n),  formed  with  the  suffix  -/in  (see  §§  48,  73,  74).     This 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  -li?i,  is  more  mark- 
edly predicative. 
imli'lcElm  he  is  waterless 
Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

I  wotta'Jcln  oke'yTcila^n  that  one  had  no  cloths  Kor.  78.14 
Kamchadal: 

ilcllkin  without  tongue 
qaqe'Tcan  without  nose 
Tci'mma  qam  ni'Mn  1  am  not  wifeless 
The  verbal  character  appears  most  clearly  with  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  person. 
anto'TcEl-e-git  you  do  not  go  out  54.10 
aa'lnmkEl-e-qit  vou  do  not  hear  54.11 
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alima'llcEl-e-git  you  do  not  obey  54.11 
e'Le  efia' nniitu  i' tJcal-i-mn  I  do  not  become  a  murderer  24.8 
e'Le  enpilkii'wkdl-i-um  I  am  not  vanquished  15.9 
inenvente'ikdl-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 

open  88.27 
gumna'n  enalwau'lcMl-e-ilm  I  am  not  unable  9?. 30 
eiwule' tlcEli-mu' rl  we  do  not  know  it  34.8 
inenu'lcdli'muri  we  do  not  eat  35.1 
e'Le  aganii' tvakal-e-um  I  did  not  eat 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

ui'fia  awyikalai'giXm  I  did  not  eat,  but  ui'ha  a'wyiha  tl'tik  not 

eating  I  was 
ui'na  apt' nkaXaigum  I  am  without  powder 

Kamchadal : 

qam  nxiUcek  Uik  not  eating  I  was 
qam  niike'fikin  Qci'mjna)  1  did  not  eat 

Examples  of  verbal  forms  of  the  third  person  are — 

e' Le  alimalau'TcElen  he  is  one  who  does  not  heed  15.12 

aqla'ullcElen  she  was  without  a  man  28. 2 

amata'Tcelen  she  was  unmarried  28.2 

aa'lomTcElen  she  did  not  listen  26.2;  54.T;  56.2 

Ht  evi^'Jcali?!  re'mkni  formerly  people  were  death-less  42.2 

Etifa'q  imi  ELa'  evi^'kalin  now  the  mother  was  immortal  41.12 

e'Le  antg'TcElen  she  did  not  go  out  54.9  (without  e'Le  54.5) 

vaJnevan  anto'lcElen  not  at  all  she  went  out  54.8 

emite't-um  ataa'nkSlen  te'rqilin  since  she  did  not  touch  the  crv- 

ing  one  56.6 
va'nevan  eu'rrelcelin  it  does  not  appear  at  all  62.2 
eres'qiu'Tcdlin  Ena'n  c'lnl't  he  himself  did  not  want   to   enter 

103.17 
emitkdtvu'TcEihi  the  blubber  was  not  scraped  off  47.1 
nene'neqdi  anintofia'tTcElen  she  did  not  cause  the  child  to  go 

out  54.6 
aa'lomlcElhiat  they  did  not  listen  13.5 
eyi'lqakElinet  the}^  were  not  sleeping  34.3 
inelu^'lcdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.33 
inegite'Tcdlin  she  did  not  look  at  me  88.31 

A  few  constructions  of  -Icdlin  with  ui'nd  seem  quite  analogous  to 
forms  in  -led  with  this  particle  (see  p.  823). 

ui'fld  aa'lonikElen  they  do  not  listen  56.2 

ui'iid  ake' 7'ilcdlen  there  was  nothing,  without  light  40.9 
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Eiiqa'n  ui'hd  tit  efie'flkdlin  that  one  was  nothing,  before  not 

with  guardian  spirits  60.1 
Kor.  ui'na  ama' yinJcdle-i-gwn  I  am  not  large 

Decided!}"  nominal  is — 

elile'lcEldqagti  little  eyeless  ones  45.1 
In  Karachadal  the  adjective  suffix  -lax  (§112,  78)  before  the  negative 
changes  to  -llx. 
Ici'mma  qam  ulull'xkln  I  am  not  small 
Kamchadal  dC'e — Ui  with  intransitive  verbs,  '.ice — lzi,c  with  transi- 
tive verbs,  form  the  negative.     These  are  nominal  forms, 
which    are    given   predicative  forms   by   means   of   auxil- 
iary verbs  (see  p.  779). 
x'enu'Tci  impossible  to  eat 
x'etxlekio  impossible  to  beat  him 

x'e  is  presumably  of  the  same  origin  as  the  particle  x'enc. 

§§  115-121.  Word-compositioii 

§  llo.  Introdiictory  Reuiarlcs 

Stems  maj'  be  compounded  in  such  a  manner  that  one  stem  which 
qualifies  another  is  placed  before  it.  The  two  stems  together  form 
a  unit  which  takes  morphological  affixes  as  a  whole — prefixes  pre- 
ceding the  first  stem,  suffixes  following  the  second  stem.  The  first 
stem,  therefore,  always  terminates  without  morphological  suffixes, 
the  second  one  begins  without  morphological  prefixes.  If  in  the  com- 
plex of  stems  a  strong  vowel  or  sjdlable  occurs,  the  whole  complex 
takes  the  ablaut. 

main-a'ci-TcqWli-cii'mni  (Kor.  Kam.  ynain-a'ii-lcale'li-tu'mha)  a 
big  fat  speckled  buck 

Each  stem  may  retain  the  word-forming  suffixes  or  prefixes  enumer- 
ated in  §§97-114. 

Composition  is  used  particularly  for  the  following  purposes. 

1.  When  the  second  stem  is  a  noun,  the  first  element  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  second. 

2.  When  the  second  element  is  a  verb,  the  first  element  is  an 
adverbial  qualifier  of  the  second.  Here  belongs  particularly  the  case 
that  when  the  first  stem  is  a  noun,  the  second  a  verb,  the  former  is  the 
object  of  the  latter. 
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§  116.  Attrihutive  Composition 

Attributive  composition  of  two  nouns  is  used  when  the  first  noun 
-expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class  expressed  by  the  second 
noun.  These  are  used  in  the  absolute  form  as  well  as  with  post- 
positions. 

1.  The  first  element  expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class 
expressed  by  the  second  term. 

ga'lga-na'lhin  bird-skin  7.9 

ri' rka-Tca' la  walrus  spirit  8.4 

pa'nvar-ri'rkat  two-year-old  walrus  8.10 

Ti' rka-npina' chin  walrus  old  man  9.6 

aiwhua' -npina' chdijai  Eiwhue  old  man  11.10 

eiwhue' -ora'weLan  Eiwhue  person  12.4 

eiwhue' -fie' lit  Eiwhue  woman  12.5 

wo'lqi'Vairgeti  to  the  Darkness-Being  18.11 

ora'wer-ra'mlca  by  human  people  31.8 

a'nqa-va'irgin  sea-being  25.4 

Ice'lE-ne'wdn  kele  wife  38.11 

aH-qla'ul  excrement  man  39.9 

poig-e'tteet  (Kor.  Kam.  j^oig-o' ttoot)  spear  wood 

inlvi' nti-pna' wkun  iron  file 

ra^'-pi'nil  (Kor.  Kam.  yaq-pi'nil  or  yaqa' -pnil)  what  news  11.2 

lile'-cu'rmitd  on  the  sight  border  (  =  just  out  of  sight)  11.8 

ra'g-co'rmilc  on  the  house  border  12.12 

Koryak: 

hawa'Tcak  daughter  Kor.  12.4 
pilvi' nti-yi' nnala^n  with  iron  antlers  Kor.  21.8 
yi'lhihu  finger-gloves  Kor.  22.2 
lawti-Tci'Uicnni  head-band  Kor.  17.12 
vai-Jci'ltipilin  little  grass-bundle  Kor.  27.8 

The  following  special  cases  deserve  mention: 

The  words  qlaul  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'iuul)  max,  new  (Kor.  Kam.  naw) 
WOMAN,  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  the  nomen  actoris^  and  are  com- 
pounded with  verbs  as  well  as  with  nouns.     Thus  we  find — 

tu'li-new  (Kor.  Kam.  tu'Ii-naw)  stealing-woman  (  =  female  thief) 
vi'n'vj-naw    (Kor.    Kam.    vi'n'tm-naw)    secretly -acting     woman 

(  =  female  lover) 
Kor.  Kam.  tala'-qla'wul  striking-man  (  =  blacksmith) 
Compounded  with  a  noun  is — 

pilvi'nti-qla'ul  iron -man  (  =  blacksmith) 
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The  stems  qlaul  and  qlilc  (Koryak  qlik)  in  first  position  express  also 

M^E. 

qla'ul-lceinin  (Kor.  Kam.  qlik-Tcai'nin)  male  bear 
For  most  animals  the  word  tu'mna  (Kor.  Kam.  tu'mna)  is  used  to 
express  the  male. 

6u)nna-ri'?'1ci  male  walrus 
Kor.  Kam.  tumna'-me'mil  male  thong-seal 
For  females  the  stem  ilew  (Kor.  Kam.  naw)  is  used. 
ne-e'lciJc  (Kor.  Kam.  naw-a'hik)  daughter  28.2 
new-Tcei'nni  (Kor.  Kam.  flaw-lcai'nin)  she-bear 
neuwi'rit  female  soul  37.11 
The  KorjT-ak  word  mtala^n  (Kamchadal  miilv)  i.s  a  contraction  of 
oya'mtaoila'n  person  {qJa'wuJ  in  Korj'^ak  desi     ates  a  male  adult 
person),  and  means  literally  the  one  who  walks  openly,  and 
is  meant  to  designate  man  as  walking  visibly,  while  the  spirits 
walk  about  in^asibl3^*     The  Chukchee  has  the  corresponding 
word  ora'weLan,  which  has  the  same  derivation.     Compositions 
with  -mtdla^n  are  applied  to  a  number  of  mythical  personages. 

Ermi'-mtcda^n  Fish-Man,  Fish-Woman 
Vdlvi'  -mtala^  71  Raven-Man 

The  Chukchee  use  in  these  compositions  the  element  qlauL 
e' nni-qla! ul  Fish-Man 
E'nni-new  Fish-Woman 
The  Kamchadal  forms  in  -mtilx'  are  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Kor^^ak. 
eIi' he-mtilx'  (Koryak  ilve' -mtdlahi)  Wild-Reindeer-Man 
tepa'-mtalx'  (Koryak  Icitepa' -mtdla^n)  Wild-Sheep- Man 
2.  In  nouns  with  suffixes,  composition  is  used  to  express  a  number 

of  relations. 
{a)  The  material  of  which  an  object  is  made. 

ra^-Tcuprt'ta  ti'mnm  with  what  kind  of  a  net  did  he  kill  it?  (rdq 

what;  Icupre  net;  tpn  to  kill) 
Jcg'iie-kupre'ta  t^mjien  he  killed  it  with  a  net  of  horse-hair  (ko'rie 
horse  [from  Russian  kohi]) 
(J)  The  idea  pertaining  to. 

tqla'n-ramM'pu  tuwa'lgmgahi  I  heard  it  from  people  of  past  times 
{tdenyep  long  ago;  rtniTc-  people;  walom  to  hear) 

I  The  Koryak  have  also  the  term  oya'mya  for  person,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  hostile 
spirits  only,  and  designates  man  as  the  game  pursued  by  the  spirits.  In  Chukchee  myths  the  term 
ora'wer-va'rat  beings  walking  openly  (=mankind)  is  used 
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(c)  Parts  of  a  whole. 
ya'al-gitlca'ta  geggil-ge'ptiliii  he  has  kicked  him  with  the  heel  of 
the  hind-foot  {ya'al  hind;  gitka  foot;  -ggil  heel) 

{d)  Possession. 

gumu'Tc  e'lcke-nalvule'pii  qdimi'tyin  take  it  from  my  son's  herd 
{gutnuh  my  [possessive];  e'Tcke  son;  ntlvul  herd;  -gujm  from 
[§  42,  p.  704]) 

Note. — In  Koryak  the  possessor  may  take  the  same  suffixes 
as  belong  to  the  possessed  object.  This  seems  to  be  always  the  case 
in  the  locative. 

gilmi'lc  Tcme'hmqo  nalvila! nqo  qakmi'tin  take  it  from  my  son's 
herd 

3.  An  intransitive  verb  (adjective)  may  be  combined  with  a  nomi- 
nal stem  so  that  it  qualifies  the  latter.  The^e  compositions  are  used 
particularly  in  oblique  cases. 

iul-u'ttd  (Kor.  Kam.  iwJ-n'tta)  with  a  long  stick 

weini-Ule't  (Kor.  Kam.  maini-Jila't)  big  eyes 

Kamchsidal  plcx-lci' -stenk  in  the  large  house 

tafi-qlaul^  pi.  tan-qla' ulte  (Kor.  Kam.  vialqla'wul^  dual  mdl-qla'- 

widte)  good  man 
ta'n-um-va'li7i  afood  one 
ma!nu-wa'l  a  large  knife  16.1 
pu' gli-lauti'ynin  big  bare  head  27.13 
d^qdf  -Tce'le-fie'  iis'qdt  bad  kele  woman  37.11 
d^qd-grepqdi  bad  little  song  59.5 
teg-ne'iis'qdt  a  nice  woman  02.13 
'nito'-cu'nini  a  shy  buck  49.5 
Icorga'-ta'ut  a  livel}'  man  40.3 
lii-ten-evi' rdlin  reall}"  good  cloths  having  33.3 
rig-a^'ttin  a  shaggy  dog  72.28 
elh-u'Tcwut  a  flat  stone  ( =  anvil)  77.12 
yitko'tnk-u'lcwun  divining-stone  101.3 
Koryak: 

E'nnu  mdl-na'witkata  this  is  a  good  woman  Kor.  19.1 
mal-qla'wnl  a  good  man  Kor.  19.10 
tafi-i^'yu  to  (be)  a  good  sky  Kor.  20.2 
Ica'li-qa'nyan  ornamented  (spotted)  palate  Kor.  20.2 
qai-fia'wis'qat  little  woman  Kor.  25.1 
qai-Tca' male  little  kamak  Kor.  35.5 

mal-Tcal-yekoi'gu-wal  knife  with  well  ornamented  handle  Kor.  46.8. 
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4.  When  the  theme  of  a  transitive  verb  appears  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound,  it  has  a  passive  meaning: 
teik-evi' rm  (ready)  made  clothing  86.22 
a^' tti-yno-hamaanve' ti  to  (by)  dog-sniffed-(at)-dishes  96.10 
tot-tai'Tca-liamaanve  ti  to  newly  made  dishes  96.18 
ter-igto'-qaie'ne  to  anewl}^  born  fawn  129.13 

§  117,  Incorporation  of  Noun 

A  nominal  stem  may  be  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  and 
then  forms  a  unit  with  the  verbal  stem  which  it  precedes.  The  incor- 
porated noun  may  express  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs,  the  object 
or  instrument  with  transitive  verbs. 

{a)  Intransitive  verbs  which  incorporate  an  inanimate  noun  as  sub- 
ject express  a  verbal  concept  relating  to  a  person. 
uwi'lc  pLi'tkurkin  the  body  becomes  ready 

but  twuwH'k-u-pci' ikxu'lcin  I  become  body-ready  (i.e.,  I  am  grown 
up) 
valli  Tbito'rkin  (Kor.   Kam.  va'la  nito'ykin)  the  knife  comes  out 
but  vala-nto'rTcin  (Kor.  Kam.  vdla-nto'yTcin)  he  is  knife-coming- 
out  (i.  e.,  he  draws  his  knife) 
nuwge'ntoqen  he  is  one  whose  breath  goes  out  126.9 
awgentoya'nmika  he  is  without  breath  going  out  63.8 
niqolento' a- 71  his  voice  goes  out  127.8 
[h)  Verbs  with  incorporated  nominal  object.     It  is  hardly  feasible 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  verbs  with  incorporated 
object  and  the  verbal  suffixes  which  form  derivatives  of  nouns  (§  111,. 
Nos.  73-77).     These  are  -nita  to  fetch,  -tvwe  to  take  off,  ij)  to  put 
ON  -gili  TO  SEARCH  FOR,  -u  TO  CONSUME,  TO  EAT.     Owing  to  their 
meaning,  these  would  hardl}-  be  expected  to  occur  without  object,  and 
the}^  are  always  suffixed  to  it — or  the  object  is  alwavs  incorporated  with 
them.     In  the  texts  the  incorporated  object  is  used  most  frequentl}^  in 
phrases  in  which  the  action  is  performed  habitually  on  a  certain  ob- 
ject, although  incorporated  forms  that  express  single  actions  that  are 
not  performed  habitually  are  not  absent.     On  the  whole,  this  process 
does  not  appear  ver}^  frequently  in  the  texts. 

tigaanmaf tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tiqoyanma' tekiix)  orjl  slaughter  rein- 
tinmi'rkin  qa'at  (Kor.  Kam.  tinme'kin  qoya'ivge)]     deer 
qena-take' chi-Ipi'nfige^  me  meat  give! 

giLtnnin  e'lciTc  ga-hile'  tel-tpi'  nfi-gin  mj  son  money-give  him  I 
u'tti-'inle'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  a-mla'ylcin)  he  breaks  a  stick 
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Ti'lhi-tvi'i'lcin  (Kor.  Kam.  yi'lhi-cm'ykiii)  he  cuts  a  finger 

kale' -ipurkiji  (Kor.  Kam.  pafika-lpe'lzin)  he  puts  on  a  cap 

q^aa-mna' arlcm  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya'nma'tekiiijho-  slaughters  reindeer 

tilcoihinto'rlcrn  I  take  out  glasses 

tileii'tipi'gtirTcin  I  have  a  headache 

geleu' tilviUn  he  cut  off  her  head  86.7 

nilautipa'tqen  she  boiled  heads  43.12 

natipa'tmat  they  boiled  fat  11.7 

nenaveripa' tqen  he  put  cloths  on  him  127.1 

minpecare'ra  let  us  search  for  food  119.18 

valamna'lin  knife-whetter  {vala  knife)  41.1 

niqaa' nrnatqen  he  slaughtered  reindeer  48.8,  11 

niquhnemriu' qin  he  turned  the  upper  part  of  his  trousers  outside 

{qu'yim  upper  part  of  trousers;  mriu  to  turn  out)  46.7 
geleutirgi'tkutd  scratching  the  head  126.7 
nenaveruioanla' qen  he  asks  for  clothing  126.10 
Tce'rgupge'  he  put  on  the  dress  52.9 
qdre'thxlpge^  follow  the  trail !  52.8 
tiLi-lo^'k  looking  for  the  entrance  131.1 
niti hare' r qen  searching  for  the  entrance  131.1 
qnaunra' gtatyeF  take  your  wife  home!  115.8 
va'la-ri'nfa  knife  holding  106.13 
gina'n  inenmuhigrele'  t-i-git  thou  art  the  cause  of  blood -vomiting 

93.11 
oTfiqa' -penfa' tye^  they  attacked  the  bears  115.12 

Koryak: 

gayunyupe' nyilenau  they  attacked  the  whale  Kor.  41.3 
gaqoleya'wage  {qole  voice;  lya'wa  to  use)  use  your  voice  !  Kor.  48.7 
qangeTiijjlena'nu  (to  be  used)  to  strike  the  fire  with  Kor.  30.7 
gavannintalen  she  lost  a  tooth  {fa'nnilfiw  tooth)  Kor.  32.8 

The  attributes  of  the  object  may  be  included  in  the  compound. 

ti-maini-lau'ti-pi' gtirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-mai  'ni-Ia'wti-pi'ktikin)  I 
much  head  suffer 
Verbs  with  incorporated  object  are  intransitive.     They  may  be  made 
transitive,  however,  when  they  are  referred  to  a  new  object. 

qaanma'arkin  he  slaughters  reindeer 

qaan>/ii'7'kin  he  slaughters  reindeer  for  him 

tiri'lhitvUgit  (Kor.  Kam.  tiyi'lhicvi'gi)  I  finger-cut  thee  (i.  e.,  1  cut  • 

your  finger) 

In  a  number  of  Kor3^ak  examples  verbs  with  incorporated  object 

appear  as  elements  of  incorporated  complexes.     In  these  cases  they 

are  always  treated  as  intransitive  verbs. 
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qim-a^'lu-bi' tu-fiaw-i-um  hard-excrement-eating- woman  am  I  Kor. 

47.4' 
tigi'lftu-na'w-iy-iim  snowshoe-strings-eating-woman  am  1  Kor.  47.4 

(c)  Verbs  with  incorporated  noun  expressing  instrumentality. 
etti-hipce'wa  by  striking  with  a  stick  48.10 
ni-ke' g-tegilinithi' q'met  groping  about  with  the  palms  73.26 
gamoLetmo'laat  they  are  covered  with  blood  91.27 

Koryak: 

I  dilinmilula'tikin  he  licked  with  the  tongue  Kor.  56.3 

§  118.    Cotnpositioii  of  Verhal  Stems 

Compounds  consisting  of  two  verbal  stems  are  quite  common.  In 
all  of  these  the  first  stem  appears  as  qualifier  of  the  second  stem, 

te'rgi-pli'tke  finished  crying  27.11 

a' un-fe' na-tila' gti  with  easy  flying  motion  16.8 

nu-waqe-tva' qenat  sitting  thej^  were  62.9 

qd/ni-pli'tkuk (Kov.  Kam.  a' wyi-plittiik)  eating  finishing  (i.  e.  after 

the  meal)   33.11   contains    the  stem   of    the    compound  verb 

qami-tva  to  eat. 
vi'yi-tiui'wunin  breathing  he  drew  them  in  61.4 

Kor^'ak : 

ga-rrdawa-nka' v>\en  she  ceased  to  dance  Kor.  48.6 
g-awya' -nkaiv-len  he  refused  to  eat  Kor.  51.  i 
gen' achcat-paa-nvo' -lenat  to  send  them  away  ceased  began  they 
Kor.  72.2 

§  119.  Adver'bial  Composition 

Intransitive  verbs  are  combined  with  verbal  stems  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  with  nouns,  and  then  assume  adverbial  functions. 
Stems  expressing  modality,  quality,  quantity,  appear  frequently  in 
this  position.  The  forms  are  quite  analogous  to  those  treated  in 
§  116.3. 

ine-tefi-rnpi'lkuum  thou  hast  well  vanquished  me  17.7 

qa-tan-yoro-tukioa' t-ye  arrange  the  sleeping-room  well  58.6 

tur-qi'tilin  newly  frozen  13.7 
■        tur-ure' tilin  newly  born  21.6 

ter-kalehfid qenat  newly  adorned  ones  29.1 

lie-fiarav! tile  trul}'-  wife-seeking  57.1 

a^qa'-rkila  badly  pursued  17.6 

tur-ewkwe' tyi^  he  departed  just  now 

ti-teh-yilqd'tyd^h  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-mdl-yilqa'tiTc)  I  slept  well 
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Koryak: 

aqaLaphivo'yhin  looks  badly  Kor.  13.8 

ga-aqai' paLen  it  fitted  badly  Kor.  34.9 

ga-qayichilannivolen  it  began  to  be  a  little  light  Kor.  18.1 

ga-qa'yi-culin  he  chopped  it  small  Kor.  53.6 

tafi-a'wy envoi  he  began  to  eat  well  Kor.  20.7 

ga-mdl-inai' viden  he  bit  well  Kor.  41.4 

ga-mal-hinta' wlen  he  fled  well  Kor.  41.7 

ga-tuyi-kmina't-i-gum  I  have  recently  given  birth  Kor.  64.13 
Verbal  nouns  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

a'richi-tva'rTcin  (Kor.  Kam.  a'yitni-tva'ylcin)  you  are  lying  on  the 

side 

§  120.  Multiple  Composition 

Compound  terms  ma}'^  include  more  than  two  elements  of  the  classes 
described  in  the  preceding  sections. 

a^qii'^-lu'inni-ne'us'qat  (Kor.  Kam.  aga'-lu'Tnna-na'wjs'qat)  a  bad, 

lazy  woman 
dauduwa'-  gai'midi  -lau'lcinin  reindeer -breeder -rich -man  R59.4. 
tan-e' ici-ten-poi' gin  a  good,  heavy  ice-spear 
ti-mei' ni-leu' ti-pi gtn'lcin  (Kor.   Kam.  ti-ynaini-lau'ti-pi'Tctikin)  I 

greatly  head  am  aching 
gine-cl' in-mi' wli-i'lhi^  give  me  warm  water! 
icu-wgi-ne'lirkin  heavily  breathing  he  becomes  (i.  e.  he  sighs) 
nel-ep-rilhi'linin  thimble-put-on-finger,  the  second  finger 
t-uwd^' gxiH-lqar-re' thit  I  husband-destined   for   brought  to   thee 

(i.  e.  I  brought  you  a  suitor) 
Other  examples  have  been  given  before. 

§  121.  Composition  in  Kanichadal 

The  composition  of  words  in  Kamchadal  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 

Tce'li-yu'nyucx  (Chukchee  heli'li-re^w)  spotted  whale 
However,  the  collected  texts  show  that  the  use  of  compounds  is 
much  more  restricted.     Besides,  constructions  are  found  that  do  not 
agree  with  the  synthetic  method  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 
ni'mcx'in  p!'i6!  child  being  a  woman  (i.  e.,  daughtei") 
(Chukchee  nee'lciTc^  Kor.  Kam.  naio-a'Tcak  woman-child) 
In  Kamchadal  ololaxi^n  Tcl'sti^nc  small  little  houses  the  adjec- 
tive remains  an  independent  word,  as  is  indicated  by  its  being  in 

the  plural  form. 
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§  122.  Consonantic  Shifts 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  consonants  I  and  d  are  closely  re- 
lated. A  comparison  of  the  parallel  forms  in  I  and  6  show  that  the 
former  sound  applies  often  to  generalized  terms  and  continued  actions, 
while  the  latter  expresses  the  special  term  and  single  momentary 
action.  This  explanation  applies  well  enough  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing examples,  but  not  b}^  any  means  in  all  of  them. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  process  were  no  longer  free.  Still,  a 
few  times  I  heard  the  change  introduced  as  though  it  were  still 
functional : 

palomtE'lirkni  said  padomtE'ln'lcni  he  listened 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  differences  in  meaning  of 
the  parallel  forms: 
leivu,  deivti  to  walk 
I  forms: 
ga'mga-notai'pii  nilei'vuqinet  they  traveled  through  every  country 

17'9 
gamga-vairge'pu  yiilei'vuqin  he  traveled  to  ever}'^  being  18.5 
nutel s' qak  imgtaXkoi' pvL  nilei'vuqin  he  traveled  through  the  clefts 

of  the  ground  22.6 
yei'velqd/,  Jcu'liJcd  ratal' vinhoi  an  orphan  child  shall  (from  now  on) 

travel  alone  24.10 
Tceimi' tild  lei'vuk  rd^' nutqditi  ge'ild  to      traveling   shaman   small 

things  must  be  given  25.9 
gumna'n  atta'ta  lei'wukin  mi'ilhir   '    give  you  the  means  of  trav- 
eling secretl}'^  93.4 
atta'ta  qdlei'wui^  walk  about  in  secret!  93.5 

notai'pu  lei'wulit  lu^'ninet  he  saw  them  walking  about  in  the  coun- 
try 113.11 
iaJrri  nilei' vutku-i-gir  why  don't  thou  wander  about  (all  the  time)? 
87.18 
b  forms: 
lautitkina! ta  tei'wutTcai^  he  walked  (for  a  little  while)  on  the  heads 

8.6 
Tcita'm  initei' vutlcud^lc  let  me  go  79.27;  80.10 
qla'ul  piiki'rgi^  ieivutlculin  a  man  arrived  walking  86.26 
irga'tiTc  etei'vutlcuTcd  mi'tyd^k  tomorrow  not  walking  let  me  be!, 

i.  e.,  tomorrow  I  shall  not  go  87.9 
ne'rae  tei'vutkui^  again  he  went  87.25;  88.1 

ne'me  6vei' vuthurkin  again'  he  was  going  (for  a  short  while  and 
once  only)  88.7 
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luwi  (initial),  Ivi  (medial);  cuwi  (initial),  6vi  (medial)  to  cut 
I  forms: 

geleu'tilviUn  the  head  was  cut  off  86.7 
^  forms: 

necvitkid' vu'd^n  they  cut  it  off  27.3 

nine' cuiqln^  nine'nuqin  he  cut  it  and  ate  it  43.10  (see  also  72.18)^ 

jiicvi'tlcurTcni   r^w  he  was   cutting  the  Avhale  (when  the   other 

arrived  46.10) 
lela'lhichin  gecvi'lin  he  cut  the  eye  106.19 
ginone'ti  cuwi'nin  he  cut  it  in  the  middle  109.33 
Tcile  (initial),  I'Tcile  (medial);  Tcii.  (initial),  rkice  (medial)  to  follow 
a^qa'-rkila  difficult  to  be  pursued  17.6 
Tcileu'  milva' wkwa^n  I  should  not  be  able  to  follow  17.5 
Tcila'wke^  she  followed  31.2  (here  a  single  act) 
Tcile'nin  he  gave  pursuit  to  him  57.8 
6  form: 

Tcicauia'tye^  he  ran  off  quickly  57.5  . 
Icipl  (initial),  rlcipl  (medial);  Tcipt  (initial),  rkipt  (medial)  to  strike 
I  forms: 
Ici'plinen  iim  leu' tile  he  struck  it  on  the  head  (as  he  was  accustomed 

to  do)  110.26 
ga'rTcijjlilen  he  struck  her  (until  she  let  go)  31.4 
6  forms: 

E'nilcit  Tcipci'tkmun  suddenly  he  struck  it  35.11 

nineninnuteu' qin  etti-lcipte''wa  he  makes  it  swollen  by  striking 

with  sticks  48.10 
nenarkipceu' gin  he  gave  it  a  push  53.5 
lilep  (initial),  Lsp  (medial);  Hcep  (initial),  6ep  (medial) 
I  forms: 

lile'pgi^  she  looked  up  7.6;  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
gdhe'pgi^  look  up!  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
lile'purTcin\he  looks  on 

6  form: 

diie'pgi^  they  looked  about  86.22 

ricide'urlcin  he  inspects 
talaiwu,  tataiwu  to  strike 

nitalai'wugen  they  strike  him  59.7 

natacai'wuan  they  struck  him  once  59.5 
pli^  pti  to  finish 

uwi'lc  pli'tkxirkin  his  body  becomes  ready 

tuwi'Tc-i-pii' thurliin  I  become  ready-bodies,  i.  e.,  grown  up 
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-Iqiu  verbal  sufRx  expressing  requested  action;  -s'qiu  verbal  sufiGlx 

expressing  single  action 
I  form: 

nitule' Iqiuqinet  they  would  come  to  steal  13.4 
6  («•)  forms: 

ganto's'qeulen  he  rushed  out  57.11 

qaniggeVbS'qi'vokuiki  go  and  wake  them  up  at  once  56.3 

-llku  AMONG  A  number;  -tlku  INSIDE 

I  form: 

uUi'liku  among  the  trees 
(5  forms: 

ple'hicilm  in  a  boot  43.4 

musuju'mcilca  in  the  darkness  34.5 
-qal^  -qac  by  the  side  of 

ragro'hninqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  51.10 

giniTcqa'6  by  thy  side  9.3 
-Iqdn^  -s'qdn  top  ^  , 

I  form: 

Tcoivi'lqan  top  of  glacier  91.16 
t  form: 

gi'this'qdii  surface  of  lake  144.3 

nute' S'qdn  surface  of  ground  98.24 
mel-,  met  like  to 
I  form: 

m-el-uwd^' qub  it  seems  my  husband  49.9 

b  forms: 
rnei-d^' qdlpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 
m«^-e^^'/>^/ somewhat  a  little  better  135.7 
A  number  of  nouns  show  generally  the  I  forms,  but  have  in  cases 
when  parts  of  the  object  or  special  forms  of  the  object  are  named 
<5  forma. 

ye'libhin  tongue  40.10  yeti'ikithm  tip  of  tongue  40.4 

ri'lhin  fingers  richi'tkin  finger-tips 

{qlik)  man  qddiki'cheda   the    man    trans- 

formed (similar  to  a  man)  ^ 
u'7iel  thongseal  unetl'chin  thong  of  thongseal 

skin  102.13,  30 
memil  seal  memite' chin  thong  of  seal  skin 

134.31 

I  See  also -iqdn  abounding  in  (§104.33). 

»  See  Publicatiofls  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  449. 
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muLi  blood 


Also: 


gamote'pil&n  full  of  di-ied  blood 

68.2 


tE'Hrgin  disease  133.7 
6d^'iE  cold 


tEl  sick 
WIe  winter 

To  this  group  may  be  added,  as  also  differing  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific character  of  the  term: 


lii^'rkin  he  sees 

lUe'lhin  mitten 

li'glig  Qgg 

velo'lJiin  ear 

vilu'ptirkin  he  marks  the  ear 
(of  the  reindeer) 


tu^-tu'ingin  or  lu^-tu'ingin  old 
acquaintance  (  =  seeing  com- 
panion) 

te-mingi' Linin  glove  (  =  mitten 
hand) 

tigi'-Uim  egg-shell  (  =  egg- 
bone) 

villi' -ttim  or  vitu'-ttim  auricu- 
lar bone 

evicu'ptiki  (reindeer)  without 
ear-mark 


Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  relation  between  the  nominal 
endings  -tJiin  and  -Ihin^  which  have  been  treated  in  §§52,  53,  and  which 
may  also  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  -Ikin  being  used  in 
nouns  with  indefinite  meaning,  -thin  in  those  indicating  particular 
representation  of  the  class  of  object. 

In  other  cases  the  forms  in  I  and  d,  while  related,  do  not  differ  in 
their  more  or  less  specific  character,  but  in  other  ways: 


qulile'erkin  he  cries 

geml^lin  it  is  broken 
Umi'lin  aHo'fiet  the  whole  day 

ahqa'li-i'a'mJcin  maritime  peo- 
ple 

li'fijlin  the  hearty  one,  avenger 
(from  li'filln  heart,  llnile'e?'- 
kin  he  avenges) 


qutic^erkm  he  shouts,  makes  a 
noise 

gemtt  tkulln  broken  to  pieces 

'iimi'ti-io'fiet  or  umi't-a^to'net 
a  long  time 

a«.(^a'd/-/'a'w^77^  reindeer-breed- 
ers who  come  in  summer  to 
the  seashore 

Hne'erTcin  he  yearns  for  some- 
thing 


§  §  123-124.  Numerals 

§  123.  Introductory  Remarks 

The  system  of  numbers  is  derived  from  manual  concepts.     Even 

the  expression  to  count  really  means  to  finger  (Chukchee  ri'lhirkin, 

Kor.  Kam.  yilne'Tcin,  he  counts  [from  stem  rilh-^  Kor.  Kam.  yiln,  fin 
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Chukchee 

mi'Linen 


am-niro' otken 


qon  'a'trrtken 


imngi'tken 


Kor.  Kam. 

mi'Linen 


five 


eight 


qonya  acrnin    nine 


mingi'tde?i        ten 


ger]  ).     In  a  number  of  cases  the  relations  between  the  numerals  and 
manual  concepts  can  easily  be  given. 

From  stem 

rnnig  hand  (con- 
tracted from  the 
absolute  form 
mingi^Liflin) 

am-niro'Tcen        just 

THE    THIRD    (i.    C., 

of  the  second 
hand) 
qon-ya'aci  (Kor. 
Kam.  qonya' wati 
probably  one  be- 
hind i.  e.,  one  fin- 
ger left  over) 

BELONGING    TO      THE 

hands,  refers  evi- 
dently to  the  com- 
pletion of  the 
count  on  two 
hands 

may  be  derived 
from  stem  giika'lh 
FOOT,  referring  to 
the  five  toes  of 
the  first  foot, 
added  to  the  ten 
fingers 

a  man,  refers  to  all 
the  fingers  and 
toes.  The  form 
qlik  is  obsolete  in 
both  languages. 

Larger  numbers  are  composed  with  qll'lckin  or  with  the  ordinary 
modern  word  qla'ul  (Kor.  Kara,  qla'wul)  man. 

The  term  qJig-qU'lckit  or  qli'JcJciji  qla'ul  four  hundred  is  the  high- 
est term  of  the  older  Chukchee  numeration.  Every  number  higher 
than  four  hundred  is  called  giyeu' -te' gin  limit  of  knowledge.  In 
modern  times  this  term,  under  Russian  influence,  has  been  applied 
to  express  the  idea  of  one  thousand.  This  recalls  the  old  Russian 
term  for  ten  thousand  TMa  (Greek  ithpia^)^  which  literally  signifies 

darkness. 
§123 
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fifteen 


qli'Tckin  belong- 
ing TO  A  MAN 


qlilc 


twentv 
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In  Chukchee,  11,  12,  13,  etc.,  contain  the  particle  pa'rol  (also  pro- 
nounced pa'ro6)  BESIDES.  This  element,  however,  may  be  omitted. 
It  is  not  used  in  Koiyak.  The  numbers  9,  14,  19,  99,  are  negative 
verbal  forms  containing  the  negative  prefix  and  suffix  e — TceIiu  (see 

§  111,  4). 

amingitkau'TcElen  not  being  the  tenth 
akilhnikau'TcElen  not  being  the  fifteenth,  etc. 
When  used  as  nouns,  all  numerals  may  take  post-positions.     When 
numerals  stand  with  nouns  with  post-positions,  they  form  compounds 
with  the  nouns  for  which  the  stems  without  affixes  are  used. 

mingit-lcale'tBla  taiifii-pli'tkea^k  I  pay  my  debt  with  ten  rubles 
paper  money   {mm git  ten;  Tcale'tol  scratched  one;   -a  instru- 
mental; t-  I;  adiTi  debt;  plitlco  to  finish) 
Numerals  are  also  compounded  with  personal  pronouns. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

flire-mu'ri  fii'ye-mii'yi  we  two 

filro'-mqre  niyo'-mu'yu  we  three 

fii're-tu'ri  ni'ye-tu'yi  ye  two 

fiire'rgeri  fiiye'thei'ti  they  two 

Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  with  the  suffix,  -^«,  -tii  (Kor.  Kam.  -ta) 
(see  §  112,  81),  from  the  stems  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  except  qune'dq 
ONCE  (Kor.  qu'wad  Kor.  53.2),  which  is  derived  from  gun  single. 

fiira'ta  giwi'Tcinek  on  passing  the  year  a  fourth  time  12.8 

Distributives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -yut]  (Kor.  Kam.  -yut 
\d\x2A\-yu'wgi  [pi.],  see  §  112,  80),  from  the  stems  of  the  cardinal 
numbers.     In  Chukchee  they  have  also  the  prefix  tm-  just  (§  113,  7). 

Ordinals  are  expressed  by  the  verbalized  numerals,  except  one. 
Hireqe' urkin  (Kor.  Kam.    niyeqi'wiTcin)   he  is  double,  he   is   the 
second 

Collective  forms  are  derived  from  the  numerals  with  the  suffix, 
-nUn  (Kor.  Kam.  -Ian)  (see  §  124,  p.  841). 

The  Karachadal  numerals  have  almost  been  lost,  and  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  Russian  numerals.  Only  the  first  four  numer- 
als are  still  in  use,  side  by  side  with  their  Russian  equivalents. 
The  word  lune'jm  he  counts  is  also  derived  from  the  stem  lilx 

finger  (absolute  form  luxliixd). 
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Numerals 
1 

2 

Cardinal 

Jeoni'fl 
Icasx,  Ica'cix 

Iteratiye 

gun 
ntd 

3 

dole 

tol 

4 

6ak 

6al 

Ordinal 

nteHuin 
to'lana 
ta'laila 

Ica'cix  Tccxo^n  two  dogs 
Tca'cxa^n:  Ii^I  two  mittens 
io'ka^n  Iccxo^n  three  dogs 

Kamchadal  qim  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam,  gun  single. 
Kamchadal  iok  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam.  nlyo'x  three. 
Kamchadal  iak  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Paren  filya'x  four. 
(perhaps  from  an  older  form  nUa'x) 

§  124.  Cardinal  Nuuibers  and  Other  Derivatives 


Chukehee 

Enne'n\ 
n'ce^n 
hi' rag 


Koryak  Kamenskoye 

Enne' -  Enna'n 


nlro'g 

hira'q 

mi'  Linen 

E  ana' 71  mi'Lirien 

nera'  -mi'  Lihhi 

am-niro'  oiken 

Iqon'a'cihTceii 
am  ingitkau'k  E  - 
len 

10  mingi'tken 

11  mingi'tik    sn- 

ne'n'  pa'rol 

12  mingi'tik     ni'rd 

pa'rol 

13  mingi'tik     hiro' 

pa'rol 
mingi'tik    nira' 

pa'rol 
akilhink  au'k  &- 
len 
16     kilhi'nken 


14 


hi'yax 
nlyo'x 
ha'yax 
mi'Lihen 
Enna'n  -mi' Linen 
ha'  a-mi'  Linen 
hiyo'  -mi'  Linen 


qonya  acihin 

mingi'tien 
mingi'tik  Enna'n 

mingi'tik  hi'yax 

yningi'tik  hiyo'x 

mingi'tik  fia'yax 
mingi'tik  ?ni'Lihen 


Koryak  Paren 

Enne'n' 

hi' tax 
hiyo'x 
hiya'x 
rm' Linen 


mingi'tken 
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Chukchee.  Koryak  Kamenskoye. 

16     Icilhi'nilcEyiyie'n'     mingi'tilc  Enna'n   mi'- 
pa'rol  Linen 

\kilhi'nik    nira'\ 

19  pa'rol  \  mingi'tiTcqonya'acinin 
[elilckeii'TcEliii     J 

20  gli'TcTcin  qlA 

21  qli'TckiTc    Enne'n' 

pa'rol 
30     qli'Tckig    mjngi'-    {qh'TciTc  mingi'tien 
tken pa'rol  Xniyo'x  mi'ngitu 

40    ni'rdq-qli'Min       .f^^>«^  9?<^^^ 

I  nayax  mi  ngitu 
50     ni'rdq-qli'Tclig   .^^y^^    ^^.,^^^     ^,^.^^ 

mingi    tic  en   \     ,,,,,,  gj't^,,. 


pa'rol 


ymi'Linen  mi'ngitu 
miyo'x  qh'hu 


60     niro' q-qle'lcken        Isnna'n  miLinen  mi'n- 
l     gitu 

Ifia'yax  qli'Tcu 
fiiyo'x  nii'Lifien  mi'n- 
gitu 
99     avfiiLifiqlekkau' - 
Tcilen 

100     miLinqinVen         l^^^^^f^^  ^?^'^^; 

[nungi  tce7i  mi  ngitu 

200     trinigitqle'Tcken       nningi'tten  qli'lcu 

400     qlig-qli'lckin  qlik-qh'Tcu 

Numerals  are  verbalized  by  the  suffix  -eu  (Kor.  Kam.  -aw,  -(i)w). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

flireqe'  urJcin  fiiyeqi'wikin  he  is  double,  he  is  the 

second 

filroqa'urkin  Myoqa'wekin  he   is   threefold,  he   is 

the  third 

-nlefl  (Kor.  Kam.  -lafi)  with  numerals  form  collective  terms. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

Enne'nlen  Enna'nlan  a  single  one 

nire'nlen  niya'qlafi  two  together 

nlrg'nlqn  niyo'qlan  three  together 

nlra'nlan  naya'qlan  four  together 
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§  125-131.    Adverbs. 

§  125.     MODAL  ADVEBBS. 

Modal    adverbs    are    formed    by    means    of    the    inclusive    afl&x 
n(i)-eu,  (Kor.  Kam.  n(i)-au)  (see  p.  810.)     These  forms  are  parallel 
to    the  adjective  form  n{i)-qin  (see  §  49). 

nime'leuvf ell  (Kor.  Kam.  nima'Jau)  stem  Ch.m^'Z  (Kor.  Kam  maV) 
nime'leu  qatva'e  be  kind  (to  us) !  a  common  form  of  prayer. 
nimei'fleu  ga'tvulen  a^'Uin  he  made  a  great  promise,  a  dog  101.21 
nu'mkeu  Ici'wkiw   ni'nelqin  the  nights  passed   (there)   became 
many  108.8     (ki'wkiw  is  sing.;  nu'mkeu  adverb). 

These  forms  however  are  not  used  very  frequently,  especially  in 
Koryak.  In  most  cases  they  are  replaced  by  adverbial  composition 
(see  §  119,  p.  832). 

Kamchadal  -q  designates  adverbs. 

omq  deeply  (adjective  o'mldx  deep) 
■me'caq  far  (adjective  me'talax  distant) 
IcH'jhiq  shallowly  (adjective  Tcfi'jhilax  shallow) 

Note. — I  have  found  a  few  forms  in  Kamchadal  which  corre- 
spond to  Koryak  forms: 

VLini'ta  (Kor.    Kam.    rUnni'tay)    warily   (adjective    Ti'mi'tqin) 
nu'ra^  far. 

Other  adverbs  of  modality  are  derived  from  verbal  stems  in  an 
irregular  manner. 

a'tqeuma  (Kor.  Kam.  atdifiau  regular)  badly  R  62.72  (stem  d^qd, 

Kor.  Kam.  a^qa;  adjective  form  e'tqin,  Kor.  Kam.  a'tdifi) 
me'cEn'Tci  {med<mel  good;  eti'Ici  there)  well  67.22 

me'dsn'lcu-wa'l-e-uml  am  a  fairly  good  one  114.34.     Here  med 
does  not  assume  ablaut  (see  p.  763) 
me'rinfe  slowly  (stem-nr;  adjective  form  ni'nfdqin  slow) 
A  number  of  sj^nthetical  bases  are  used  as  adverbs,  either  without 
any  change  or  mostly  with  added  -i,-qi,-aki-eti  w^hich  are  locative  and 
and  allative  suffixes  (see  §  95).     The  same  bases  are  used  also  with 
va'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  i'tala^n),     (see  §  76). 

As  adverbs  thev  always  have  the  ablaut,  those  without  sufhx  as 
as  well  as  those  with  the  suffix  -i,-qi,  although  the  locative  generally 
is  used  without  ablaut. 

Adverbs  without  suffixes  are  — 
o'ra  openly  121.30;  stem  ure  (Kor.  Kam.  o'yan)  (see  p.  862.) 
oma'Tca  (Kor.  Kam.  oma'lca  Kor.  61.2)  together;  stem  urneke 
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ye'ta  in  readiness  105.20,  slowly  64.17  stem  yite 

a'lva  (Kor.  Kam.  a'lyafi)  wrongly,  go  away!  Kor.  37.5  stem  tlve 

(Kor.  Kam.  aha) 

With  suffix  -ki,  -qi 

te'lci  of  cylindrical  form;  stem  tik. 

Jcoulo'qi  (Kor.  Kam.  Tco'lofi)  round;  stem  Icuwl, 

a'rkiii  (Kor.  Kam.  aylcida)  aslant,  stem  arkid  (Kor.  Kam.  ayTci6) 

a'rkici  qata'e  (Kor.  Kam.  ay'lcida  qata'wan)  more  aslant! 

ve'ti  truly  120.24  {ve'te  107.8);  stem  veth 

ve'tire  straight  (irregular) ;  stem  veth  (adjective  form  nuwe'thdqen) 

ge'me  without  my  knowledge;  ge'mu  103.5   (Kor.  Kam.  a'mu 

Kor.  55.3).     This  form  is  designative;  stem  -{t)Mm  not  to 

know. 
ra<Ae7?wi''Uw  without  my  knowledge  11.9.     The  affix  rt eu  is 

causative. 
gewe'ti  without  my  knowledge  120.37;  stem  -{t)liiu  not  to  know; 

allative. 
pvlJiirra'lci  flatly;  stem  pilhirri 

apaqa'Li(n)  (Kor.  Kam.  apaqa'di)  face  downward;  stem  apaqau. 
pi'tvi,  pitva'lci  double;  stem  pitv 
e'mpu{fi),  empa'Tci  downcast;  stem  imp 
ti'mla,  timla'lci  close  to;  stem  timl 
yi'6hi{n),   yiclia'ki  uninterrupted,  stem  yi6h 

and   several  others. 

Those  with  the  suffix  -eti,  -gti  express  a  diminished  intensity  of 
the  adverbial  term: 

teute'ti  somewhat  low;  stem  Hut 
qaLc'gti  somewhat  lazy;  stem  qahi 
yerge'ii  somewhat  foolish;  stem  yurg  * 
qewregti  somewhat  hasty;  stem  qinri 
tane'ti  somewhat  better;  stem  ten 

All  these  forms  combined  with  -va'lin  (Kor.  Kam  i'tdlan)  are  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  absolute  form  of  the  adjective. 

In  Chukchee  some  of  these  adverbs  may  form  with  the  prefix 
ti'fiki  quite  (§  113,  4)  a  kind  of  superlative. 

tifik-a'tqeuma  quite  badly 
tink-d^' qdlpe  with  great  hurry 
tifiki-me'rinfe  quite  slowly 

I  See  also  yorgitu-wa'hchln  a  foolish  one  65.3. 

§  125 
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Some  others  may  form  dimunitives,  as — 
Tcitkinn'u' qai  very  little  118.6 
qaiaqan' e' qai  a  trifle  more  106.6. 
di'mdeqdi  very  near  100.15 
vi'n'VEqai  very  cautiously  106.16. 

§  126.     LOCATIVE   ADVERBS. 

For  demonstrative  adverbs  see  §  57, 


Chukchee. 


Koryak  Kam. 


tl'mcE  103.9  near 

ya'a  113.20  far 

ya'al,  ya'aci  119.29  in  the  rear 

atto'ol  in  the  front,  earlier;  atto'oca  8.7  in  the  front,  down  the  coast 

girgo'l  68.35;  pirgo'gia  123.7  above 

iu'til  below 

i'u£a-Su6ai'pu  from  below  131.5 

mra'  on  the  right  hand 

fla'iBn-ki,  nai(h)-e'n-ki;  stem  na6h,  on  the  left  side 

ro'lEn-ki  52.11;  stem  roih  i ,  on  the  other  shore 

fia'rgin;  stem  fla'rgin  outside 

o'nmi  inside 

onmicEkoi'pu  from  within  59.9 

e'mi  where  (is  it)  81 .16 

i'i6a,e'i£aq  near  the  surface ■. 

e'cco  nitva'nat  if  they  had  remained  on  the  surface  68.27 

ra'nau  straight  ahead 

I'mla  close  by 

fia'lhil  on  both  sides,  on  all  sides  129.24 

rima'gti  farther  on,  beyond 

a'chitd  side  by  side 

em-nu'nki  inland  112.6 

wu'rri  on  the  back 

ya'gna  in  the  presence 

riagnau'ki  (jt-yagna-u-ki;  ri—u  causative)  opposite  to  100.28 

kamle'li  around 

am-liga'nli  back  to  back 

ye'tir  half-way  109.1 

Tinere'  askance 

wolva'ki  across;  stem  wulv 

iulite'li  lengthwise 

ie'ie  along 

qa'il,  qa'ca  close  to  (see  §  100.26) 

ai'gSpu  windward  111.10  (eig  odor  coming  with  the  wind;  -Spu  ablative) 


iei'mik 

ya'wak 

ya'wal 

atta"yol  Kor.  39.7 

gicho'l,  gliho'ca 

i'wtil 

mya' 

na'chiii-qac,   naine'ti;    stem 
fiacn 

yotne'll;  stem  yolii 

na's'hin  Kor.  64.8 

aninka'tiku  Kor.  60.9 


(K.  K.  ya'nau,  KamchadaJ 

inil) 
(K.   K.  ti'tnla,  Kamchadat 

ti'mal) 

ga'lnil  Kor.  58.2 
yimai'ti 
a'cnita 
am-nunik 
wu'ssifl  Kor.  30.3 


mal-volve'ti,  volva'kl 
eu'letia 


Most  of  these  may  form  compounds  with  nominal  and  verbal 
stems,  or  with  the  locative  of  the  noun. 


The  form  To£hi'll  to  the  other  shore  30.11  suggests  a  nominal  stem. 
§126 
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nuwolvenafla'tvaqen  across  sitting  was  carried  145.3  (n(u) — qin 

nominalizing  prefix;  wulv  across;  inene  to  sit  on  a  sledge;  tva 

to  be) 
gumiigga' gna  in  my  presence 
eulete'l-va'lin  of  elongated  shape  91.15 
ya'rau-liTia'nlinqac-va'lin  to   the   houses  from   the   other  side 

being  11.7 
te'rki-irgo'l  at  sunrise  104.16 
va' am-girgogca' gti  up  river  119.14 
Jcamle'ii  -ya'rak  around  the  tent  104.20 
yoro'wti  Tcamle'li  sleeping  room  all  around  12.10   {yoro'wti  al- 

lative) 
ve'emiTc  va'e^  ga'ta  he  lived  close  to  the  river  122.8 
Nota'rmenqaca  close  to  Nota'rmen  121.10 


§  127.     Temporal  Adverbs. 


Kor.  Kam. 

ti'ta  Kor.  27.7 
E'nM  Kor.  39.2 


Chukchee 

ti'te 
E'n'Tci 
EJi'fljte'q 
lie' 7nna  19.1 
'pi'tkd-lumfia 


ya'iiet  43.9  ya'not 

yep  ye'ppe 

te'le  7.1  

telenye'p  112.20  ankiyep 

tite'ep  titoo'n 


gi'nmil  83.19 
ginmiye'p 

i' g  It  21. \;ZQ. 9 

ai'vE 

aivETid'a'p 

(aiVETl-yep) 

aigo'on 

aigoond'a'p 

{g,igoon-yep) 

irga'tiJc 

kitu'r 

Tcituje'p 

(kitur-yep) 


Kamchadal 

i'te 
Icjia^n,  nur 


§rM'm?a7?  Kor.  84.11  te'nax 


v'ne 


a'thi  Kor.  30.9     ne^n 
ai'give  Kor.  78.26    a'cintk 


qlaiik 


miti'w  Kor.  21.8    a'jnjlc 
vo'tin-ai'nun  i'xiltu 


when 

then 

of  late 

again 

double  again,  i.e. 

the  third  time 
at  first 
still 

in    olden    times 
long  ago 
from  what  time 

on,  after  a  long 

time  Kor.  57.5 
recently 
from  recent  time 

on 
now,  at   present 
yesterday 
from    yesterday 

on 
lately 
from   late  times 

on 
to-morrow 
last  3'ear 
from  last  year  on 

§127 
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yaioyin 


Chuckchee  Kor.  Kam. 

Tcitur-fio' on  

yawri'nak 
pe'ze  20.2 
pi'tkd-yawnak 

ditl7.Q 
pa^nena  54.9 

l'ne,%'nenll3.ll 
quli'ninek 
aielc  118.20 


Kamchadal 


pa  nena 
Kor.  15.6 


quli'nikdk 

va^yuk  Kor. 
21.3  va^'alc 
Kor.  56.5 


na'fisnqad 
qole-t-cbHo' 
aivE    na'nen- 

qat 
imititonet 


qole'-alo' 
aigiv-ai'gi- 

vetna 
a'mnuc,  Kor. 

53.1, «' www 
a'mfiut  Kor. 

54.5 


a'mkmido  112.8 
(e'mlc  in  every) 

do  probably 
analogous 
to  6e  nu- 
meral ad- 
verbial ; 
a  suflBix) 


ai'flum  Kor, 

61.1 
a'mliifi 


quLi'-ihi'vnk 
Hq-etuwd'Jc  44.4 


wu^'tku 


§127 


yu'laq      Kor. 

16.2;  64.10 
wu^'tcu  Kor. 

31.2;   41.2; 

47.9;  80.2 
wo^'tvaH  Kor. 

96.8 


tal'a'naiik 


Jcondpol 


many  a  year  ago 

next  year 

soon 

the    year    after 

next 
before  this 
another      time 

early 

afterwards 


day  after  to-mor- 
row 

day  before  yes- 
terday 

always 


all  the  time 


long  ago 

after  that    Kor. 

II 
in  future  years 
all  at  once 

(6iq     see      § 

113.13) 
for  a  long  time 

just  then 
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Chuckchee 

Kor.  Kara. 

Kamchadal 

un^'tku 

itu^'j^il 

after  a  while  (see 
eto'pel  Ch.) 

akila^'i  Kor. 

just  now 

27.4;  28.3 

akila^'t  Kor. 

27.5 

ve'tha-qo'nom 

just  now 

Kor.  56.10 

pi6e'  Kor.  14.11 

for  a  while 

qoLa  Kor.  70.14 

— . — 

after  a  while 



qvb'lin  Kor.  60.2 



afterwards 



fiinvo'q  Kor.  13.5 

many  a  time 

A  number  of  these  are  adverbial  phrases: 

qvli'ninek  at  something  else  (from  quli  some,  ni'lcek  see  p.  731). 
qole-t-aHo'  another  day 
itnitico' net  all  days 
i7'ga',iTc  on  to-morrow,  etc. 

Other  adverbial  terms  are  derived  by  means  of  post-positions  from 
the  forms  here  given. 

irgate'ti  towards  to-morrow 
irga'thupu  from  to-morrow 

Others,  like  lumna  again,  ymwt  at  first,  do  not  take  post-positions. 
Seasons  of  the  year,  sections  of  the  day  and  night  are  expressed 
by  the  locative — 

wulqdtvi'Jc  in  the  evening  time  120.3  {wu'lq  darkness  -tvi  to  at- 
tain a  certain  quality  §110,  68) 
Id^le'fiki  in  the  winter  51.1  (stem  IdHen) 
irgiro'Tc  at  dawn  {irg  dawn;  -ru:  phenomena  of  nature  (§110,  71) 

Following  are  some  examples  of  their  use. 
yep  still 

yep  wu'lcwu  ya'rafii  na'qam  but  the  tent  was  still  stone  107.11 
yep  irgrro'lca  while  (the  day)  was  not  yet  dawning  56.8 
mi'nkri  re'lqu  va'ma  yep  while  he  is  still  in  the  inner  room  135.15 
telen-ye'p  in  olden  times  61.5 
telen-ye'plcin  belonging  to  olden  times  61.5 
yep  e'dhi  not  yet 

§127 
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gj'nnitlkin  lately 

e'nmeiilu'ur  gi'nmdkin  ro'o  then  there  was  the  one  who  had 

lately  been  eaten  35.9 
me'mElqai  gi'nmilkin  EJii'n  timyo'  yarro'nen  the  seal  he  had  lately 

killed,  he  put  in  his  bosom  43.8 
gi'nmilkin  lo^'o  the  one  recently  seen  104.8- 
pe'nin{e)  as  before 

pe'nin  nima'y Enqanadhin  of  large  size  as  before  20.5 

pe'nin  Eni'n  i'giikin  lu^'lqal  it  was  his  face  as  before  77.14 

pe'nin  tautawa'tilm  as  before  he  barked  104.13 

peninei'-git  lei'wul-i-git  from  olden  times  on  thou  art  travelling 

133.12' 
pa'nena  releulewe'urkin  will  you  as  before  do  wrong?  20.12-21.1 
pa'nena  nikitima'tgen  he  was  as  before  extending  his  hands  47.8 
qan've'r  e'nmen  irga'tiTc  pa'nena  wulgdtvi'i^  at  this  time  then  in 

the  morning  it  became  as  before  dark  54.9 
go'ongan  panena'gti  genlete'td  that  to  the  former  (place)  is  carried 

133.2 
Koryak : 

assa'kin  pa'nin  gayo^'olen  the  one  of  the  other  day  (who) 
before  had  found  him  Kor.  52.6 

pa'nena  .  .  .  ga'npilen  another  time  he  stuffed  it  in  Kor.  15.6 

qa'wun  pani'ta  mi'JcinaJc  nayamata'ge  though  some  time  thou 
wilt  marry  some  one  Kor.  78.17 

pa'ninau  vaca'pgidflu  .  .  .  the  scars  of  former  times  Kor.  86.1 

Cit  FORMERLY 

a'mETi  cit  gUmu'w-di'mgutd  a^ga'-rkila  gene'l^-um  before  this,  in 

my  own  mind,  I  have  become  one  who  can  hardly  be  pursued 

17.6 
Euqa'n  ui'nd  6it  ene'nkdlin  that  one  formerly  had  no  spirits  60.1 
cit  vai  Tcc'Ie  sccaJca'ta  nilei'wuqin  formerly  there  ke'lE  wandered 

outside  61.6 
qailo'qum  cit  kime'k  me' CEn'lcu-wa'l-eum  in  truth  formerly  I  was 

a  fairly  good  one  114.34 
6it  um  wutkeJcinei'-gum  formerly  I  belonged  to  this  place  97.10 
guiwele'hi'n  6it  one  who  had  formerly  had  evil  charms  50.11 
cit  TThitu'ren'miTc  eu  ge'nu  ni'rd-mu'ri  before  we  were  born  to 

father,  we  two  R44.2-3 
The  following  example  seems  to  refer  to  the  future : 
tit  Eiigiqai' giipu  ta'aH  e'un  ui'ha  after  some  time  they  passed  by 

the  father's  place  and  (there  was)  nothing  109.34-35 
tele  in  olden  times 

te'le  e'nmen  .  .  .  ndqdlici' tqinet  in  olden  times,  then  they  were 

at  war  7.1 

§  ]27 
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pe'Le  soon 

naqa'm  pe'ze  numqitvi' qin  but  soon  it  decreased  in  size  20.2 

pe'ze  fleu^'ttin  topa'wTcwe^  soon  the  bitch  was  104.7 
a'chi  va'n  this  time 

athi  va'n  qo'npii  mala'ti  this  time  it  grew  much  better  Kor. 

20.5-6 
e'chi-van  ti'nmin  this  time  I  killed  her  (Lesna)  Kor.  97.13 
achi  va'n  qaye'm  this  time  not  Kor.  54.3  (see  also  Kor.  20.5; 

54.3) 
a'chi  just  now  (i.  e.  before  a  little  while) 

a'chi  ni'w-i-gi  qanga'tiylcin  now  you  said,  "it  burns"  Kor  30.9 
adhi'Jcin  nenenaye'ye-gef  wert  thou  looking  for  it  just  now? 

Kor.  49.8-9 
adhiki'du-ai'nalca  now  do  not  cry!  Kor.  60.7 
See  also  Kor.  68.13 

§  128.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions,  Chukchee. 

On  the  following  pages  I  give  a  list  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions 
without  attempting  to  differentiate  between  the  two  groups.  The 
meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbail  or  connective  particles  is  so  un- 
certain that  a  division  seems  hardly  possible.  Many  of  them  have 
such  nice  shades  of  meaning  that  they  can  not  be  rendered  ade- 
quately in  English. 

The  use  of  such  particles  is  much  more  extended  in  Chukchee 
than  in  Koryak.  In  Kamchadal  most  of  the  particles,  particularly 
most  conjunctions  have  been  lost  and  replaced  by  Russian  loan- 
words. 

The  particles  occur  frequently  in  groups  as  will  be  seen  for  in- 
stance in  the  use  of  um,  Eio'n,  a'mEn,  etc.  Some  are  always  post- 
positional and  tend  to  unite  phonetically  with  the  word  they  modify 
(see  examples  under  iim) 

unif  im,  -m     an  emphatic  adverb.     It  is  always  postpositional 
and  seems  to  emphasize  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached 
Following  nouns: 
snfa'q  fie'us'qdt  um  .  .  .  ^anra'gtaien   then   the  woman  .  .  . 

took  it  home  28.5-6 
penyo'lhin  um  nlete'tyi^  the  hearth  blazed  up  32.3 
wu'rgirgin  um  vai  ge'pTcihin  the  noise  reached  there  32.13 
inpina'thin  um  sLi'gin  gene'wdnd  the  old  father  and  his  wife  33.9 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 54  §  128 
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Euqa'n  E'n'lci  erre'6  fie'us'qdt,  .  .  .  qor  a' k  umutvd^'qud  there  wsis 
only  she  the  woman,  .  ,  ,  with  the  reindeer  (was)  the  hus- 
band 51.9-10 

uwd^'quditd  um  by  the  husband  39.6 

yorou'ti  um  to  the  sleeping  room  39.10 
Following  pronouns: 

wo'tqan  um  vai  this  one  here  45.12 

Enqa'n  um  vi'n'vi  te'rgilin  this  one  who  was  weeping  secretly  49.1 

gumna'n  um  I  137.1 
Following  verbs: 

teqe'lignin  um  a'mi  she  made  a  cap  too  28.8 

ye'tti-m  vai  she  came  there  29.13 

qapleta't  um  qora'ni  the  reindeer  fell  down  51.0 

guq,  gemi's'qdlin  um,  a'ni  it  is  deep!  53.1 

minpela'a^n  um  let  us  leave  it  53.1 
The  emphatic  um  appears  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
particles.     Examples  of  these  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 
I'mT  also,  furthermore, 

I'mi  am-viye'irgd  gi'lhin  naranawTio' fiin  furthermore,  by  only 
breathing  on  the  skin,  he  shall  be  cured  24.4-5 

i'git  I'mi  yei'velqdi  Jcu'liJcd  ralai' viilfioi  furthermore,  from  now 
on  an  orphan  child  may  travel  alone  24.10 

imi  nounou'lifi  in  e'he  wu'tku  epM'rlcdUn  g  u'nurk  not  even  a 
hair  here  would  reach  me  93.6 

i'gir  i'm,i  Nota's'qa-Va'irgin  narataaro'ninofiin  from  now  on, 
furthermore,  the  Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 

ETiqa'at  gei'lqdLcet  I'mifi  they  also  were  sleeping  55.2 
ina'n  exhortative  particle 

pu'ru  ina'n  wo'tqan  va'lE  mi'ilhir  in  exchange  let  me  give  thee 
this  knife  15.12  (see  also  93.30;  103.31;  104.3) 

ina'n  am-taaro'na  qdtci'gitki  no'ta-mla' irgitkon  only  with  sacri- 
fices provide  the  ground-crevices  24.1-2 

le'uti-tELe^n  ina'n  nanwa'qea^n  let  the  head-sufferer  be  seated! 
45.11 

In  the  following  example  ina'n  appears  with  the  future: 

ina'n  tre'etyd^  me^-d^'qdlpe  I  shall  come  quickly  45.9-10 

The   following   are   probably   derived    from    the    demonstrative 
stem  En- 

E'nlhlt  all  at  once 

na'qam  s'niTcit  poi'ga  niti'npuqen  Um  but  all  at  once  they  struck 
him  with  a  spear  36.2 
§128 
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In  most  cases  E'niJcit  appears  in  coordinate  clauses  and  may  be 
translated  as  soon  as 

e'nmen  E'niTcit  rilu'tku  then  all  at  once  lie  moved  16.5 

E'niTcit  uwi'Tc  kipci'tkenen  (as  soon  as)  he  struck  the  body  (i.  e. 

himself)  35.11 
E'nilcit  um  naramata'git  (as  soon  as)  they  will  take  thee  36.9-10 
E'nikit  gai'mi'cm  nigite'd^n  (as  soon  as)  they  looked  upon  the 

wealth  107.16 
E'niJcit  recipe'tyd-  (as  soon  as)  you  will  be  submerged  114.22 
E'nilcit  ne'rgia/n  ilule'tyi^  as  soon  as  he  was  loose  he  stirred  102.25 
E'niJcim  gite'nin  ...  as  soon  as  he  looked  on  it  23.9 
Enna'nl  in  like  manner 
Enra'q  then  (see  under  e'nwen) 
Enqana'ta  therefore  (instrumental  of  Enqa'n,  by  that) 

Enqana'ta  E'ngu  tilgi'rkinet  therefore  I  gave  them  up  R46.39 
Enqana'ta  fio'c-e-um  gene'l-i-um  therefore  I  become  poor  R45.28 
gaiio'twey-gum  Enqana'ta  qo'n'pu  therefore  I  became  quite  poor 

R45.28  ■ 
Enqana'ta  ilva' -nata' gti  titegge'nirkin  therefore  I  wish  for  the 

wild  reindeer  country  R46.52 
Enqana'ta  caucuwa'-ra'mlcidJia  a^'ttin   niggi'pqin   therefore   the 
reindeer  breeding  people  keep  dogs  R53.31 
En'ke'mTr,    En'qe'mTVf    Eri'ke'mir  e'ur  moreover    (see   also 
acJie'TYiira) 

En'qe'mir  e'ur  a^qa'-ra'mlcidhin  ya^'rat  moreover,  they  are  very 
bad  people  R  53.20-21 
Ewqam  then  (see  under  e'nmen) 

EWnatCl'l   THIS  TIME. 

En'fiata'l  umli'iti'lhi-gir  from  now  on  I  shall  know  thee  93.21 

ETh'nata'l  Enqa'n  ru'nin  this  time  she  ate  90.6 

En'fiata'l  anqanqacagti  .  .  .  ri'ntininet  this  time  she  threw  them 

seaward  49.6 
EWnata'l  Tcirvete'ru qinetei'JcitiJciTom.  now  on  jostle  me!  (literally 

with  elbow  jostling  do  me)  61.3 
En'hata'l  um  revi^'ntik  this  time  (if  you  do  so)  you  will  die  64.19 
En'Hata'l  um  qalheqami'tvatik  of  that  you  may  eat  your  fill  65.31 
En'hata'l  um  qa's'qdce'whwi^  this  time  he  did  it  in  earnest  83.20 
En'hata'l  um  lu-ora'weLan  this  time  they  were  real  people  84.29 
En'ftata'l  um  i'ppe  gina'n  i'me  rd^'nut  em-ginri'td  nine'nti-git 

this  time  evidently  you  for  everything  lie  in  ambush  93.20 

En'hata'l  um  na'nmirkin-e-git  this  time  he  will  kill  you  114.32 

En'ftata'l  Enqa'n  errettegm  this  time  it  is  ended  R4.50 
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'nkri  gratis 
Enfii'n'  thus 

nignopitva'qen  En'fii'w  iri'dihu  he  remained  crouching  thus  in 
his  coat  7.4 

sn'fii'n'  urn  flan  nipiu'riqin  thus  that  one  plunged  along  8.11-12 

qagno'pge^  .  .  .  En'fli'w  crouch  down  thus  32.4 

e'Le  EWfii'n'  va'la  inenu'hdli-muri  not  of  [thus  being]  such  we 
eat  34.9-35.1 

Also  9.4;  15.4;  90.1,  10;  94.1;  95.34;  105.17 
En- flu  thus 

E'n'fbu-wa'l-e-git  such  a  one  art  thou  70.25 

En'nu-wa'li-te're  such  are  you  106.28 
E'n'fiot  thus 

ni'wkwd^n  E'n'fiot  they  spoke  thus  78.4 

ti'wkwd^lc  E'nUot  I  say  thus  15.8 
ELo'n  emphatic  particle 

gilc  ELo'n  oh!  10.1 

ELo'n  ginni'lcu  ne'ly&H  now  they  became  (our)  game  12.2 

giTc,  e'nmen  flipe'dH.    ELo'n  re'nikin  tumge'wkwi^  oh,  they  landed. 
Now  the  people  became  friendly  14.1 

ELo'n  ETi'flu'-wa'le-grt  such  a  one  art  thou  21.11 

ELo'n  mirri'wkut-liit  let  us  bind  thee  23.8 

ia'm  ELo'n  ten'fie'urkin  why  doest  thou  laugh?  30.3 

ELo'n  nara'nmiigit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10 

ELo'n  vai  tiyi'lirlcin-i-git  this  one  I  give  thee  104.1 

ELo'n  gina'n  elo'u  Piii'yfi-i-git  thou  art  Rheum  103.21 

i'git  um  ELo'n  but  now!  123.18 
Here  belongs  also — 

e'miion  somewhere  97.23;  121.1  (<emi-ELo'n) 

e'miLonai'flin  (augmentative  of  e'miLon)  43.6 
awe'tuwaq  suddenly,  at  once 

awe'tuwag  ewkwe'tyi^  suddenly  he  left  R  13.27 
yilg-awe'tuwaq  fiaus'qati'yfiin  orgii'tkini  Icenema'nnen    at    once 
he  tied  the  girl  to  the  sledge  R  13.23 
a'niEti  um  elo'u  expresses  displeasure,. somewhat  like  Germaa^ 
"aber  doch"  without  disjunctive  meaning. 
gik,  a'tuEu  um  elo'u  notas'qa'wJcwe^   Oh,  the  land  is  near  8.8 

("aber  das  Land  ist  doch  nahe") 
guq,  a'mEn  um  elo'u  ci'mqulc  pela'arkiu  oh,  some  are  leaving  8.9. 
guq,  a'ruEn  um,  elo'u  .  .  .  re'mkrn  qdifiunre'lqid  oh,  the  people 

will  come  10.3-4 
guq,  a'ruEu  um  elo'u  miniwhurJcin-i'-git  let  us  tie  thee  20.9; 
see  also  23.13 
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a'mEn  um  Ezo'n  e^'tqi  nintewimin'ge't-i-u'm  I  was  badly  tortured 

by  them  21.9 
a'mEn  um  ELo'n  Nota's'qa-Va'irga  ini'wkwi^  I  am  told  by  the 

Ground-Beings  23.11-12 
gug^,   ELo'n  Um  a'm,En  ga'mga-vairge''pu    timete'wkwd^Tc    among 

all  beings  I  could  not  do  it  18.9 
ELo'n  um,  a'mEn,  wotqanai'nin  ELo'n  garaqedha' zen  that  big  one,, 

what  has  the  bad  one  done!  31.9 
amsn  um  ELo'n  wot  uwd-'qucitd  ai'mak  em  e^'lu  geki'lcilin  this 

husband  made  the  whole  carcass  into  excrement  81.11 
a'msn  um  Eio'n  fie'us'gdt-i-gir  so  you  are  the  woman  136.15 
a'mEfi  seems  to  introduce  an  unexpected  event — and  then  unex-^ 
PECTEDLY — or  to  intr;  ducc  an  entirelj^  new  idea,  to  which  emphasis 
is  given  40.4;  41.12. 
a'mEn  lua  e'nmen  penyo'lhin  nuurgirge' tqin  and  then  unexpectedly 

the  hearth  made  a  noise  32.8 
e'nmen  urn.   uwd'quc  qla'ul  a'mEn  um  nitvetca'qen  wiXlh-e' rdqaia 

a'mEn  um  vai  li' i-ten-evirdlin  then  the  man,  the  husband,  was 

standing  there  unexpectedly  with  a  little  thin  fur  shirt,  unex- 
pectedly really  well  clothed  33.2 
also  24.1;  29.11;  33.11;  39.3,  4,  5;  38.9,  11;  81.1;  88.8 
am,  aJmsn  oh!  (another  idea)  56.8 
— ,  a'msn-!  58.7 
a'mEn-um.  8.10;  9.5;  13.10;  9.13;  39.3;  58.5;  65.20;  77.29;  80.25; 

89.9;  93.31;  99.1;  101.2 
a'tninawj  (=  amEn-um  15.10) 

a'm.En  um,  not!  such  a  one  98.33 
a'msn  um  elo'u  8.8,  9;  10.3;  39.1,  13;  41.6;  64.1;  81.11;  ELo'n 

um,  a'mEn  31.9  (see  under  Ezo'n)  it  should  not  be  expected,  but 
a'mEn  ttm  qare'm  16.9;  a'mEn  qarem  but  I  will  not!  16.1 
a'mEn  um,  naqa'm  39.4;  na'qarn  a'mEn  63.11;  however 
venli'i  Um  a'msn  40. 7 
a'tni 

tepe'lignin  um,  a'm,i  she  made  a  cap  too  28.8 
nananaqa' gcinin  um  a' mi  geggeu'lin  the  little  child  awoke  55.3 
telenye'p  um,  a'mi  long  ago  61.5-6 

Icirga'm  um  a' mi  .  .  .  well  (if  you  had  found  him)  121.4 
a'm  an  emphatic  particle  ( ?) 

e'nmen  a'm  qdnu'r  qun  nute's'qdn  then  certainly  just  like  ground 

8.6 
e'nmen  a'm  gilu'tkulin  then  she  practised  shamanism  39.7  (see 

also  39.8,  9;  40.4;  102.15;  104.35;  105.2,  15;  109.32) 

gedenite' Lin  Um  a'm  she  was  startled  29.6-7 
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genpeu'lin  iim  a'ni  he  became  quite  decrepit  107.26 
a' ni ,geilitkoi' vulin  u'lcJcdm  so  they  distributed  vessels  14.1 
a'ni,gilu'tkulin  he  beat  the  drum  107.9 
a'ni,getipeifie'lin  he  continued  to  sing  102.17 
a'ni  a'ttau  for  no  particular  object  30.4 
a'ni  qu' num,qanto' e^  oh,  look  here!  come  out!  81.27 
atau'  without  purpose;  for  no  particular  reason;  it  does  not  matter 
atau' ,  li'en  re'qdrlcin  (j^ou  went  to  no  purpose)  what  is  the  matter 

with  thee?  18.6 
atau',  le^'nve  (to  no  purpose,  only)  in  order  to  be  looked  at  19.2 

(also  19.6;  23.1;  30.4;  48.12;  125.1,0) 
ata'um  ni'rgipa'tqen  to  no  purpose  was  he  discussed  15.7 
gH^nkeli'y-gir,  a'ttau  it  is  your  (own)  tattooed  face;  (you  act)  to 

no  purpose  77.8 
attau'    girgo'l-gla'ule   nine'lhdqin  for    no    particular  reason  he 

takes  it  for  the  man  above  124.6-7 
guq,  attau' -qun  o'rgoor  ye'taqdidi'gni  just  get  (your)  sledge  ready 

105.20  (see  also '119.18) 
e,  gu'nd,  a'ttau  oh,  well,  it  does  not  matter  78.7 
guk,  attau'  gumi'lc  oh,  it  does  not  matter,  with  me  (sit  down)  78.24 
ache'mlraf  ache' niira-n-'e' ur  moreover  (see  also  En'lce'mir) 
a'llmi  disjunctive 

a'limi  alo^ha'gti  va'lE-um  although  I  am  invisible  22.10 
a'limi  va'ls  ra'qalqal  however,  there  is  no  need  of  the  knife  57.4 
Ica'ko,  a'limi  inelu^'kdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  anyway  70.32 
ya'am  tile'lit  a'limi  lu'ur  nan  titqd'nninet  but  it  swallowed  them 

71.3 
a'limi  quwalo'murkin  um  ve'ti  do  obey!  88.10 
a'limi  ene'nilin  however,  he  was  a  shaman  105.1 
a'limi  Jcamagra'nnoi  he  really  gave  a  start  101.16-17 
a-lH' tnna  expresses  surprise  (see  lu'mna) 

g.uq,  a-lu'mna  qai've  git  oh,  is  that  so,  is  it  thou?  97.13 
a-Zu'm?ia  is  that  so  ?  121.1;  125.7 
a-lu'mna  no' on  me'nin  who  was  here  ?  109.21 
a^'qdlpe  quickly  122.2 
ei'uUf  ai'ek 

ina'n  ai'elc  fieu^tte'pilc  trenurete'ur  let  me  in  due  time  make  it 

appear  (be  born)  through  a  female  dog  121.31 
gik,gini'lc  ei'ulc  ekdlu'Tc  oh,  in  due  time  (I  see)  thee  at  last  19.4 
ETi'qa'm  ina'n  ai'oJc  .  .  .  re'etyd^  then  after  a  while  ...  he  shall 

come  83.5-7 
Also  118.20 
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e'ti7i  seems  to  be  a  connective  with  weak  ternporal  tone. 

mi'fikri,  e'nmen,  ge'mge-ni'lcin  fii'nqdi  nena' gtoqen,  e'un  navi^'qin 
how,  then  to  whomsoever  a  child  is  born,  and  (then)  it  dies  20.8 

fti'lhd  ge'wkuLin  e'un  ninenlipe'tqdet  with  thongs  he  is  tied  and 
he  breaks  them  20.9 

e'ur  fulci'rgi^  e'un  nelki'nTcdH  then  she  came  and  they  had  gone 
abroad  31.2 

e'ur  Eiiqa'n  d-'Uwet  geti'neneLin,  e'un  gepli'tkuleet  and  that  boat 
was  loaded  and  they  had  finished  31.1 

qagno'jyge^  .  .  .  e'un  eze'pJcd  sit  with  head  bent  down  .  .  .  and 
do  not  look  32.4-5 

'' en-fie'  eie' pled,"  e'un  walo'mge^  ''Do  not  look!"  and  she  obeyed 

e'un  nine'cviqin  and  they  cut  it  72.18 

e'un  gepelqdmceu'linet  fle'wanti  and  their  wives  had  become  de- 
crepit with  age  72.29 

deq-alvam-va'lit,  e'un  I'pe  Icele'td  gayo^'laat  how  very  extraordi- 
nary^! and  evidently  they  are  visited  by  kelet  106.8 

e'nmen  e'un  E'n-Jci  nitva'qen  i'me-rd^'nut  and  then  there  was 
everything  106.32 

e'un  yara'ne  nine'lqin  and  it  became  a  house  107.14 

giJc,  ripe't  um  e'un!  (now  they  are  coming!)  11.10 

giJc,  neqe'm  e'un  qare'm  e'un,  gilc  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 

gai'micin  nigite'd^n,  e'un  Tcukwa' t-koTco' nalhin  they  looked  at  the 
wealth  and  all  was  turned  into  dry  leaves  107.16 

Note:  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  prefix  e'un-  actual,  prin- 
cipal, as  in  e'wn-fle'Zv'uZ  PRINCIPAL  herd;  a'un-geta'gti  just  ix  their 
SIGHT  83.28 

eur,  euV'Utn  is  connective  and  with  the  added  connotation  at 
THAT  time;  it  always  refers  to  two  events  taking  place  at  the 
time. 
ra'gtia^t.  En'qa'm  e'ur  Iwinnena'e^  they  went  home,  and  at  the  same 

time  he  also  followed  120.26 
e'ur  gii'gironta' hen ^  a^'ttwild  nicamitaqen  at  that  time  the  dawn 

came,  (and)  a  boat's  crew  crept  up  to  him  10.9 
(i  urrirlca'tai'unin,  '"''E'uryi'lqd  narayo^'git^  muru'wmil  qaine'i" 
at  that  time  the  walrus  said  to  him,  "At  the  time  when  sleep 
overtakes  3'ou,  roar  like  we  (do)"  10.6 
e'ur  um  qoHaro'a^t,  Aiwhuanpina' chdqai  gi'ulin  at  the  time  when 
the}^  began  to  make  a  noise,  the  little  old  St.  Lawrence  Island 
man  said  11.10 
a^'ttwu-ye'nki  nigite'qin,  e'ur  um  geyi'reLin  they  looked  into  the 
canoe  and  at  that  time  it  was  full  67.6 

e'ur  is  used  also  quite  frequently  as  conditional. 
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<^UT  liunetu'nu  ri'tyd^,  rine'newkwd^  at  the  time  when  you  are 
Iwmehin,  you  shall  make  me  black  23.6  (  =  if  you  are  the  same) ; 
also  24.2 
Icita'm  e'ur  li'e-va'infiki  ganau'tifl-e-git,  vai  n'mlci  qagti'gin  this 
time  if  you  have  indeed  married  among  real  gods,  then  bring 
a  polar  bear  110.5 
¥'til<:  e'ur  tegge'flirlcin,  gina'n  di'mfiutdii  SLCtually  jou  want  it,  do 

as  you  please 
euLu'mfla<e'ur  lu'mna  or,  or  again 
euLu'mna  e'lcilc  or  again  the  son  R  23.88 
but  e'ur  lumna  98.9 
Before  the  initial  n  of  the  following  word  e'ur  changes  to  e'un  (see 
§  7.20;  §  11).     See  20.8;  72.18 

Still  e'un  and  e'ur  are  not  identical,  e'ur  being  used  as  connective 
AND  between  separate  nominal  (or  verbal)  forms  while  e'un  is  not 
so  used . 

gettu'td  e'ur  geleu'tirgitkutd  with  blowing  or  with  scratching  the 

head  126.7 
ilh-a^'ttin   e'un,  e'nr  u?n  une6i'6hi}i   also  the  white  dog  and  the 

thong-seal  102.29;  also  97.18 
also  8.7;  9.2;  21.6;  31.1,  2,  3;  98.9 
Note:  Between  proper  names,  instead  of  the  connective  e'ur,  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  used. 

Gi'thilin  e'rri  Tna'irgin  gefiewtu'mgd  Sunset  and  Dawn  are  con- 
nected by  group  marriage  R  228,  footnote  1  (lit.   Sunset  they 
Dawn) 
mu'ri  Qla'ul  I  and  Qla'ul  (lit.  we  Qla'ul) 
eple'un 

Tci'tam  qun  eple'un  li'i   enefiitvi'e^    well,  did   he   really  obtain 
shamanistic  power  ?  18.4 
twkur^a^  ewhar^a-m  however 

e'wkurga  tu'mgitum  ui'nd  however,  companion  none  (i.  e.  my 

companion  is  not  with  me)  11.1 
e'wkurga  ginen6efifiitew-i-git  however,  you  have  frightened  me 

15.10 
e'wkurga  tilv-a'minan  trene'lhd  (if  I  do  so)  however,  I  shall  be 

all  aione  31,13-32.1 
e'wkurga    Nota's'qa-Va'irga    nenanwethawa'tqen    however,    the 

Ground-Beings  spoke  to  me  (against  my  will)  24.9 
egei',  e'wkurga  da'mam  all  right,  however,  (it  will  be)  in  vain 
■  108.30 

e'wkurga-m  dotoleu'  o'6e  nine'lh-i-um,  however,  that  under  my 
pillow  I  have  for  my  leader  128.13 
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ewkurga-m  iLo'n  vai  nitermede'nqin  however,  he  does  much  vio- 
lence 66.26 
See  also  45.7;  66.14;  79.20;  84.6;  85.8 
e'pte  likewise,  in  the  same  manner 

qdn've'r  Icime'lc  ena'nmue^  e'pte  giim  at  this  time   almost  you 

killed  me  likewise  121.16,  17 
attau'  a^'ttu  milhi'a^n  e'pte  gum  simply  as  a  dog  I'll  use  it  (I) 

likewise  135.20-21 
e'pte  ginni' g-gili'lit  ne'mdqdi  gina'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 

game  procurers  also  thou  has  killed  44.9-10 
a'mEn  um  elo'ti  e'pte  gum  mifiau'tinga^lc  let  me  likewise  take  a 

wife  R12.8 
etnjte't  at  once,  just  now 

emite't  um  muwe' ftfiitaag  I  shall  go  for  (my)  body  31.12  (see 

32.2  emite't  um  in  final  position 
emite't  um  te'rgilin  ra'qal  nan  even  thus  crying  for  what?  27.12 
guq,  emite't  um  evi'rit  qatei'Tciginet  oh,  at  once  clothing  make! 

49.4 
emite't-Um  tipela'nat  nime'lqinet  I  just  left  them  in  safety  ( =  good 

ones)  53.4 
emite't-um  ataa'nkMin  te'rgilin  they  did  not  touch  the  one  who 

cried,  (so  at  once  .  .  .) 
emite't  um  qagti'gin  bring  it  at  once  111.3 
emite'tim  tigite'd^n  I  looked  on  her  88.30 
e'tl  evidently,  probably. 

e'tim  vai  nipa'tqenai    ven'va'lci    evidently   they   cooked    them 

secretly  9.9 
e'tim.  nu'tenut  minnei'meuJcwd^n  evidently  we  are  approaching 

land  9.11 
e'tim,  am  gemge-nute'qin  evidently  from  every  country  11.4 
e'tim  a'mEn  Tcuwi'cin  tre^'tyd^n  evidently  I  brought  Children's 

Death  20.1 
e'tim  Ice'leTc  qdli'lcetyi^  evidently  thou  wilt  marry  a  kele  26.2 
e'tim  wu'tku  evidently  he  is  here!  125.2 
e'tim  fiiro'rgari  there  many  have  been  three  97.26 
^    ELo'n  um  e'tim  evidently  that!  (a  term  expressing  annoyance) 

31.10;  108.22 
e'tllln  necessarily 
eto — 

Eto' qaia' qafi  ripMre'nnin   after  a  while  he  brought   her  back 

51.4 

e'nmen  eto'qaia'qafi  um  gre'lgi^  after  a  while  he  vomits  136.24-25 

qai'vE-mad-eto'pel  indeed  I  am  a  little  better  135.7-8 
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erre'c  git  eto'pel  thou  art  most  fit  135,19 

Eto'pei  Ewlii  iwkuci'i^  she  better  drank  then   (i.  e.  she  could 

drink  then)  37.4 
e'toqon  wo'tqan  qdimi'tgin  will  you  take  this  one? 
e'toqon  mirrenu'tergi-git  shall  we  bury  thee  rather  in  the  ground? 
R  60.23 
e'ntneti,  En'qatii,  Enva'q  then,  coordinating  conjunctions.     Of 
these  enme'n  seems  to  express   the  most  definite  temporal 
sequence,  Ewga'm  a  closer  temporal  connection,  while  Enfa'q 
should  be  translated  in  turn  and  indicates  a  still  closer  con- 
nection.    It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  liveliness  of  the  narra- 
tive which  of  these  three  is  used.     The  first  one  is  the  most 
frequent  connective  conjunction,  although  a  constant  use  of 
Ewqam  is  not  rare  62.6  et  seq. 
The  difference  between  e'nmen  and  En'qa'm  appears  most  clearly 
when  their  use  alternates;  as  in  the  following  examples. 

En'qa'm  Enqa'n  Umqdqdi'ind  rilliindigiwe'nnin  ne'us'qdt.  e'nmen 
lu'ur  e'gripgi^     At  that  time  U'mqaqai  pointed  with  his  finger 
at  the  woman.     Then  thereafter  she  felt  pain  63.7-8 
En'qa'm  Enqa'n    Umqdqdi'inti   geginteu'linet;   e'nmen   qu'ttirgm 
qa'at  nerri'net  at  that  time  U'mqaqai  and  his  people  fled;  then 
the  others  untied  the  reindeer  63.10-11 
En'qa'm   nite'ginqin  .  .  .  e'nmen   niten'ne'w-i-iim  .  .  .  En'qa'm 
gi'ulin    At  that  time  she  sniffed    ....   then  I  laughed  a 
little;  .  .  .  then  she  said  72.11-13 
e'nmen  ya'yak  qamitvaca'qen  mi'tqaJc,  En'qa'm  Enqa'n  riynrai'- 
nenat  then  the  gulls  ate  all  the  blubber  and  at  that  time  they 
anointed  them 
en'men  uwi'lJcan  qdtei'kigin  .  .  .  En'qa'm  dinciJcou'ti  qineni'ntii- 
then  make  a  woodpile  and  throw  me  into  the  fire!  31.12-13 
In  all  these  examples,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  Ewqa'm  sig- 
nifies a  closer  connection  than  e'nmen. 

The  form  Enfa'q  is  parallel  to  me'rgin-faq  we  next  69.22  and 
gum-faq  i  next  77.21  Its  meaning  in  turn  this  time  appears 
clearly  17,  23,  96.11. 

Enfa'q  appears  also  together  with  e'nmen 

e'nmen  nute's'qdn  Enfa'q  nuwetJiau'qen  then  this  time  he  spoke 

to  the  ground  15.9-10 
e'nmen  Enfa'q  ya'yalcit  namingukwa'arkiTiat  then  in  turn  he  re- 
warded the  gulls  74.28-29 
In  the  beginning  of  a  story  e'nmen  means  once  upon  a  time. 
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e'ntnec  because 

va'nevan  ni'tvmen,  e'nrfiec  um  nayilhau'nen  she  did  not  tell  hijn 

anything  because  she  feared  his  anger  88.22-23 
e'nmec  um  e'un  fuki'rgi^  ya'rak  garancemau'len  uwd^'quc  when 

she  came  home,  her  husband  had  broken  the  tent  30.10-11 
e'nmec  um,  nan  e'chi  wulqatvi'i^,  'kenlcele' nnin  because  of  this, 

before  evening  came,  he  made  her  descend  97.5-6 
e'nmec  d'qdlpe  because  of  this,  hurry  up! 
e'ninec  gepli'ikulin  and  already  it  is  finished 
e'nmec  qui'miTc  taHa'iorlcin  already  I  soil  my  trousers  94.19 
e'nmec  wi'yolu  qi'nelhi'rkin  already  you  shall  have  me  for   a 

servant  95.7,  also  95.15 
ece'nur  ecu'ur 

ece'nur  tintuwi'lin  it  shall  be  (this  way)  a  well  trained  one  24.6 
ece'nur  .  .  .  veime'nu  nere'lhinin  it  shall  be  (this  way)  one  who 

is  kindly  treated  25.8-9 
guq,  ece'nur  ye'ta  qdle'tilc  it  shall  be  this  way!  (you  shall)  move 

on  slowly  65.28 
edu'ur  yep  vai  atevga'ika  vai  yegte'zeH  it  shall  be  this  way!  as  yet 

without  crying  (shall  be)  those  living  R  54.40 
el'hi  before 

e'chi   ras'qeuno'aH   cit   nepi'rirJcin   qla'ulqai  before  they   could 

enter  they  attacked  the  man  85.15 
e'chi  yilqd'tydt  ganto'len  before  they  had  gone  to  sleep  he  went 

out  8.4 
e'chi   eime'ivhwi^    irgiro'nnoi    before   it   approached   the    dawn 

came  9.12 

See  also  10.9,  12.10,  11;  13.3;  20.3;  31.3;  55.6,  8;  97.20 
Followed  by  -rlcin  when  about  to — 
e'chi  pelqdnte'erJcni  .    .    .  gapekagta' Len  when   about   to   come 

back,  she  fell  down  97.20 
e'dhi  cit  qami'tvarTcin  lu'ur  pi'rinin  when  she  was  about  to  eat, 

after  that  he  caught  her  87.12 
e'nmen  e'chi  re''nild  te'grirJcinin  lu'ur  i'lvkwi^  then,  when  the 
bow-man  was  about  to  fling  the  harpoon,  after  that  he  said 
10.10 
elhlle'nki  in  case,  if 

elhile'nki  relu^'nin  in  case  you  should  see  him 
erre'c  only 

erre'c  qun  ne'eJciJc  an  only  daughter  R  12.10 
erre'6  Enqa'n  ne'ekiTc  (there  was)  only  that  daughter  28.2 
erre'c  niro'rgari  there  were  only  three  of  them  34.3 
na'qam  erre'c  yi'liil  ru'rJcmin  he  eats  only  tongues  49.3 
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erre'i  um  am-giika't  gegnu'linet  only  just  the  legs  were  left  51.4 
erre'd  wi'koldk  moLi'yflin  um  on  thebedskins  was  only  blood  56.4-5 
erre't-te'gin  limit  of  end  (i.  e.  it  is  the  end) ;  from  -tegn  limit  (only 

in  compounds)  64.2 
erre'i  mi'mil,  ya^'rat   nii'mil   nine'uqin  a'mkinico  only  water^ 
verily  water  they  were  consuming  in  quantities  R  32.28 
eke' In  but  (weaker  than  naqa'm) 

eke' in  git  niru'l-i-git;  gi'newan  um  gumna'n  me'cen'Jci  tre'ntiflin 
but  you  are  weak;  I,  on  the  contrary,  shall  do  it  very  well 
ekdlu'k 

gini'k  ei'uk  elcdlu'Jc  at  last  for  thee  19.4 
ekena'fif  ecena'n  I  wish  I  could  (\vith  subjunctive  h) 

eJcena'n  gumna'n  ti-pi'red^n  I  wish  I  could  take  it 
eke'upcT  and  now,  but  now 

elce'updi  ti'pli'tkurlun  and  now  I  am  finishing  it 
ia'tnyiyani  why  19.5 

ia'm  ELo'n  ten'fie'urkin  why  are  you  laughing  30.3 

ia'TYh  pegdi'nu  nine'lhi-gir  ora'wezan  wh}^  doest  thou  meddle  with 

man?  (lit.  to  meddling  interest  doest  thou  become)  23.11 
ia'm  gemge'-ginni'Jc  qo'nmu^an  why  do  you  kill  all  the  game? 
92.32 
iu'kd  oh  if!     I  wish — 

gug^  iu'lcd  qaia'qan  mmqami'tvarJcin  I  wish  we  could  eat  more 

65.4 
guq,  iu'lcd  minpontorJ:in-e-git  I  wish  I  could  eat  of  your  liver! 

95.19 
iu'Jid  fio'onqan  viini'nmurkin  I  wish  we  might  kill  this  one  70.22 
i'ppCf  yl'pe  actually 

En'qa'm  i'ppe   miikiii'yfiin   .    .    .    gata'len   then   actually  very 

many  .  .  .  moved  11.7 
EU'nata'l  um  i'ppe  gina'n  this  time  it  is  really  thou  93.20 
e'un  I'pe  Tcele'td  gayo^'laat  now  really  kele  visit  them  106.8 
i'pe-qun  really  45.3 

gum,  gu'nd  li'i-i'ppe  ti'urkin  I,  indeed,  quite  truly  say  57.2 
P'tik 

i^'tiTc  a'msn  drunte'erkin  in  reality  thou  desirest  24.11 
qare'men  ora'weLan,  i^'tiJc  um  Ice'ls  (she  is)  not  a  human  being, 

in  reality  she  is  a  ke'lE  29.9 
qare'men  i-'tilc  lu'milil  this  is  not  a  real  myth  61.5 
giJc,  attau'  i^'tiJc  icm  ti^lu^'d^n  in  vain,  if  in  reality  I  had  seen 

him  121.6 
gale^ocina' -mere  i^'tilc  um  in  reality  we  have  met  121.23 
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Nota's'qa-Va'irga  leule'wu  ine'lhii^  li'eni^'tiTc  the  Ground-Beings 

induce  me  to  do  wrong,  just  really  25.1 
Wen'  i^'tiTc  amni'cvinla  gu'milc  rinike'urlcin  qare'm  Tnilimala'fi- 
noa^Tc  just  really  the  angry  ones  order  me  to  do  something, 
let  me  not  obey  them  21,10 
i^'tig  lu'mfia  Tno'tirge-git  in  reality  again,  thou  art  Tno'irgin 
i^'tig  lii'mna  qailhina'n'get  efie'netmi  in   reality  again  he  has 
acquired  real  shamanistic  power  19.11-12 
i^'nqun  lest 

nenaio'qen  i^'nqun  nere'lu^Hin  she  shoved  it  in,  lest  they  should 

find  it  29.3 
•  •  •  i^'fiqun  vai  Tcintaya'n  ragno'urkm  ve'ti  ginni'Tc  lest  even  the 

lucky  one  should  feel  great  scarcity  of  game  42.3 
nini'uqinet,  titi't  remle'gitki,  i'nqun  nere'lu^nin  he  said  to  them, 
"You  will  break  the  needles!"  lest  they  should  look  at  them 
82.12 
i'git  now 

i' gir  I'mi   Nota's'qa-Va'irgm  narataaro'ninofiin  now   also    the 

Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 
qu'num  i'git  urn,  minra' gtatya^n  let  me  now  take  it  home  121.28 
i'git-um-iLo'n  o'ra  tiyo^'wkut  now  I  have  come  to  thee  openly 
"123.18 
ya'net  fiirst 

go, gum  urn  ya'net  oh,  I  first  43.9 
ya'nfa  separately,  alone 

nitkiu'qin  ya'nfa  she  passes  the  nights  by  herself  28.3 
ya^'rat  very  (sometimes  ya^'cat) 

nithi'lqinet  ya^'rat  very  hot  ones  9.9 
ya^'rat  nite'nqinet  very  good  ones  14.8 
nite'nqin  ya^'rat  a  very  pretty  one  36.3 
enehitvi'i^  ya^'rat  he  acquired  great  shamanistic  power  35.10 
ya^'ran  niglo'qen  she  sorrowed  very  much  27.10 
a'niEn  ura  ya^'rat  verily!  85.2 
yaka'n''7eln  probably  9.13 

ydqqdi  a  particle  giving  a  slightly  emphatic  shade  to  the  phrase, 
-like  German  "ja" 

ydqqdi'  En'qa'm  pe'ie  tre'etyd^  I'll  soon  be  back     (ich  werde  ja 

bald  wiederkommen)  30.8 
ydqqdi'   urn  qu'num  tu'ri   qare'mena-tere   ye   are   not   (human 

beings)  (ihr  seid  ja  doch  nicht  Menschen)  85.4-5 
mi'fikri-7n-e'un  ydqqdi'  gumna'n  milu^'a^n  tuwelvada' arTcin  how 
is  it  then?     I  shall  find  him.     I  am  unable  to  do  it  (ich  soil 

ihn  ja  finden)  124.3 
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ydqqoA'-fian   git  tratara' nfia^  for  thee  I'll  pitch  the  tent  (fiir 

dich  will  ich  ja  das  Zelt  aufstellen)  R  61.38 
ydqqdi'  ora'weLa-taifiaticha'til-e-git  you  are  a  murderer  of  men 

(du  bist  ja  ein  Morder)  94. G 
ydqqdi'  um  rd^'nut  what  is  it?     (ja,  was  soil  das  denn?)  111.3 
ydqqdi'  um  yagtale'n'vo  tiye'tyd^lc  have  I  come  for  life?    (bin  ich 

etwa  gekommen,  um  mein  Leben  zu  erhalten)  113.26 

ye^li'i  (evidently  containing  the  element  li'i  truly,  really,  see  also 
Uhi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdii'i,  quhi'i) 
e'nmen  yeHi'i  Enqa'n  is  he  the  only  one?  21.13 
ye^li'i  gumna'n  rather  (let)  me  (be  the  one) 
Also  R  12.7    . 
yu'raq  perhaps. 
opo'po  exhortative 

opo'^ye  garai'-git  minle'git  thou  hast  a  home,  let  me  take  thee 

there' 89.7 
opo'jyu  minpa' awlcut  let  us  stop!  98.6 
opo'pe  mitalai'ruut  let  me  give  thee  a  beating  R  61.50 
o'ptlfna  like  (see  Koryak  Kamenskoye  opta) 
o'ra  openly 

gina'n  qanra' gtatya^n  o'ra  if  thou  shouldst  take  it  home  openly 

121.30 
i'git-uTTi-iLo'n  o'ra  tiyo^'wkut  I   have    come    to    thee    openly 
"123.18-19 

uru'ur  it  seems  that 
u'rri  thus,  so 

u'rri  nupluHvi' qin  it  was  so  small  20.3 

u'rri  li'fiki  numqitvi'qin  thus  becoming  it  decreased  in  size  20.4 

qagno'pge^  ericilcou'ti  u'rri  Eh'ni'n  sit  with  head  bent  down  in 

your  clothes  thus  32.4 
u'rri  mingi' Linin  ri'nnin  thus  he  did  (with)  his  hand  57.10 
u'rri  fian  g mi' n  .  .  .  thus  it  is  yours  .  .  .  93.9-10 
w u'rri  thus 

na'qam  um  neyuJe'tqin  xou'rri  still  he  was  alive  (although  he 

was)  in  this  condition  50.3 
e'nmen  vai   wu'rri   snqa'n   gama'tifiolen   there   thus   that    one 

dragged  her  51.1 
Enqa'n  sna'n  iini't  wu'rri  ni'tqin  that  one  there  herself  was 

thus  26.9 
e'nmen  wu'rri  puulqe'wlcwi^  then  he  floated  thus  77.23 
e'nmen  E'nikit  rilu'iku  wu'rri  girgola'gti  there  at  once  he  moved 
thus  upward  16.5 
u'nniuh  greatly,  strongly 
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uLi'i  in  this  case  indeed  (or  besides  indeed  ?)  (containing  the  ele- 
ment li'i  REALLY,  truly;  see  also  yeHi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qati'l, 
guLi'i) 
ULi'i  yara'ni  qamata' gm  wu'Tcwen  then  take  also  my  stone-house 
92.4  (in  the  same  way  92.14,  24;  93.3,  S,  18,  26) 
ve'tl  really,  truly,  very,  at  once;  an  intensifying  particle 

ve'ti  veime'nu  nere'lhiTiin  truly  friendly  he  will  be  treated  25.9 
veil  ginni'Tc  um  a'mEn  nenankettuwa'tqen  truly  they  made  game 

scarce  by  means  of  magic  42.4 
ve'ti  nimei' ETiqin  he  was  very  large  73.9 
ve'ti  niqe'tvuqin  he  was  very  strong  47.3 
ve'ti  nara'nmuntiTc  it  will  kill  you  at  once  70.12 
ve'ti-m  re^'w  nena'nmuqen  he  killed  really  (many)  whales  73.3 
a'limi  quwalo'murkin  um  ve'ti  but  obey  me  strictly  88.10-11 
tranauti' nirkin  ve'tE  qun  I  shall  marry  at  once  57.2 
nire'vi^nqin  ve'ti  he  really  wanted  to  die  99.27 
ve'ti,  qaya' arkinat  nan  do  sing  it  again!  120.24 
vetci'in  iitn,  velci'in  for  my  part  granted! 
ve'ti  Of n 

ve'nom  srgina'n  let  them  (be)  55.11 
Also  56'.  1 
vetiva'Tcl  secretly  (see  vi'n'vi) 

veftli'i  unexpectedly  60.7;  61.2;  69.33  (Bogoras:  still,  meanwhile, 

notwithstanding),  (containing  the  element  li'i  really,  truly; 

see  also  ye^li'i,  uzi'i,  miteli'i,  qdLi'i,  quLi'i) 

qdn've'r  met'-ki'it  venli'i  um  a'msn  rima'gti  nine'lqin  at  this 

time  somehow  unexpectedly  to  the  other  side  it  came  (i.  e. 

nevertheless  it  came  across  somehow)  40.7 

venli'i  leu'ti  Ici'plinen  unexpectedly  he  hit  him  on  the  head  45.12 

qai'vE  teinele' erkin,  venli'i  aa'lomka  i'irJcin  indeed,  I  blame  him; 

unexpectedly  he  does  not  obey 
na'qam  pa'nena  venli'i  nuurgeimeu'qin  but  unexpectedly  more 

thunder  approached  69.30 
ne'me  cuvn'pit  nimei'netqin  venli'i  unexpectedly  the  remaining 

piece  also  was  growing  in  size  72.18 
venli'i  nitiu'qin  unexpectedly  he  is  persistent  137.15 
Also  74.4;  137.13 
vele'r^  vele'r-utn^  vele'r  urn  fiau  at  least  (Kor.  Kam.  va'lan) 
limited  qualification  of  action) 
gailo'Tcim  mi'nlc?'/',  vele'r-u/n  wo'tqan  indeed,  how  then,  at  least 

this  one? 
vele'r-um  midaqaro'a^lc  at  least  I  will  eat  some  sugar  R  65.124 
vele'r-im  yara'ni  ga'tvata   although  a  house  had  been  there 

(lit.  at  least  with  house's  being)  31.6 
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vele'r  dimde'td  qenata'ge'   at  least  move  near!  37.10  (see  also 

37.9,13) 
vele'rim  mitwet'Tia'urkin  at  least  I  can  talk  with  thee  32.1 
vele'r-qun,  vele's'-qun  at  least  (with  a  shade  of  anger)  E,  72.20 

view  <  viyen  just,  simply 

tiMmide'erJcin  am,  vi'en'  mewTcwe'tyd^Tc   I  am  staying  too  long, 

just  let  me  depart 
vi'en'  pulci'rgi^  eufio'aH  he  just  arrived   (and)   they  began  to 

speak  11 0.3 
go,  vi'en'  qra'gtitiTc  just  go  home!  45.9 
vi'en  aa'lomkkl-e-git  thou  just  doest  not  listen  54.11 

vi'n'vlf  ven'va'hl  secretly  108.14 

piLa'f  pILa'q  apparently,  pretending 

fiLa'  vi^'lin  pretending  death  82.4;  124.6 

pld^i'  that  is  all!  107.21  (from  stem  jpl —  to  finish) 

tnel,  rtieCf  like,  somewhat  like  (see  §  113.10,  11). 

tnei 

Jca'lco  Tnei  oho,  there!  14.5 

tnet'-ki'tkit,  tneP-ki' it  (?) 

tne'vicu  besides 

i'tkenin  iim  me'cidil  erga'wkwe^  he  robbed  him  and  ridiculed  him 
besides 

tnac  exhortative  particle 

mai.  gumna'n  let  me  be  the  one ! 
mad  irgina'n  let  them  be  the  ones!  R  62.70 
ma'cinan<.ma6-Enu'n  let  it  be  (impersonal) 
ma'dinan  dei'vd  let  it  be  (done)  on  foot  R  60.21 

mite'  of  course  121.6 

miteli'i  undoubtedly  (containing  the  element  li'i  eeally,  truly;  see 

also  ycHi'i,  ULi'i,  venli'i,  qdti'i,  guLi'i) 
miteli'i  tila'nvu  va'rkin  rizu  undoubtedly  there   is  a  stranded 

carcass  64.18 
miteli'i  ranto'a^  undoubtedly  she  will  come  out  82.21 
miteli'i  HtHn'u'qai  raJcerga'tya^  undoubtedly  a  small  bright  spot 

will  appear  118.6 

mitiu'  (perhaps  mithiu')  I  thought — 

mitiu'  ene'fiili-git  I  thought  thou  wert  a  shaman  22.3 
mitiu'  Tce'le-i-git  I  thought  thou  wert  a  kele  15.11 
miti'iim  Ew'n  qdigi'pe  viri'irTcin  we  thought  he  really  wanted 
to  die  R  52.7 
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tarn,  tagatn  all  right! 

ge,  tarn!  oh,  all  right!  121.28 
gi,  tarn,  a'rriEn!  oh,  all  right  then!  84.14 
/,  tarn!  yes,  all  right  84.19 
te'naq  if  perhaps  (always  with  future) 

U'nac[  nara'nmi-^um  if  perhaps  they  should  kill  me 
te'ce-fi  how  many  times 

The'me  te'de-n  giiwi'i^  again  how  many  times  a  year  passed  (i.  e. 
after  several  years)  12.8 
naqa'fn  however,  but 

utte'mil  nimayEnqarw,' chin  naga'm,  fe'Le  wHmqitvi' ^in  like  a  tree 

was  he  large,  but  soon  he  decreased  (in  size)  20.2 
nara' nmunqen  na'qam  .  .  .  nenalwau'gen   they  wanted  to  kill 

him,  but  .  .   .  they  could  not  do  it  36.1-2. 
na'qam  niwni'ugin  ne'me  but  they  ordered  him  again  59.6 
u'Udqai — na'qam  snqa'n  gelelu'qdglin  it  is  Uttle  piece  of  wood! — • 

But  it  has  whiskers  75.4-5 
na'qam  deTni'ngit  yito'nenat  but  (this  time)  she  pulled  out  a  pair 

of  gloves  lli.5-6;  also  76.4,  6,  24 
na'qam  um  is  more  strongly  adversative 

guq,  naqa'm  um  re'qd  but  with  what  then  ?  34.9 
naqa'm  um  fio'onqan  but  this  one  35.1 

na'qam  um  tew-mu'Lilin  but  this  one's  blood  was  good  117.14 
na'qam  um  niqe'tvuqin  but  this  one  was  strong  66.20 
With  a'msn  it  is  strongly  adversative 

e'nmen  qu'ttirgin   qa'at  pe'Leqdi   nerri'net,   na'qam  a'msn 
Umqdqdi'in  .  .  .  nenalwau'qen  then  the  others'  reindeer 
quickly  were  untied,  but  on  the  other  hand  Umqdqdi"s 
.  .  .  could  not  63.11-12 
a'msn  um  naqa'm  inpilu'ikul-4-git  you  on  the  other  hand,  are 
an  old  shamanistic  practitioner  39.4 
naqa'm,  lumna  (literally  hut  again) .     In  this  complex  the  adver- 
sative meaning  is  not  always  marked.     It  seems  to  mean  after 

ALL  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED. 

naqa'm  lumna  fia' wtmge^  after  all,  he  married  58.7-8 
naqa'm  lu'mfia  gaa'qeten  after  all  he  sat  down  98.24 
na'qam  lu'mfia  inennike' wkwi^  after  all  I  am  treated  thus 

98.28-29 
na'qamlii'mfia  ceq-e'cdaq  after  all,  quite  on  the  surface  (?) 

102.25-26 
inenpelqu'utkdlin  um  wot,  naqa'm  lu'mfia  he  can  not  be  van- 
quished, after  all  114.27 
na'qam  lu'mfia  i'liil  ui'fid  ne'lyi^  after  all,  the  rain  stopped 
116.11-12 
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naqa'm  lu'mfia  ginni'Tc  reurre'tyd^  after  all  that  has  been 
done  game  shall  appear  25.6 
Clearly  adversative  are: 

naqa'm  In'mfia  awge'tkinTca  nevertheless  they  did  not  say 

anything  26.6 
e'nmen  im-nilce'fet  nilcamagra'qen,  naqa'm  lu'mfia  va^glihin 
no'mrdqen  then  the  whole  night   he  struggled,  however 
the  grass  (with  which  he  was  tied)  was  (too)  tough  (to  be 
torn)  20.10-11. 

It  is  also  used  before  nominal  forms,  pronouns,  and  nomi- 
nalized  verbs 

Icicauda'tye^   na'qam  vms'qu'mciku,  na'qam  niki'td  he 
galloped  off  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  notwith- 
standing the  nighttime  57.5 
na'qamyo'yo  qdn've'r  .  .  .  Tiaa'Zompa^n  notwithstanding 

the  wind,  just  at  that  time  they  heard  it  34.4 
ene'fiilin  naqa'm  go'rgulen  but  the  shaman  had  a  sledge 

14.10 
naqa'm  am-gina'n  but  only  thou  (i.  e.,  but  you  are  all 
alone)  30. '3 

Apparently  following  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs : 

gape'nfilen  na'qam,  ganmitlcoi' vulen  but  they  were  at- 
tacked, they  were  slaughtered  12.4 
ni'ndqin  um  naqa'm,  but  this  one  was  swift  40.4-5 
ne'me  again 

ne'me  gitte'whwi^  again  thou  art  hungry  9.13 
n£'me  cipe'tyi^  again  he  dived  10.1 
^w,  ne'me  oh,  again   36.6  ! 
ne'rtidqdi  also 

e'nmen  um  Ai'wanat  um  ne'mdqd'i  they  are  also  Aiwan  7.9 
e'nmen  ne'mdqdi,  geri'nelin  then  he  also  had  flown  up  15.3 
e'pte   ginni' g-gili'lit  ne'mdqdi  gina'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 

game  procurers  also  thou  hast  killed  44.9-10 
nemdqdi  giimna'n  I  also  93.13 

ne'Tndqdi  Enqa'n  ene'Hilin  nrpe' gtimet  also  that  shaman  is  hauling 
a  sledge  14.12-15.1 
neqe'tn  but,  nevertheless 

giTc,neqe'm  e'un  qare'm  e'un,  giTc  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 
neqe'm  um  li' i-vefinohn  nigtaqin  ve  ^-re'mJcd  nevertheless  having 
just  died,  he  is  taken  away  by  the  dead  people  K,  52.12 
cj'mqUq  partly,  somewhat 

ii'mqv.q  nii'mTcdqin  re'mkin  nimrtva'lin  somewhat  many  people 
were  encamped  58.9 
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ii'mquq  Enqa'n  nigulile'tqin  in  part  they  were  noisy  60.9 
ci'mqiik  Icuke'iiku  e'ret  nitva'qen  partly  in  the  kettle  boiled  meat 

was  (left)  75.11 
e'nmen  vai  ye'tvue^  ci'mqiilc  then  it  grew  somewhat   brighter 

94.22-23 
ca'tna  also 

6a' ma  Enqa'n  mad-ewga'n  titvu'rkin  also  this  is  an  incantation  I 

tell  39.13 
ia'ma  mu'La  e'ur  also  with  blood  (they  sacrifice)  41.11 
da'ma  Wen'  ai'makik  na-lai'oqen  he  also  defecated  on  the  carcass 

81.6 
6a' ma  qu'tti  ga'nmilaat  also  the  others  were  killed  98.3 
tinin-la'li-me're  vai  6a' ma  we  come  here  also  carrying  antlers 

121.20 
6a'ma  nuwethau' qaat  oravmLa' -met  they  also  talk  like  men  64.10 
guq,  a'mEn  wm  na'qam  urn  gai'mi6-ai'wan  ca'ma  oh,  he  was  how- 
ever a  rich  Aiwan  50.7 
See  also  42.3 
ce'tnit  therefore 

de'mit  gd'm/iik  ena'tvat  e'pki'rkd  nitva'qen  therefore  to  me  prom- 
ised gifts  do  not  come  93.16 
go,  e'ur  qu'num  6e'met  li'i  iulule'tyi^  lo/mna  walqa'Linin  oh,  and 

therefore  really  has  become  long  again  the  jaw  45.8 
ce'fiet  since,  because 

6e'net  im  vinfe'tilit  nu'mqdqdet  since  there   are  many  helpers 

R  4.44 
6e'fiet  um  qaalvilu' EU'ni'n'  nu'rri  nitva'qen  since  the  buck  is  there 

on  its  back  R  4.34 
6e'net  ve^'lichin,  ia'm  minyo^'a^n  since  he  is  dead,  why  should 

we  visit  him?   108.13-14 
6e'net  umEnne'n'-m,i'mld  giwkuci'td  since  they  drink  one  water 

R  45.13-14 
6e'fiet  gumni'n  s'nni-Jcu'pren  u'ind  snmeqa'eti  tralva'vMin  since 

I  have  no  fish  nets,  I  cannot  trade  in  fish  R  46.47-48 
gu,  6e'net  um.  ili'Ld-muri  oh,  since  we  are  on  an  island!  (an 

exclamatory  phrase)   11.11 
cite'tifi 

cit  gumiJc  ga'tvalen,  6ite'un  ta'n'nilc  titva'rkin  um  i'git  before  it 

was  with  me,  and  later  (now)  with  the  Russians  I  am  staying 

now  R  45.19 
6it  ai'vanxinu  me'tal  nnfirkinin  .  .  .  cite'un  tim  gumna'n  wu'tTcu 

ti^nfi'qd^n  before  the  Aivan  kept  the  medal,  .  .  .  and  later 

(now)  here  I  should  (like  to)  keep  it  R  45.20-21 
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dite'un  akka'gti  titegge'nirkin  and  later  (now)  with  (my)  son  I 

should  like  (to  be)  R  46.38 
dite'un  Icmta'irga  memilqa'a  na^na'lpinfie^  later  on  (now)  good 

luck  may  give  me  seals  R  46.42 
tite'un  a^'ttilu  a'lvafiqan  nita'qenat  and  later  on  some  dog-drivers 

were  moving  on  in  unwanted  directions  R.  32.38 
iwpit-ekke'td  riri'lpinnen  cite'un  ve^-wgento'e^  the  eldest  son  was 

with  him  later  on  then  he  gave  up  his  breath  (i.  e.  that  he 

might  die  an  easier  death)  R  49.15 
le'fittaq  already  (?) 

le'fiitag  v.m  napela'an  uvfi  vai  He'ekiTc  already  they  had  left  this 

daughter  30.12 
lefiita'gum  .  .  .  ^r/mfla'^A/nna'nmu^a^Tialready  they  had  slaugh- 
tered the  reindeer-buck  R  52.7 

li'eti'  and  simply,  and  only;  restricted  action 

nineimeu' qinet,li' en'  a^'ttd  gape'nrcden  they  approached,  the  dogs 

just  jumped  at  them  111. 21 
li'en'  eThipera' rkin  e'ce  it  is  simply  white  with  fat  81.27 
ta'yolhin  um  lo'lo  li'en'  the  needle-case  was  simply  his  penis  82.13 
See  also  67.19;  81.6;  86.8,  12,  25;  87.1,  28. 
li'en'  P'tlh  (see  i^'til<:  um)  I  tell  you  what  (implying  contempt) 
R  61.1 
li'en'  i^'tiTc  Tcerma'wkurge-git  and  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  caus- 
ing delay 
li'en'  i^'tiTc  ra'nnitae^  and  may  I  ask  you  what  do  you  want  here  ? 
li'en'  um  i^'tilc  e^'tqi  and  really,  as  I  tell  you,  it  is  bad  11.3 
attau'  Wen'  utterly  in  vain  (see  atau'  p.  854) 
l^y^f  before  vowels  lu'un  just,  just  like 

leen-ai'vE  just  yesterday 
li'i  really 

En'nata'l  'Um  li'i  ti'lhi-gir  from  now  on  I  shall  really  know  thee 

93.21-22 
li'i  eHenitvi'i^  he  has  really  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.4 
lu'ur  AFTER  THAT,  THEREUPON  always  refers  back  to  a  preceding- 
event. 
efnrtien  ai'gepii  etne' vtkui^ ,  goq,  ht'ur  qa'at  ye'tydH  and  he  called  to 

the  east;  oh,  thereupon  reindeer  came  108.32 
attavl  luwau'nen,  lu'ur  yopa'tye^  she  could  not  wait,  thereupon 

she  went  to  look  80.13 
lu'ur  wethau'noe^  thereupon  he  began  to  speak  31.11 
lu'ur  pintiqoro'a^t  thereupon  they  began  to  emerge  102.23 
Tcjye'wkwd^t.  e'nmen  lu'ur  qla'ul  ye'tyi^  they  awake.     Then,  after 
that,  a  man  came  66.11 
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rilhindigiwe'nnin;  e'nmen  lu'ur  e'gripgl^  he  pointed  at  her  with  a 

finger;  thereupon  she  felt  pain  63.7 
See  also  8.5;  10.8,  10;  15.1;  29.6;  61.9;  68.11;  70.27 
lu'un  Tnatali'ynin  eufloi'  thereupon  the  father-in-law  said  114.9 
lu'inna  again 

gu,  me'riko  lu'mna  'pi'ntigdtyi^  oh,  whence  doest  thou  appear 

again?  10.12 
ra'^nota' dibit  lii'mfia  what  are  these  again?  14.3-4 
naga'm  lu'mfia  .  .  .  ergewe'tyi^  but  again  he  dived  17.4 
See  a-lu'mna  p.  854. 
rlpe't  even 

rijpe't  terga'tye^  he  even  began  to  cry 

eyi'lqakilinet  ripe't  ELi'git  without  sleep  were  even  the  parents 

34.3-4 
lile'-mi'mld  nrpyudi'tqin  ripe't  the  eye  fluid  even  spurted  out 

106.19 
ripe't  ge'mu  li'ngd^n  you  did  not  even  mind  it  109.25 
e'nmen  ripe't  tena^ai' okwut  I  even  eased  myseK  over  you  109.23 
rattqn'flaunln  enough  65.6 
re' en  I  confess 

-ram  with  personal  pronouns  my,  thy,  his  tuen  (perhaps  <  Enfaq 

um,   gUm-ra'q  um  it  is  my  turn) 

e'un  nipampide'teqen   unfa'm  ci'cJiindilcu  aUnra'lin  he  puts  on 

tufts  of  reindeer  hair  in  their  turn  in  the  armpits  of  the  owner 

(i.  e.  the  owner  puts  on  .  .  .  )  R  4.46 

En/ra'm  rimne'td  gaUcola'zeet  this  time  they  spread  the  skins  the 

inside  upward  R  59.13 
Enfa'm  nimtu'mqdqdi  eninqd'ikslin  on  his  part  their  camp  com- 
panion has  no  child  R  12.11-12 
kime'lf  qlme'l  at  once  ( ?) 

Icirm'l  e'Thu  ine'tcii^  at  once  he  has  a  liking  for  me  137.14  (see 

also  137.5,  11) 
Enqa'mTUms'qate'ti  qime'l  then  at  once  (he  said)  to  the  woman 
58.6 
klme'h  almost 

Jcime'Tc  miti'nmuut  almost  we  killed  thee  10.11 

a'niEn-um-iLo'n  ti'nma  ine'ntii^  Icime'Jc  but  now  you  did  almost 

kill  one  123.17-18 
qdn've'r  Mme'Jc  enanmiie^  e'pte  giim   this  time  you  have  almost 
killed  me  121.16-17.    See  also' 66.35;  71.6;  85.27;  128.12. 
kita'f  klta'nif  kitatc 
Icitau' 
Icrtau'qun,  mi'fikri  ni'tqin  now  then !  how  was  he  ?  17.12  (kita'm 
gun  18.1)  §128 
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kitau'  qun  aHti'yfia  ninenyegtele'nmilc  well  then !  the  big  dog 
saved  us  106.26 
Jcita' 

Tcita'  fia'Tiko  go  ahead!  (bring  him)  here!  20.1 
Icita'm  46.4;  79.1;  80.10;  87.8;  94.9;  110.20;  113.21;  124.2;  kda'm 

qun  16.6;  18.4;  Tcita'm  qu'num  21.5  well  then! 

Tcita'in  fiu'nfi  now  then  (bring  home)  here!  23.2 

guq,  Icita'm  lu'mfia  well!  now  then  again!  68.17 

It  may  be  separated  from  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  by  a 
clause 

Tcita'm  e'ur  li'e-va'irifiki  gafiau'tin-e-git  qailhma'n'get,  vai  v/mki 
qagti'gin  now  then,  if  among  real  being  (gods)  thou  hast  married 
really,  here  a  polar  bear  bring!  110.5-6.     Compare    110.9-10. 
Utta'thE  unfortunately  25.12 
ht'tvil-qiiii  notwithstanding 
hl'nmal  together  (?) 

Tci'nmal  mmufie'lmiTc  let  us  go  for  fuel!  30.6 
la'nmal   .  .  .  piligili'lit  .  .  .  gina'n  nena'nme-git    thou    wert 
killing  at  once  ( ?)  the  food  procurers  44.9.    See  also  83.26 
hirga'm  um  a'mEfif  hlr^a'm  iim  a'mi  well  now!  121.4 
kite'  seldom 
ki'tkit  a  little 

Tci'tkit  niten'ne' w-i-uTYi  I  laughed  a  little  72.13 
Tci'tkit  qdnve'ntetyi^  open  it  a  little  94.21,  34 
Id'tldt  nuurre'tqinet  they  were  a  little  visible  95.30 
kii'likd  alone  24.10. 
qaia'qafi  a  while 

e'nmen  qaia'qafi  tile'dH  they  walked  a  while  64.8.     See  also  66.8. 
guk,iu'lcd   qaia'qafi   Tninqami'tvarliin    I    wish  we    could    eat    a 

while  65.4 
qaia'qan  e'ur  neimeu'qin  for  a  while  he  approached  66.13 
qaia'qan  e'uli-gelenno'e^  ven-cumfi'a'clun  for  a  while  the  trained 

reindeer-buck  was  looking  for  urine  R  13.26 
Eto' -qaia'qafi  ripTcire'nnin  after  a  while  he  brought  her  back  51.4 
qdhi'i  eto'-qaia'qafh  gewkwe'Lin  after  a  while  he  departed  45.11 

qai'vE  indeed,  truly,  really. 

qai'vE  qine'iUii^  really,  give  (it)  to  me  16.1 
Enqa'n  qai'vE  lu'metui-gir  thou  art  really  lu'metun 
qai'vE-m  I'mi  yei'velqdi  nu'tek  tumfi-alva'lag  rayi'lqanfio  indeed, 
also  a  little  orphan  in  the  country  anywhere  may  (will)  sleep 
24.10-11 
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guq^,  qai'vE-m  flan  me'cEwlci  tre'nti'fun  oh,  indeed,  I  shall  be  able 

to  manage  him  67.22 
Also  23.6;  80.27;  85.3;  92.23;  97.14 
qailo'kim 

giTc,  qailo'lcim  re'qd  qdta' Lifiitki  with  what  will  you  answer  14.2 
qailo'Tcim  mi'nJcri  mifii'ntin  how  shall  we  act  53.1 
qailo'Jcim  wii'tku  mi'nti-gir  how  should  I  keep  thee  here  109.30 
qailo'Tcim  pe'nin  wolvitva'lin  before  he  was  motionless  125.4 
qailo'Tcim  eze'nyutd  riri'lpinnen   the  younger   brother   accom- 
panied him  R  50.22-23 
qainilna'n'gHf  qaglena'iiget  and  actually 

qailhina'n'get  li' e-tanice'tinoe  and  actually,  he  began  to  feel  quite 

well  33.5 
gug,  gailhina'ngei  iim  ne'lu^n  and  indeed,  they  saw  it  10.3 
qailhina'nget   ni'rgipaiqen   and  actually,  he  was  talked  about 

17.5,  7  ■ 
Also,  15.7;  18.3;  67.22;  80.27;  104.9 
qa'tin  just  so  127.10 
qalelE  vertically 
qdi-I'pef  qdigi'pe  really,  in  truth 

qdi-i'pe  li'e-va'irinTci  gafiau'tifi-e-git  really  among  the  gods  (real 

beings)  you  married  110.30-31 
miti'um  ELo'n  qdigi'pe  viri'irkin  we  thought  he  really  wanted  to 

die  R  52.7 
qdi'fiun  it  seems  (Kor.  II,  Fallen  qa'inun  Kor.  90.2) 

qd'ifiun  tu'rgvn  re'mkiN  e^'tqi  it  seems  your  people  are  bad  8.9-10 
tu'rgin  re'rnkin  qa'inun  re'lqid  it  seems  your  people  will  appear 

10.4 
qa'inun  mdi'u  rine'lhii^  certainly  I  shall  not  be  believed  by 

them  19.8 
Also  21.2,  5,  12;  24.2. 
qdnu'r  like,  as 

gene'hi'nei  qdnu'r  pe'ivelti  they  became  like  bladders  9.4 
mi'flkri  va'lit  qdnu'r  a^'ttwuTcin  pu'ttifiet  how  big!  like  holes  of  a 

boat  (cover)  14.6 
naqa'm  lU'mna  qdnu'r  memli6ikou'ti  ergewe'tyi^  but  again  as  into 

[the  inside  of]  water  he  dived  17.4 
qdnu'r  veHe'ti  gilo'len  as  for  a  dead  one  she  mourned  27.12 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  a^'ttin  are'ta  ni'ntdqin  then  like  a  dog  they  held 

him  back  66.17 
Tcele'td  va'nevan  elu^'Jcd  qdnu'r  mergma'n  i'git  Tca'malc  va'nevan 

eu'rreTcElin  to  the  spirits  they  are  invisible,  as  to  us  now  an 

evil  spirit  is  invisible  62.1-2 
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.  .  .  qdnu'r  vai  mu'rgin  re'mkin  like  our  people  here  61.6 

e'nmen  a'ni  ganu'r  gun  nute's'qdn  then  it  was  just  like  earth  8.6 

qanu'r  gun  wi'lguvl  just  like  coal  22.7 

qdnu'r  qun  nithi'lqinet  they  were  like  hot  ones  9.10 

e'nmen  qol  qdnu'r  inpina' 6hin  gefie'wdnd  then  another  one,  like 

the  last  (namely  in  the  preceding  story)  an  old  man  with  his 

wife  28.1 
qdnu'r  Wen  ne'ntid^n  just  as  though  simply  they  did  to  him  35.4 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  qun  nitiite'ruqin  then  it  was  as  though  they  were 

heated  9.8 
qdn've'r  the  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  at  this  moment, 

AT   THIS   TIME 

qdn've'r  gdle^olhioiina'-me're  just  at  this  moment  we  have  met 

121.15' 
qdn've'r  ginmi'lJcineJc  til-eime'wani'tqinet  at  this  time  they  drew 

nearer  103.8 
qdn've'r  gitte'pidin  Tcele'Mn  i'wkwi^  at  that  moment  the  leader  of 

the  keiet  said  104.26 
e'nmen     qdn've'r     neime'wJcwd^n     qdn've'r     dm.    a^tti'yfiin    urn 

wethau'fioe   at   that   moment   they  approached  and  at  that 

moment  the  dog  began  to  speak  103.19 
Taaro'n-Va' irgu  lim  qdn've'r    .    .   .   Va'irgu  ne'ze^n  a  Sacrifice- 

(receiving-)  Being  at  that  time    ...    a  (spiritual)  Being  he 

became  41.9-10 
Often  it  may  be  translated  therefore, 
qdn've'r  ilm  tergila'tifioe^  therefore  (at  this  moment)  she  began 

to  cry  31.7 
lu'ur  wo'tqan  qdn've'r  wa'rgirgin  walo'mifionen  afterwards,  there- 
fore, she  began  to  hear  this  noise  32.9  (in  the  following  lines, 

however,  the  translation  at  this  moment  is  suitable) 
qdcl'-qii'num  as  you  like  it(  ?)  R  54.36 

qdLi'i  (<qd[(}-li'i)  but  in  fact  (containing  the  element  li'i  really, 
truly;  see  also  yeHi'i,  Uhi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  quLi'i) 

ni'mnim  vai  ci'mceqdi  va'rTcin,  Eiwiiue'n  qdzi'i  a  settlement  is 
quite  near  there,  but  in  fact  St.  Lawrence  Islanders  7.7 

qdLi'i  git  but  in  fact,  it  is  you  23.5 

qdLi'i  Re'Tckenit  but  in  fact,  they  were  Rekken  34.5 

qdLi'i  eto'-qaia'qafi  gewkwe' Lin  in  fact  after  a  short  time  he  de- 
parted 45.11 

qdLi'i  ri^'lin  in  fact  (it  was)  the  dead  one  52.2 

qdLi'i  snqa'n  .   .   .   e'tin  ye'tyi^  in  fact  this  was  the  master 
70.28-30 

qdLi'i  pinle'nenat  in  fact,  he  asked  them  70.30 
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gOjLi'i  notas'qa'urkit  in  fact  they  were  digging  the  ground  71.9 
qaLi'i  qun  Enqa'nat  tei'n'fiicit  in  reality  they  were  murderous 

68.20 
qdii'i  iim  qun  qdi-a-'ttiqdi  in  fact  it  was  (only)  a  pup  80.4 
qdm'i  Enqa'n  .  .  .  ELa'  in  fact  that  was  the  mother  85.21-22 
qdhi'i  'pala'wkun  yara'fii  in  fact  a  funeral  circle  108.17 
qeteii'  even  now 

garaqUTia' Len  qeteu'  what  has  the  bad   one  been  doing,  even 

now  31.9 
qete'irif  qette'nif  hete'm  just,  just  like 

qette'm  gu'mnin  yara'fii  just  like  my  house 
Icete'm  pli'tku  just  as  it  is  finished  R  3.24 
qo'nirif  qo'tilrl-nif  qo'iilvl  e'nr  (contracted  also  qi'en-e'ur) 

since 
qol  qoi'maron  wiVihidi,  tu'mgin  Enqa'n  qo'nirim  gefieuiu'mgeLeet 

Enqa'nat  the  other  rear  sleeping  room  was  in  the  middle,  a 

strange  person's  (not  a  member  of  the  family)  that,  because 

they  were  wife-companions  (lived  in  group-marriage),  these 

53.9-10 
qo'nirim  da'ma  qo'6er-gla'ul-e-um  Enqana'ta  fio'o-e-um  gene'l-i-um 

because  also  a  gambling-man  I  was,  therefore  poor  I  became 

R  45.27-28 
qo'nirim  gumni'n  i'git  i'rdlqdl  u'ifld    .    .    .    tre'lqdtya^q  Velew- 

Tcwaygo'ilti  because  my  now  clothing  material  nothing    .    .    . 

I'll  go  to  Merchants  Point  (i.  e.  because  I  have  no  material) 

R  46.43-44 
qo'niri  tdv-e'tqifi-^-git  since  you  are  utterly  bad 
qo'nirim  e'un  ELi'gini'mi  viri'tdgi'Lin  since  (the)  father  has  also 

died  a  voluntary  death  R  49.11.     See  also  R  32.37 
qo'nirim  Ene'nefie  eifie'wd  da'mai'liil  iim,  qa'ko  because  he  calls 

the  East  wind,  it  rains  132.20-21.     Also  R  13.21 

qo'u'pu  quite 

qo'n'pu  vi^'i^  he  was  quite  dead  83.21 

qo'nyu  nimi'tvafbfio'aH  they  began  to  be  quite  a  camp  107.19 
gi]c,qo'flpu  ninenmelewe'tqin  he  is  made  quite  well  127.3;  135.12-13 
qufif  qu'nunif  qun-um  probably  an  emphatic  particle,  stronger 
than  t(.m  (p.  849)  and  Eio'n  (p.  852).     It  stands  in  second  posi- 
tion, generally  following  another  particle 
qdnu'r  qun  ivi'lquul  just  like  coal  22.7 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  qun  nidiite'ruqin  they  were  just  as  though  they 

had  been  heated  9.8-9 
qdnu'r  qun  nithi'lqinet  just  as  though  they  were  hot  9.10 
qd'nur  qun  mi'mlik  just  as  though  (they  were)  in  water  101.32 
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e'nmen  a'ni  qanu'r  qun  nute's'qan  they  were  just  like  land  8.6 
a'ni  gun  qrilu'tkui  valata  thus  it  is!  they  move  about  with  the 

knives  16.4 
a'ni  gun  li'en'  re' i)T<:irgd^  ratopa'iuJctva^  thus  it  is!  simply  you  will 

come  home,  she  will  be  pregnant  104.4 
a'ni  qu'num  te'kitliin  qdnu'ittlci  thus  it  is!   then  eat  the  meat! 

14.6 
a'ni  qu'num  qanto'e^  come  out!  81.27 
a'ni  qun,  i'ppe  qun  thus  it  is!  really!  94.8;  also  45.3 
terga'tye^  qun  um  he  cried  116.7 
Jci'tam  qun  eple'un  li'i  enenitvi'i^  did  he  this  time  attain  shaman- 

istic  power?  18.4 
Jcita'm  qun  mi'fikri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  ?  18.1 
Jcita'm  qun  e-'nnidhin  qai'pugun  this  time  put  on  the  necklace 

16.6 
Jcita'm  qu'num  minirri'l-liit  this  time  we  will  let  thee  go  21.5-6 
Jcita'm  qu'num  ineLc'tti  qatvu'ginat  this  time  what  shall  there  be 

for  payment?  102.11 
Jcitau'qun  aHti'yfia  ninenyegtele'nmiJc  this  time  the  big  dog  saved 

us  106.26-27. 
Jcitau'  qun  mi'ftJcri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  17.12 
attau'-qun  non  um  Tno'tirgina  minpecare'ra  we  are  just  going  to 

Tno'tu-gm  for  food  119.18 
attau'-qun  o'rgoorye'ta  qdt6i'gin  just  get  the  sledge  ready  105.20 
e'nmen  -qun  ra'gtie^  ELa'  then  the  mother  went  home  30.10 
qdL'i'i  um  qun  qdi-a^'ttrqdi  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  small  pup  80.4 
In  the  following  examples  qun  follows  verbs,  verbal  nouns  and 
pronominal  forms. 

fiipe'dH  qu'num  e'wJci  they  went  ashore  there  71.12 

p>anca'tiJc  nimpe'qinet  qu'num  gi  leaping  it  went  ashore,  indeed! 

122.16 
a'un  -geta'gti  pilhirra'tyd^  qu'num  he  makes  himself  flat  before 

them83!28-84.1 
ti'nunin  qu'num  he  pulled  it  out  84.7 
ei'miunin  um  qun  he  caught  him  121.13 
vi^'lm  um  qu'num  snqa'n  nine'lqin  dead  that  one  had  become 

(he  had  died)  125.10 
yi^'lJiin  um  qu'num,  rd-'nut  it  was  the  moon,  what  was  it  ?  86.26-27 
rd^'nut  qu'num  lo'nd  what  was  it?  walrus-blubber  47.4 
i'me-rd-'nut  qu'num  everything  107.2 

mi'nJcri  qu'num  mitJiitte'urJcin  it  is  because  we  are  hungry  70.24 
cei' vutJcui-nimnrmeiti ,  qu'num  aHto'rguqaia  he  went  to  the  camp 

with  a  dog  sledge  105.5 
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According   to   punctuation  qunum  is    in  initial   position  in  the 
following  example 

ge,  tarn!  qu'nura  i'grtum  miura' gtatya^n  let  us  take  it  home  now! 
121.27 
It  seems,  however,  that  instead  of  ge,  tarn  we  might  read  Tcita'm 
as  p.  21.5 

quLi'i  in  this  case  indeed  (containing  the  element  li'i  really, 
truly;  see  also  yeHi'i,  ulI'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdm'i) 
guhi'i  va'anqan  a^'ttin  ni'ilhit  in  this  case  indeed  I  will  give  you 
that  dog  121.24 
gecea'kl  together. 
githite'  against  one's  will 
gi'newdn  besides 
ne'ivdq  strong  emphasis 

ne'wdg  gi'wd  you  do  say  21.11 

fie' wag  ninemirke'w-i-um  I  have  been  working  hard  81.9 

qai'vE  ne'wdq  Ena'n  cini't  mini'ugin  indeed,  he  himself  did  say 

it  R  50.23 
fie' wag  gai'vE  and  indeed 

§129.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions;  Koryak 

Iml  also 

I'mi  gaagai' 'paLEn  also  it  fitted  badly  Kor.  34.9 

I'min  yuqya'nu  gana^'linau  they  also  become  bumble  bees  Kor. 

45.3 
imili  gayai'tiJen  nevertheless  he  came  home  Kor.  42.8 
I'min  .  .  .  pla'Tcu  wu'gwa  gayi'lin  also  (her)  boots  they  filled 
with  stones  Kor.  28.7 
Also  adj.  Kor.  66.8,  72.14,  76.19 
ina'n-aivi'wut  quickly  Kor.  70.12 
Enua'n  that  one  alone 

Enna'n  Icoro'wapel  gaim^'lin  only  the  cow  was  left  Kor.  78.12 
Enna'niku  from  that  time  on  Kor,  80.7 
Enqa'ta 

Euka'ta  tiJai'viTcin  ne'La  then  a  herd  was  walking  about  Kor. 

21.8 
Enqa'ta  gassa'hn  qafa'p-vaVam  then  he  dragged  a  net  along 
the  bottom  of  the  river  Kor.  70.11 
E'nhi  then,  at  that  very  moment 

E'riki  yib'la^n  gaphtcu'linau  then  they  finished  what  was  to  be 

eaten  Kor.  50.1 
E'nki  tiyanu'wgi  then  I  shall  eat  you  Kor.  78.18  §129 
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E'liki  Enni'mtila^n  pipi'tduylcin  E'nki  qata'p-e'mat  va'ylcin  then 
Fish-Man  was  combing  his  hair;  then  a  load  of  winter-fish 
was  (there)  Kor.  86.16 

Enke'  Enni'mtiJa^n  then  (there  was)  Fish-Man  Kor.  88.15 

Enna^'an  thus 

Enna^'an  thus  it  is!  Kor.  78.2 

galqazin  qaiiayidi'fia  Enna^'an  wus'qu'mtiku  she  went  groping 

thus  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.9-10 
Enfia^'an  vafivolai'Tce  thus  they  lived  Kor.  43.7 
Enfia'an  gayiltelnwo'hnat  thus  thevbegan  to  lie  downKor. 82.10 
gina'n  Enfia^'an  ina'nti  thou  didst  thus  to  me  Kor.  88.2 
qo'ha  Enfia^'nai  Yayo'da^awgut  gai'JiLin  after  a  while  they 

gave  Fox- Woman  to  him  Kor.  70.14 
Enfba^'nvot  gani'Jcalimau  all  at  once  something  happened  Kor. 
70.17-18" 
Dual  forms: 
Enfia^'anet  gana'tvilen  thus  they  brought  him  in  Kor.  59.2 
Enha^'anet  patta^'la  mani'ti  gayi'ssalinat  thus  the  two  filled 
with  dried  meat  two  bags  Kor.  70.21 
ayi'kvan  at  least  Kor.  18.1 
Ina'n-awi'wiit  quickly  Kor.  70.12 

avi'ut  Kor.  44.5 
a'wun  (Kor.  II,  Kor.  Paren,  Lesna  e'wun  Kor.  96.30;  97.17) 
a'wun  gaya'Iqiwlinau  and  so  they  entered  Kor.  80.18-19 
a'loun  im-la'wtalin  and  so  his  head  became  hairless  Kor.  82.13 
a'vmn  ui'na  and  then  there  was  no  one  Kor.  96.12  {  =  e'wun 
i'tka  Kor.  II,  Kor.  96.30:  e'wune'ze  Paren,  Kor.  97.17 
awnu'i)  (?)  Kor.  64.11 
a'wgi  falsel}^  Kor.  88.14 
am  (Paren  im) 

qun-am  nu'tak  ui'fia  ane'lhiyipnuka  even  in  the  open  country 

we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 
pe'nin  qun-im    Uwe'npilin   the   same    (former)   little   U'wen 
(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 
a'men 

a'men  gawgu'iAn  and  they  tied  her  Kor.  23.4 
a'men  e'loaH  and  they  said  Kor.  23.6;  28.1 
a'men  yi'nna  and  now  what!  Kor.  28.2 

a'dhi  a'men  gii'mTcifi  ni'wi-gi  just  now  like  jne  thou  wert  talk- 
ing Kor.  29.2 
a'mit  I  do  not  know  Kor.  55.3 
atait  vainly  Kor.  61.3 

ata'mtim  in  vain  Kor.  30.8 
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I  as'S'o'  since 

as's'o'  qati'  since  you  went  away  Kor.  18.5 
a'cclCf  acco'c  (Ch.  erre'c)  that  is  all,  only,  no  more  Kor.  62.8; 

70.8  a66o'c  Kor.  66.19;  68.19 
a' nam  then,  and  so 

Tne'fiqan  a'nam  gi'Linau  how  then  did  they  become?  Kor. 

61.9-10 
a'nam  .  .  .  gaJa'lin  then  he  came  to  him  Kor.  63.6 
Also  Kor.  66.6;  78.1 

a'nam-e^'en  all  right  then!  Kor.  30.5;  31.8 
e^'en  a'nau  all  right  then!  Kor.  32.1 
a'naqun  and  so  Kor.  36.10 
(inuva't  just  as,  just  when 

anuva't  niyatiJqi'wqin,   s'liki  mityi'lqala  just  when  he  was 
about  to  come,  we  went  to  sleep 

a'llml  I  wish  it  were! 

a'hmi  vai'cita  I  wish  (we  would  go)  on  foot  Kor.  21.2-3 
gina'n  a'hmifi   qeti'gin  I  wish   thou  wouldst   take  it  Kor. 
72.24-74.1 

alva'  other 

alva'lin  it  is  of  different  material  Kor.  76.23 
a'kye]  also 

gayo'olenan,  a'Jcyel  ipa'na  they  put  it  into  it,  also  into  the 
soup,  Kor.  28.6 
e^'en  (Ch.  e'ur)  then,  and 

gayo^'olen,  e^'en  gavi^'yalin  he  visited  him  and  he  was  dead 

Kor.'20.8 
ya'nya  e^'en  na'witqatu  partly  also  women  Kor.  44.2 
e^'en  .  .  .  ^awZawanfca'wZen  and  she  ended  her  dance  Kor.  4S.6 
.     galcya'wlinau  e^'en  yaq  fii'lnm  ni'tin  they  awoke  and  what 
thong  was  there  ?  {i.e.  and  there  was  no  thong)  Kor.  40.5 
e'enac  once  upon  a  time  Kor.  58.4 
e'wun  (see  a'wun) 

matula'tin  e'wun  missaitila'nm  they  stole  it  but  we  shall  bring 
it  back  Kor.  40.8 
i'pa  really;  indeed  Kor.  37.8 

i'pa  a'nam  gi'ssa  but  really  thou  Kor.  66.6 
Also  as  adjectives: 

i'pa  Icmi'nm  the  real  child  Kor.  68.11 

gumni'n  i'pa  qJa'wul  vi^'gi  my  real  husband  died  Kor.  21 .10-22. 1 

i'pa  li'ge-ta'ta  our  real  father  Kor.  74.20 
i'na^  quickly  Kor.  39.2 

qaye'm  i'n'a  niya'tin  he  did  not  come  back  quickly  Kor.  72.19 
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i'Ti'ac  enough!  Kor  30.4;  86.11,  IS;  88.15 
iriya'ivut  (?)  Kor  16,5 
i'nmlq  really,  in  truth 

i'mniq  ta'paftafbivo'ylcrn  in  truth  it  began  to  be  heavy  Kor.  51.8 
i'nmiqu'num  all  right!  Kor.  28.1-2. 
Also  Kor.  61.3;  62.3 
ini'nninlh  in  this  manner  Kor.  14.3  (from  ini'nfiin  such) 
o'ya  openly 

ui^fia  o'ya  a'tvdka  she  was  not  (there)  openly  Kor.  76.14 
o'pta  also  (Lesna:  the  whole;  Kamchadal  o'ptima  the  whole); 
Chukchee  o'ptima  like) 
a' cm  o'pta  gei'liLin  he  also  gave  him  fat  Kor  15.4-5 
qla'wul  o'pta  Enka'ta  tilai'vilcin  a  man  also  was  walking  there 

'  Kor.  21.9 
Quyqinn'a'qu  o'pta  e'voail  Big-Raven  also  said  Kor.  29.5 
qo'za  ai'aJc  o'pta  .  .  .  gayo'olen  an  other  one  she  also  put  into 

the  storeroom  Kor.  55.1 
See  also  Kor.  56.5 
oma'ha  together 

Ama'mqut  a' nice  o'malca  Jcafia'tiylcin  Ememqut  was  fishing 

together  (with  them)  Kor.  44.10 
e^'en  fia'nyeu  oma'lca  I'ssa  and  then  together  they  (were  her 
children)  Kor.  61.2 
oHmen  verily,  indeed,  Kor.  59.9 
u'nmi  (?)  Kor.  74.10 
ya'wac  ( ?)  Kor.  64.9 
y'anya  (Ch.  ya'nfa)  partly,  separately 
J/aq  (indefinite  pronoun,  see  §  59)  and  now 

wu'tcin  yaq  yi'nna  and  this  now,  what  is  it  ?  Kor.  36.9 
ame'yaq  na'iois'qat  well,  how  is  the  wife  Kor.  68.2 
gin-ya'q  thy  turn  Kor.  46.7     (See  yaq,  §  59,  p.  729) 
ya'qam  only 

ya'qam  ai'Tcipa  gapi'wyalin  only  (with)  fly-eggs  she  scattered 

Kor.  45.2 
ve'lo  ya'qam  ninataikifivo' qenau  she  was  only  making  thimbles 
Kor.  59.5 
ya'qan  why 

ya'qan  ya'ti  why  hast  thou  come  Kor.  64.1 
yaqqai'-qun  (Paren  ydqqai'-qun  Kor  92.5)  then 
ye'll 

ye'li  gayi'fialin  and  so  she  flew  away  Kor.  46.5 
e^'en  ye^l  ganekeJa'Jen  and  so  she  felt  ashamed  Kor.  60.1 
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VI 'yan,  ve'en  {'^) 

vi'yan  iskula'ti  (if  that  is  so)  then  you  were  cold  Kor.  26.2 
vi'yafb  Jela'pi'tconvo'ylcrn  nevertheless  he  looked  up  Kor.  42.8 
fla'no  vi'yan  Icisva'ciTc  va'ylcrn  of  course,  it  is  there  on  the 

cross-pole  Kor.  68.5 
vi'yan  gapanqai' filen  (without  clothes)  but  with  a  cap  Kor. 
76.22 
vi'ti'vcif  vl'n'VT  secretly  Kor.  61.1;  76.14 
va^'ytik  afterwards  Kor.  14.7;  19.5 
va^'aU  Kor.  56.5;  64.9 

van  (never  in  initial  position;  perhaps  related  to  the  Chukchee 
demonstrative  particle  nan  which  is  also  used  adverbially). 
ui'na-van  minlca'JciIa  not  by  anybody  else  Kor.  40.6-7 
qaye'm  na' no-van  minutnana'wge  not  those  I  shall  be  able  to 

eat  Kor.  55.8-9 
a'mlin-van  Icitve'-li'ga  penci'yTcin  after  that  he  rushed  at  her 
every  time  (Paren)  Kor.  92.10 
pa' La  perhaps  Kor,  60.5 
maci  maybe 

ma'ci  wu'tcuk  mayhap  (it  was)  here?     Kor.  49.7 
ma'cci  vi'Tka  va'yTcin  mayhap  a  fork  is  there  Kor.  19,7 
me'te  mima'tage  mayhap  I'll  marry  thee  Kor.  32.6 
mal  well 

7na^Hi  properly  Kor.  15.6;  74.6;  88.9 
mal-lci'til  very  well !  Kor.  21.5 
Also  met'-ki'ikit 
male'ta  quietly  Kor.  54.7 
ma'kiiv  somewhere  Kor.  80.9 
me'iiqan  how  Kor.  82.4;  84.21;  88.1 

me'nqac  mi' gun  mai'miTc  how  indeed  shall  I  get  water?  16.7-8 
me'nqan  mi'gun  how,  indeed?  Kor.  17.12 
mi'qun  (Paren 77iu'g'^^7i Kor.  92.23)  indeed;  an  intensifying  particle 
mi' gun  nana'nqin  indeed  he  is  a  shaman  Kor.  42.9 
mi'gun  Ama'mqut  e'wafl  Ememqut  said  even  (this)  Kor.  64.11 
ya'qu  mi'qun  qatai'lcigin  what  indeed  will  you  do  ?  Kor.  76.7 
Also  16.3,  8;  17.12;  39."l0;  84.21;  86.12 
{ti'wgak  [literally:  I  say]  it  seems  Kor.  57.9) 
ti'ta  when    • 

ilu^'pilin  ti'ta  minelo^' cola  when  we  find  a  shaman's  wand  Kor. 

27.7 
ti'ta  gu'mma  tra'tiJc  when  was  I  at  home?  Kor.  68.13 
ti'ta  o'pta  ninanuva^'an  let  him  also  swallow  me  Kor,  84.15 
ti'taq  mu'yu  mita'ttayi'pnala  when  did  we  feed  on  inner  skin  of 
dogs  Kor.  48.9  §129 
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tito-o'ii  after  a  long  time  Kor.  57.5 
ill  me'  very;  very  much  Kor.  16.1,  8 
ca'myeq  indeed  Kor.  24.2 

cemya'q  really  Kor.  56.1 
cemece^'n  it  is  so!  Kor.  46.4 
cini't  since 

cini't  Enfla^'an  gi'ti  since  thou  art  so  Kor.  56.9-10 
ll'glqai  much  less  Kor.  49.1 
ll'gini  simply 

li'gan  mimtelJiiyalai'lce  simply  they  were  resplendent  Kor.  44.3 
kima'k  almost  Kor.  21.7;  84.13 
kale'LE,  qal^'LE  vertically 
he'nam  Kor.  39.3;  Jcena'm  Kor.  40.3  already 
ki'wan  truly  Kor.  26.9 
kitf  ki'tll  see  mal-kit 
ki,  kic  (never  in  initial  position)  and 

ya'qkin-lci  and  what  for  ?     Kor.  26.10  (for  ya'qkin  see  §§  47,  59) 
ki'taii;  kitta'  then  (?) 

lei' tan  amyaqalhefie'tifi  taya'Hilcin  then  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 

porch  Kor.  33.8-9 
gu'mma  Tcitta'  tu'Tcwak  I  am  caught  Kor.  36.10 
Jcitta'  atawalnila'lca  do  not  look  back  by  any  means  Kor.  51.6; 
52.10 

Ici'tta  negative  particle;  see  §  131.3,  p.  883  (Cb.  ewne) 
ki'tkit  a  little 
ki'klt;  kVkic  as  soon  as  84,3 

Izi'lcit  gayi'ltilen  as  soon  as  he  went  to  sleep  Kor.  84.3 
Ici'Tcic  gaya'lqiwlin  as  soon  as  they  entered  Kor.  72.21 
qai'gat  indeed  Kor.  84.23 
qa'wuu  though 

qa'wun  pani'ta  mi'kinak  nayamata' ge  though  later  on  thou 
wilt  marry  someone  Kor.  78.17 
qaci'n 

qadi'n  plakgene'tin  na^'daflvoqen  for  he  had  passed  water  into 

the  boots  Kor.  14.2 
qaci'n  qo'npu  niki'ta  gana^'zen  therefore  altogether  it  became 

night  Kor.  16.6        " 
qa'din  milya'qpil  because  it  was  a  small  shell  Kor.  23.8 
gayo^'olen,  qaJtm  vi'tvitpil  they  visited  her,  for  there  was  a 

small  ringed  seal  Kor.  24.4 
qadi'n  sna'n  tawi'tkinik  for  she  (had  been)  pilfering  Kor.  34.3 
§129 
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na'nyeu  qwci'n  Yaqyamtila^'nu  for  those  were  Bumble-Bee-Men 
Kor.  44.6 

qa'cin  ui'na  ana'luka  gati'lcaUn  for  without  chewing  he  swal- 
lowed her  Kor.  84.1 

qa'clk 

gi'ssa  qa'cik  ui'na,  a'lva  a'tvdka  for  this  reason  will  you  be 

(feel)  wrong  Kor.  18.7 
gU'mma  qa'ciJc  oyamya'-gum  for  am  I  human  game  Kor.  42.6 

gun,  quu'am 

gina'n  gun  nita'witkini-gi'  so  thou  art  playing  mischief  Kor.  82.9 
gu'nam  nu'tak  ui'na  ane'lhi-yipnuTca  even  in  the  open  country 

we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 
■pe'nin   qun-im   Uwe'npilin   the   same    (former)   little  U'wen 

(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 
qu'nam  mu'yi  .  .  .  oya'myan  miti'nmin  even  we  too  (alone) 

have  killed  a  man  Kor.  68.3 
gu'nam  gun  Kor.  74.17 
ve'tTia-qo'nom  just  now  Kor.  56.10 
qo'njyiX  very,    quite    (qon'pu  Chukchee;    xe  Kamchadal);   Kor. 

13.10;  15.8;  41.8,  etc. 
^unilati  again  Kor.  15.8;  18.8;  19.8  etc. 
na'nyen  then  63.10;  72.8;  74.3  etc. 

§130.     KAMCHADAL  CONJUNCTIONS 

Most  of  the  Kamchadal  conjunctions  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Russian  (local)  forms. 

i,  dai  (h,  3aH)  and 
je  (ace)  but 

tolko  (tojibko)  merely,  only 
dotopera  {jifl  Tonepa)  imtil  now 
potoTYi  (noTOMt)  after  that 
Other  conjunctions  of  Kamchadal  origin  are  still  in  use.     Among 
these  I  mention 

lidlc,  hdlceq  it  is  time!  then,  now,  altogether  Kor.  99.5 
This  particle  is  used  quite  frequently  with  a  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings.    Its  use  has  even  influenced  the  local  Russian  dialect  inasmuch 
as  the  Russian  adverb  nopa  it  is  time  is  used  also  as  a  conjunction, 
although  this  does  not  agree  with  Russian  usage. 

-lime.,  -me  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  corresponds  to  the 

Chukchee  -um  K.  K.  -am. 
-Ice  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  but  more  emphatic  than  -me. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  i)t.  2—12 56  §130 
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-ven  (never  initial)  Kor.  98.9.  This  emphatic  particle  cor- 
responds to  K.  K.  van,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
Koryak. 

Teat  THEN  in  the  beginning  of  tales  corresponds  to  Chukchee 
e'nmen. 

e'wun  AND,  AND  so  corresponds  to  Ch.  e'un,  K.  K.;  a'wun,  K. 
Paren  e'wun,  but  may  also  have  been  borrowed  from  Koryak. 

lact  HOW  IS  IT,  WHEREFORE. 

§131.     NEGATIVE  ADVERB  S 

1»  va'mevan  negative  particle,  not  at  all  (stem  probably  vane). 
This  occurs  either  alone  or  with  other  negative  elements. 
va'nevaii  ninutevnirre' erkinen  not  at  all  land  appears  7.3 
va'7ievan  nuwaJlomnen  he  would  not  hear  an3^thiDg 
vaJnevan  gina'n  li'i  qdlhi'gi7i'i  have  you  no  knowledge  at  all?  38.4 
yi'liil  rurlcinin  te'TcUhni  va'nevan  tongues  he  eats,  meat  not  at 

all  49.4 
va'7iEvan  nute's'qlin  nfyo^'nln  they  did  not  at  all  reach  the  ground 

52.12 
va'nevan  ne^nlu^'rlclnet  Icele'td  the  kele  could  not  see  them  at  all 

100.29 
va'nevan  na^nayilhau'nen  a^'ttin  they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of 

the  dog  105.25 
va'nevan  anto'Tcilen  fbe'us'qdt  the  woman  did  not  go  out  at  all  54.8 
va'nevan  qarl'm  nuwa'lomnen  he  would  not  hear  anything 
va'nevan  d^nlu^'net  they  could  not  see  them  at  all  61.10 
va'nevan  she  a'lonika  they  did  not  hear  anything  60.10 
va'nevan  elu^'lcd  they  are  invisible  62.1 
va'nevan  eit! rrekelin  it  is  not  visible  62.2 
2,  qare'm;  Kor.    Kam.    qaye'ni;  Kor.  Par.,  qeye'tn;  Kor.   \l 
(village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka  i'^iit);  Kamchadal. 
X'enCf  x*e.     Used  always  with  the  exhortative,  or  alone  with 
exhortative  meaning,  and    ignifying  negative  future. 
qare'm  mini' 7imitilc  we  shall  not  kill  j^ou  13.4 
qare'm  mine'etyd^Tc  I  shall  not  become  black  23.6 
qare'm  milhinno' a^n  I  shall  not  treat  him  24.10 
qar'e'm  m.inmu'ut  1  will  not  kill  thee  98.25;  99.7 
qare'm  mra'gtia^Tc  I  will  not  return  home  99.2,  24 
qartm  ELi'gd  rinenyegtele' tyd^  father  will  not  allow  me  to  live  99.15 
qare'm  mi'ilhd^n  I  will  not  do  it  99.20 
qare'm  mi'ilhit  I  will  not  give  it  to  thee  15.13;  16.9 
qare'm  miye'tyd^lc  I  will  not  come 
a'msn  qarem!  but  no!  (i.  e.,   I  shall  not  do  so)  16.1 
§131 
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qare'm  i'git!  not  now!  (i.  e.,  1  shall  not  do  so  from  now  on)  21.1 
qare'm!  no!  (i.  e.,  I  shall  not  do  it)  99.13 

Kor.  Kam.  qare'Tn  ^nla^'lc,  Kor.  II.  i'hut  7nle^1c,  Kamchadal  x'end 
mnuk  1  will  not  eat 
Koryak. — 

adhiva'n  qaye'm  this  time  I  shall  not!  Kor.  54.3 

qaye'm  fta'no-van  minutnana'ioge  I  shall  not  be   able  to    eat 

them  Kor.  55.8 
qaye'in  endlha'lmiTc  he  will  not  catch  us  Kor.  72.19 
Even  future  imperatives  take  this  particle. 

qare'm  quwi^'tik  do  not  die!  (i.  e. ,  you  shall  not  die)  64.16,  17 
Derived  from  qare'Tn  is  the  verbal  form  qare'men  (Kor.    Kam. 
qiyme'eti  Kor.  38.5,  Kor.  Par.  qisme'nen)  it  is  not  so,  not  true. 
qare'men.  i^'tik  lu'^nnil  it  is  not  really  a  story  61.5 
qaremenai'-gilm  I  am  not  this  one  23.5 
qare'men  ora'weLan  he  is  not  a  human  being  29.9 
qaremena'igum  qla'uleum  I  am  not  a  man 
qaremena'igit  qla'uUgit  thou  art  not  a  man 
qaremena'igum.  jiiru'lium  I  am  not  feeble 
qare'mena'igit  niru'ligit  thou  art  not  feeble 
qar^' li.en  niru'lqin  he  is  not  feeble 
qaremenai' gum  ne' usqdtiwn  I  am  not  a  woman  116.31 
Kor.  Kam.  g/^/me'w  wn  impossible!  Kor.  14.3. 

3.  etvfie  Kor.  Kam.  Tzi'tta^  Kamchadal  JaA;,  Qce  do  not!  (see  §  114 

p.  823) 

4.  elo'  NO  elo'  (Reindeer  Kor.)  30.9 

eZ£no30.8 

raH'urif-elo'  what  is  the  matter  with  you? — nothing  53.6 
4a.  ca'matn  no!  i  do  not  want  to  (referring  to  future  events)  78.6; 

used  with  future  indicative.     There  is  no  corresponding  form 

in  either  Koryak  or  Kamchadal. 
da'mam  1  do  not  want  to  98.5,  8 
da' mam  tre'ilhit  I  shall  not  give  thee 

5.  e'ljC  NOT,  signifying  simple  denial  Kor.  Par.  c'ie,  Reindeer  Kor. 

e'ie,  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka  e{la^ 
Kamchadal  q^atn  Kor.  Kam.  iii'nd  instead  (see  below).  See  15, 
12,  21.3,  24.8 

6.  ui'nd  NONE  (with    nouns;    substantives  and    adjectives).     (Kor. 

Kam.,  ui'na^  Kor.  Par.,  ui'fia  e'Le^  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'nin 

and  others  in  Kamchatka  crn,  e'wifna  not.     The  Kamchadal  uses 

qanri  (see  above,  under  e'Le).     Kor.  Par.  uses  also  e'he  alone 

§131 
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ui'nd  epi'nJca  I  have  no  powder 

See  also  18.5;  22.3;  27.9 
Without  the  negative-prefix-suffix  we  find — 

6ai  ui'nd,  ta'aq  ui'nd,  tam-va'irgin  giimni'n  no  tea,  no  tobacco, 
mine  is  a  good  life! 

(Kor.  Par.)  e'ze  ej)i'fiJce  I  have  no  powder 
Derived  from  this  particle  is  ni'nilin  having  none. 

ui'nilium  epi'nJcElium  I  have  none,  I  am  without  powder  59.2 

§  132.  Interjections 

Chukchee  and  Koryak  are  rich  in  interjections.  These  may  be 
divided  into  several  groups;  namely,  a)  ejaculations  expressing  a 
state  of  strong  emotion,  without  definite  tone;  h)  exclamations 
expressing  assent,  disapproval,  surprise,  fear,  pain,  question,  call, 
and  answer,  etc.;  c)  onomatopoetic  interjections,  sound  pictures, 
imitations  of  sounds,  such  as  singing  of  birds,  thumping  of  stones, 
swishing  of  rapidly  moving  slabs,  etc. ;  d)  words  and  phrases  used  as 
exclamations.  Some  of  these  are  derived  from  pronominal  or  con- 
junctional stems,  while  others  can  not  be  reduced  to  such  sources, 
at  least  not  at  present. 

a.  Ejaculations 

a!  45.3  (Kor.  a!  a!  Kor.  55.5)  oh! 

ga!  R  104.48  oh! 

o!  63.9  oh! 

e!  85.12;  90.6;  91.7  ah! 

e.' 101.20  all  right 

go,  ^o/  R  65.119  (call) 

ga,  'ga!  122.1  call 

gi,  gi!  R  72.16  ah,  ah! 

'gei!  69A  oh! 

ggg!  (Kor.  ggg!)  yes! 

guq!  10.3;  52.3;  53.1;  (Kor.  gelc!     Kor.  50.4)  ugh!  oh! 

'goq!  24.1   108.32;  gilc!   10.1;'  11.2;  gi!  68.30;  R  69.35;  Kor. 

51.1,  5;  58.6 
gu!  26 A;  go!  69.7;  108.19 
ogogogogoi!  70.2  oh,  oh,  oh! 
ugugugugu!  29.7  uhuhuhuh! 
Koryak 

e!  oh!  Kor.  47.1 

ye!  ah!  Kor.  49.2 

eni'!  oh!  Kor.  64.19 
§132  aHe'!  Kor.  49.3  ine'!  Kor.  27.6 
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b.  Exclamations 

Their  stems  are  independent  and  some  of  them  form  derivatives. 
go!  expresses  ignorance:  i  do  not  know! 
qofia'arkin  to  speak  always  of  one's  ignorance;  to  answer:  "I 

do  not  know." 
Assent: 

//  9.6,  13;  66.25;  84.10  (Kor.  ol  Kor.  30.2;  38.6)  yes. 

/.'  84.19  ah! 

egei'!  133.24    R    71.5;  R   73.34    (Kor.    uga')    all   right! 

assent  and  approval. 
egei'!  75.30  oh! 
taga'm!  R  59.9,  16;  R  66,  134  (Kor.  tog!    to!  Kor.  35.3; 

Kor.  45.8)  come!  well! 
taga'm  is  used  also  as  the  usual  leave  taking. 
taga'm  tevokwe' erkin!  R  41.98  (in  Koryak  tog  is  used   as 

leave  taking)  good-bye !  I  am  going. 
The  usual  greeting  is  ye'ti?  or  less  frequently  ge'et-i-git; 
R    62.62;  R    76.25    (Kor.    yatif  hayk   you   come?' as 
greeting) 
The  answer  is /.'  yes!  or  /,  tiye'tyd^Tc!  yes,  I  have  come ! 
Greeting  borrowed   from  Russian,  toro'ma   (s^opoBo)    (Kor. 
toro'va)  how  do  you  do  ? 

tarn  contracted  from  taga'm^  mostly  with  an  ejaculation 

preceding,  come  !  well  ! 
ee,  tam!  30.9;  89.23;  e  tarn!  90.3. 
/,  tam!  84.19. 
gi,  tam!  84.14. 
Assertion : 

gu'nd!  82.16;  85.6;  R  76.27  sure! 
gu'nd,  gai'vE  24.8  indeed,  yes ! 
Calls: 

mei!  76.22  R  73.32;  R  59.11,  from  man  to  woman  53.6; 
Kor.    mai!    Kor.   64.24   amei!  Kor.   63.6;   mei!  Kor. 
32.5;  here  addressed  from  a  man  to  a  woman;  me!  Kor. 
100.5  K.  Paren  ve!  Kor.  101.13;  Koryak   II   Qarenin 
mei  Kor.  102.4  there,  you !  you !  halloo ! 
na'ul  45.3  (Kor.  na'wal)  call  among  women 
wui'!  83.13;  R  72.15;  goi  60.2  (Kor.  goi' !)  answer  to  call 
yago'!  67.8  (Kor  yawo' !  Kor.  33.9)  halloo 
wdgo'!  R  125.22  halloo!  there,  take  it! 
Disapproval : 

e'wi!  120. lQso\ 

ee'!  81.17;  83.14;  is  it?  (doubt  and  disapproval) 

eei' !  108.19  aha!  (doubt  and  disapproval)  §132 
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Surprise : 
Used  by  men 

Ica'lco'!  generally  reduplicated  Icalco,  Tcako!  8.5;  12.6;  68.31 
oho!;  qako!  84.10;  qako,qako!  77.26;  104.14;  ga''ko2lA 
Tcako,  mei' !  14.7;  R  64.93,     ga'lco  meil,  go'6o  mei! 
Used  by  women 
Ice'ke'f  52.2;  71.26. 
Ice'lce,  na'ul! 

Tceke' ,  Tceke' ,  Iceke' !  29.7  great  surprise  and  fear 
Koryak,  for  both  sexes. 

6e  Kor.  47.6  (surprise  and  disapproval)  ugh. 
q^^'e  Kor.  82.14  surprise 
Fear: 

gokkoi'!  63.1  oh,  oh!;  goqoi' !  18.8 
icoJckoi' !  22.5  surprise  and  fear 
akakaka!  87.14  sudden  fright 
Question : 

wa?  (Kor.  vaf  Kor.  46.10)  would  you? 
amto'?  13.9;  80.4;  R  92.18  (Kor.  amto'f)  well?  what  news? 
also  used   as  a  conjunction:  amto'  gitka'lhin?  how  is 
your  leg  ? 
Pain: 

gi,gi,gi  R  74.46  (Kor.  mikikikik!  Kor.  29.1)  sudden  acute 

pain 
ge,  ge,  ge!  63.8  (Kor.  igigi' !  Kor.  23.9)  crying 
Warning : 

ga,  ga,  ga!  85.17,28  (Kor.  got!)  off!  look  out! 
Laughing : 

ga,  ga,  ga!  R  79.10 
'gigi!  30.2 

gm!  30.2  laughing  of  a  skull. 
Anger : 

gm!  R  72.20  (Kor.  gm!  Kor.  31.2) 
gum!  (terminal)  61.2 

iaga'm,  qapa'ae,  gum!  61.2  well,  cease,  will  you! 
Miscellaneous : 

qo!  (Kor.  qo!  Kor.  49.6)  I  do  not  know 

yau  yau!  66.17;  R  73.35  wait  a  while!  (Kor.  ya'wo) 

c.  Onomatopoetic  Interjections 

qa,qa,qa!  R  140.10;  R  277.8,  yapping  of  fox 

gin,  gin!  105.27  barking  of  dog 

m-m!  106.15  mumbling  of  ke'le  (hence  derived  a  noun 

mu'umgin  kele's  mumbling) 
kabeu',  kaheu'!  R  307.8  cackling  of  ptarmigan  §B2 
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afla',  ana',  afixi'!  84.8  crying  of  small  infant 
ew,  ew,  ew!  R  104.47  singing  of  thanksgiving  ceremonial 
Hg,  dig!  68.25  swishing  of  slabs  of  whalebone 
piw,  piw!  68.8  thumping  of  stone  on  the  ground 
pig,  pig!  76.3  thudding  of  small  objects  on  the  ground 
pr!  88.17  sound  produced  with  lips 
(Koryak)  vaTcikiki' !  Kor.  46.1  jabbering  of  magpie 
Shaman's  calls 

egegegegei'!  15.7;  68.28;  (Kor.  ogogogogoi' !);  66.35  (here 

merely  fatigue,  though  borrowed  also  from  shamanistic 

practice) 
ototototototoi' !  59.4 
otatatatatatai' !  59.4 
Answer  to  shaman's  call 
git,  git,  git,  gige't!  39.9 

ge'we,  gewe!  R  306.1  raven's  shamanistic  song 
go' on-Tcale' ,  go'ofi-lcale'  R.  314.23   (Kor.  go' oft,  go' oft  Kor. 

48.2;  ann,  ann!  Kor.  47.2;  Koryak,  umyu'mK.OT.  90.15; 

Kor.  II  Pallan,  raven's  cawing)  raven's  shamanistic  song 
ge'we,  egegegei'!   R    122.2    mosquito's   shamanistic   song 

R  306.7 
gaia'qafi,  gaia'gan!  foxes  shamanistic  song  (a  little  more! 

at  the  same  time  onomapoetic) 
ge'wye,  ge'wye  Jco'onin  R  315.31  polar  bear's  shamanistic 

song 
Calls  of  reindeer-herders 

90,  go,  go,  goq,  goq,  goq!  32.11  for  driving  the  herd 

'ga,'ga,  'ga,  'gaq,  gaq,  gaq! 

eia',  eia' ,  eia' !  R  307.13   for  calling  a  broken  reindeer 

(chiefly  in  offering  it  urine) 
qrr!  R.  4.38  the  same;  also  reindeer's  snorting,  onomato- 

poetic 
Interjections  are  often  used  in  groups 

guq,  i!  9.13;  gilc,  i'l  65.26  oh,  yes! 

ee,  ta'm!  (see  before) 

gei,  gu'nd!  69.4  oh,  indeed! 

d.  Words  and  phrases  used  as  interjections 

ina'nken,  ina'nken  um  9.5;  64.7,  14;  68.16  oh,  my! 
tite'net!  64.15;  68.16;  80.22  (great  emphasis)  used  also  in  com- 
pounds with  personal  pronouns  in  verbalized  form 
tite'net-i-git  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'fiet-tu'ri  (plur.)  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'flet-ve'rin  it  is  wonderful  with  him  (stem  verin  unknown 
otherwise)  §132 
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i,  tu'n-nikek!  oh,  my!  sudden  surprise;  {tur  new;  mkek  verbal 

noun  of  indefinite  verb  nil<:e  (§82) 
ethinre'wdn!  80.23  oh,  goodness! 
am  no't   arriEnl   R.    73.27    (surprise    and    anger;   em    mere 

§113.5)  not  demonstrative  particle  (§57)  amEU  adversative 

conjunction  p.  853)  how  is  it  then! 
deq-a'lvam  va'lin!  76.5  (§113.15)  how  very  strange ! 
ve'nom  wonder  and  blame;  in  compounds  with  subjective  form 

of  personal  pronoun 

venom  gma'n  55.11 ;  109.24  something  like  out  with  you  ! 
alu'mna!  120.16,23   (a   ah,  lumna    agam)    only  think  of  it! 

sudden  surprise  (see  also  p.  854) 
nire'gin-um!  I  do  agree!  84.19;  R  62.58;  E,  65.112  regular 

nominalising  form  of  indefinite  verb  req^  (§82) 
rere'q-um  R  75.6  I  do  agree !  (causative  re-requm) 
re'qu  lu'mfia  the  same!  R  73.24  {re'qu  designative  of  req  what; 

lumna  again) 
ra'qal  80.25  what  of  that;  {req  what;  al  otherwise  unknown) 
u'nmun  a'ni,  u'nmiin  a'ni-m  e'un  84.26;  87.7  Oh,  how  bad  it 

is!  {u'nmufi  very,  a'ni-m  even  so;  e'un  and  so) 

KAMCHADAL 

tea  there!  qu  call;  ha  lloo! 

tie  there,  take  it!  he^  hel  answer  to  call 

nux  here!  qa  what  do  you  want? 

ee  yes  xi  surprise 

§  133.  Euphemism 

For  diseases,  dangerous  animals,  and  unfortunate  events  or  condi- 
tions, euphemistic  phrases  are  in  use,  some  of  which  express  the 
idea  to  be  stated  by  the  opposite  idea. 

nigitte'-pqin  (literally,  clever)  fool 
tikaye' tu-walin  (from  ciTca'yofi-va'hn  intelligent)  silly 
erme'urkin  (literall}^,  he  acquires  force)  he  becomes  possessed 
by  madness 


also 


em.tjne'urkin  (literally,  he  reposes)  he  dies  of  hunger 
uidviltt'  (literally,  black  wild  reindeer)  brown  bear 
lei'wuliu  (literall}^  the  one  who  walks  about)  wolf 
rd qdikurlcin   (literally,    something   is  happening)    contagious 

disease  is  spreading 
va'trgitlcerTcin  (from  va'irgin  being)  disease 

§133 
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§  134.  New  Words. 

On  the  whole,  Chukchee  and  Koryak  have  not  borrowed  many  terms 
from  the  Russian,  but  have  rather  coined  new  words  for  new  ideas. 
Following  are  a  few  examples  of  these. 

commander  (literally,  strong- 
man) 

tribute  (literally,  thing  for 
bowing  down  with) 

chief  officer  of  district  (liter- 
alh%  tribute-strong-man) 

church  (literally,  spirit- 
house) 

glass  (literally,  ice-cup) 

fortified  log-house 

bottle  (Russian  GyibUKa; 
in  Chukchee  literally,  ice- 
vessel) 

brandy  (literally,   bad  water) 

letter,  book,  writing  (literally, 
carving) 

ruble,  paper  ruble  (literally, 
piece  of  carving) 

tobacco-pipe  (local  Russian 
raH3a,  borrowed  from 
Turkish,  in  Chukchee 
literally,  tobacco-cup) 

(one  side  of)  horse -pack  (liter- 
ally, carrying-side) 

flat  brandy-keg  (literally, 
drum-vesse  ) 

long  brandy-keg  (literally, 
thigh-bone) 

plate   (literally,  white  vessel) 

Russian  loan-words  are  always  modified  to  suit  the  phonetic  charac- 
ter of  the  language.  The  Koryak,  even  those  that  have  no  r,  retain, 
however,  the  Russian  r. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kamenskoye 

e'rem 

a'yi'rn 

te'qenan 

ta'qana 

teq-e'r&m 

taqa'-a'ynn 

anan-ra'n 

anan-y  a' 71 

tin-Tcoi'nin 

e' tti-'koi' nin 

wui'gun 

gui'vin 

tin-u'Tckdm 

puti'Tkan 

d^q-i'mil 

a^qal-mi'mil 

Tceli'Tcel 

'kali'Tcal 

Iceli'tul 

Tcdli'tid 

ta'aq-lcoi'fLin 

Ica'nca 

emte'-qal 
yara' r-e'lckam. 
aima'lqal 
ilh-u'lckdm 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Russian 

ca'qar 

ca'qar 

caxapi. 

sugar 

ta'aq 

ta'wax 

laGaKi 

tobacco 

tai 

bai 

nafi 

tea 

Ico'nekon 

Tco'n'e 

KOHL 

horse 

Tco'cir 

Tco'cir 

KOSbiDb  (trump 

i)  curds 
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6ol 

tol 

toro'nta 

toro'wa 

te'iver 

ce'tver 

Tcoro'wal/mi 

Icoro'wa 

Tca'ddk 

Tca'sak 

Etto'l 

stol 

tore'lqan 

tore'Tka 

COJb 
3AOpOBO 

tlCTBCpTL 
KOpOBa 

KasaK^ 

CTOJl 

Tape^Ka 


salt 

how      is      your 

health? 
quarter 
cow 
cossack 
table 
plate 


CHUKCHEE  TEXT 
The  Woman  Who  Married  the  Moon^ 
E'ninen^      qoP      yara'chin,*      ne'us'qat^      um®      qoP      ora'weLa- 

Once  a  certain  house,  woman  certain  human 

Ba'us'qat^    uwa^'qucita^    E'nku^    ge'tfiilin/'^    e'nmen^    gequ'pqaLin," 

woman  the  husband        to  rejection       used  her,  then  she  was  starving, 

elvetine'ta^^    gene'Lin*^    em-qu'pqata.^*     E'nmen^    gite'.^^     Qan've'r 

crawling  on  'she  became  just  by  starving.  Then  'she  was         After  that 

all-fours  hungry. 

um^    yara'chin*    lu^'nin,^^     res'qi'wkwi^,"    6i6e'pgi%^^    e'ur^'    teik- 

a  certain  house       she  saw  it,  she  entered  she  loo'ked  at  the         made 

about  same  time 

evi'rin^"     gaimM'vulen,^^     e'ur^^     iipa'lha"     keme'ni^'     ge3'i'reLin,^* 

garments         *     were  hanging,  at  the         with  tallow  a  dish  was  full, 

same  time 

niqami'tvaqen  ^*    um^    e'nmen,^   li'en*    nipli'tkuqin,^^    niginteu'qin " 

she  eats  and  then,         just  she  finished,  *    she  fled 

nota'gti.^* 

to  the  country. 

1  From  W.  Bogoras,  Chukchee  Texts;  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  86-89. 

*  Once  upon  a  time,  also  connective  and  then,  then;  always  in  narrative  (p.  858). 

•Absolute  form;  with  non-personal  nouns  the  synthetic  quit  is  also  used  (§  60,  p.  732). 

*Stem  ra  house;  j/ara  probably  reduplication  from  rara;  -chin  A  particular  one  (§  63,  p.  716), 
absolute  form;  here  in  predicative  sense  there  was  a  particular  house. 

'Stem  ileu  female;  -s-qat  a  suffix,  probably  related  to  others  in  -s-q-,  but  not  free.  Absolute  form 
as  before. 

•Particle,  indicating  that  the  whole  story  la  well  known  to  the  narrator,  and  Is  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  hearer  (§  128,  p.  849). 

T  ora'wer+lcfn  what  belongs  to  the  human  race  (§54,  p.  l\7);r+l  in  contactform  i.(§7, 17;p.654) 
the  strong  vowels  of  the  word  produce  ablaut  in  the  second  part  of  the  compound  (5  3,  p.  646) 
The  first  part  of  the  compound  has  dropped  thesufifix  -n  of  the  absolute  form  (§  115,  p.  826). 

'Subjective  form  in  -ta  (§§  37,  p.  697);  here  as  subject  of  transitive  verb  (§  92,  p.  780). 

» E'nku;  verbal  stem  Erik  to  reject,  to  refuse; — u  suffix  (§103.34)  expressing  purpose,  depending, 
upon  the  following  verb. 

'0  ritli'rkin  or  ritei'rkin  to  make  some  one  something  (§  79,  p.  765);  stem  r^f— initial;  tc  medial  -.ge—lin 
nominalized  verb  (6)  (§  73,  p.  758). 

"Stem  qupq(at)  TO  starve;  ge—lin  she  who  had  attained  a  starving  condition  (§73);  l.<t-¥ 
(S7). 

»2Stem  elvetin,  -et  adverbial  suffix  (§  110.70,  p.  810);  o  Nominal  Form  1,3  (§§  64;  95,  p.  786). 

»»  Stem  nel  (§77);   ge-lin  (see  note  10);  L<l+l  (§  7). 

i*«TO-  mere  (§  113,  7,  p.  816) ;    qupqdt  to  starve  (see  note  11;  -d  ^fominal  Form  I,  3  (§§  64,  95). 

^gilteu  TO  be  hungry. 

"Stem  lu'  TO  see;  -nin  he— him  (§  67,  p.  741). 

"Stem  res-qiu  to  enter;  -gi^  he  (§  64,  p.  738);  wkw<.u+g  (§§  7.2;  72.4). 

w  Stem  (icep  related  to  lilep  to  look  (§§  2;  122,  p.  834),  also  cile  to  look;  -gi^  he  (§64). 

"§128,  p.  855. 

«iStem  teik  to  make;  evi'rin  garment,  absolute  form  (§  30,  p.  691),  here  subject  of  intransitive  verb 
(J  91,  p.  779) ;  composition  see  §  116,  4,  p.  830. 

"Stem  yjm  to  hang;  suffix— yi;(u)  frequentative  or  intensive  (§110.54);  gq—lin{%  74, p.  760);  with 
ablaut  (§3). 

^Upa'lhin  tallow;  subjective  form  in  -g  expressing  modality  (§§  37,  92);  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

^keme'ni  dish,  absolute  form  in  -ni  (§  30);  absolute  form  as  subject  of  intr.  verb  (§  91). 

»<Stem  ylr  full;  with  suffix  -et  (§  110,  70);  ge—lin  (see  note  10);  L<Ct-^l. 

25  Stem  qqm,  compounded  with  tvq  to  be;  n—gm  one  who  is  performing  an  action  (§73,  p.  758); 
with  ablaut  (§3). 

*'Stem  pi  and  suffix  -tku  (§  110,  67),  compare  pldgi  it  is  ended;  n — qin  see  note  25. 

^Stem  ^int]  with  suffix  -eu  (§  110,  70);  n — qin  see  note  25. 

»Stem  n«<{;  -ft^  after  vowel,  allative  (§  40);  ablaut  (§  3). 

891 
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Qla'uP®  pdki'rgi^^"  ceivutku'lin.^^    Yi^'lhin^-  um®  qu'num,  ril^'nut.^^ 

A  man  came"  walking.  The  moon  really,  what. 

"Guq,     6eq-a'lvam-va'lin,^*   ra^'nut^^    lei'vurkin^^    qamitvala'arkin,^' 

"Oh,  quite  extraordinary  being,  what  is  walking  is  eating  much, 

u'kkam-yi'riir"      te'lpirkin.^*-'       Ne'me      irga'tik^'      ewkwe'tyi^.*^ 

vessel-full  is  (iuished."  Again         in  the  morning  he  started. 

Elve'lin*^     li'en*     ple'kit*'     nenai'piiqenat,*^     na'qam     eu'rrekElin^* 

other  ones  just  boots  he  put  on,  however  not  appeared 

ne'wjin.*'       Ne'me     qati',^®     e'ur'^     Enqa'n"     ne'us'qat^     piiki'rgi^,'" 

a  wife.  Again  he  went,    at  the  same         then  the  woman  came,' 

time 

iipa'lhin"  ne'me  lu^'nin.'^   Qamiitvala'tye^/^  qarfve'r  gin'kew'kwi'." 

the  tallow        again      she  saw  it.  Sheatemuch,  after  that      *    she  grew  fatter. 

Qla'iiP^    iim®    ne'me    ragtie^.^*'  "Guq,  u'nmun  a'ni.^^     Ceq-a'lvam- 

The  man  again         canie  home.       "Oh,  how  bad!  Quite  extraordinary 

va'lin.^*     Ra^'nut^^  iLo'n^^  qamitvala'arkin  ?^''     Kita'm  e'ur^^  irga'tik^* 

being.  What  then  is  eating  much?  Well  then      this  in  the 

time  morning 

eCei'vutkukiP     mi'tya^k!"^*    Ne'me    am-ginotilo'^'    ne'JyP.'^    Lu'ur" 

not  going  let  me  be!"  Again  mere'     mid-day         it  became.      Thereupon 

ne'me  iio'ti^^    j^e'tyi^,^^  res'qi'wkwP"  um^  ne'me,  takeche'ti^"  qati'.*" 

again    behind  there   she  came,  she  entered  again,      '    to  the  meat        she  went. 

M  Probably  reduplicated  absolute  form  from  astern  qla  (qlaH)  (§29);  5  before  consonant  becomes  ' 
(§  7) ;  absolute  form  as  subject  of  intransitive  verb  (§  91). 

cistern  piikir  in  initial  position:  pkir  in  medial  position  (§12,  p.  662). 

siStem  ieivit,  related  to  leivu  (§§2,  122);  -tku  (§110,  67);  -lin  one  who  (§54).    See  note  35. 

32  Absolute  form;  predicative. 

M  See  §  59  p.  729;  absolute  form. 

^*ctq-  EXCESSIVELY  (§  113, 15);  elve  different;  alvam-va'hn  extraordinary  (§112,  82,  p.  814)  stem 
tva-  TO  BE,  initial  va-  (§  12.2,  p.  661);  -lin  (§54). 

''Stem  leivu,  related  to  ceivu  (note  31);  -rkin  derived  form  (§§  64,  87). 

'6  See  note 25;  derived  form  (§§64,  87);  -fe<  frequentative,  (§  110.53  with  t  dropping  out  in  intervo" 
caUc  position  (§10). 

"u'kkdm  DISH,  stem  yir  full,  here  reduplicated  absolute  form  (§  29). 

MStem  telp;  derived  form  (see  note 35). 

"Stem  irg  dawn;  a  locative  form  (§  38).    Compare  irgiro'iinoi  it  began  to  dawn  9.13;  Irfiro'k  at 
dawn  10.3. 
L  «Stem  ewkiv  with  suffix  -et  (§  110,  70);  ty<  t+  g  (§  7.  26,  p.  654). 

*^elve  different,  other;  -lin  absolute  form  (§  60.3);  singular  and  instead  of  plural  (§  46,  p.  709).  The 
strong  form  alva  signifies  awayI 

«  Plural. 

«Stem  iptr,  prefix  ine-  making  transitive  verb  intransitive,  here  passive  (§  113,  2S)\n—qin,  one 
WHO  IS  performing  an  action  (§73),  plural  because  referring  to  ple'kit:  those  that  are  being  put 
ON  (§  74);  with  ablaut  (§3). 

♦•Stem  urr(eu)  often  medially  wurr;  e — kElin  negation  (§  114,  4; p.  824). 

«  Derived  from  lieu  female. 

<«  Stem  medially  Iqnt;  3<i  person  past,  more  frequently  qd'tyi^;  tyKt+g  (§  7.  26,  p.  654). 

•'Demonstrative  (§  57). 

«See  note  36,  ty<t+g  (§  7.  26,  p.  654). 

«  Stem  gin-k-\-eu  (§  110,  70);  v}kw<u+g  (§  7.2). 

«i  From  ra  house,  probably  the  allative  form  ragti  which  serves  here  as  verbal  stem:  </e^<<-ffp  with 
ablaut  (§§3,  7). 

M  Particles  (§  128,  p.  853). 

K  §  128,  p.  852. 

MStem  ceivu,  see  notes  31  and  35;  -tku  (§  110,  67);  e—kcl  negation  (§  114,  4),  see  also  note  44. 

MStem  U  to  be,  1st  person  subj.  (a);  ty<t+g  (§  7.  26). 

"e/rt-  mere  (§  113,  7);  gino'n  middle;  ilo'-,  aHo'  day. 

"Stem  nel-  to  become;  ly<l+g  (§7):  see  Note  13. 

w  §  126,  p.  868. 

M  Demonstrative  particle  (§57). 

M  Stem  yet-  to  come. 

fottki'chin  meat;  allative  form  in  -Hi  (§§  53,  40). 
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Ne'me  echi  cit®^  qami'tvarkin,^^  lu'ur"  pi'rinin.^^ 

Again      before    as  be-  she  ate,  thereupon    he  took  her. 

fore 

"Akakaka'!     ilu'ka*'*        a'lva!"*^      niqama'graqen.*'^  "Gru,  e'unan^^ 

"Ah,  ah,  ah!         motionless  away!"  she  struggled.  "Oh,  so 

gina'u.'-"— "Gu'na,  a'lva/^  qine'rrilhiM«8— ^'Gu'na,  iluava.""     Qare'm^^ 

thou."  —  "Oh,         away!  let  me  go!"  —      "Oh         motionless.  Not 

minre'qewkur/"       mimnilo'ur."       Gik,       ia'iu       nilei'vutku-i-gir  ?" 

I  shall  do  anything  to  thee,    I  will  question  thee.  Oh,  why  art  thou  walking  about? 

QaiS-egki'nve-gir?''"— ''Ui'na.''^*— ''E'mim?''— ''Uwa^'qucita»E'nku8 

Indeed      thou  hast  a  master?"   —        "No."    —        "Where  is  he?"    —        "My  husband     torejeetion 

gine'tcilin,''^     genancaatvau'len,^^     ginenqu'pqeulin.""  —  "En'qa'm^* 

used  me,  hecastmeoff,  he  let  me  starve."  —  "Then 

va'nevan^^   wu'tku*"   j-ara'ciku^^    re'qan^^   qinelu^'rkin."^^- — "Va'ne- 

not  at  all  here  inside  of  the  something        thou  hast  seen."         — "  Nothing." 

house 

van."^^     "Guq,  a'men^*  iim,  mimata'git."*^ 

"Oh,  then  let  me  marry  thee." 

Ma'tanen.^^    Ne'me     cei'vutkui'."      Wulqatvi'k^^      iim^    puki'ri.^^ 

He  married  her.  Again  he  walked.  •  In  the  evening  he  came. 

61  Before,  formerly  (§  127,  p.  818). 

«2See  notes  25,  36,  48;  here  qamitva,  derived  tense  in  -rkin  (§§  64,  87). 

^  Stempirii  to  take;  -nin  he — him  (§  67). 

M  ilu  TO  move;  e—ka  negation  (§  114,  4).    The  initial  e  is  contracted  with  the  i  of  the  stem. 

'^Stem qama'gra;  n — q^n  (§73);  with  ablaut  (§3). 

M§  126,  p.  85.5'. 

s' Subjective  form  (§  56);  presumably  as  subject  of  an  idea  like  you  have  eaten  it. 

M  Stem  initial  rirril,  medial  ml;  ine-  (§§  67;  113.  28);  q—gi^  imperative  2d  person  sing. 

^Negation  with  exhortative  meaning  (§  131.2). 

'0  Medial  form  of  the  causative  prefi.x— n;  stem  raq  ■what,  something; — eu  (§  110.70);  predicative 
form  of  the  indefinite  pronoun;  m — git  let  me — thee,  subjunctive  (§  67);  ivkU'Cu+f/;  in  place  of  pit 
"we  have  here  and  in  the  ne.xt  word  the  alternating  form  ^ir. 

cistern  *pnlo;  initial  iomi  pinlo-:  medial  form  -ranilo-;  vi — git  let  me — thee,  see  note  70. 

"Stem  leivu,  see  notes  31,  35,  53;  -tku  (§§  110,  67);  predicative  form  of  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

"Stem  etinv  master  (§§  48,  73). 

'«N0(§  131.6). 

"See  note  10;  here  with  the  prefix  -ine-  referring  to  the  first  person  (§  73) . 

''^See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  -caatv-;  r — qu  causative  (§  114,  1). 

"See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  qupq  to  starve  (see  note  11);  r—eu  causative  (§  114, 1). 

"Conjunction  (§  128,  p.  858). 

"  §  131. 1. 

■8"  Demonstrative  (§  57);  as  particle  vai;  stem  wut-;  locative  in  -k. 

H  See  note  4;  -ciku  inside  of,  nominal  (§  101,  24) . 

^raq  something;  here  absolute  form  (irregular)  used  as  object  with  the  verbs  iu  to  sat,  lu^no  see 

"Stem  lu^  to  SEE;  derived  tense  in  -rkin  (§  64);  ine-  (§  113.  28);  q-  imperative  (5  64);  here  used  as  a 
past  (§85). 

"Conjunction  (§128,  p.  853). 

**Stem  mata  to  take,  to  marry;  subjunctive  (a),  m — pit  let  me — thee  (§  67). 

««Stem  mata  to  take,  to  marry;  -nin  he— her  (§67). 

B'Stem  ceivu-\-tku,  see  notes  31,  35,  53.  The  g  of  the  ending  -gi'  has  dropped  out  on  account  of  its 
intervocalic  position. 

MStem  ivulq  EVENING,  compare  wu's-?  darkness;  a  locative  form  (§38);  -tvi  to  become  (§110,  68) 

•»  Initial  stem  pukir,  medial  pki)-;  abbreviated  termination  for  -gi^. 
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I'wkwi^^"  En-no'^i  nawane'ti,"^^    "En'ne'^^   a'ntoka^^   ralkocikoi'pu.""^ 

He  said  thus  to  his  wife,  "Don't  not  going         from  the  inside  of  the 

out  inner  room. 

Minre's"qiumik,'^  li'en*  cot-tagne'ti"    ple'kit"  qani'ntininet."^^ 

Let  us  enter,  just      pillow      edge  to  boots  throw  them." 

E'nmen^  ri'ntininet.^'  E'nmen^  lu'ui"  vai^""  keme'fii",  era-keme'ni" 

Then  she  threw  them.         Then  there-        here  a  dish,  a  mere  dish 

upon 

res'qi'wkwi^,"    e'un**'^   ere'ta^"^    geyi'reLin,*"^     Qami'tvaa^t,"*   ne'me 

came  in,  then  with  '      being  full.  They  ate,  again 

boiled  meat 

li'en"  ne'nvLia^n*"^   keme'ni,"   irga'tik^^   um^  kiye'wkwa^t.^"^     E'un^°^ 

just  they  put  out  the  dish,  in  the  morn-  they  awoke.  At  that 

ing  time 

keme'ni^^  gite'nin^"  ne'us'qata,^"*      genu'mkeulin^"®. 

the  dish  she  saw  it         the  woman,  it  was  put  in  its  proper  place. 

Ne'me  6eiVutkuK"Ge'lvulin,""--''Gik,irga'tik^^um^minine'tcimik"^ 

Again  he  went.  He  obtained  a  Oh,  to-morrow  let  us  have  a  thanks- 

wild  reindeer,—  giving  ceremonial. 

Tai'nikwutii^    en'ne'^'     gina'n"    enne'ka"^    qanti'ginet.""*       E'uni" 

The  charm-strings         don't  "     thou  not  carry  have  them  for  And  so 

,       out  ones  being  thus." 

nayopa'tya^n"^  ^na'tciyo^"  ilvilu',"'  e'un^"^  tai'nikwut^^^  gene'Linet,"* 

they  went  to  it  made  to  be  the     wild  rein-       and  so  the  charm-  were  on  it. 

thanksgiving  deer,  strings 

ceremonial 

Guq,      yilqa'tyaH,"*        Irga'tik'^      xim"       kiye'wkwa^t,^^^      ne'me 

Oh,  they  slept.  Next  morning  they  awoke,  again 

"Stem  iu;  suifix  -gi';  wkw-Cii+g  (§7). 

«iSee§58,  p.  727.  " 

«Stem  newdn  wife:  -Hi  allative  (§  40). 

«§  131.3. 

"Initial  stem  nito,  medial  nto  to  go  out;  §—kd  not  (§  114.4). 

•'Stem  relku;  -iiku  interior  (§101.  24);  -ipa  ablative  (§42). 

•'Stem  res'qiu  to  enter;  subjunctive  (a),  mm — mik  let  tjs  (§  64);  see  Note  17. 

*Hot  pillow;  te'gin  edge;  -eti  allative  (§40);  pillow-edge  i.  e.  the  outer  tent. 

MStem  int;  r-  to  cause  to  (§114. 1  c);  qd—ninet  thov—thkm,  imperative  (§67). 

system  and  prefix  as  in  note  98;  -ninet  he— them  (§67). 

iM Demonstrative  particle;  stem  w;u<- (§57,  p.  723).    See  note  80. 

>oi  §  128,  p.  855. 

losg'j-et  boiled  meat;  -ci  instrumental  (§37). 

'«»  Stem  y/r  FULL.    See  note  24. 

10*  See  notes  25, 36, 48, 62;  here  3d  per.  plur.  ending  -gdH,  with  intervocalic  ^  dropping  out;  ablaut  (§  3). 

105  Stem  nvu. 

los Initial  stem  kiy+eii,  medial  gg+eu,  suffix  -eu;  wkw^u+g  (§7). 

""Stem  gite  to  see,  -nin  he— him  (§67). 

•"ssee  note  5,  -a  sub.jective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

108  Transitive  prefix  r—,  in  medial  position -n -(§  114.1);  Stem  umk+eu  (§110.  70);  pe—lin  (§73). 

""Stem  ilv  WILD  reindeer,  -it  to  consume  (§  111,  71);  ge—lin  (§  73). 

'I'Stem  inet6  to  have  a  thanksgiving  ceremonial  (perhaps  ine+t£  but  never  used  without  ine; 
cf.    Kor.  Kam.  ina-  caic-at);  subjunctive  (a),  rnin — mik  let  us  (§64). 

^i^tai'nikulhrn  pi.  tai'Tiikut  misfortune-protector;  Stem  taifla  to  trespass;  -kwk  protector  (§105.43). 

u3g_fca  negation  (§114,41.  If  it  were  affirmative  this  would  be  a  verbal  noun  \n-{t)d  dependent  upon 
following  verb  (§80,  p.  766):  stem,  initial  me,  medial  nne. 

i'<  Initial  stem  rt,  medial  nt;  qd — gmet  thou— theji,  imperative  (§67). 

ii'Stem  yqpat  to  visit;  ne—gdhi  they— him  (§67). 

"'Stem  ineVi,  see  note  111;  -yo  past  participle  (§  107,  47);  ablaut  (§  3). 

11' Stem  Ilv,  absolute  reduplicated  form  (§29). 

118  Stem  nel;  ge — linet,  3d  person  plural  (§  73). 

"•Stem  yilqdt  to  sleep;  ty<t+g  (§  7). 
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6ei'vutkurkin.*^     "Re^qum^^    a'm§n^*    i'unin,*^''   '^o'onqan^^^    ce'niP" 

he  was  going.  "What  then  hesaidtoher,  'That  trunk 

en'fie'®^    enve'ntetka^^^  qanti'rkin.^^*    En'ne'^^    peg6i'nu^^^    e'lhika.^^® 

don't  not  opened  have  it  for  one  Don't  for  object  of        nothavingit 

that  is  thus.  concern  as  one. 

A'limi^"  quwalo'murkin^^^  iim^  ve'ti.'"^^^ 

However  obey  truly. 

Gik,  e'nmen^  6ei'vutkui^,"    ce'niP"     ruwentecewiu'nin.^'**     E'un^"' 

Oh,         then  he  went,  the  trunk  she  opened  it.  And  so 

E'n'ki^^^  ne'usqat^  u^nanva'tqdn/'^  en'men^  lu^'lqaP'^  cina'ta^^^  va'lin,'* 

there  a  woman  was  placed  then  destined  to  split  being 

be  a  face 

qaca'kdn^^^    le^'qac^^^    nu'uqin/"     qoP^*   um"   nic^'LoqSn^^^    le^'qac."^ 

one  side  side  of  face  black,  the  other  red  side  of  face. 

E'nmen^   ne'us'qat^    3^iki'rga^^''    puke'nnin:"^      "Pr. !" 

Then  the  woman  with  mouth        made  a  noise  at  her:        "Pr!" 

E'nmen^     gite'nin,i«'     e'ur^"    fian^"    vai^""   vi^'i',^*^    p^kagta'ty 6^ "^ 

Then  she  saw  her,  at  that      that  one        here  died,  she  fell  down, 

time 

E'nmen^    rindnnoma'nndn,"^    minkri"^    nayilhau'qen/''^    qailo'qim.^* 

Then  she  closed  it,  how  she  was  afraid  of  course. 

Puki'rgi^-m^^^  uwa^'qufi.^^"     Res'qi'wkwa^t.^".   Va'n^van^^  ni'tvinSn/" 

He  came  the  husband.  They  entered.  Nothing  she  told  him. 


'sostem  iu  to  say;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 
•2' That  yonder,  independent  form  (§  57,  p.  723). 
122  Absolute  form  (§  28). 

'»Stem  vent  to  be  open;  r—et  causeative  (§  114, 1);  e—kd  negation  (§  114,  4). 
'System  rt,  see  note  114;  derived  form  (§  67). 
i^pegciii  concern;  -nu  serving  for  (§  103.  34). 
•28  Stem  -In  (§  78);  c—kd  negation  (§  114,  4). 
12'  Disjunctive  conjunction  (§  128,  p.  854). 
'28  Stem  waloni  to  hear;  imperative  of  derived  form  (§  64) . 
12S  Particle  (§128,  p.  863). 

i^stem  vent  to  be  open;  r—et  causative  (§  114,  1);  -Seiviu,  contracted  from— ief— I/w(«),  (§100.54,56); 
she  opened  with  great  care  and  after  several  attempts;  -niii  he — him  (5  67). 
131  Locative. 

^^^ n-inq-n-vq-t-qSn  (§  74;  also  §  114.1). 
133  §  i03'.37.  ° 

i3<  Stem  6ih;  suffix— oi;  verbal  noun  in  -(,t)a  dependent  on  the  following  participle  va'lin. 
136  qoco'^'ln  belonging  to  one  side  (§47). 
i3«2u'  face;  -qac  side  of  (§  101,  26). 
13'  s'ee  §  49. 

138  See  §60,  p.  732. 

139  n—qin  (§49) 

^*'>yiki'rgin  mouth;  -a  subjective  (§  37). 

i«  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 

"2  Demonstrative  (§57). 

K'Stem  vi^  to  die,  vi^'i^  <ivVgV  with  loss  of  intervocalic  g  (§  10). 

i<<  Stem  pekagt-;  suffix  —at 

■"Stem  07n(r),-  r—at  (§114.1);  n-tn-n  prefixes,  n—n  transitive,  In-  intransitive  (7). 

i<6Stem?)M'fc  (§58,  p.r27) 

^*'' ayllhau;  n — qin  (§  73). 

i«  Particle  (§  128,  p.  871). 

i<9  Contraction  of  fim. 

160  Absolute  form  (§  28). 

161  Ending  ivkwdH  <.u-gdH. 

162 Initial  stem  tuir,  medial  tvu;nt — ntn  (§67,  la  6). 
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e'nmec^^-''  um'    nayilhau'nen.^"     Ple'kit^-    ri'ntininet^^    cot-tagfi6'ti," 

because  she  feared  liim.  The  boots  she  threw  pillow-edge  to, 

them  out 

e'nmen^  a'tcak-^*^  luwa'wkwa^t'^®  kama'gti,  ^" 

then  to  wait  they  were  unable        for  the  dish. 

Guq,    uwil^'quS*^"    ure'wkwi^/^^    "Gruq,     qa'ko.     Tite'net-ve'rin.^^® 

Oh,  the  husband  appeared,  "Oh  It  is  wonderful 

.160   e'mi?i6i     Qai'vE   e'Le"^  ^e'nil'^^  i'nenvente'tkal-i-git?"i«3  _ 

where  is  it?       Indeed  not         the  trunk  not  you  opened  it?"  — 


Enra  q^ 

Now 

"No."  — 

qatvu'gun!"'"^ 

teiU" 

Inegite'kalin/''^ 

She  did  not  see  me, 

kapletaaye.^^'i^i 

she  fell  down." 

Guq,    c'eq-a'lvam-va'1-e-git.i"     la'ra    agero'lkal-e-git?i"   Atta'um"^ 

Oh,  quite  extraordinary  you  are.  Why 


"  Na'qain     um     e'mi?      Gu'na     quwalo'murkin/" 

"  However  where  is  it?         Do  listen, 

Qiin-ve'r     tu'wuen/««     ^'Eniite'timi«^      tigite'ii'n.^^* 

After  that  she  told  him,  "Namely  •"  I  saw  her. 

e'Le.i«2       Yiki'rga""        tipuke'ty^k,""        lu'ur" 

no.  With  the  inouth  I  made  a  noise,  thereupon 


dost  thou  not  obev? 


With  rea.son 


e'un^°^   uwii-'qucita^    E'nku^    ge'tcigit."^     Ya'rar"^    rai     qine'ilhi 


"177 


and  so  the  husband 

E'nmen^ 


from 
there 


Then 


rinirgirgeu  nin. 

he  drum'med  on  it. 


deserted  thee. 

E'nmen^     ei'ui^"» 

Then  she  revived. 


behind       there  give  me." 

En'qa'm^^     lu'ur" 

Then  there- 

upon 


^agtan'ninai'pulen,^^"  keme'ni^^  gereli's'qiceLin.^^^ 

she  was  quite  angry,  the  dish         she  pushed  in  strongly. 

iM  See  §128,  p.  859. 

'"See  note  147,  transitive  form;  n—nen  (67,  la  6). 
165  a'tca  TO  WAIT  (§  95,  p.  7S6). 

156 Initial  stem  luiv+au,  medial  Iv+au  to  be  itnable  ;  3  p.  pi. 
is'From  keme'vl  dish;  -gti  allative;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 
>M  Initial  stem  ur+eu. 
'59  It  is  a  wonder!    (Interjection). 
»w  From  demonstrative  stem  En. 
1"  Interrogative  adverb. 
'62'Negation  (§  131.5). 

1*3  stem  t'e)U,  see  notes  123, 130;  r—c<  CAUSATIVE  (§  114, 1);  i—kdlin  negation  (5114,4);    2d  person 
verbalized  noun  (§  73). 
'M  Stem  walom  to  hear,  listen,  obey,  see  note  128;  derived  tense,  imperative. 
165  stem  tuw,  see  note  152;  imperative. 
iM  Stem  tuw;  -nin  he— him;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 
167  em-ite'i-um  (§  128,  p.  857). 
•68  Stem  gite  to  see;  ti—gdhi  i— him. 

169  Stem  gite  to  see;  ine-\l  67);  i—kiilin  negation  (§  114,  4). 
I'D  Stem  pute*,-  ti—ga^k  I—,  intransitive  (§  64). 
I'l  3d  person  sing. 

1"  See  note  34;  2d  person,  nominatized  verb  (§73). 
1"  Stem  ger^l  to  obey;  e—kdlin  negation  (§  114,  4);  2d  person  sing. 
i'<  atau'-Um  but  with  some  reason  (§  128,  p.  854). 
175  2d  person  nominatized  verb  (§  73). 
i'6  Absolute  form,  perhaps  for  rar-rar  (§  29). 
1"  Stem  yil;  q-ine—gi-  thou— me,  imperative;  transitive  form. 
178  r — eu  to  cause;  -nin  he — him. 

i"Stem  ei'u,  with  vocalic  u;  therefore  with  lo.ss  of  intervocalic  g  of  the  suffix  -gi'. 
ita.gti  very  (§  113,  22);  stem  an-iiin  anger;  ipH  to  put  ON;  ge—lin  (§  73). 
"1  Stem  reli;  -s-qicet  intensity  (§  110,  59) ;  ge—lin  (§  73). 
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Ir^a'tik^^  um«  kiye'wkwa-t/°«  rile'rkinin.i82     i'unin,i2o  "Atta'um"^ 

In  the  the}' awoke,  he  carried  her  He  said  to  "With  reason 

morning  (back).  her, 

uwa^'qu6ita^  E'nku®  ge'tcigit."^   Opo'pe^®^    garai'-git,^**   minle'git."^^^ 

the  husband  from        he  deserted  thee.         Let!  thou  hast  a  let  me  carry  thee 

there  house,  (back)."" 

ELi'geti^*^    nle'nnin/"    npkire'nnin/*^     mata'lin^*^     i'unin/^*'   "Guq, 

To  the  father         he  carried  her  he  took  her,  to  the  father-  he  said  to  "Oh, 

(back),  in-law  him, 

a'mens*  um  gumna'ni""  i-'tik^"  ginfi'tik^^^  tilva'wkwa^n."i83 

then  '  I  mdeed  watching         I  could  not  do  her." 

•82Stem  *rle;  initial  rile,  medial  nle;  derived  form;  -nin  he — him  (§  67). 

•83  An  exhontative  particle  (§  128,  p.  862). 

iw  Stem  ra  house;  gara'lin  he  who  has  a  house;  2d  person  sing.  (§  73). 

'MStem  *rle,  see  note  182;  mm — git  let  me— thee. 

^^  ELI' gin  father;  allative  (§  40). 

>"  Stem  *rle,  see  note  182;  -nin  he— him. 

iw  Stem  pkir  to  come;  ri—eu  causative  (§114, 1);  -nin  he — him. 

189  From  mata  to  take,  to  mabry;  absolute  form. 

•M Subjective  form  (§  56). 

iw  Adverbial. 

i«  ginfil  TO  WATCH  verbal  noun  in  -k  depending  on  the  verb  Ivau. 

>M  Initial  stem  Juv-l-au,  medial  Iv+au  cannot;  ti—fa^n  i— him. 

3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—11 57 


KORYAK  TEXT 

Little-Bird-Man  and  Raven-Man" 
Valvimtila^'ninti^   e'^ci^    Pi6i'qala^n'   nawinyonvo'yke*  Quyqinn'a 

Raven-Man  the  two  they        Little-Bird-Man  wanted  for  a  wife  at  Oreat- 

qu'yik.^     Quyqinn'a'qu     PiCe'qala^nan"    gaimannivo'ykin,'    e'wan,^ 

Raven's.  Great-Raven  to  Little-Bird-Man        "  had  desired,  he  «iaid, 

Giimna'n^    nawa'kak^°    Pi6e'qala^nan'    tij'^ai'linin."^^     Miti'     e'wan,* 

"I  daughter  to  Little-Bird-Man        I  shall  give  her."  Miti  said, 

"Giimna'n^  nawa'kak^"  Valvi'mtila^naii"  tiyai'linm  ""    Va^'yuk  Val- 

"I  daughter  to  Raven-Man  I  shall  give  her."     Afterwards   Raven- 

vi'mtila^n^  vi'n'va  nitoi'kin,*^  a^ja'ta^^    awyenvo'ykin/*    atta^'wawa** 

Man  secretly         went  out,  with  excre-  he  ate,  with  dog  carrion 

ment 

awyenvo'ykin."    Kiyaw'laike,*^  E'nki"  vanvolai'ke^^  qapa'au^^  qu'tti'" 

he  ate.  They  awoke,  there  are  lyiag  wolverine        some 

(skins) 

i*u'wi.^*    Newnivo'ykinenat,"  "Mi'kinak^^  ga'nmilenau?""    Valvi'm- 

wolf  (skins).      They  began  to  say  to  both,  "Who  *      killed' them?"  Raven- 

tila^n,3  "  Gumna'n."  » 

Man,  '       "1." 

oFrom  W.  Bogoras,  Koryak  Texts;  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
12—19. 

«-Ia«n  HAVING  THE  QUALITY  OP  (§  48);  -i»tt dual  of  personal  nouns  (§  35). 

'  Personal  pronoun,  3d  person  dual,  absolute  form. 

» -ja^nas  in  note  1; 

<  Raw  woman;  /  auxiliar  vowel;  -nyu  to  "woek  as  a  herdsman;  -nvo  to  begin  (§  110,  63);  -pke  derived 
form,  3d  person  dual  (§  66).    See  Publications  Jesup  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  579. 

»  Quyqin  Raven;  used  only  in  augmentative;  -n-aqu  augmentative  (§  98.2);  y{i)  personal  plural  suffix 
tot-wgi  (§  35);  -k  locative  (§  38). 

*-nah  allative  used  with  personal  nouns  (§  41). 

'  gaimat  to  desire;  -hvo  to  begin  (§  110.63);  -ykin  derived  form  (§85). 

8  Stem  iu  to  say.    Irregular  advwbial  ferm,  used  as  a  quotativc,  bays  he. 

•Subjective  form  (§56). 

10  flaw  female;  afcai  son. 

"t/- 1;  ya-  future;  yil-  stem  to  give;  -€m  him,  future  (§  68). 

"fi/(o  TO  GO  out;  -ikin  derived  form,  3d  person  singular. 

'3  Subjective  here  as  instrumental;  stem  a'l  excrement. 

"Stem  awyU  -nvo  to  begin  (§  110.63);  -ykin  derived  form,  3d  person  sing.  (§  68). 

i6a«af  dog;  aioaw  caerion;  subjective  here  as  instrumental. 

"Stem  kiyau,  to  awake;  -laike  8d.  per.  plural,  derived  form. 

"  Locative  adverb. 

"Stem  tva  to  be,  in  initial  position  va  (§  18,  p.  674) ;  -ftvs  to  begin;  -laike  3d  per.  pi.,  derived  form. 

I'Qopa'aw,  plural  in  u  (§  34,  p.  732). 

"Non-personal  form,  dual  (§  60,  p.  695). 

1  For  i^u'wgi  plural  (§  34). 

«*Stem  iu  to  say;  -jlivo  to  bbgin;  n — ykinenat  derived  form,  3d  per.  dual  (§  68,  p.  744). 

»  Subjective  form  (§  39). 

wStem  ttm,  in  medial  position  ny  to  kill  (§  18);  jra — Itnau  nomln&lized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d 
per.  pi.  (§ '74). 
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Va^'yuk  gawya'lyolen,^*  qo'npu  Enfia^'an^'  ama'lat6a."     Quyqinn'a- 

Afterwar(to    "a  snowstorm  came,    altogetner  thus  not  getting  Great- 

better. 

qu'nak"  gewnivo'lenat,^^    "Toq,  qamalitva'thitikP"    Ma'kP^  yamali- 

Raven        'told  the  two  of  them,        "There,        ye  two  make  it  better!  Who  makes  it 

tva'tin,"  na'nyen^'  tiyannawtina'nfiin.""     Valvi'mtila^n,  "Gii'mma^^ 

better,  to  that  one  I  shall  give  the  wife."  Raven-Men,  '     "I 

mimalitva'tik."'^     EVaii,®  "QinatinuBla'tik!""     S^invo'q  pla'kilnu^ 

shall  make  it  better."  He  said,       "Prepare  the  provisions  for         A  number  of  boots 

me!" 

gatai'kilinau.'®     Ga'lqaLin."     E'nki"     vanvo'ykin**     eVniigenka," 

'  they  made  them.  He  went.  There  he  stayed  under'a  cliff, 

yenot6onvo'ykin.^'     Pici'qala^n^  nitonvo'ykin,**  Enke'"  vafivo'ykin/* 

he  wanted  to  eat.  LittleBird-Man  went  out,  there  he  stayed, 

awyenvo'ykin."    Cemya'q  Piceqalanai'tin"  Valvi'mtila^n^  aqa-LapSi- 

he  ate.  Of  course        on  Little-Bird-Man  Raven-Man  badly 

vo'ykin.*'    Pici'qala^n  yalqi'wikin,*'    ui'na  i'wka*^  ennivo'ykin." 

looked.  Little-Bird-  entered,  not        saying  he  was. 

Man 

Valvi'mtila^n  E'nki"  va'ykin.**  Enna^'an^^  qo'npu  vuyalannivo'y km, ^^ 

Raven-Man"  there  stayed.  .    Thus  altogether      there  was  a  snowstorm, 

ui'fiaama'latca."  Go,  va^'yuk  gaya'lqiwlin,^*i'mi-pla'ku"gaqi'tilinau," 

not       not  it  became        Oh,       then        '     he  entered,  all       boots  were  frozen, 

better. 

qa6i'n  plakgene'tin^^  na^'canvoqen,"  ini'nninik  pla'ku'^  gaqi'tilinau.*' 

mean-         into  the  boots  he  urinated,  therefore,        the  boota       '    were  frozen, 

while 

"Qiylme'wun,  i'ya^n^^gaci'malin."    Va^'yuk  Pi6i'kala^n  gewnivo'len," 

"Impossible,         h'eaven      *  is  broken."  Then      Little-Bird-Man  '  they  said  to  him, 

»Stemin  Initial  position  vuyal  meiisil  wyql;  ytf  verbal  sufiBx,  phenomena  of  nature  (|  110.71, p. 811) 
^a — lin  nominalized  form  of  intraniiitive  verb  (§  73). 
28  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  129,  p.  876). 
^  Stem  vuil  GOOD;  a-  tea  negative  (§  114,  4). 
5«  Subjective  in  -nak  (§39). 

w  Stem  iu  to  tell;  -fi/rg  to  begin;  ga—linat  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  dual  (§  74). 
MSt^m  mal  good;  h'a  to  be;  q—gitik  imperative,  2d  pers.  dual  (§  65). 
a  Absolute  form  (§  58,  p.  726). 
'2  2/a-  future. 

»3  Absolute  form  of  demonstrative  (§57). 
s<  ttya-  1st  pers.  sing,  future;  -fiin  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 
8*  Absolute  form  (§  66). 
2«  1st  person  sing,  exhortative,  intransitive. 

27  (yjwa—Jat/JI:  imperative,  ye— me;  <(a)— ■S  to  make  (§114.2);  inw  PEOViaiONS. 
system  pJaifeBOor;  -Inin  (§  52);  -u  plural;  more  frequently  pla'ku, 

29Stom  taiki  to  make;  ga — linau  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  {§  74). 
"Stem  Iqat  to  go;  nominalized  form,  3d  pers.  sing.  (§  73). 
"  Stem  Iva,  in  initial  position  va  to  stay;  -nvo  to  be»in;  -ykin  derived  form. 
*^-gin  BASE  (§  101.21),  locative. 

«  ye-  desiderative;  nu  to  eat;  -tcu  intensive  action  §  110.67);  -fivq  to  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 
«  Stem  flito  TO  GO  out;  -nvo  to  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 
«-«/  allative  (§  40);  with  nasalization  added  to  terminal  vowel  (§§  18,  41). 
■"  Stems  aqa  bad;  lila  to  see;  yp  to  put  on;  flivo-ykin  as  in  note  44. 
*^ya'lqiu,  Oh.  re's-qiw  TO  enter;  derived  form. 

"  stem  i«  TO  say;  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  a  contracted  with  i  to  i. 
«Stem  it;  -fiivo-ykin  as  in  note  44. 

MStem  Tuyql  in  medial  position  wyql;  -at  (§  110.70)  (see  note  25). 
M  yalqiw  TO  ENTER  (see  note  47);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 
^inii  ALL  (§  113.6);  -u  plural  (§  34). 

^'  qit  FROZEN;  ga — Kna«  nominalized  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  (§  73). 
M  pldk  BOOT;  gin  bottom;  -iti  allative  (§  40). 
"  a^ca  urine;  -fivo  to  begin;  n — qin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 
'•  Compare  note  29;  here  3d  pers.  sing. 
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"Toq,     ginya'q"     qmajatva't!"^^ — "Qiyime^'en,     gi'niw*'     gu'mma^* 

"Oh,  t'hoii  uow  make  it  well!"         —    "Impossible,  like  to  thee         "        I 

tiyanto'ykin,^"    plakgefie'tin"   tiyaa^^anvo'ykin?"^^     Gewnivo'lenau"' 

Bhall  go  out,  into  the  boots  shall  I  urinate?"  He  said  to  them 

Quyqinn-aqu'nak,^^    "Qalqala'tik,®^     kitta'ii    ana'wtmkal""*    Va^'yiik 

Big-Raven  "Go  away,  there  unmarried!"  Then 

gewfiivo'len,^^  "Atau'-qun."  Qo'La''^  aca'pil""  ga'kraiLin,"  qalte'nnin/^ 

he  said,  "Well       now."  Some       small  fat    "      he  took,"  a  stopper, 

wulpa'pel;®^    ga'lqaLin''*'     e^e'ti,'^    gayi'nalin,"      gala'lin,"    iya^'kin^* 

a  little  shovel;  he  went  to  the  sky,       "  iTe  flew  up,  *  he  came,  the  sky's 

c^ma'thitnin"   qalte'nna^"   gai'pilen,"  aca'pil^^    ee^'tin"    gani'iilalin;'* 

cleft  with  the  stopper    '  he  closed,  little  fat         to  the  sky       '      he  tlirew; 

pice'    gama'lalin.'^ 

for  a         ■  it  grew  better, 
while 

Gu'mlaii       gayai'tilen,®°       gu'nilan       gawyalyo'len.^^        Jfa'nyen^' 

Again  '  he  went  home,  *    again  tliere  was  a  snowstorm.  That 

qalte'nnin''*  ganqu'lin^^  yaya6ikoi'tin,^^  nEpplu'qin^^  mi'qun.     E'waiT,' 

stopper  '    came  out  into  the  house,  small  one  even.  He  said, 

"Qiyime'wun.    I'ya^n^^  gaci'malin."     Quyqinn'aqu'nak^*    qalte'niiin®* 

"Impossible.  The  sky         "  is  broken."  Big-Raven  the  stopper 

va'sqin  gatai'kilin''^  nima'yiuqin*'  gei'liLin,^*  a'6in^^  o'pta  nima'jafiqin^' 

another  one'      he  made  a  large  one  '  he  gave  it,         fat  also  large 

gei'jiLin.^^     Ga'lqaLin^"  gu'mlan,  panenai'tiii®^  gayi'nalin."     Gala'lin," 

he  gave.  He  went         '    again       to  the  former  place  '       he  flew.  He  came, 

pa'nena^^     na'nyen^^      qalte'iiiiin®^      mal-kit*^     ga'npilen,^^     tala'wga** 

that  time  that  stopper  well  *  he  closed  it,  with  a  mallet 

w  gin-  thou;  -yaq  Indicates  that  another  person  is  to  perform  an  act  which  the  subject  has  performed 
before. 

M  Stems  mcU,  tva  well,  to  be;  imperative. 

M  Second  person  per.ional  pronoun  gi7i-  (§  56;  129,  p.  878  under  yaq). 

^tiya- 1,  future;  stem  nito,  medial  nto;  derived  form. 

«  See  note  55. 1st  pers.  sing,  future,  derived  form. 

62  See  notes  29,  56;  here  3d  pers.  pi.  instead  of  dual. 

system  Iqat  to  go;  qa—latik  imperative,  dual. 

^a—ka  negation  {§  114,  4);  naw  woman. 

M  Indefinite  pronoun  (§  60,  p.  732). 

^a£a  fat;  -pU  small  (§  100.15). 

^  Stem  akmit;  ga—lin  uominalized  verb  (§74). 

68  Absolute  form  (§30). 

» -pi.'  small  (§  100.15) ;  here  with  ablaut. 

"Stem  Iqal  to  go  (see  note  63);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

"  Absolute  form  i'ya^ti  sky;  -iti  allative. 

"Stem  yiaa  to  fly  up;  ga — lin  nominalized  verb. 

"Stem  initial  tila,  medial  la  to  move,  to  go;  ga—lin  as  before. 

'«  Belonging  to  the  sky  (§  47). 

's  Absolute  form. 

"  Subjective  as  instrumental  (§§  37,  92). 

"Stem  aip  to  stop  up,  close;  ga—lin  as  before,  here  with  ablaut. 

"Stem  inla  (Ch.  int)  to  throw;  ga-iia  nominalized  verb. 

'•  Stem  mal  good. 

80  Stem  yaii  (allative  of  ya  house)  to  go  home. 

•'Stem  yiqn,  medial  nqu  to  come  loose,  to  come  out  (like  a  plug  out  of  a  hole). 

wstems  yaya-  house;  -iiku  inside;  -ii/ allative,  with  terminal  nasalization. 

*^plu  small;  n — qin  (§  49)  ma'y{I)n  LAEQE. 

w  Stem  yil,  medial  yli  to  give;  gciliLin  instead  of  gai'liLin  irregular. 

Wpajiina  before,  former;  absolute  form  pa'nin,"  adverb  pa'nena  again,  anotheb  time;  iti  allativb, 
with  terminal  nasalization. 

8»  7no'i-iti<  well,  all  eight  (Ch.  mef-ki'tlit,  mef -hi' il  sonznow);  mal  (Ch.  mei,  md)  see  §  113.10  and 
11;  (Ch.  ki'tkit,  adverb,  a  little). 

6'  yip,  medial-np  to  stick  into,  to  stuff  into;  ga-lin  with  ablaut. 

«Snbjeetive  as  instrumental  (§§  37,  92);  stem  tola,  to  steike. 
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gata'lalen,^^  na'nyen^^  a'cin^®  e^e'tin^^    gani'nlalin,''^  gu'mlan     a^'lala*^ 

'  he  struck  it,  that  fat  to  the  sky       '  he  threw  it,  *  again  with  snow 

ga^'lmelin^"  qoqlo'wicnin;^^  qo'npii  gama'lalen,^^ 

he  shoveled  the  hole;  altogether    it  became  better. 

Gala'lin;"  iia'nyen^^  Valvi'mtiPan  aqa'nn'u^^  ^a'^cilin."*   Miti'nak^^ 

He  came;  that  Raven-Man  to  hate  they  had.  At  Miti's 

enyei'na  vaga'lekin,^^  newiiivo'ykin"  Valvi'mtila^n,  "Mefiqanqa'ce" 

near  he' was  sitting-,  she  said  to  Raven-Man,  "How 

enn'ivo'ykin,"  nime'  a^lat6iSvo'ykin?"^^ — "Mi'qun,^^  ui'fia  yu'laq^*"* 

it  happens  to  thee,        quite  thou  smelle.st  of  "Why,  not       a  long  time 

excrement?" — 

akle'wokai*'!  tina^'lik."i''2    Gewnivo'len^«  "I'n'ae,  ^a'lqata!i°^    Ui'fia 

without  bread         I  have  been."  She  said,  "Enough,  go  away!  Not 

mi'qun  amalatva'tca^°*  i'ti!"^"^    Ga'lqaLin,^"    Pici'qala^nak^*  iia'nyen^^ 

even  not  making  better     thou  wert!"  He  went.  Little-Bird-Man  that 

Yini'a-iiawgut  gama'talen.^"^ 

Yini'a-iiawgut         *         married. 

Toq,       galai'ulin,"^       inya'wut       gamuqai'ulin.^"*        Valvi'mtila^n 

Oh,  'summer came,  then  *      it  was  raining.  Raven-Man 

ti'ykitiy^"'     gaya'luplin.^^"       Qaci'n     qo'npu     niki'ta     gana^'Len."^ 

the  sun  '   took  in  mouth.  So  altogether  night  '  it  became. 

Va^'yuk    gewnivo'len,^"    "Can-ai',    qaimii'ge!""^^ — "'Me'nqac  mi'qun 

Then  '       they  said,  "6an-ai',  fetch  waterl"       —        "How  erven 

mai'mik?""^       Va^'yuk     gewnivo'len,^^      "Me'nqan     nime'      miti- 

let  me  draw  water?"  Then  *        they  said,  "Why  quite  we 

pa^lai'kinen."*    Va^'yuk  missavi^'yala.""'    Qa'lqaLin^"  qai6ayi6i'na,"^ 

are  thirsty.  Then  we  shall  die."  She  went  groping, 

EnSa^'an       wus'qu'm6iku,"'       va^'yuk       ga'nvilin,"^       gaiivo'len"^ 

thus  in  the  dark,  then  '  she  stopped,  *     she  began 

w  Subjective  as  instrumental;  absolute  form  d^'ldl,  a-laH 
w  Stem  aHvie. 
»i  Absolute  form  as  object. 
♦2  Stem  mal  good. 

«3  aqa'nn-in  hate,  stems  probably  o^j  BAD,e'n-n/R  anoee;  designative  form  in  -u  (§  94). 
»<  See  §  H4.4. 
s»  Locative  form  (§  42). 
*«Stem  vagal,  medical  tvagal  to  sit  down. 
♦'Stem  mik  where;  -qaia  near  (§  101.26). 
«8Stem  a'l  excrement;  -ic  to  smell  op. 
•sStemTwiifc  (§58,  p.  726). 

»MStcm  yul  LONG;  -aq  adverbial  suffix  (§  112,  79). 
««  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4). 
•MStem  nal  to  become  (§77). 

103  Verbal  noun  in  -o  used  as  imperative  (§  95,  p.  767). 
>M  From  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  mal  good;  tva  to  be. 
wsstem  it  TO  be  (§  75). 
iMgtem  mata  to  take,  to  marry. 

K"  ala  summer;  -yu  suffix,  phenomena  of  nature  (§  110.71). 
iw  muqa  rain;  ~yu  as  in  note  107. 
»M  Reduplicated  absolute  form  (§29). 
no  yalu  to  chew;  yop  to  put  on  (see  Note  46);  yaltip  a  quid. 
1"  Stem  nal  TO  become(§  77);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  73);  ^  <i-fi  (§  18). 
"'  Stem  aim  to  draw  water;  q—ge  imperative. 
"J  Subjunctive  (a),  1st  pers.  sing. 
iH  Derived  form,  1st  person  pi. 
"6  Future,  without  ending  -mik  (§66). 
"•Verbal  noun  in  -a  expressing  modality  (§  95). 

»'  Stems  vms  darkness;  -iiku  inside  (§  101.24);  tm  is  an  unusual  form  of  the  connective  vowel  (see 
S  18,  1):  the  parallel  form  wHs- qu' miiku  is  found  in  Chukchee. 
»*  Stem  nuv,  medial  Hv  to  stop. 
"» Stem  fivo  TO  begin. 
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giya'pCak.""    E'wafi,®  "I'min  qai-vai'amti"^  aliia'we^ye.""^    Va'yuk 

singing.  She  said,  "All  the  little  rivers  are  stingy."  Then 

^ani'kalin*"      Enkai'ti*^*      vai'ampilin/^^      ^afivo'len"®      cilala'tik.^^* 

itdidso  to  that  place  a  small  river  began  bubbling. 

Gayi'c6alin  ^"   milh-u'kkam/^^  yaite'ti^^*  ga'lqaLin,^"  milh-u'kkain^^^ 

She  tilled  a  Russian  vessel,  to  the  house      '     she  went,  a  Russian  vessel 

^emtei'piliu;""  qla'wul  ^ala'lin."    Gapkau'len,"^  e'wan,^  "Gumna'B,* 

she  carried  on  her         a  man  came.  She  could  not  he  said,  "I, 

back;  (carry), 

gumna'n    mi'mtin."*"      Gayai'tijen  ^°    wus'qu'in6iku."'      ^Ra'nyen^* 

I  will  carry  it."  *She  came  home  in  the  dark.  That  one 

galimnena'len  ^''    vai'am.    Gewnivo'len,^^    "Eni'n     ma'ki?"     E'wan, 

■     *     followed'  the  river.        *  She  was  told,  "  That  one  who?"  He  said, 

"Gii'mma^^  Vaiamenai'-gum."*     Gumna'n^  yai'vaCu^^'  ti'tcin^^^  Ena'n 

"I  am  the  River.  I  pity  had  that 

giya'p6ala^n."^"      Ganvo'len"*    fiawa'kak^"    kitai'nak.^^*      S^a'Dyen" 

singer."  '  They  began  daughter  scolding.  That  one 

Vaia'minak-^  garaa'talen.^'*® 

River  married'her. 

To,  va^'yuk  qo'npu  wus'qu'm^iku*"  vanvolai'ke.^^^    Gewfiivo'len  ^^ 

Oh,       then        altogether        in  the  dark  they  remained.  He  was  told 

Vai'am, "Me'nqafi*^  niki'ta"**  mititvanvolai'kin?""^  E'wan,^  "Men'qafi" 

River,  "Why  in  the  night  we  remain?"  He  said,  "Why 

mi'qun?"  Lawtiki'l6i6nin  *"    vi'tvitin^"    gai'pilen,"*  ganto'len,"*  ayi'- 

indeed?"  Head-band  of  ringed  seal  thong      he  put  on,         '  he  went  out  at 

kvan    gaqayi6hilannivo'len;^"    vantige'nin  ^^'^   gato'mwalen.  "^     Va^'- 

least         "    a  small  light  began  to  be;  dawn  '     was  created.  Then 

yuk        gewnivo'len,®^       "Me'fiqan"       mi'ntin?""®      Yitii'a-na'wgut 

*  they  talked,  "How  shall  we  do  it?"  Yini'a-fia'w|ut 

J2»Stem  giyapia;  verbal  noun,  locative  form  (§  9.5,  p.  785). 

121  qai-  SM.4.LL,  related  to  Chukchee  suffix  -qai  (§  98.4);  -mii,  after  terminal  m  of  vaiam,  -ti  dual  (§  34), 

i«3d  pers.  dual  (§  65)  instead  of  plural;  stem  ain  STrNGY. 

i^nika  SOMETHING  (§60);  ga—lin  verbalized. 

is<ii/allalive  (§58). 

•» Diminutive  in  -^{.absolute  form  in  -ifi  (§  30). 

'2*  Stem  6ilal+at  to  bubble;  verbal  noun,  in  -k,  dependent  on  fivo  to  begin  (see notes  138,  150). 

•»  Stem  yi66  to  be  full. 

•28to/(A  steike-a-light,  fike  (see  Publ.  Jesup  Exp.  Vol.  VII,  p.  18);  u'kkdm  vessel. 

^^yait  TO  GO  home  (see  §  95);  verbal  noun  allative. 

12"  Stem  imt,  imd  to  carry;  -yop  to  put  to;  pei lin  with  ablaut. 

131  stem  pkau  to  be  unable. 

iMStem  imt  to  carry;  subjunctive  (a)  1st  pers.  sing,  subject,  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 
"»  Stem  limiiena  to  follow. 

1"  Stem  vaiam  rivee;  -ena  suffix  for  living  being;  nominalized  verb,  1st  pers.  sing.  (§  78). 
i^yai'vaSio  have  pity  with;  designative in  -u  (§  94). 
>=«t— /7i  I— HTM  (§65);  stem  -«  (§  79). 
.  13'  Compare  note  120. 

138  Verbal  noun  in  -k  dependent  on  f»i>o  to  begin  (see  note^  126,  150). 

139  Stem  tva,  in  initial  position  va  to  be;  fivo  to  begin;  -laike  3d  pers.  pi.,  derived  form. 

i"Stem  niki  night;  probably  verbal  noun  in  (Oo,  although  the  verb  has  usually  the  suffix  yu  ex- 
pre-ssing  phenomena  of  nature.    (Ch.  niki—ru'—rkin  night  comes). 
i«  Stem  tva  to  be;  1st  pers.  pi.,  derived  form. 

"s Compound  noun  lawt  head,  ki'liiMiin  band  (from  kilt  to  tie  (§§  S3;  106.44). 
i«  Reduplicated  form  retained  in  a  derived  form  in  -in  (§  29,  p.  690,  note). 
i«  Stem  yop  to  put  on. 

"'Stem  nto,  in  initial  position  fl/to  to  go  out. 

i<«gai-  small;  ich  to  dawn,  to  ught  fUvo  to  begin;  ga — {in  nominalized  verb. 
i«  Stem  vanl  to  dawn;  ge'Ain  (§  106.44). 
it^tomwa  TO  be  created. 
•<»  Stem  yt,  in  medial  position  nt  to  do,  makb  (§  80). 
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^afivo'lea"^      tenma'wit6uk,^*°  Valvimtila^yikifl"^    ^ala'lin,"     "Mai, 

began  preparing,  to  Raven-Man  she  reached.       "Halloo, 

Valvi'mtila^n       va'ykin?"i"        Va'6vi-na'uti"     e'wan,«    "Va'ykin." 

Rayen  Man  is  staying?"  Raven-Woman  said,  "He  is." 

Gewnivo'len  Valvi'mtila^n,  "As's'o'  qati'/"  qo'npii  a'lva  titva'nvok."^" 

He  was  told  Raven-Man,  "Since         you  left,    altogether  wrong         I  was." 

Gayo^'olen  ^^*    Valvi'mtila^n,     gewnivo'len,    "Gi'ssa^"    qa'6ik    ui'na 

&he  found  Raven-Man,  he  was  told,  "Thou  really  not 

al'va    a'tvaka?^8     Qe'nuivo?"!^^  Qa'pten"'     ^ayi'ltilen,i«<'     yai'na^" 

wrong  wert?  Wilt  thou  stay  so?"     The  back  he  turned,  to  the  front 

yili'ykinin.^®^     Gii'mlan     qa'pten     li'ykin.^"       Va^'yuk    ganvo'len"' 

she  turned  him.  Again  the  back         he  turned.  Then  '    she  began 

^i6hi'nik"*     yiyigi6ha'wik/"      ga6e6henqatvinvo'len;^^^       6ake'ta"' 

in  the  armpits  tickling,  putting  her  hands  in  his  armpits;  the  sister 

gewnivo'len,^°  "Quj'a'qi?"*    I'naS!    E'nnu  mal-na'witkata."^^^  Va^'yuk 

said,  "What  i.s  the  Enough!     This  one  a  good  woman."  Then 

matter  with  thee? 

Enkai'ti^"  ganvo'len,"^    "Gm,  gm,  gm!"    Qo'yifi""   yilenvo'ykinen."' 

thereto       *     he  began,  "Gm,      gm,     gm!"    To  the  other  side       she  turned  him. 

Va^'y uk  gakta^a'ChaLen,"^'  ''Ga',  ga,"  ga!"    Ti'y kitiy  i°»  gaee'pnitolen,"' 

Then      '     he  laughed  aloud,         "Ga,       ga,    'ga!"  The  sun  '        peeped  out, 

i'ya'g"*    ga'plin,"^       qo'npii       ge6ha'Len."® 

to  the  sky    it  fastened  itself,    altogether  it  became  light. 

»M  stem  tenm  to  pbepaee;  verbal  noun  in  -k  dependent  on  Avo  to  begik  (see  notes  126, 138);  -t£u  in- 
tensity of  action. 
iM  -yikin  a  personal  allative  form  (see  §§  41  and  44). 
142  Derived  form  of  stem  tva,  in  initial  position  va  to  be. 
iM  Va'ivK  Valvi  (§§  16.3;  122). 

iw  Stem  Iqat  to  walk,  in  initial  position  qat;  2d  pers.  sing. 
«»  Stems  tva-nvo  to  be-to  begin,  ti—k  1st  pers.  sing, 
's*  Stem  yo^  to  visit. 
"'Absolute  form  (§56). 

>5s  Stem  it  to  be  flivo  to  begin;  g  («)—(§  68),  no  peisonal  ending. 
»«*  Atwolute  form. 

^^yilt  TO  turn;  ga — lin  nominalized  verb. 
i«  j/atna  TO  meet;  adverbial:  face  to  face. 

i<»i// causative;  li  to  then;  derived  form,  hk— him. 

'*<  Stem  li  TO  toen;  derived  form. 

"M  Locative. 

116  yi^ — aw  causative;  yigiih  to  itch. 

»••  Stems  iilhini  armpits;  qatv  to  put  in;  -fivo  to  begin. 

'6'  Subjective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

1"  i/a^  "WHAT;  predicative  form  (§  82);  second  person  (§  68). 

i«f«a|  GOOD;  naw  +il.gat  woman;  here  subjective. 

i^ogo'yIh  allative  of  qoyo'.    (See  §  43,  p.  705.) 

I'J  See  note  162;  the  same  form  with  added  nio  to  bkoin. 

»"  Prefix  fc(— VERY  (§  113.22);  aiaihat  TO  LAUOh;  ga din  with  ablaut. 

"3  Stem  lilep,  medial  Lep;  for  cep,  see  §  16.3;  122.    nito  to  go  out. 

»'<  Locative  (see  note  71). 

"4  Stem  ap  to  fasten  itself. 

i'«  Stem  tih,  lih  to  dawn  (see  note  146). 
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